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PREFACE. 


Ik  attemptixig  to  ^write  theHifitarjof  Borne,  lam  not  afraid  of  incur- 
ring the  censure  prononnced  by  Johnson  npon  Blackwell,*  that  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  long  since  exhausted;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  much  as  any  one  could  tell  them.  Much  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proach of  having  yentured,  with  most  insufficient  means,  upon  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
accomplishing  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  ftOfiUed,  and  which  they 
might  fulfil  more  worthily.  The  great  advances  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  hopefbl  symptom, 
that  they  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance. As  we  have  better  understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are 
become  ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once  have 
passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  which  need  to 
be  solved  has  so  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu- 
miliated rather  than  encouraged,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy  the  con- 
dition of  our  fathers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak,  appeared  to  them  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  because  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
world  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  although  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto- 
gether obscure  will  receive  their  fall  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  be  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  mean  while  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  subject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.  And 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 
which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.  We  have  lived  in  a  period 
rich  in  historical  lessons  beyond  all  former  example ;  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  great  seasons  of  movement  in  the  life  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philos(^hy 
and  religion,  in  all  their  manifold  forms  and  influences,  have  been  de> 
veloped  with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  Our  own  experience 
has  thus  thrown  a  bright  light  upon  the  remoter  past :  much  which  our 
Others  could  not  fully  understand,  from  being  accustomed  only  to 

•  In  his  nviaw  <»f  Bbolnvdl't  Mcmoin  of  tlie  Court  ctf  Aagnsiot^— Worki,  VoL  II. 
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quieter  tiineB,  and  wbicli  again,  from  the  same  cause,  may  become  ob- 
scm^  to  omr  children,  is  to  ns  perfectly  fiuniliar.  This  is  an  advantage 
common  to  aU  the  present  generation  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  but  it 
is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  growth  of  the  Boman  com- 
mDnwealth,  the  true  character  of  its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 
its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the 
laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citi- 
zens of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England. 

Long  before  Niebuhr's  death  I  had  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 
Histoiy  of  Bome ;  dot,  it  may  well  be  believed)  with  the  foolish  notion 
of  rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  work 
was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  in  England,  and  that  its 
discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  best  be  made  known  to  En^ 
lish  readers  by  putting  them  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  common 
taste.  It  should  be  r^nembered,  that  only  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Kiebuhr's  History  were  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  might  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from  these, 
yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  full  of  dis- 
sertations than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to 
remould  them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved  many  of 
those  results  which  Niebuhr  himself  had  been  obliged  to  demonstrate 
step  by  step.  But  when  Niebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
seeing  his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  beginning, 
I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 
senting in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  con- 
tinuing it  afkerwaoxls  with  such  advanti^ges  as  I  had  derived  from  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  Qod  spares  my  life*  and  health,  to  cany  on 
this  history  to  the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  800  of  the 
Ohristian  era,  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Bome.  This  point 
appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
empire,  and  shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with  others 
which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been  mixed  with  them,  organized 
again  into  their  new  form.  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and 
recognized  division  between  the  soKsalled  secular  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  has  maintained  in  Ohristian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the 
church  and  the  state ;  a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws, 
our  language,  and  our  veiy  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  God's  providence  seems  capable,  within  any  definite 

*  Dr.  Arnold  died  June  IStii,  1848.  He  liad  oompleted  the  preeent  Tolune,  wiUi  the  ei« 
oeption  of  eddiiig  »  nuiniiig  oommeiitAiy  to  the  Ust  pert  of  it. 
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time,  of  eiradicaling  it  Ihe  Qreek  empire,  in  its  latter  yean,  retained 
00  little  of  the  Boman  character,  and  had  so  little  influence  npon  what 
WBB  truly  ihe  Soman  woiid,  that  it  eeems  needless,  {(a  the  sake  of  a 
mere  name,  to  protract  the  story  fbr  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ftus 
ther,  merely  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

For  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  origin  down  to  the  capture  of 
Some  by  the  Oauls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Niebuhr's  guidance ;  I  have  everywhere 
availed  myself  of  his  materials  as  well  as  of  his  condusions.  No  ao-* 
knowledgment  can  be  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  him :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled  my  work 
frcm  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  greatness,  to  en- 
deavor to  follow  his  example ;  to  imitate,  so  fiir  as  I  could,  his  manner 
of  inquiry ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints ;  to  tiy  to  practise  his  maa- 
ter-art  of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  ri^tly ;  and,  as  no  man  is 
infidlible,  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  diffiar  frcon  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  require  it. 
But  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  without  a  frdl  con- 
adomsness  of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to 
be  right. 

The  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  (d 
the  first  three  centaries  of  Some  may  require  some  explanation.  I 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  eflEect,  and  at  the 
aame  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  history.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  other- 
wise, of  course  would  be  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  than  many  imagine;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
Buffidently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modem  party  may  affect  our  view 
of  andent  history.  But  many  persons  do  not  dearly  see  what  should 
be  &e  true  impartiality  of  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral 
and  political  sdence,  little  good  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  dther : 
if  theie  be  truths,  it  must  be  desirable,  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skeptidsm  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect :  a 
misfortune,  if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth;  a  defect,  if  while 
iiiere  exist  such  means  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.  Be- 
lieving that  political  sdence  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
regard  them  witii  indifferenee,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  be  sera  and 
embraced  by  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  truths  have 
been  much  disputed ;  that  they  have  not,  like  moral  truths,  recdved 
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that  imiyereal  assent  of  good  men  which  makes  ns  shrink  from  submit- 
ting them  to  question.  And,  again,  in  human  aflhirs,  the  contest  has 
noTer  been  between  pure  truth  and  pure  error.  Neither,  then,  may  we 
assume  political  conclusions  as  absolutely  certain ;  nor  are  political 
truths  ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  indiyidud.  If,  for  the  sake  of  recommending  any  principle,^ 
we  disguise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  w;hich,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  per- 
haps be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of  it,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
decrying  an  erroneous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  fi^quently,  and  in 
some  instances  naturally,  joined.  This  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  oveipower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,  by  far  the  less  worthy. 

While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  believed  or  no,  I 
hare  endeavored  also  to  remember,  that  be  they  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure ;  and  that  one  truth  must  never  be  sacri- 
ficed to  another.  I  have  tried  to  be  strictiy  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  being  indifferent,  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  have 
desired  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evil,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chro- 
nol(^  without  scruple;  not  as  true,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  &ct8  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
greater  certainty  as  to  *the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as 
&r  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  TJsefol 
Knowledge,  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  little  said  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately :  partly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long essentially  to  the  early  history  of  Bome,  and  still  more,  because 
the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satidactory  knowl- 
edge than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgian  inscriptions,  writtai  m  a 
character  clearly  distingoishable  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered vexy  recentiy,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  Ottre.    And  the 
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stady  and  compariaon  of  the  seyeral  lado^rmanic  langnageB  is  making 
snch  progrees,  that  if  any  fortunate  dlBcoTerj  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  at  length  un- 
xavelled.  I  was  not  soiry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
able  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater  advantage. 

Amongst  the  manifold  accomplishments  of  Niebuhr's  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinary  was  his  philological  knowledge.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  writers  was  extensive 
and  profound ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  corrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacity  in  correcting  it,  were  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley. 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  infe- 
XLorily,  as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  him.  But  it  is 
fiur  othelrwise.  I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively ;  and  the  conmion 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
their  present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Festus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  foimd  to  rest  on  no 
other  anthority  than  Scaliger's  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
the  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  kaiowledge  of  the 
general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  author's  having  followed  a  difterent  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist  For  instance,  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  as  given  at  the  beginning  oi  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodprus,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  far  some  apparent  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
those  followed  by  Livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his-copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Bome  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satisftustory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bnnsen,  .Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  official  situation  as  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Bome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  student,  containing 
vaiions  directions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
Btadies.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says,  ^^  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
nftmmg  the  sourcc  whence  they  are  taken ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
reference  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
pass^^  sinqdy,  I  have  found  it  out  mysell    He  who  does  otherwise, 
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assnmeB  the  appearance  of  more  extensiTe  reading  than  belongs  to 
him." 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  Niebnhr's  practice  in  this  point  is  well 
worthy  pf  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation.  But  I  should  find  it 
diffici]dt  in  all  cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my- 
self, or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
availed  myself  continually  of  Kiebuhr's  references,  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  Livy ;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  had  been  taken  by  myself  directly 
from  the  original,  source,  without  recollecting,  or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  read- 
ing was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  tiling  which  could  illustrate  his  subject : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may 
be  found  previously  made  by  Niebuhr,  unless  it  happen  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  has  not  written  on.  But  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Niebuhr, 
that  in  one  instance  I  seanshed  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
of  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages'  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  Frontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  indebted 
either  to  Niebuhr  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to  some  other  modem  writer. 
And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  but 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab* 
lish  my  right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Niebuhr  or  from  others  who4iave  gone  over  the  ground 
previously. 

But  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's 
third  volmne,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in  mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  eveiy  point,  what  Niebuhr  had  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  first  part,  although  all  the  subetanoe 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  I 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  his  matter  into  a  more 
popular  shape.  But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  tiie  profoundness 
of  its  researches.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
aa  a  necessary  part  of  my  own  work.    I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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tibrongh  ivith  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeliiig  most  keenly  all  the  while  the 
infinite  difference  between  Kiebnhr's  history  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  volume  is  written  at  too  great 
length.  But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memory  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history :  the  number  of  names  and  events  crowded  into 
a  small  space  is  overwhehning  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
naRative  makes  it  impossible  to  communicate  to  it  much  of  interest ; 
neither  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
us,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  aU  its  facts  at  second-hand.  Ai  d  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realises  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter 
fully  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare;  for,  although  in  out; 
word  form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modem 
times,  yet  the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
call  for  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
be  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
has  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  He  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man*;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much ;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there 
is  hope  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history : 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly 
represented,  will  be  worth  fieur  more  than  a  mere  brief  summaiy  of  them, 
made  the  text  for  a  long  comment  of  his  own. 

BiroBT,  May  SSO*  1S40. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EABLY  LEGENDS  OF  ROME. 


*'Thfi  old  Bongs  of  every  people,  which  boar  the  impress  of  their  character,  and  of  which  tha 
beantieSf  whether  few  or  znaDY,  mast  he  genuine,  because  they  arise  only  from  feeling,  have 
always  been  valued  by  men  ox  xnascoline  and  comprohenslve  taste."— ^m  J.  Maokintosh,  Hist« 
of  Eng^d,  vol.  I.  p.  86. 


THE  LBOBND  OF  iBNBAS. 

When  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy,*  and 
when  Laocoon  had  been  devoured  by  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  H«ir  ammmpwi  o*^ 
gods  to  punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  CZiertiLLJH. 
against  the  will  of  Fate,  then  JEneas  and  his  father  Anchises,  with  their  wives,' 
and  many  who  followed  their  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  But 
they  remembered  to  canr  their  gods  with  them,'  who  were  to  receive  their 
worship  in  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from  the  city^  by 
the  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea.  When 
they  put  to  sea,  the  star  of  Venus,'  the  mother  of  ^neas,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  nieht,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
and  by  this  sign,  ^neas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  fate 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 


The  Trojans,  when  thev  had  brought  their  gods  on  shore,  began  to  sacrifice.' 
But  the  victim,  a  milk-white  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  or  tb«  ^gn  wudi  u 
the  priest  and  his  ministers,  and  fled  away,  ^neas  followed  her ;  Zhon  iHl^  ^ 
for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  guide  ^*^*^- 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till 
she  came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  where  they 
had  purposed  to  sacrifice,  and  there  she  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
was  of  thirty  young  ones.  But  when  JBneas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and 
barren,^  he  doubted  what  he  should  do.    Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice 

>  ArctiniiBj  *IXImi  wipvtty  qnoted  by  Prodns,  *  Tabula  Biensis  and  NaBvius,  quoted  by  Ser- 

Chrestomathia,  p.  488.     See  Fynes  Clinton,  vius.  .£n.  1. 170.  Edit.  lion.  1826. 

Fasti  Hellen.  Vol.  I.  p.  856.  •  Varro  de  Bebus  diyinis,  II.  quoted  by  Ser- 

*  Nffvins,  Fragm.  Bell.  Pun.  1. 16-20.  vius,  i£n.  I.  881. 
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which  said,-:—"  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years ;  when  thirty  yean 
are  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou  obey 
the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  So  the 
Trojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

Now  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  the  children  of  the  soil.*  and  their 
or  Ml  wm  with  «iM  l^g  v^  called  Latinus.  He  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
iMotdaafdMoogntoy.  granted  to  them  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,*  seven  jugera  to 
each  man,  for  that  was  a  man's  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lands  round 'about 
them  ;*®  and  kin^  Latinus  called  upon  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutuliaivs  of  Ardea, 
to  help  him  against  them.  The  quarrel  became  a  war ;  and  the  strangers  took 
the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed ;  and  JSneas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one  people,  and  they  were  called  by  one  niAne, 
Latins. 

But  Tumus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  Ceere."  There 
How  h»  6imp^tmnA  is  ^&s  thcu  auothcr  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius,  and 
Si''5iih5S3^«J^  Tumus  was  killed,  and  ^neas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was 
B^  seen  no  more.     However,  his  son  Ascanius  declared  that  he  was 

not  dead,  but  that  the  gods  had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves ;"  and  his 
people  built  an  altar  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  and  worshipped  him 
by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges,  which  means,  "  the  God  who  was  of  that  very 
land."»» 

THE   LEGBND   OF   ASCANIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas ;  and 
How  AMaafaM  dew  Mezcntius  pressed  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met 
J£'dS"<rf  AJta  £!i!  him  matt  to  man,  and  slew  him"  in  single  fight.  At  that  time 
*^  Ascanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ;  so  he  was  called  lulus,  or  "  the  soft-haired,"  because, 
when  he  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a 

rwn  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown 
the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius  then  removed 
with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side, 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his  city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  lake  ;  and  as  the  city  was  long 
and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa,  which 
is,  the  "  White  Umg  City  ;**  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the 
white  sow." 

THE   LEGEND   OF   ROMULUS. 

Numitor**  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 
gw  Roornim  ud  youu^cr  brothcr  called  Amulius.  When  Procas  died,  Amulius 
■^STw^i^  seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share 
pMiur.  ■  '"^  of  his  father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Numi- 
tor's  only  son  to  be  slam,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 
ffins  who  watched  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god 
Mamers,  who  is  called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  was  eoing  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius 
•ordered  that  the  children,  when  born,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.     It  hap- 

•  "  AboritdBW."— (>ito,  Ori^es,  apnd  Ser-       »  Gato.  apnd  Servimn,  JBn,  I.  2«7. 
viam,  u£n.I.  v.  6.  >«  Servias,  j£n.  IV.  620.    iEln.  XII.  7M. 

*  Oato,  apud  Servimn,  JBn.  XI.  v.  81«.— But       "  livy,  I.  2. 

it  should  bo  observed  that  the  M68.  of  Servioa  '*  Cato.  apud  Serrinm.  iBn.  I.  267. 

give  the  Dumber  of  jugera  variously.  ^  Servius,  Mn,  I.  v.  270. 

>*Oato,apudSenrinm,.£n.I.267,  et.£n«IV.  *•  livy,  I.  8.   Dionysius,  I.  76,  et  seqq.   Plu- 

620  tarch.  in  Komnlo 
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pened  that  the  riyer  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country ;  when,  therefore,  the 
two  chfldren  in  their  hasket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  bj,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and 
whikt  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food."  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  kmg's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  sucl^g  the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;** 
8o  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Larentia^  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus.** 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  mw  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  how  it  wm  amba  ««i 
eatUe  on  the  hill  Aventmus.  NumitorV  herdsmen  laid  an  ambush,  ^^^^'"•^ 
and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,  Numitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter's  childi  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  AJba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Komulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed ;  and 
Numitor  was  made  king,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  bom  of  his  own 
blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  l^ber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  Sotheysdid,  SjJ^SSLjft^^ 
that  they  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  they  mquired  of  the  gods  ^^^^"(^^ 
by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  «««•. 
city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  Evening 
till  morning  ;**  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures."  This  was 
told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of 
the  god's  favor :  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  began 
to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  very  angry ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were  drawn  round  the  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  le^pt  over  them,**  saying,  "  Shall  such  defences  as 
these  keep  your  city  ?"  As  he  did  this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, strucK  Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him ;  and 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  wished  to  build  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 
a  place  of  refuge,"  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from  f'Z^TiiJrSi 
his  pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  ^""i^j^^^lff 
about ;  those  who  had  shed  Blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  MtgiibJIlIllJSvi*. 
of  the  avenger  of  blood ;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
by  their  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
the  nations  round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So 
Romulus  gave  out  that  he  was  goin^  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  be  sports  and  games  to  draw  a  multitude  together.**  The  neighbors  came  to 
see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters :  there  came  the  people  of 

"  Ovid,  Fwti,  m.  64.    ServiuB,  .ffln.  I.  v.  878.  "Livy,  I.  7. 

»  Enniiu,  Annal.  I.  78.  "  Ovidl  Fasti,  IV.  843. 

>  GeDina,  Noct.  Attic  VI.  o.  7,  quoted  from  "  Tho  &mou8  Asylum.    Bee  livy,  L  8. 

Hessoriuii  Sabinus.  "*  Livy,  I.  9. 
»  Eoniui,  AmiaL  L  v.  104. 107. 
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Cteniiia,  and  of  Crustomeriam,  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great  mtdtitude  of  the 
Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games,  the  people  of  Romulus 
rushed  out  upcm  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Csenina  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Romu- 
HowfcrthiicMwtiM  Ins:**  but  they  were  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  nis  own  hand 
S!!Sr!!^'^«ietSLS  slew  their  king  Acron.  Next  the  people  of  Crustumerium,  and 
«rtiMiUrTHpdA.  Qf  Antemna,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Romulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabines  with  a  great  army,  under  Titus  Tatius, 
their  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabmes  dn^w  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they  would  give  her  those  bright 
thinffs  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.**  80  she  opened  a  gate,  and  let  in  the 
Sabmes ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bnght  shields  which 
they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  got  the 
drtfli^  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill  Satumius ;  and  they  and  the  Ro- 
^  * '  mans  iomed  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  hill  and  the  city  of 
Romulus.*^  The  Sabmes  began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of 
its  own  accord ;  once  and  again  they  shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  opened.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushing  in,  behold,  there  burst  forth  from  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  was  near  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  »i¥ept  away  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 
ETblili^iSCd'JS  ^g^°^*^g  ^  ^^®»  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 
^tS!Si^^^  flight,  that  he  might  stay  the  people;**  and  so  their  flight  was 
hMiMii<i»;udhowu»  stayed,  and  they  turned  again  to  the  battle.  And  now  the  fight 
wa!!!X^t««rth«r.  was  fiercer  than  ever :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
bad  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.**  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one :  the  Sa- 
bines with  their  king  dwelt  on  the  hill  Satumius,^  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Quirmalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  bill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Satumius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means  "  the  place  of  meeting. 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  people  of  Laurentum,  because  some  of 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  no^  do  them  justice.*^  So  Romu- 
lus reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations ;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  oh  the  hill  Palatinus ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  called  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Satumius  and 
Qnirinalis  was  Quirium.'^ 

*  Livy,  T.  10.  Annal.  XII.  24.     Tet  MacrobiiiB  relat«t  the 

*  Livy,  I.  11.  wonder  as  liavinflf  hAppeued  at  one  of  the  gatee 
"  Macrobiiis,  Saturnalia,  1.  9.     Macrobius    of  the  Roman  city,  wLen  the  Romans  were  at 

places  the  scene  of  this  wonder   at  a  ffate  war  with  Tatins;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

"  whioh  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Vimma-  destroy  the  consistency  of  the  whole  story  b^ 

lis."    It  would  be  diflBcult  to  reconcile  this  the  nnscasonable  introduction  of  a  topographi- 

story  with  the  other  accounts  of  the  limits  of  cal  difficulty. 

the  two  cities  of  Romulus  and  Tatius :  and  cer-  "  Livy,  1.  12. 

tainlv  a  gate  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Vimmal  could  *  Livy,  I.  IS. 

not  nave  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of  "  Livy,  1.  14. 

Bomulus,  according  to  the  historical  acoount  of  '*  Pertiaps  I  liardly  ought  to  have  embodied 

their  direction  and  extent,  as  given  by  Tacitus,  Niebuhr's  coi^ecture  in  the  legend,  for  certain- 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes  ;**  the  Ramnenses,  and  the  Tttiensee* 
and  the  Lnceres:  the  Ramnenses  were  called  from  Romulus,  how  roobIm  miim^ 
and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres  were  called  from  *^p*<*^ 
Lncumo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  whp  had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
SalMnes,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  Ceelius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  cvam, 
eaeh  of  one  hundred  men ;"  so  all  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  thai 
Celer  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men, 
which  was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  a  just  king,  and  gentle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of 
crimes,  he  did  not  put  them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  h^w  u  T»rfdi«i  ■od- 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.**  In  his  wars  he  was  very  successful,  and  JCJi  lid*^wi*^<if 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af-  •»»*fp«»"*«o«»« 
ter  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that  one  day  he  called  his  people 
together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats'  Pool  :**  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as  dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of 
Mars,  but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried 
him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot."  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to^ 
the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Go,  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth.''  Then  the  people  knew  that  Rom« 
ulus  was  become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  o&ered  sacrifice  to 
him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  NUMA  FOMPIUUS. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  in 
his  place.''    The  Senators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  how  fa  ^«^^  jM; 
themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  l!^im* 
king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.     So  a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people 
murmured,  and  said,  that  there  must  be  a  king  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabincs  each  wished  that  the  king  should  be  one  of 
them ;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabme,  n^  ji„^  Pompiuat 
but  that  the  Romans  should  choose  him."    So  they  chose  Numa  '««*"«"»«• 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks ;"  but  others  would  not  believe  that  or  >!•  wto  ud  «!«■ 
he  owed  it  to  any  foreign  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  fcJSXJi£SiJr8S 
to  be  king,  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  to  know  whether  it  "'"p*'  ^'**- 
was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign.^  And  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  he  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,^^  such 
as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly 
observed  by  all ;  and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens,  who  ministered  in  the  temples ; 

ly  no  ancient  writer  now  extant  speaks  of  the  *  livy,  !•  16. 

town  "  Qairium."    Yet  it  seems  so  probable  a  •• "  Quiriniui 

(>onjectare,  and  fflvea  so  mach  consistency  to  Martia  equis  Acheronta  ftiffit." 

the  story,  tlutt  I  nave  ventured  to  adopt  it.  Horat.  III.  Carm.  8. 

■  Livy,  I.  18.    Varro  de  Lin.  Lat.  8  55.  Ed.  "  Livy,  I.  17. 

Uuiler.  Servias,  2En.  V.  660.  ••  Dionysias,  11.  68. 

"  PatemoB,  quoted  by  LyduB,  de  Magistra-  •  *  Livy,  I.  18.    DionysijiB,  I.  69. 

tibua,  c.  9.  *  Livy,  L  18. 

»•  Cicero  de  EepubUca,  II.  9.  "  Livy,  L  19. 
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and  the  virgins  of  Yesta,  who  tended  the  ever-baming  fire ;  and  the  Salii,  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  songs  and  dances  through  the  citj  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.  And 
in  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods ;  for  he  did  every  thing 
by  the  direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  him  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
welled  out  from  the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men.^  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods  Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hiU  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  hj 
the  flight  of  birds.^  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egeria  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  might  prove  it  to  them.  He 
called  many  of  the  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  in 
earthen  dishes  ;**  and  then.on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to 
visit  him;  and  stndghtway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  so 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices  ;*•  neither 
did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  anjr  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.**  But  he  taught  the  people  to  offer  in  sacnfice  nothing  but  ttie  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  com. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  roan  on  his 
othhgooiMm  umKit  own  inheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  which 
oUnT&'J'imi  Romulus  had  won  in  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
uiidgB.  gj^yg  ^  certain  portion  to  every  man.*'    He  then  ordered  lartd- 

marks  to  be  set  on  every  portion  ;*•  and  Terminus;  the  god  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city,**  who  had  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings ;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through- 
out the  reign  of  king  Numa;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her  •,^  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  he  had  lived  to  the  age  ot 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  were  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb.'^ 

THE  LBOBND   OF  TULLU8  H06TILIUS. 

When  Numa  was  dead,  the  Senators  agam  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  power 
Hew  tbUu.  Hortoina  amouffst  themselves.     But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tullus 


""^-  HostiUus,  whose  father's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines."  Tullus 
loved  the  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him,  as  king,  amongst 
those  who  nad  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them* 
selves  on  the  hill  Cselius,  and  there  he  dwelt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  to  prove  his  valor ;  for  the 
Of  Us  WW  with  the  countrymen  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
tattem^thijH^  dered  one  another.**  Now  Alba  was  governed  by  Caius  Cluilius, 
•DdtiMCurutiL         ^i^Q  ^gg  ^i^g  dictator;  and  Cluilius  sent  to  Rome  to  complain  o! 

«  Livy,  1. 19,  20.    Ovid,  Faati,  HI.  876.  «  Cicero  do  Rep.  11. 14. 

«"  Ovid,  Fasti,  III.  289,  et  seqq.    Plutarch,  ^  DionjBiua,  II.  74.    Plutaroh,  Noma,  16. 

Noma,  16.  ^  Plutarch,  KumA,  17. 

••  Plutarch,  Numa,  16.    Dionyaiua,  II.  60.  »  Livy,  I.  21. 

•  Cicero  do  Eepub.  II.  14.  "  Plutarch,  Numa,  22. 

•  Plutarch,  Numa,  8.    Varro,  apud  Augus-  "  Dionyaius,  III.  1. 
tfak.    Civit.  Dei,  IV.  81.  ••  Livy,  I.  22,  et  aeqq. 
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the  wTonga  done  to  bis  people,  and  TuUus  sent  to  Alba  for  tbe  same  purpose. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Cluilius  led  his  people  agamst 
Rome,  and  lay  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  there  he  died.  Met- 
tius  Fufetius  was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay 
in  Uieir  camp,  Tullns  passed  them  by,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But 
when  MetUus  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  two  leaders 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel.  So  three  twin  brothers  were 
chosen  oat  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twm  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Curiatii.  The  combat  took  place  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Honitii  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Curiatii 
each,  as  they  were  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when  Horatius  saw  that  they 
were  a  great  way  o£f  from  one  another,  he  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  fit^t  of 
them  ;  and  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  then  he  eatf  y  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.     So  the  ^ctory  remained  to  the  Romans. 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,^  and  Horatius  weivt  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  H<nriioimtiaid«whii 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  £^';!^^*S& 
^  him.  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  '^^^•^ 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  home 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  th%!t 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  "  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy."  But  men  said 
that  it.  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges  who 
judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.    For  thus  said  the  kw, 

'*^nui  two  men  shall  give  iadgment  on  the  shedder  of  hlood. 


If  he  ehall  appeal  from  tLeir  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 

If  their  Jud^ent  be  conflrmed,  cover  nia  head. 

Hang  lum  with  a  halter  on  the  accursed  tree : 

Boonrge  him  either  within  the  aacred  limit  or  the  dty  or  without.'* 

So*ihey  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  goins  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  condemn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  their  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  maiden  to 
have  been  lawfully  slain.  Tet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  performed  ever  afterwards 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans ;"  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Yeii  and  FidensB.  or  um  §mM  i-^ 
But  in  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mcttius  Fufetius,  stood  aloof,  "SZ^^^tlS^t!^ 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  ^^"'^^ 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  gom^  to  make  a 
speech  to  them ;  and  they  came  to  hear  bun,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  MetUus  and  bound  bun  between  two  chari- 
ots, and  drove  the  chariots  different  ways,  and  tore  him  asunder.  After  this  he 
sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  all  the  Albans 
come  and  live  at  Rome ;  there  they  had  the  hill  Cselius  for  their  dwelling-place, 
and  became  one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gamed  a  victory  over 

••  IAtj,  L  M.  *  livy,  I.  87,  et  aeqq. 
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i^jgBffTuUH,  iiAT.  them.''  But  now,  whether  it  were  that  Tullns  had  neglected  the 
C«med4£htS«-  worship  of  the  gods  whilst  he  had  been  so  busy  in  his  wars,  the 
signs  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  became  manifest.  A  plague  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  TuUus  himself  was  at  last  stricken  with  a  lingering  disease.  Then 
he  bethought  him  of  good  and  holy  Numa,  and  how,  in  his  time,  the  gods  had 
been  so  gracious  to  Rome,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  signs  whenever 
Numa  inquired  of  them.  So  Tullus  also  tried  to  inquire  of  Jupiter,  but  the  god 
was  angry,  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for  Tullus  did  not  consult  him  righUy ; 
so  he  sent  his  lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  his  house  were  burnt  to  ashes.  This 
made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted  a  king  who  would  follow  the  example 
of  Numa ;  so  they  chose  his  daughter's  son,  Ancus  Marcius,  to  reign  over  them 
in  the  room  of  Tullus. 

THE  8T0RT  OF  ANGUS  MARCIUS. 

Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius.  He  published  the  reli- 
of  the  good  nign  of  gious  ceremonics  which  Numa  had  commanded,  and  had  them 
AiMiMMudiii.  written  out  upon  whited  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum, 

that  all  might  know  and  observe  them.^^  He  had  a  war  with  the  LaUns  and 
conquered  them,  and  brought  the  people  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  hill  Aven- 
tinus  to  dwell  on.**  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Romans  ;'^  and  he  gave  up  the  forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Latins,  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  He  founded  the  colony 
at  Ostia,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.^  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Janiculum, 
and  joined  the  hill  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river.**  He  secured 
the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills  by  a  great  dyke,  which  was  called 
the  dyke  of  the  Quirites."  And  he  built  a  prison  under  the  hill  Saturnius, 
towards  the  forum,  because,  as  the  people  grew  in  numbers,  offenders  against 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  also.^  At  bst  king  Ancus  died,  after  a  reign 
of  three-and-twenty  years.®* 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


*Ek  tQv  dpni^ivt^v  Tticfiifptvv  roiatra  iv  riC  voftl^uw  ndhrra  S  6t1l\dov,  elx  iiiaprdvot '  koI  o9n  &t 
wotnral  hftv^Kaat  ircpl  ahr^v,  hi  ri  fici^v  ffOff/ioSvrsc,  ftSXXov  norctfwv,  o6rc  &i  hryoypd^oi  ^vviOtcav  M 
ri  irpoffaywytfrcpoy  rjgj  itcpodcti  9  dXnOivrtftov,  hna  AvtisXiyKra  ical  tA  iroAAd  hrb  XP^^^^  abrQv  iirtar^t 
hi  H  nvSAiis  hvnuKtiKdra,  thpffo^ai  U  ^yncdtttvot  h  r&v  hi^vtcrdrttv  oiv^c/mv,  &s  raXatA  iivai,  iiro- 
Xp(ovr»s. — ^Thdoydidbb,  I.  21.  

I  HAYS  given  the  stories  of  the  early  kings  and  founders  of  Rome,  in  their 
own  proper  form ;  not  wishing  any  one  to  n^istake  them  for  real  history,  but 
thinking  them  far  too  fsunous  and  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  But  what  is  the 
real  history,  in  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  long  admired  the  tales  of  Romulus 
and  Numa  ?     This  is  a  qucistion  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered :  I  shall 

••  Livy,  I.  81.  •>  Livy,  I.  88. 

•'  livy,  I.  82.    Dionvsiufl,  m.  86.  "  Livy,  I.  88. 

"  Cicero  de  Repnb.  II.  18.    Livy,  I.  88.  "  Livy,  I.  88. 

*•  Cicero  de  Repub.  II.  18.  •*  Cicero  de  Repub.  II.  18.  livy  says,."  twen* 

•  Cicero,  ib.    livy,  I.  88.    Dionys.  III.  44.  ty-four  years."  1.  86, 
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ecmtent  myself  here  with  giving  the  few  points  that  seem  sufficiently  established ; 
referring  those  who  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
work  of  Niebuhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  copy  or  to  abridge  it 

The  first  question  in  the  history  of  every  people  la.  What  was  their  race  and 
language  ?  the  next.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and 
pohtical  organization  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  answer  these  questions  with 
respect  to  Rome. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin,  Politically, 
Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language  LMgQi«»  of  th«  b«. 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  ""^ 
^e  Etruscan,  and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are  so  far  marked 
out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbri* 
ana,  Sabines,  or  Samnites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  r,^,  «mimmm  wiik 
firom  the  hterature  of  another,  are  the,  same  in  Greek  and  Latm;  *^''o»*'«- 
the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar.  Tt  is 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
ovmpread  both  Greece  and  It^y,  under  the  various  names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrse- 
nians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a 
distinct  and  superior  character,  and  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that 
in  after  ages  they  disclaimed  idl  connection  with  them.^ 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
oonomon  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  pwti,wiuifluit«rtk* 
of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebuhr  has  ^^"*°^ 
remarked,  that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.'  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasffian  and  partly  Oscan ;  but  also  that  they  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Peksgians  by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation ;  the  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  Uiat  of  the  Romans.  But  it  does  not  explain  na^noo^^^nOf 
the  difference  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  which  the  pecu-  h!^  *' 

liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We  must  inquire,. then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid 
us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to  geography  and  national 

^  The  Pelasgiansj  in  the  opiziion  of  Horodo-  The  word  "  scutimi'*  was,  in  the  first  edition 
tus,  were  a  barbarian  race,  and  spoke  a  barba-  of  tliis  work,  introduced  inadvertently  into  the 
lian  Lmgnaffe. — ^I.  57,  58.  This  merely  means  list  of  Latin  military  terms,  unconnected  with 
that  they  did  not  speak  Oreek.  No  one  doubts  Greek ;  as  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  fiimily 
the  conneetion  belween  Greek  and  Latin ;  jet  with  ^/cOro; :  but  yet  there  are  so  makiy  words 
Plautua,  speaking  of  one  of  his  own  comedies,  of  the  same  family  in  the  other  languages  of  the 
the  story  of  whidi  was  borrowed  firom  Phile-  Indo-Germanio  stock,  that  the  connection  be- 
mon.  says,  longs  rather  to  the  general  resemblance  sub- 
"  Pnilemo  scripsit.  Plautus  vertit  barbard/^-^  sistmg  between  all  those  languages,  than  to  the 
Trinummus,  Prolog,  v.  19.  closer  likeness  which  may  subsist  between  any 
That  is,  "  translated  into  Latin."  The  discov-  two  of  them  towards  one  another.  And  this 
ery  of  affinities  in  languages,  when  they  are  not  more  distant  relationship  exists,  I  doubt  not, 
so  dose  as  to  constitute  merely  a  difference  of  between  the  Oscan  and  even  the  Etruscan  Ian- 
dialect,  belongs  only  to  philoloffers.  Who,  till  gaages,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
very  lately,  suspected  tliat  SansKrit  and  Bnglish  Germanic  family ;  and  so  far  Greek,  as  well  as 
had  any  connection  with  each  other  ?  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  German,  may  be  rightly 

*  He  instances,  on  the  one  hand,  Bomus,  used  as  an  instrument  to  enable  us  to  dcoi- 

Agerj  Aratrum,  vlnnm.  Oleum.  Lac,  Bos,  Sub,  pher  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.    Lanzi^s  fault 

Oris:  while  on  the  other  hand,  Duellum,  En-  consisted  in  assuming  too  dose  arosemblouoe 

BOB,  Hasta,  Sagitta,  SsCy  are  quite  different  from  between  Greek  and  Etruscan ;  in  supposing 

the  eorrespouding  Greek  terms.    See  Niebuhr,  that  they  were   sisters,  rather   than   aistant 

Som.  Gesch.  VoL  L  p.  8S.  Ed.  1837.  oouaina. 
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traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  arrire  at  an  answer  to  the 
second  question  in  Roman  history,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  civil  society  at 
Rome? 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 
Obiioet  nognviiiMi  of  Latium,  divided  from  Etruria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the 
PMitkmor^aM.  Sabines  close  on  the  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  ,Anio.  No 
other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber;'  some  were  clus- 
tered on  and  round  the  Alban  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  from  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome  was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
i^^SSi^^S^  cities,  and  so  near  a  neighbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  SalHnes,  so  its 
ttoMHidpMpie.  population  was  in  part  formed  out  of  one  of  these  nations,  and 
many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  theh-  numbers  were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and 
outcasts  from  all  the  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have 
been  Sabines ;  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,^  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans. 

We  know  that  for  all  points  of  detail,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of 
time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  Etruscan  rites  and  usages 
came  }n  with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  Hill  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine  were  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largelv  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  We 
may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of  the  Mamcrtini  of  a  more 
historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may  have  greatly  resembled  that  larger 
band  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
ditUob  «r  tiia  p~-rB  ucnscs,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,*  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose 
pMvbtatotiuMtRiM.  ^ijgm  ^  belong,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  niay  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
ten  smaller  bodies  called  curiae ;  so  that  the  whole  people  c(M)sisted  of  thirty 
curiae:  these  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
.  three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  century  were  exactly 
a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided. into  ten  curias ;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

*  I  hftd  ibrffotten  what  may  be  the  single  *  These  in  livy^s  ilnthook  are  eaUedmerelv 
ezoeption  of  Ficana,  whioh,  aooording  to  Fe»-  "  Centuri»  eqnitum,"  ch.  18.  Bat  in  the  tentr 
iuB,  stood  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  at  the  eleventh  book,  ch.  6,  they  appear  as  ".  Antique  tribos." 
milestone  from  Bome :  tlmt  is,  according  to  Sir  Both  expressions  come  to  the  same  tiling,  for 
W.  Oell  and  others,  at  the  spot  now  called  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen,  as  appears 
Tenata  di  Dr&ffonoella.  But  Westphal  places  by  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Prisoos  ana  the 
Ficana  at  Traphusa,  which  is  at  some  distance  augur,  Attus  Navins,  were  sni>posed  to  rep- 
from  the  'Hber ;  so  that  according  to  him,  the  resent  the  three  tribes,  and  their  number  was 
statement  in  the  text  would  be  absomtoly  correct,  fixed  upon  that  principle:  just  as  the  thirty 

*  So  Junius  Oraochanus,  as  quoted  by  Varro,  centuries  of  foot  soldion  represented  the  thirty 
de  L.  L.,  V.  sec  65 :  and  so  also  Cioero,  ae  Be-  curia. 

VnblioA.  U.  8. 
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rect  to  say,  that  the  unioa  of  ten  curise  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  rttbm  oud*  op  of  o« 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements ;  and  **•»  ««*-•' *««^ 
these  wens  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curiae,  but  the  gentes  or  houses  which 
made  up  the  curiae.  The  first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  several  families  who  were  bound  together  by  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  certain  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a. house  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or  less 
distant,  all  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  families 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood :  such  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
tie ;  although  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meanings,  an  artificial 
bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consistin^ar 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  stranffers, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  by  a  fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  law, 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  t^ether  rival  the  force  of  nature. 

Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consisting  from  the 
earliest  times  of  mem^rs  and  dependents,  the  original  inhabitants  Tb»  hmum  md  omIi 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  """**  . 
members  of  a  family ;  and  if  so,  members  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  &milies,  that  is,  the 
house :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Rome ;  these  depend-^ 
ents  on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation ;  the  clients  were 
something  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were  i^- mi,,!,,,,!,,  ||,.|^, 
nothing.  But  wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  of  a  "'""""'"'* 
body  of  houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population 
of  a  very  distinct  kind.  Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the  land,  or  more  com- 
monly the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  district  might  be  conquered,  and  united  ' 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  tnis  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses : 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation ;  it  united  personal  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed  property, 
r^ulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  affiiirs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But,  strictly,  they  were 
not  its  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and  no 
tribe  ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  cltum  to  it ;  with  the  state  demesne,  with  whatever,  in 
short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citizens,  were  the  original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

The  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.*  These,  besides 
receiving  grants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  TiMi,Mtti«nMitoQtiM 
them  as  Roman  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Aventinus  assigned  as  '^'"«*«™n- 
a  resilience  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Aventine  was  without 
the  walls,  although  so  near  to  them :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  their  abode,  like  the  Pfalburger  of  the  middle  ages» — men  not  admitted  to 
lire  within  the  city,  but  enjoying  its  protection  agcunst  foreign  enemies. 

*  8m  mebnhr's  chapter  "  IHe  Gemeinde  und  die  plebeisohen  Tribos." 
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It  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said  of  Che  people  in  these 
M«aMnortii«h<ni««  early  times,  refers  only  to  the  full  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
w«n  um  oBiydUMM.  ^^g  q£  ^jjg  houses.  Thc  assembly  of  the  people  was  the  assembly 
of  the  curi® ;  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  of  the  houses ;  while  the 
senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
council. 

The  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  iU-defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarch- 
Tiw  uiif»«  pown  over  ies  of  thc  middle  ages.  Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute  ; 
iiM  NiaiiioM.  but  over  the  real  people,  that  ts,  over  the  houses,  his  power  was 

absolute  only  in  war,  and  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers ;  that 
is,  to  the  ereat  council  of  the  curiae.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,^  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
movables 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THR  CITY  OF  ROME,  ITS  TERBITOET,  AND  ITS  SCENERY, 


Muros,  arcemque  procal,  oo  rara  domonun 


TectA  vident.- 

Hoc  ncmus,  hauc,  inqait.  frondoso  vertioe  collczn, 

Quia  I>eu8  incertum  est,  uabitat  Deus.^' 

ViBoiL,  Ma,  Vin. 

If  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
»ii7  iM*  «f  dM  dty  period  of  its  highest  splendor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
^^RooM-  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  tha.n  the  begin- 

ning of  its  authentic  history,  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  undertaking  of 
those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomoerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by  Tacitus,^ 
Th»  ori<i»a  vvmm^  includcd  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
**""*  immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered  with  water ; 

*  Cicero  de  RepablicA,  Y.  8.  timius  Severns,  at  the  Janus  QoadrifoDB  *^  (tbla 

*  Tacitus,  Azmal.  XII.  24.— It  is  evident,  by  must  not  ^  confounded  with  the  Arch  of  Sev- 
the  minnteness  of  his  description,  that  the  con-  eras  on  the  Via  Sacra,  just  under  the  ca^itol), 
eecrated  limits  of  the  original  city  had  been  "  and  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  circuB, 
oarefhlly  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  this  is  so  as  to  include  the  Ara  Maxima,  as  far  as  the 
exactly  one  of  the  points  on  which,  as  we  know  Ara  Consi,  at  thc  foot  of  the  hill.  It  then  pro- 
by  our  own  expenence  with  regard  to  parish  ceeded  from  the  Scptizonium  Hust  opposite 
boundaries,  a  tradition  kept  up  bv  yearly  cere-  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
monies  may  safelv  be  trusted.  The  exact  line  Palatine),  tUl  it  came  under  tlie  baths  of  Tra- 
of  this  original  romoerium  is  thus  marked  bv  ran  (or  Titus),  which  were  the  Curiw  Veteres. 
Bunsen  in  his  description  of  Rome,  Vol.  1.  From  thence  it  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 
p.  187 :  **  It  set  out  from  the  Forum  Boarium,  Velia,  on  wliich  the  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands, 
ue  site  of  wliioli  is  fixed  by  the  Arch  of  Sep-  and  where  Tadtus  places  the  Sacellum  Larium." 
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BO  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capito- 
Ime,  the  gronnd  afterwards  occupied  bj  the' Roman  forum. 

But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  Hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as  to  become  a 
dty  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or  tim 
republican  Rome,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  ^'"*' 
belonging  to  three  only  of  the  later  seven  hills,  that  is,  to  the  Palatine,  the  Caelian, 
and  the  Esquihne.  These  first  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palatium,  Yelia,  Cermalus,  Cselius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.'  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  formed  a  suburb ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Quirites,  ascribed  in  the  story 
to  Ancus  Marcius,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  that 
of  the  Caelian  Hill  near  the  Porta  Capena.' 

At  this  time  Rome,  though  already  a  city  on  seven  hills,  was  distinct  from  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Capitolme,  Quirinal,  and  Yiminnl  Hills.  The  J]^^^  'ta^Sal 
two  cities,  although  united  under  one  government,  had  still  a  sep-  later  d^ 
arate  existence ;  they  were  not  completely  blended  into  one  till  that  second 
period  in  Roman  history  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
kter  kings. 

The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its  first  period,  the  true  Ager 
Romanns,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day.*     It  did  not  ex-  rh»AtnJL 
tend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio ;  and,  """^ 

on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  ^as  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs,'  the  Ager  Romanus 
was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious  sense  ;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its 
bounds,  which  (k>uld  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have 
both  acquired  an  interest  such  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  8««mit  •§  tk«  adgh. 
itself  shall  perish  ?     The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  »«'»'«'i«'R<»"»- 
see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.'     In  early  times 
the  natural  wood  still  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 

It  followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  Via  Sacra,  an  inal  Hills,  near  the  charch  of  8.  Francesoo  di 

fiir  as  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum  Bomanum.  Paola,  where  a  miserable  sort  of  ft(|nare  is  stiD 

Bat  Tacitas  does  not  mention  it  as  going  on  to  called  Piazza  Suburra)  may  have  jomed  in  the 

join  the  Fonun  Boariom,  beoanse  in  the  earli-  festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  seven  hilla 

est  times  this  valley  was  either  a  lake  or  a  or  heights,  although  they  were  not  themselves 

swamp,  and  the  Pomcerium  could  not  descend  "Montani"  (see  Varro  de  L.  L.,  VI.  24.  Ed. 

below  the  edge  of  the  Palatine  Hill.    Nibby,  in  Miiller),  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  dty 

his  work  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  places  the  of  the  Palatine,  and  not  to  the  Sabine  city  of 

Curia  Veteres  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sacel-  the  Capitoline  Ilill.    For  tho  exact  situations  of 

lam  Lariom  between  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  the  otlicr  seven  spots,  see  Bunsen,  description 

Forum  on  the  Via  Nova.     The  position  of  the  of  Rome,  Vol.  I.  ^.  141.     Velia  was  the  ascent 

Carise  Veteres  b  certainly  doubtful.     Niebuhr  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Palatine,  where  the 

himself  (Vol.  I- p.  288.     Note  786.    Eng.  Tr.)  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands.    Cermalus,  or  Ger- 

thinks  that  tho  Pomoerium  can  scarcely  be  car-  malus.  was  oft  the  northwest  side  of  the  Pola- 

lied  so  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline;  and  the  tine,  just   above  the  Volabrum:    Fagutal   is 

authority  for  identifying  the  Curie  Veteres  thought  to  have  been  the  ground  near  the 

with  the  site  of  the  Baths  of- Titus  or  Trajan  is  Porta  Esquilina,  between  the  Arch  of  GaUi- 

not  decisive ;  for  it  onlv  appears  that  Biondo,  enus  and  the  Sette  Sale.  •  Oppius  and  Cispiua 

writing  in  1440,  calls  tne  ruins  of  the  Baths  were  also  parts  of  the  Esquiline ;  the  former  is 

"Curia  Vecchia,"  and  says  that  in  old  legal  marked  bv the  present  church  of  S.  Maria Maff- 

instniments  they  were  commonly  so  called,  giore,  and  the  latter  lay  between  that  ohnrSi 

(Beschreibung  Koms,  Vol.  III.  part  2,  p.  222.)  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 

Now  considering  the  general  use  of  the  word  *  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  408.  Ed.  2d.  and 

Cnria,  and  that  the  name  is  in  the  singular  num-  Bunsen.    Beschreibung  Roms,  Vol.  t.  p.  620. 

ber,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Biondo^s  Curia  *  See  Strabo.^Lib.  v.  p.  258.     Ed.  Avland, 

Vetna  must  be  the  Curiie  Veteres  of  Tacitus.  and  compare  Livy,  I.  28.    "  Fossa  Cluiua,  ab 

'  For  the  aooount  of  this  old  Septimontium.  Urbe  baud  plus  quinaue  millia."    And  II.  89. 

see  Festus,  under  the  word  ^*  Scptimontio.^^  ^^  Ad  Fossas  Cluilias  V.  ab  Urbe  M.  P.  castris 

Festua  adds  an  eighth  name,  Suburra.  Niebuhr  positis,  populatur  iftde  Agrum  HomanuTH. 

conjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pagus  *  Seo  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  88.    Ed.  Muller. 

Saeosanus  (which  was  the  same  district  as  the  *  The  substance  of  this  description,  taken 

Bubom,  and  Uy  undep  the  Esquiline  and  Vim-  from  my  journals  and  recollections  of  my  viait 
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it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testacco.  Across  the 
Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  but  its 
summit  is  a  level  unbroken  Une,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
itself  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  frofai  it,  and  returned  in  their  highest 
and  boldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  above  the  Milvia^  bridge  and  the 
Fkuninian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the*  Campagna 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall, 
all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Yolscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly 'to 
be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plam  of  the  Campagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  re- 
flected from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  hi^est  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with 
the  summit  of  Helvellyn,^  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alban  hills  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum  ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  waUs  and  towers  of  Labicum, 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apeniunes  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Praeneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  opemnep 
into  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
ciuneur  of  um  om.  ^7  ^oug  grecu  swelllug  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
v**^  in  the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.     The  streams  are 

dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliffe,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  sQl  bare  and  desolate,  with  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  Uttle  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighborhood  ;  such  also,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  'Even  for  the  second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history  ;  but  a  scries  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fidently connect  with  their  causes  or  their  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give  the  stories  m  their  oldest  and  most  genuine  form  ;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre 
contrast,  all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

to  Some  in  1827,  was  instirted  somo  time  sinoe  ^  The  height  of  Monte  Cavo  !a  variomdr  given 

in  the  History  of  Borne  published  hy  the  8o-f  at  9988  or  2966  French  feet.     See  Bansen, 

dety  for  the  Diffusion  of  UseM  Knowledge.  Vol.  I.  p.  40.    HelveUyn  is  re<^oned  at  8056 

I  am  obliged  to  mention  this,  lest  I  might  be  English  feet,  by  Ck>l.  Mudge;  by  Mr.  Otlev,  in 

snspeoted  of  having  borrowed  trom  another  his  Quide  to  the  lAkes,  it  is  estimated  at 

work  without  acknowledgment  what  was  in  8070. 
fkot  furnished  to  that  work  by  myselt 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STOBIES  OF  THE  LaIEB  EmOB. 


*'  Quia  noYiiB  hio  noBtria  snooessit  sedibiis  hospes  f 
Quern  Base  ore  fereiui,  quAzn  fortl  peotore  et  armis  f ' 

VmaiL,  JEa.  IV. 


8T0BT   OF  L.   TABQUINIU8  PRIBOUS. 

In  tbe  days  of  Ancus  Marcius  there  oame  to  Rome  from  Tarquinii,  a  city  of 
Etniria,  a  vealthy  Etruscan  and  his  wife.'  The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a 
Greek/  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  becaose  it  «tiMbMb<rfiteiri». 
was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant^  and  found  a  home  at  TarquiniL  S^un*.  ,  *"** 
There  he  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.  But  his 
son  found,  that  for  his  father's  sake  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  stranger ;  so 
he  left  Tarquinii,  and  went  with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Rome,  for  there,  it  was  said, 
strangers  were  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  be  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wife,  an  eagle  came  and  plucked 
the  cap  from  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  air ;  and  then  flew  down  affain 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.  So  Tanaquil  was  ^lad  at 
this  sight,  and  she  told  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  auffury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
would  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  ^he  stranger  came  to  Rome,  th^y  called  him  Lucius  Tarquinius  f 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council;  and  his  riches  won  oru»^mirffkk^ 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  ^"^ 
Jdng.  He  served  the  kinff  well  in  peace  and  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
great  honor,  and  when  he  died  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
bis  children. 

But  Tarquinius  was  in  great  favor  with  the  people,  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
khur,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Ancus.     ^  ^^ 
Sc  he  beflran  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works,  both  in  war  and  ^^ 

peace.  Be  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoil.^  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and  took 
from  them  the  town  of  Collatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
had  come  with  him  from  Tarquinii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  their  citks,  and  took  them  one  after 
another ;  for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  peace ;'  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  be- 
tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.     And  in  the  space  ^^*^ 

between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drainecl  it,  he  formed  the 
Circus,  or  great  race«coursc,  for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 
divided  out  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 
round  it.     Next  he  set  about  building  a  wall  of  stone  to  go  round  the  city ;  and 

>  liTy,  L  S4.  *  Cioero,  Livv;  and  Dionyeiiis,  in  lode  dtetii. 

«IiTy,ilMd.    Bionjrs.  m.  4C-A8.     Cioerode       «  Livr,  I.  86>«8. 
RitpnbGoi,  n.  19.  *  Livy,  I.  88.  85.    Dlonysiius  III.  67,  6& 
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be  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  added  a  hundred. new  senators  to  the 
senate,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  horse  gained  him  great  victories  over  bis 
enemies. 

Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 
Of  th.  feinou  Mgnr,  ^  c^U  thcm  after  his  own  name.  But  Attus  Na^ius,  who  was 
AuuNaviiit.  •  greatly  skilled  m*  augury,  forbade  him.  Then  th6  king  mocked 
at  his  art,  and  said,  "  Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether 
the  thing  which  I  now.  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  And  Attus 
Navius  asked  counsel  of  the  gods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  "It  may.** 
Then  the  king  said,  "It  was  in  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  whetstone,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the 
whetstone  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquinius  reigned  long  and  prospered  greatly  ;   and  thera  waa  a  young  man 

brought  up  in  his  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 

s«i7iiisT£>tobehis  tales,  and  said  that  he  was''  the  son  of  a  god;   but  others  said^ 

iii^Kd  b*ui«  ^  that  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  king's 


clients.  But  he  served  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  the 
people,  and  the  king  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man 
was  called  Servius  Tullius.  But  when  the  sons  of  king  Ancus  saw  that  Servius 
was  so  loved  by  king  Tarquinius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they* 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  king  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story ;  and  while  he  was  hear- 
ing one  of  them  speak,  the  other  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fled.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  act^d  in  all 
things  as  if  he  were  kin?,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Servius  was  suffered  to  reign  in  his  place.  Then  the  sons  of  Ancus  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them  ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THE   STORY   OF   SERVIUS   TULLIUS. 

'*  Long  live  the  CommonB'  King,  King  James." 

JLadt  or  THE  Lake. 

Servius  Tullius  was  a  just  and  good  king  ;^°  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
Bow  kinr  Bcrtiui  en.  vidcd  amoug  them  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
iwi«itiwci(7.  Q^^  Y^Q  made  manv  wise  and  good  laws,  to  mmntain  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans,^* and  conquered  them.  He  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills"  to 
the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  ou  the  Esquiline ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  raised  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•  Livy,  I.  86.    DionvBins,  III.  70,  71.     Ci-         •  Livy,  I.  40. 

oero  de  Divinat.  1. 17,  8  82.  »  DionysioB,  TV,  18-15.  40. 

'  DionyFiiufl,  IV.  2.    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  627.  "  livy,  I.  421 

•  Caooro  de  Bepub.  IL  21.  »  Livy,  I.  48. 
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He  built  a  temple^'  of  Diana  on  the  Avcntine,  where  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Romans,  sboold  offer  their  common  sacrifices ;  and  the  Romans  were  the 
chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole'*  people ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  trif>es,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  orhiari«i  kwt-  ua 
ax-and-twenty.  Then  he  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  accord-  JJ^pL^iu  JoJiiilil 
ing  to  the.  value  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  ••""•'^ 
into  centuries  ;  and  the  centuries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
arms,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
had  good  and  full  armor,  the  poorer  centuries  had  hut  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  be  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  all  the  people  together  in  their  cen- 
turies, and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  king ;  and  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  him,  because  he  was  so  loved 
by  the  commons :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king  after  him, 
but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  sovem  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kingly  power,  that  so  he  mig^ht  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  he  had  made,  and  plight 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  .and  happy. 

Now  king  Servius  had  no  son,"  but  he  had  two  daughters ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  king  Tarquinius.  These  daughters  ^^  h,  tmniti  us 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  JJJ  ."iJII^f  Eif*  t2^ 
Tarquinius  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  .'"*"*"•• 
was  proud  and  full  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  Tullia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  Tullia,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  could 
not  bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  be  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself ;  and 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband,  and  then 
they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they,  might  work  all  the  wickedness  of  their 
hearts,  according  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles,''  who  hated  the  good  kinc^;  and  he  joined 
himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  hpw  Lwihu  TarqutD- 
ihey  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  J^c.iSli'fii'tolll 
violence  and  oppression.  When  all  was  ready,  he  waited  for  the  ■"»^*'^- 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons,'^  who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields 
getting  in  their  com.  Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate^house, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.  And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  Upon  this  the  old  man"  went  in  haste  to 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on 
the  king's  seat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  bad  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to  the  ground ;  and  he  went  into  the  sen- 
atc-house,  and  called  together  the  senators,  as  if  he  were  already  king.  Servius 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house ;  but  when  he 
was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him,  and  left  him  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia'*  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
ing ashamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  utm  tu  «i«ir«d  tqi. 
Lucius  out  from  the  senate-house,  and  said  to  him,  '*  Hail  to  thee,  'owr*£J'i»5lr?SII3 
long  Tarquinius !"  But  Lucius  bade  her  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  ^'' 
going  home,  the  body  of  her  father  was  lying  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  char- 
iot stopped  short,  and  showed  to  Tullia  where  her  father  lay  in  his  blood.    But 

»  Ury,  I.  iS.  ^  Liv7, 1. 4«.    Dionysius,  IV.  80. 

"•  I>ioiiyaiQs.  IV.  16-20.    livy,  L  48.  Cicero       "  DionvBiuB,  IV.  88. 
d«  SepablicA,  II.  S8.                  ^  »  Livy,  1. 48. 

>Z2v7,L4«.  "Livy,1.48. 
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•  she  iMtde  him  drive  on,  for  the  furies  of  her  wickedness  were  upon  her,  and  the 
chariot  roUed  over  the  body ;  and  she  went  to  her  home  with  her  father's  blood 
upon  the  wheels  of  her  chariot  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tullia 
reigned  in  the  place  of  the  good  king  Servius. 

THB  STORT  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THB  TTRANT. 

Ttyyyf        v6fitnd  rt  mvci  «4r^i«,  Kal  fitirmt  ywaiKms,  crtfMi  rt  ixfirvf' — HxBOXXmJB,  III.  SO. 

SuperboB 

Tarquinl  nsoea. — ^Horace,  Carm.  I.  IS. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  gained  his  power  wickedly,  and  no  less  wickedly  did  he  ex- 
or  Muff  Tai^nhuiH  crciso  it.  He  kept  a  guard*'  of  armed  men  about  him,  and  he 
udkugmtp*w«r.  ruled  all  things  at  his  own  will :  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled 
of  their  ^oods,  many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also  whom  he  slew. 
He  despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  that  the  senators  might  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  till  there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he  made  friends 
of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octa- 
vius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum ;  and  he  became  very  powerful  amongst  the  Latins, 
insomuch  that  when  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  had  dared  to  speak  against  him 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  Latins,  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  plotting  his  death, 
and  procured  false  witnesses  to  confirm  his  charge ;  so  that  the  Latins  judged 
him  to  be  ^Ity,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid 
of  Tarquinius,  that  they  made  a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  The  Hemicans'^  also  joined  this  league,  and  so 
did  Ecetra  and  Antium,  cities  of  the  Volscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  Volscians,  and  he  took**  Suessa 
Of  kk  Midiaci.  Md  Pometia,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Volscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoil 
f^VST!!!? t^  ^as  forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works 
****  in  Rome ;  and  he  finished  what  his  father  had  begun  ;  the  great 

drains  to  drain  the  low  grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
Now  the  ground  on  which  he  was  going  to  build  his  temple,  was  taken  up  with 
many  holy  places  of  the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  days 
of  km^  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augury  whether  he  might 
not  take  away  these  holy  places,  to  make  room  for  his  own  new  tediple.  The  gods 
allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except  only  the  holy  places  of  the  g<S  of 
Youth,"  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  move.  But  the  augurs  said  that  this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed 
how  the  youth  of  the  city  should  never  pass  away,  nor  its  boundaries  be  moved  by 
the  conquests  of  an  enemy.  A  human  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Capitoline  Hill 
should  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  to  Jupiter,**  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman**  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  nme 
^bf^STotTSSS  ^^^8  of  t^c  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.  When  the 
«ftiM8aS^toth«UBff.  kinflr  refused  them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of  the  books, 
and  came  back  and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  her,  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remain- 
ing three.     At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should 

»  livy,  1. 49-62.  •  DionjBiua,  III.  89.  He  tdla  the  Btoiy  of  the 

■  Dionyuas,  IV.  49.  older  Tarqninius.  ' 

"  lAvy,  L  6a,  65,  66.  ••  Dionj-siuB,  IV.  81. 

*  Bionysius,  IV.  62.  A.  QeUiiu,  1. 19. 
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do.  Tliey  said  that  be  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods»  and  bade  ' 
him  by  all  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  80  he  bought  them ;  and  the 
woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books 
were  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  m)und  in  the  Capitol,  and 
two  men"*  were  appointed  to  keep  them,  and  were  callea  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books. 

Now  Gabii*'  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins ; 
so  he  made  war  against  it ;  and  the  war  was  long,  and  Tarquinius  b^ S^SSkS,  "^ 
knew  not  how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  ik0ryaihi»mms<Smi 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the  people  of  Gabii  belieyed 
hhn  and  trusted  him,  till  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
treaty  was  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  citixens 
of  Rome,"*  and  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Gabii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  kinff ;  bjit  he  g^evously  oppressed  the 
poor,  and  he  took  away  ul  the  good  laws  of  king  Servius,  and  let  Hwr  i*  wpiiMid  »• 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  ^!3kik»dS!i!^^^ 
Servius.  He  made  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works  :  he  made  them  build  hb 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  he  laid  such  burdens"  on  them,  tha^ 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the  tyrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  ROME,  AND  OF  THE  GREATN2SB 
OF  THE  MONARCHY. 


*Er2  fnfyti  9^Stv  ^  patriXtla  hx^tf.—TflVCTD,  11.  97. 
— ThuoTO.  VI.  54.  

The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii  and  of  Servius  Tullius  are  so  much  more  disap*^ 
pointing  than  those  of  the  earlier  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  STiJiSTg^L*^  ^ 
first  to  wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  contam  u*uiii<»l  *" 
much  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  yet,  when  exaiQmed,  they  are  found  not  to 
be  history,  nor  can  any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  effected.  The  great  drains  or  cloacae  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
hour,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  nothing  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
classes  and  centuries  b  as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur ;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tidlius,  or  Mas- 
tama,'  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slave  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  king,  or  a  military  adventurer  who  settled  at  Rome  together  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  was  received  with  honor  for  his  valor.     Still  less  can  we  trust 

*  See  Liyy,  III.  10,  and  VI.  87.    DionyBins  EtntscanhiBtories,  quoted  by  the  Emperor  Clan- 

Elves  '^  Ten,"  which  was  the  later  nninber.  Gd-  dins  in  his  Rpeech  upon  admitting  the  Ganls  to 

D«  ^vea  "  Fifteen."  the  Roman  mmchiae.  This  speech  waa  engraved 

"  livy,  L  5S,  64.  on  a  braas  plate,  and  was  dog  up  at  Lyons  abont 

"  DionysiaBy  I'V.  58.  two  centunea  since,  and  is  now  preserved  in  that 

"  Oaaaioa  HemiDa,  quoted  by  Servioa,  JBtx,  dty.     It  waa  printed  by  Brotier  at  the  end  of 

XII.  SOS.  hia  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  haa  been  also  pub- 


Thia  IB  the  name  by  whioh  he  waa  called  in  the    liahed  in  the  ooUeotiona  of  inacripliqpB. 
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the  pretended  chronology  of  the  common  story.  The  three  last  reigns,  accordinjn 
to  Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  king,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  at  the  beginning  of  it : 
8ervius  marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  kii^, 
yet  immediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife :  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
wait  patiently  eight-and-thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtain  a 
throne  which  they  had  seen  nim  so  long  quietly  occupy.  Still  then  we  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  be* 
fore  us  is  a  mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  oi  fairy  palaces  and 
fairy  beings,  whose  originals  this  earth  has  never  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contain  three  points  which  require  to  be 
hiim  peinto  eonMct-  treated  historically.  1st,  The  foreign  dominion  and  greatness  of 
Ni^a!!!! UM^Sd  the  monarchy.  2d,  The  change  introduced  in  the  religion  of 
kHiorieaiij.  Rome.     And  3d,  The  changes  effected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 

cially the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Serviua 
^TuUius. 

1st.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy  are  attested  by  two  suffi* 
I.  Th.  gmtMM  of  cient  witnesses ;  the  great  works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still 
rSfttwS£f¥h«wiu  existing  ;#and  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
ofStnrimTuUtu..  ^q  gj^^  cousuls  of  tho  Commonwcalth,  and  preserved  to  us  by 
Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it 
retained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  continued 
to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  more  ancient 
city.  They  followed'  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Aventine,  and 
Cttlian  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without 
going*  down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Celian 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  £s- 
quiline ;  and  here,  upon  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Rome,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Egquilinc  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Quirinal.  For  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  as  well  as  the  Viminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
parallel  to  one  another  from  one  common  base,^  and  the  rampart  passing  along 

*See  the  acooant  of  Uie  walla  of  Servius  in  extremely  doabtfol.    See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  { 

Bansen^a  Koine,  vol.  i.,  p.  623  et  acqq.,  with  the  146.  158.    Ed.  Miiller. 

acc(Mnpanying  map,  plate  I.  in  the  volume  of  *  The  back  of  a  man^s  hand  when  slightly 

plates.  bent,  and  held  with  the  fingers  open,  preaents 

*  It  is  on  thin  point  that  the  German  topog-  an  exact  image  of  this  port  of  Komo.    The  fin- 

raphers  of  Rome  differ  from  Nibbv,  and  from  gcrs  represent   the    Esquiline,  Viminal,  and 

all  the  common  plans  of  ancient  Rome,  which  Quirinal,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  hand  jnst 

make  the  walls  go  quite  down  to  the  river.  Their  upon  the  knuckles  would  show  the  rampart  of 

reasons  are,  1st.  the  description  of  the  depart-  Servius  Tullius.     The  ground  on  the  outside 

nre  of  the  800  Fabii,  who  arc  made  to  leave  the  of  the  rampart  falls  for  some  way  like  tlie  sur- 

city  by  the  Porta  Carmentalis ;  but  if  the  walls  face  of  the  hand  down  to  the  wnsX-,  and  the 

came  dose  down  to  the  river,  they  must  have  later  wall  of  Aurelian  passed  over  the  wrist 

re-entered  the  city  a^n  to  cross  by  the  Pons  instead  of  over  the  knuckles,  at  the  bottom  of 

Bublidua :  and  2d,  Varro^s  statement,  that  one  the  slope  instead  of  the  top  of  it. 

end  of  the  (^rcus  Maxlmns  abutted  upon  the  This  comparison  was  suggested  to  me  merely 

eity  wall ;  and  that  tiie  fish-market  was  just  on  by  a  view  of  the  ground.    It  is  a  strong  pre- 

the  outeide  of  the  wall.     The  first  oif^umcnt  sumption  in  fiivor  of  its  exactness,  that  the  same 

seems  to  me  valid ;  the  second  cannot  bo  insisted  reeembUnce  struck  Brocchi  also.    Speaking  of 

on,  beoauae  the  text  of  Vano  in  both  places  is  the  Pindan,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  ana  Eaqnuine 
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the  highest  part  of  this  hase  formed  an  artificial  boundary,  where  none  was  marked 
oat  by  nature.  The  eircolt  of  these  walls  is  estimated  at  about  seven  Roman  miles. 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertmned ;  but  very  few  remains  are 
left  of  the  actual  building.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  built  up,  a  work  ascnbed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  worka 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were  made  m 
order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summiia  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Above  all,  enough  is  still  to  be  -h^cto-^iikdiiiiL 
seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  drain,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts 
left  ns  of  it  are  not  ezf^gerated.  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about 
forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city» 
aad  brought  .at  last  into  one  mnd  trunk  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exactly 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine ;  of  the  Velabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventme;  and  of  the  site  of  tlie  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  mat  antiquity  of  the 
WQxk ; .  it  is*  not  the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
eommon  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much  less  the  tra- 
vertino,  or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  in  the  great 
works  of  the  early  emperors ;  but  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  long  current  of  the  misery  and  demdation  which  it  brouc^ht  upon  the 
people  during  its  progress.  But  this  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people  ;  and  such  a  government  could  hardly  have  existed,  unless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.*  As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  very  '  .^  cwUu«. 
first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it  **'^ 
refers  must  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest*  period  of  the  monarchy.  It  appears 
(hen  that  the  whole  coast*  of  Latiura  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman 
dominion:  Ardea  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Terracina,*  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 

Hills,  he  Adds ;  "  Pr  dam?  nna  sensibile  inift-  for  an  uncertain  Btate  of  relntions  botweon  Rom^ 

cine  non  aaprei  megUo  parii^^.narle  che  alio  dita  and  I^tinm,  such  as  may  well  be  supposod  to 

di  una  mano  raffiguranno  la  palma  11  mentovato  have  followed  the  expulsion  of  •TarquiniaB ;.  a 

piana  a  eni  tatte  »i  attaocano."  atttte  in  which  the  Romans  could  not  know  what 

Suolo  di  Roma,  p.  84.  Latin  dtiee  would  remain  faithful  to  the  new 

*  It  IB  the  *'  Tufa  litoide"  of  Broochi ;  one  government,  and  what  would  take  part  with 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  ib  found  in  the  exiled  king.  On  the  other  hand  there  Is 
many  places  in  Rome.  Brocchi  is  positive  that  no  authority  for  extending  the  limits  of  Latiura 
this  is  the  stone  cmploved  in  the  Cloaca ;  and  beyond  Tcrractna.  The  name  Campania,  i(  is 
the  masses  of  it,  ho  ados,  taken  fVom  the  older  true,  did  not  exist  so  early,  but  Thucydides 
waJls  of  Servins,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pre»-  calls  Cnma  a  city  of  Opicia,  not  of  Latium ;  and 
ent  waOa  not  far  from  the  Porta  8.  I^orenzo.  the  Volscians  or  Auruncans  must  have  already 

6uolo  di  Roma,  p.  112.    occupied  the  country  on  the  LiriA,  and  between 

*  PolybiuB,  m.  22.  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  that  river  and  Terracina.  although  their  con- 
6&6,  ed.  2d.  quests  of  Terracina  itscli  as  well  as  of  Antinm 

^  Kiebuhr  supposes  that  the  coast  eastward  took  place  eome  yearn  later.    For  the  annals 

of  Terracina  was  also  included  at  this  time  speak  of  Cora  and  Pometia  revolting  to  the 

under  the  name  of  Latium,  because  the  treaty  Aurund  as  early  as  the  year  251.  whicii  shows 

speaks  of  a  part  of  Latiura  which  was  not  sub-  that  the}^  must  at  that  time  have  ocen  powerful 

ject  to  Rome,  and  because  the  name  of  Cam-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Latium ;  not  to  mention 

pania  was  not  yet  in  exiHtence.    But  if  Polybius  the  alleged  Volscian  conquests  of  the  last  king 

nas  translated' his  original  correctlv,  the  exprcs-  Tarquinius  in  the  lowlands  even  of  Latinm 

non  id¥  Ttwtf  nh  S^viv  ^v4«o«<  wonlcT  rather  seem  proper. 

to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  Latin  city's  revolt-  •  A  fourth  name  is  added  in  the  MSS.  of 

tug  fromr  Rome  and  becoming  independent,  and  Polybius,  'ApnrHvMv.    The  editors  have  genor- 
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•abject  allies  (d«^Noof)  of  Borne.  Of  these,  Circeii  is  said  in  the  oommon  stoiy 
to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  ol 
it  no  less  than  of  the  others  as  independent,  and  making  peace  or  war  with  Bome» 
during  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Latium,  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in  the  interior ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  over  her  allies  than  the  modem  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed  nothing  on  the  coast ;  but 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accounts  of  Ser- 
Yius  Tullius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  Veil  the  Roman  dominion*  had  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  territory  thus  gained  from  the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the 
be^nning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  giving 
up  to  the  Yeientians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  conquered  from  tbem,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsi<m 
of  the  kings,  recovered  all  the  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them; 
and  that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Roman  people  was  reduced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certun  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was  the  seat 
Tt^bM*  eoBMctiw  €f  ^^  A  great  monarchy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Latium  on  the 
KoiM  with  BtniriA.  Qjjg  gjjj^^  Qj^^  possessing  some  considerable  territory  an  Etruria 
on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  all  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etruscan  language  has  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Latin ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  had  been  in  part  of  Etruscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  contained  some  Etruscan 

ally  adopted  UrBiniV  correction.  Aw^trrlvmv :  quinii  he  regards  an  the  dedine  of  the  power 

Niebnhr  proposes   *A(»iinfywy,   ooeerving  that  of  the  city  Tarquinii,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

Arioia  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  indepenaenco  of  %he  Latin  states,  Borne  being 

Lanrentum,  and  that  Arician  merchant  vessels  one  of  this  number,  which  had  been  hitherto 

are  mentioned   by  Dionysius,  VII.  6.     Yet  in  subjection  to  it. — ^Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  115, 

ILaurentnm  appears  as  one  of  the  thirty  Latin  et  seqq. 

states  which  cpnclnded  the  treaty  with  Sp.  Cas-       I  need  not  say  that  this  is  contnurr  to  the 

si  *s ;  and  Larentum  and  Lanrentum  are  but  opinion  of  Niebunri  who  believes  the  Tarquinii 

difterent  forms  of  the  same  word,  as  appears  in  to  have  been  lAtins,  and  not  Struscans.    But 

the  name  of  the  wife  of  FaustiUus,  who  IS  called  I  should  agree  with  MiiUer,  in  regarding  the 

both  Larentia  and  Laurentia.  reigns  of  the  two  Tarquinii  as  a  period  during 

•  Mullor  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  Etrus-  which  an  Etruscan  dynasty  ruled  in  Rome,  in- 

oans  believes  rather  that  the  later  reigns  of  the  trodncing  Etruscan  ntes,  arts,  and  institutions. 

JEKoman  kings  represent  a  period  in  whi(ih  an  It  is  wholly  another  question  whether  those 

Etruscan  dymisty  from  Tarquinii  ruled  in  Rome,  princes  regarded  Rome  as  their  capital  or  Tar- 

and  extended  its  power  fi\r  over  Latium ;  so  quinii ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 

that  it  was  a  dominion  of  Etruscans  over  Latins  kings  of  Rome,  and  the^  may  very^  possibly 

rather  than  the  contrary.     Ho  consideis  this  have  used  the  help  of  their  Latin  subjects  even 

dominion  to  have  been  interrupted  by  tlie  rei^n  to  make  conquests  for  them  in  Etruria ;  just  am 

of  Ser.  Tnllius,  or  Mostama,  an  Etruscan  chief  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  soon  found  that 

from  Volsinii,  of  a  party  wholly  opposed  to  that  England  was  more  than  Is  ormondy,  and  Henry 

af  the  princes  or  Lucumones  of  Tarquinii ;  and  I.  conauered    Normandy  from   his   brotheri 

then  to  have  been  restored  and  exercised  more  chiefly  oy  the  help  of  English  men  and  money. 

rnically  than  ever,  in  the  time  described  by .  And  yet  we  retam  the  marks  of  tlie  Norman 

Roman  writOFB  as  t)ie  reign  of  Tarquinius  conquest  impressed  on  every  part  of  our  insti* 

the  tyrant.    Finally,  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar-  tutions  down  to  this  very  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etniscaa  inflaence,  however  introdnoed,  produced  some  eSeett 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary ;  it  affected  the  reiigion 
of  Rome  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  Paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  magbtrates,"  their  fictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal  robes,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ.- 
>eiice  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  overthro#  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed  to 
Servius  Tullius,  in  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  king, 
and  in  the  endeavors  of  the  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
fi»t  periods  of  the  commonwealth*  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  in  the 
eities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  like  the 
mass  of  the  people  amongst  the  Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
nolHlity.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabide 
and  Latin  nations  of  Italy ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tyranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspendea  that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended 
certainly  to  make  Borne  resemble  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  that  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  capitol,  and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of  Kome. 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  story"  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
the  religious  books  of  Numa  were  accidentally  brought  to  light 
by  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  Janiculum.  They  were  i^!khitJ^^^S!t^ 
read  by  A.  Petiltius,  tfie  Prator  Urbanus,  and  by  him  ordered  ^'^'^ 
to  be  burned  in  the  comitium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story 
whfl^t  is  told  of  Tarquimus  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  awa^  the  holy  places  of  the 
Sabine  gods  from  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  fpr  his  new  temple ;  and  the 
statement  which  Augustme  quotes  from  Varro,"  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represent  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  170  years,  given  by 
Yarro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
said''  also,  that  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  three  deities, to  whom  the  Capit- 
oline temple  was  aedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  accordinflr  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city ;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinities.  But  here 
again  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans ;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
in  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic  colonics. 
Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  in  part,  along 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices,  and 
especially  the  attention  to  si^ns  in  the  sky,  to  thunder  and  lightning,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  accordmg  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ;  perhaps  also  from  the 
ssme  source  came  that  belief  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to 
which  Polybius  ascribes  so  strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted, 
the  Roman  nobility'^  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when 

"  Livy,  I.  8.    DionyBiuB,  IIL  6S.  EtroBCCe    discinlino    ftiant,   apud    oonditoros 

"  lAYjy  XL.  29.  Etrnscamm  xurbiam  non  putatas  juntas  vrbea, 

^  Varro,  Fragments,  p.  46.  Edit.  Dordrecht,  in  qoibus  non  tree  portSB  esseut  dedioata  et 

Flntarch,  Noma,  c.  8.  votivfB,  et  tot  templa,  Jovis,  Jnnonia,  Minervs, 

"  Servins,  on  Virgil,  .£n.  I.  ▼.  4S2.    Mira-       ^  Livj,  IX.  86.    Habeo  anotorea,  vnltfo  tam 

tnr  molem  ^Sneas,  Ac    "  Miratnr"  non  sim-  (in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentary  of  ^Bome), 

ptidtur   dietum   volnnt,  qnoniam   pmdentee  Ronianoa  pneroa  siout  nuno  GrsDcia  ita 
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the  senate"  provided  hj  a  special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  the 
Struscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  hobility  in  Etniria ;  leat  a 
science  so  important  to  the  commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persona. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 
^^  centuries  of  Serviu^ullius ;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after 

■iitada!SSiHMi^*£  the  immortal  labor  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  all  the  questions 
totorkingk  which  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  the  Roman 

history.  But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  another  threefold  divi- 
sion of  them  presenting  itself.  We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  older 
constitution,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senatOTs 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscua. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.  And,  drd,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  to  sped.k  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the 
older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the  lying's  power,  in  the 
revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 

I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principles,  in  the  increase 
I*,  •itomttom  .ffecud  of  ^^^  uumber  of  senators,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights. 
byUi««u«rTarqumiiii.  j|.  jjg^  ^^^j^  already  shown  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 
oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concepied ;  it  is.  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, were  preserved  in  the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  doubled," 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses ;  which 
involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate ;  but  the  houses 
thus  ennobled^  to  use  a  modem  term,  were  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the  senators 
of  the  greater  houses.  According  to  the  same  system  the  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of  the  old  commonwealths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisiqps,  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army ;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But  here  it  is 
said  that  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
was  strong  enough  to  force  the  king  to  modify  his  project.  No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries  ,  **  but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to 

literiB  enidiii  sc^toB.    Livy  rather  beli(rv'ea  that  of  the  commonwealth,  not  an  order ;  besides, 

a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  lanirna^e  was  a  the  passage  in  the  treatise  de  Legibus  seems  to 

peculiar  accomplishment  of  the  Fabius  who  decide  the  question,  II.  9,  $  21,  *' Etrunseqne 

went  on  the  enterprise^ namely,  tlmt  of  penetra-  principcs  discipUnam  dooonto ;"  that  is,  ^*  Let 

ting  through  the  (jiminian  Forest,  and  exploring  them  instruct  the  government  in  their  discl- 

Etrurla.    But  the  story  of  this  enterprise  comes  pline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for  consulting 

evidently  ft-om  the  Fabian  Family  Memoirs,  and  them/'    Valerias  Maximus,  1.  1,  §  a,  has  I 

its  authenticity  is  most  suspicious.    Whereas  believe  borrowed  hia  story  from  Cicero,  and 

the  statement  of  the  writers  whom  Livy  refers  misunderstood  his  meaning. 

4o,  is  extremely  unsuspicious  and  probable.  **  Duplicavit  ilium  pristmum  Patmm  nume  • 

**  See  the  famous  passage  of  Cicero,  dc  Di-  rum :  ct  antiquos  Patres  "  m^}orum  gentium'^ 

yinadone,  1.  41.  §  92.    I  agree  with  MiiUerthat  appcllavit,  quos  priores  sententiam  rogabat,  a 

the  **  Principnm  filil"  here  spoken  of  are  Etrus-  se  adscitos  ^  minorum.''    Cioero,  de  BepublioA, 

oaoa,  and  not  Bomana.    The  term  ^*  Principes^'  II.  20. 

to  express  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria  is  common  "  Neque  tnm  Tarquinius  de  equitum  oen- 

enough:  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  turiis    quidquam   mutavit:    numero   altemm 

ezpreee  the  Boman  ^trloiansj  or  anv  class  of  tantum  adjecit.    .    .    .    '*  Posteriorea^'  niodo 

men  in  Bome«    ^'Princip(«  oivitatis"  is  used  subiisdem  nominibuA<iuiadditierantappeUati 

to  express  the  most  distmguisned  individuals  sunt.    Livy,  L  86. 
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oootraue  uiferior  in  d^^y  to  the  old  houses  m  every  relation  of  the  eornmon* 
weftlth.  It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army 
were  also  second  tribes  and  second  curiaa  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,  the  eomitia  of  the  curise,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 


The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 
conceived.  Whether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all  ^^^^^ 
the  stories  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained 
the  throne  by  his  w^th  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  growth  of  the 
Boman  state  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families, 
which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood  ;  but 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curias,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Bome ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  difficulties ; 
who  the  Luceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  particular  reasons  for 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes,  we  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vestal  virgins  before,'^  and  that  Tarquinius  made  them  six,  would 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion  ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl- 
edged that  the  six  vestal  virgins  represented  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Utienses,  and  Luceres,  two  for  each  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  that  in  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Bamnenses  and 
Utienses.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Bome  so  great 
a  number  of  distingiusbed  families,  of  whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary  : 
but  as  these  were  still  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population,  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ;  leaving  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 

II.  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards ;  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles. 
This  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  uncertain  may 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  "  The  good  king  Servius 
and  his  just  laws,"  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  regret  amongst  the  Roman 
commons,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
the  good  king^  £dward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Nornian 
conquest ;  and  imagination  ma^fied,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  other :  yet  the  constitution  of  Servius  was  a  great  work,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  examined  and  explained. 

Servius,  like  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  said  also,  like  him, 
to  have  ascended  the  thtone  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the 
kte  king.    According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed,  he 
was  acknowledged"  by  the  senate,  but  not  by  the  people ;   and  this,  which 

"  Bee  DionysiiLi,  m.  97 ;  and  compare  Livy,  Populum  de  se  ipse  oonsulnit,  jassasque  rer- 

X.  S.  nare,  le^em  de  imperio  buo  curiatam  taut.''  De 

"  PriiDBfl  iqjoMa  Popnli^  volnntate  Patmm  RepablicA.  II.  21.     If  indeed  there  existed  a 

MflliiAnt.    livy,  I-  41.     Dionysins,  oonfnsing  gfenuine  "Lex  Regia  curiata  de  imperio''  of 

la  oanal  the  curiie  and  the  oommons,  and  6np-  the  reign  of  ServiasTullias,  then  it  mast  belong 

poaing  that  the  most  ariatocratical  body  in  the  to  a  later  period  of  liis  reign,  when  having  ee^ 

■tate  moat  needs  be  the  senate^  represents  him  tablished  his  power  by  means  of  his  new  con- 

m  ehoeen  by  the  people  in  their  ourin,  but  not  stitation,  the  curiie  would  have  had  no  choioe, 

eonfirmed  by  (he  senate.    Cioero  says,  "  Non  but  to  acknowledge  him ;  and  this  according  to 

*  ''  Be  Pttribas,  sed,  Tarqainlo  sepnlto,  livy's  narrative  was  the  case ;  for  he  says  that 
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seemed  contradiciory  so  long  as  tbe  people,  populus,  and  the  commons,  plebs, 
were  confounded  together,  is  in  itself  consistent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Servius,  were  the  houses 
assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  curiae,  and  that  these  were  likely  to  be 
far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smaller  council  of 
their  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  king^ 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that 
is,  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him,  unless  he  would  maintain  his  power  as  a  mere  tyrant,  through  the  help 
.  of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  fr^, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  ori^n  ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  riffhts,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 

The  pnnciple  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  i1»  own  body,  ascendency 
H*  nMOAm  thirty  ovcr  all  the  rcst  of  the  communily.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
tribM  for  tiM  eommoiM.  gygtem,  wliich,  rejecting  these  extremes  of  equality  and  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
all ;  not  an  equal  portion,  however,  but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distmctions,  and  to  create  them ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  different  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
had  been  divisions  of  birth,  real  or  supposed :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  ewnte,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house ;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  the  rite  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
its  portion  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  now  as  many 
others  had  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to  either  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman  kings,  many  in 
Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kmgs  beyond  the  limits  of . 
the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  division  was  made  including  all  these ;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory"  of  Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thirty 

after  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centnriata,  of  the  tribes.    On  the  whole  I  agree  with  Nio- 

Servins  "  ausns  cat  ferre  ad  popnlum,  '  vellent  buhr  in  preferring  the  statement  of  Fabina, 

juberentne    se    regnare  V   tantoqiie  consensu  preserved  by  Dionysius,  IV.  15,  that  the  coun« 

Suanto  hand  quisanam  alius  ante,  rex  est  dc-  try  tribes  in  the  Servian  constitution  were  six 

laratns,*'  I.  46.    On  tlie  other  hand  Livv,  or  and  twenty.    But  the  grcnt  difficulty  relates  to 

the  annalist  whom  he  followed,  may  have  a^dcd  three  points  •,  the  Capitol,  tl\e  Aventino,  and  the 

the  circumstance  "  voluntate  Patrum  regnavit,"  Ager  Komanus.    The  four  city  tribes  or  rcgiona, 

because  he  could  not  conceive  how  Servhis  for  tribe  as  a  local  division  is  synonymous  with 

could  have  reigned  without  the  consent  of  either  region^  Included  neither  the  Capitol,  nor  the 

Mnate  or  curife.    But  if  we  adopt  the  Etruscan  Aventme.     This  we  know  fVom  that  curioua 

story,  and  suppose  that  the  king  whom  the  account  preserved  by  Varro  of  the  situation  of 

Bomans  called  Servius  Tullius  had  gained  his  the  twenty-four  Argean  chapels  in  these  regions; 

power  in  the  first  instance  as  the^  leader  of  an  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  and  cor- 

army,  which  after  various  adventures  in  Etruria  rected  both  by  Miiller  and  Bunsen,  and  mav  be 

had  Deen  driven  out  from  thence,  and  had  taken  now  read  in  an  intelligible  form  either  in  MvQ- 

possession  of  the  Cselian  Hill  in  Rome,  it  is  very  ler's  edition  of  Varro,  T.  §  45-54 ;  or  in  Bunsen's 

conceivable  that  he  may  have  reigned  at  first  and  Platner*s  Beschreibung  Boms,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

independently  of  the  consent  of  any  part  of  the  688-702.    But  there  is  this  farther  perplexity, 


old  Soman  people,  whether  senate  or  burghers ;  that  the  chapels  of  the  Argei  are  said  by  Varro 

and  that  he  may  only  have  asked  for  that  eon-  to  have  been  distributed  through  twenty-seven 

sent  after  his  creation  of  a  new  Roman  people,  parts  of  the  citv ;  and  yet  the  wooden  figures 

formed  perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  soldiers,  called  Aijfei,  which  were  every  year  tlirown  by 

when  he  would  wish  to  reign  according  to  all  the  Pontiflces  into  the  Tiber,  are  by  Varro  him- 

the  old  lejral  forms,  and  to  be  no  longer  king  self,  according  to  the  MSS.  said  to  have  been 

by  the  choice  of  a  part  of  his  subjects  only,  but  twenty-four,  and  by  Bionysius  thirty.  [AnUqq. 

wkh  the  approbation  of  all.  Rom.  I.  88.]   Bunsen  adopts  this  latter  number, 

*  Every  reader  who  to  acquainted  with  the  and  supposes  that  the  three  cell©  of  the  Capito- 

aubject  knows  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  line  Temple,  and  the  three  of  the  old  Capitol  on 

whole  question  respecting  the  original  number  the  Quinnal,  were  inoNded  in  the  reckoning. 
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tribes,  four  for  ihe  city,  aad  twenty-Bix  for  the  country,  contaiimig  all  the  Bomane 
who  were  not  members  of  the  houttes,  aod  claesmg  them  aocoi&ng  to  Che  local 
aitUAtKHi  of  their  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  curie 
of  the  houses;  for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  diviuon, 
according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curiae :  and 
the  commons  were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes^  as  the  houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  curioB. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons  of  our  own  ancient  n*  wBtiiriM,  •  mrnvr 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  £!^f«bJr^^  ^ 
other,  but  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  •<'"""<^ 
into  states-general  or  a  parliament.  Nor  could  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly 
legislating  for  the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curiae  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  peo]^e,  and  would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  part  m  the  highest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
rektion,  however,  in  which  the  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  country,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in 
which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  into  one  great  body.  This  was 
when  th^  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
same  army,  axul  fighting  under  the  same  standi,  in  the  same  cause,  the  houses 
and  the  commons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Borne,  felt  that  they  were  alike 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions.of  peace'^  vanish  amidst 
the  dangers  of  war ;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  of 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies'*  on  their  return  home 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  offences  or  cases  of  misconduct  which  had  occurred  since  they  had 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen* 
turies,  which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  tho^ 
prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  a  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  the  relations  of  peace. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure  in  this  great  assembly  a 

This  appears  to  nie  nnsatUfactoiy,  but  I  con  ftession  or  oooapation  wm  not  property,  the 

offer  nothing  better.    However,  the  exclusion  patricians  might  possoas  land  in  a  tribe  without 

of  the  Capitol  from  the  %ur  city  tribes  is  eon-  cxsoominfir  members  of  it.     But  if  the  Ager 

sislent  enooffh ;  for  the  Copitol  as  the  citadel  of  Komanus  had  formed  a  tribe,  then  wo  might 

Borne,  and  the  seat  of  the  three  protecting  gods  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  patricians  must 

■  of  the  city,  was  reserved  exclut>ivelv  for  the  have  been  members  of  this  tnbo,  and  so  the 

Mtrictois.  or  old  ciUzens,  and  no  plebeian  might  tribes  would  cease  to  be  an  exclusively  ple- 

dwell  on  it :  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  beian  body,  which  Niebuhr,  rightly,  as  1  thmk. 

city  both  orders  dwelt  promiscuously,  till  the  supposes  them  to  have  been  m  tlio  outset.    li 

fiunouB  Idlian  law  appropriated  the  Aventine  is  posdble^  however,  that  the  whole  torritorv, 

to  the  plebeians  alone,  as  the  Capitol  was  appro-  not  excepting  even  the  Ager  Bomanus,  might 

priated  to  the  patricians.    It  wilt  be  remem-  locally  have  been  inchided  within  the  tribes, 

oered   that   the    Eupatridso  at   Athens  were  inasmuch  as  no  district  would  be  wholly  without 

distinfuished  in  the  old  state  of  things  by  the  plebeian  lands ;  and  yet  the  patricians  them- 

title  •!  Kar*  igrv  ol<o9rr<f,  and  the  ivTv  in  the  selves,  as  belonging  to  a  different  political  body, 

eariiest  times  would  be  the  Acropolis  of  a  later  might  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribe 

age.    With  regard  to  the  Aventine,  it  must  I  pouticalljr :  just  as  the  estates  of  our  peers  are 

conceive  have  been  included  in  one  of  the  geographically  included  within  some  county, 

eonntiy  tribes ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  and  yet  no  peer  may  be  elected  as  knight  of  the 

IS  the  'Aventine  was  still  considered  properly  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  any  election, 

as  a  suburb,  although  it  was  included  within  "  "  For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with 

the  walls.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  me 

whole  of  the  land  in  the  countiV  tribes  was  the  Shall  be  mv  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

property  of  the  plebeians ;  much  of  it  undoubt-  This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition." 

edly  remained  as  domain  land,  and  as  such  HbnbtV. 

became  "posaesaed,"  in  the  Boman  sense  of  "  This  was  the  case  at  Argos.    r^v  e^nXXot 

the  term,  dv  the  patricians ;  as  appears  in  the  i,vaxtitp49avrts  h  rif  XapdiM^  ovwtp  rttt  itit^  vYfa- 

aooountoftnestateofthe  Aventine  Hill,  before  ri«$  iUtas  vfiv  hiivai  xpuovffiy,  ^avn  Xtiup, 

the  patting  of  the  Lex-Idlia.    Bat  as  such  pos-  Thucyd.  V.  60. 
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ciuM»  111  til*  Tinanhi  preponderance  to  the  commons,  a  change  in  the  military  organi- 
««i^tii*»nv.  sation  and  tactic  of  the  army  became  i^lispeBsaUe.    In  ail  aria* 

tocracies  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has  fought  on 
horseback*'  or  in  chariots ;  their  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot. 
The  cavalry  service  under  these  circumstances  luis  been  cultivated,  that  of  the 
infantry  neglected ;  the  mounted  noble  has  been  well  armed,  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
commons  of  the  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  extended  line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead  ^ 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war;  and  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
this  order  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  only 
through  the  Greek  colonies,  in  Italy  also.**  Its  introduction  into  the  Roman 
army  would  be  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry  ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
in  Rome  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  comm<xis,  who  could 
not  supply  themselves  with  complete  armor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug* 
gested  a  natural  distinction  between  them  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standai'd  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  compete  effectually  with  the  more  aristocratical  standard  of  Inrth ; 
although  in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocratical,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  third  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  be  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great  comitia  of  Servius. 

He  found  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  can* 
MaUi  of  tk«  ii«tit«th»  zto^  too  often  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
m£i^^^  i2^£  history  these  three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  oen- 
MBtwiMofknichii.  tunes  of  knights  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  r^Uy  six  centuries  from 
being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name ;  but  the  present  change  extended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  became  now*'  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of  the  new 
united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries*^  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all  those 
TiMMDtiiriMoniifaBtrr.  of  t^®  commons  whose  property  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
TiMifcdMMa.  fQj.  serving  even  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  were 

"  Homer'a  battles  are  a  sufficient  example  of  roit  ipx^/o^s  o^X  ^^^Px^^t  ^^*  ^  ^<(  Uwitp 

this :  it  explains  fdso  tbe  name  of  i«x>)(  applied  to  tlvai  rify  icxiv. 

the  thTeo  hundred  Spartans  of  the  kingV  guard,  "  Again,  if  Ser.  Tullius  was  aa  Etruscan,  he 

and  retained  long  after  the  reality  had  ceased,  would  have  introduced  the  taetio  of  bia  own 

and  the  guard  no  longer  consisted  of  cavalry  country,  in  arming  the  Roman,  in&ntry  with 

or  chariots,  but  of  infantry.    See  Thucydides,  the  long  spear  and  shield :  for  these  were  the 

V.  72.    See  also  Aristotle,  Politics,  IV.  13.    i  weapons  used  by  the  Etruscans  aa  well  as  by 

^iv  i(  if^xns  (roXiTda  iyivsv)  U  rA»  {mr/uv.    riiv  Uie  Greeks.    See  Diodorua  Bioultis,  XXUL  1. 

yitf  iox^y  Kal  rijv  hwtp^xh*^  '*'  ^''f  {ffirciknv  6  rdAc-  Fra^n.  Mai. 

MC  dx*¥  •  &vn  nh  Y^P  ovvrd^ttts  &X9^**  ^  ^*^^*  *  Festus  in  Sex  Sufizagia. 

ruBh,  at  it  itifi  T&v  roto^Tov  ifinup(at  Koi  rd^w  Iv  *  livy,  I.  48.    Cicero  de  Kepubl.  11.  SS. 
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dnidod"  into  foor  efaiBses.  Of  these,  the  first  class  contained  all  whose  property 
ttmoQnted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  copper.  The 
soldiers  of  thb  class  were  required  to  provide  theraselyes  with  the  complete  arms 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  all  of  brass ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
Iwavj-arroed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  bfunt  of 
eyery  battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so  their  weight  in  the 
ffreat  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries ; 
forty  of  younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- five  years"  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty :  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field, 
the  second  to  defend  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  property 
fell  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted 
to  seventy -five  thousand.  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and 
to  bear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead  of  the  round  brazen 
shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  younger  men  and 
dders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  fifty  thousand  pounas  of  copper, 
and  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  class,  again,  contained 
twenty  centuries  ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty-five  thousand 
|Mmnds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive  armor, 
bat  to  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four  classes  com- 
posed the  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class,  divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consisting 
of  those  whose  property  was  between  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citixens,**  whose  property 'f^ll  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  considered,  in  a  manner,  as  supemumeranes  in  this  ^^  A«MMi  and  v«tetf, 
division.  Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  «d^p">'*<«^ 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax-payers,  Assidui,  and  were 
formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and  Velati.  They  followed  the  army, 
but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
Below  these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ;  but  on  great  emer- 
geneies  arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  century  more  included  all  whose  property  was 
less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called  Oapite 
Censi ;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service  was  at  any  time  required,  as  we 
are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  republic. 

Three  centuries  of  a  different  character  from  all  the  rest  remain  to  be  described, 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  Th«  rt^,  conidaM, 
the  nature  of  their  occupation ;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  "^  Tubki»«* 
Fabroram;  of  horn-blowers,  Comicines;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicines,  or,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  Liticines.  The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected them  with  the  service  of  the  army,  that  this  peculiar  distinction  was 
granted  to  them. 

The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the  patricians'  clients  is  involved  in  great 

*  8m,  Asr  sU  tMi  aooount  of  tlM  oeasiu,  livy,  bohr's  quotations,  if,  indeed,  «ny  oonld  siupeek 

I.  4S,  and  DiomrsiiM,  IV.  16-19.  h;  and  having  been  fully  saUsted  with  his 

"  See  Niebnhr,  vol.  I.  p.  469.  Ed.  9.  reauits,  1  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  hit 

"  See  Kiebnhr,  p^  466,  and  the  anthorities  work,  rather  than  to  the  original  writers,  aa  the 

QMBm  qaoled.    I  nave  fone  over  the  ground  oombined  view  of  the  several  fiiota  belongs  to 

■yteU^and  ksve  veriftea  the  aeouraej  of  Mie-  him,  and  not  to  them. 
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obscurity.  We  know  that  they  had  Totes,  and  probably  they  must  have  beeo 
enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  nature :  at  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
thr^e  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Caius  Marcius,**  that 
the  clients  followed  their  k>rds  to  the  field  at  then*  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinct  from  the  national  army  of  the  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the  fi«e  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  com^tia  of 
centuries.  As  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet'^  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called  together,  not 
by  lictors,  like  the  comitia  of  the  curiss,  but  by  the  blast  of  the  horn  ;  and  their 
very  name  was,  "  the  Army  of  the  City,"  "  Exercitus  Urbanus,""* 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 
n*  e«D«utaii<m  wM  ^  ^^®  ^^y  ^^  ^^  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 
WHO  dMiravwi,  mS  among  them,  who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For 
MTff  »tu«  y  .  ^jjg|.gy^y  ^jjgy^  |g  ^  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  infantry,-  it 
constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle," 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  mat  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  bemg  the  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  ofiGices  in  the  state,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi« 
vidually  and  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  details  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  e£fect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  m  part  restored ;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-books  which  they  copied,  were  famiiiary 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  .Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  name,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  only  when  understood  of  the 
other. 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Servius. 
Berrhiia  "  (•  iudcM  "^  ^®  ^*^  msdc  thc  commous  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave 
tejh«J^^«<i*of  them  judges  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil**  causes; 
whereas  before  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  houses.  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each 
tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have  been 
ninety. 

To  give  a  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have  instituted 
Tka  ft«tir»b  or  AMP*,  the  festivals  called  Paganalia  and  Compitalia.  In  the  tribes  in  the 
saMiuHidCiNBiitou*.  country,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,**  had  been  fixed 

■•  DionvBiuB,  VIT.  19,  20.  daYiB  as  formerly,  vtp)  rd  w^Xai;  IV.  48.  The 

''  A.  GelliaB,  XV.  27,  quoted  fh>m  Lielius  Ephori,  in  like  manner,  at  Sparta  were  judges  in 

Felix.  ra?  rfir  9Vfi0eXat<0v  iimf,    Aristot.  Polit.  Ul.  1. 

"  Varro,  de  L.  L.,  VI.  98.  Ed.  Bekker. 

*■  Politics,  V.  i.  VI.  7  Ed.  Bekker.  »  It  does  not  appear  fix>m  Dionysins'  a«oonnt 

**  Dionysin^  calls  these  causes  Uiunitd^  as  whether  there  were  one  or  more  pagi  in  eveiy 

on|X)8ed  to  ra  /(  rd  Koivdv  ^foirray  IV.  25 ;  but  tribe.     It  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose 

afterwards  he  expresses  himself  more  freely,  that  there  was  but  one,  as  otherwise  the  num- 

when  he  calls  the^e  laws,  laws  which  hindered  bers  of  the  people  would  have  been  taken 

tbe  commons  from  being  wronged  by  the  patrl-  aooording  to  a  dinerent  division  than  that  into 
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upon  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  inbabitaiits  and  their  catde  in  case  of  invasion. 
Here  they  aU  met  once  a  year,  to  keep  festiyal,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  chfld 
paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose,**  every  one  Jiving 
in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in 
his  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son  who  came  to  the  age  of  military 
service.  The  Compitalia*^  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the  country^ 
and  were  a  yearly  festival  in  honor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at 
all  the  compita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  asfribed  to  Servios,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  other  bw«  mtA^  f 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  gladly  be-  ••''**^ 
lieved  that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
by  their  good  king,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding 
neir  ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,*^  drove  out  the  patricians  from  their  unjust  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land,  and  ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every  year, 
were  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down 
his  kingly  rule  to  ;nake  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two 
magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
from  the  comnfons,  to  be  the  representatives  of  their  respective  orders. 

III.  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and  much 
more  prevented  the  grrowth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  his  in-  The  ewetiMtiM  «r 
stitutions  were  fitted.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story  of  •lyMoy!^'**  ' 
the  murder  of  the  old  king  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  Tullia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarquinius  in  his  usurpation :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  that  the  aristocrat- 
ical  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  curi&B ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after 
times,  he  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  commons,  doing  away  with  the  laws**  of 

tribes ;  which  does  not  seem  probable.     The  "  Dionysins,  IV.  14.    What  DionysinB  hei« 

pagDs  was  in  a  manner  the  town  of  the  tribe,  calls  the  Compitalia,  and  which  he  says  were 

or  rather  woold  hare  become  so,  had  this  state  kept  a  few  days  after  the  Satarnalia,  are  not 

of  things  continued.    Dionysias  connects  pagus  marked  in  tlie  calendars,  becaose,  though  the 

with  the  Greek  wdvoi,  which  is  likely  enouflrh ;  seasons  at  which  thoy  foil  was  fixed,  the  day 

although  afterwaros  the  word  merely  signified  was  not  so :  the  v  were  amon^t  the  "  oonoep- 

a  district  or  canton,  whether  in  a  plain  country,  tivse  Ferise,^'  or  restivals  announced  every  year 

*or  in  a  hilly.  Nor  do  Varro's  woras  (L.  L.  V.  p.  by  the  mas^istrates,  of  which  the  predBe  day  in 

4i>.  Edit.  Dordr.  1619),  *'  Ferias  non  populi  sed  some  instances  varied.    (Macrobma,  Satumal. 

montanomm  modo,  ut  Paganalibus,  qui  sunt  ali-  I.  16.)    They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

cajos  pagi,**  imply  that  the  Fagani  were  monta-  festival  of  the  Lares  Prsostites  on  the  fint  of 

ni :  for  the  whole  passage, when  rightly  stopped,  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and  as  Miiiler  has  now  printed  it,  runs  thus : —  6altiovts,  who  watched  over  their  living  poe- 

'*  IMes  Sei>timontium,  nominatns  ab  his  scptem  terity ;  thence  Dionysins  calls  them  hptus,  be- 

montibus  in  queia  sita  urbs  est,  feriee  non  populi  cause  the  heroes  were  deified  men,  like  Hesiod*s 

sed  montanomm  modo :  ut  Fagaualibus,  aui  ^a/fiovcf,  whom  he  caUs  ^€XaKts  Bmtr&v  iiBfAwmv, 

aunt  alicujus  pagi.**     **  Montani^*  refers  to  trio  The  name  of  Lares  is  Etruscan,  Lar  is  prmoe  or 

inhabitanta  of  the  seven  hills  (the  seven  hills  mighty  one.    Yet  as  spirits,  and  belonging  to 

of  old  Borne,  existing  before  the  time  of  8er-  the  invisible  world,  they  were  called  iSso  the 

Tins) ;  and  Varro  says  that  the  Septimontium  children  of  Mania  (Macrobius,  Satnrnal.  L  7), 

wan  a  festival  kept  not  by  the  whole  people,  but  a  horrible  goddens,  whose  name  was  given  to 

by  the  inhabitants  of  those  hills  only:  just  as,  frightful  masks,  the  terror  of  children.    Mania 

at  the  Paganalia,  the  inhabitants  of  tne  pagus  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Bii  Manes,  who 

alone  shared  in  the  festival.    See  Festiis,  in  were  also  the  spirits  of  a  man's  departed  anee«« 

8eptimontio,   "Septimontio  ut  ait   Antistina  tors. 

]>beo,  hiaoe  montihiA  Feria,"  Ae,  "  Bionysius,  IV.  9. 

*  l>ioiiyiias»  IV.  lA.  *  IHoayaioa,  IV.  48. 
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Servius,  and,  as  we  are  told,  destroying  the  tables  on  whicb  they  were  written ; 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  the  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  (^ 
the  classes,  and  with  them  the  organization  of  the  pheJanx ;  and  forbidding  even 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  to  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.  Further,  it  is  expressly 
said,^  that  he  formed  his  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building  of  the  Circus 
and  the  Capitoline  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca ;  so 
that  in  his  wars  hb  army  consisted  of  his  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  of  Romans.  His  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  Sylla;  and  the  members  of  the^ristocratical  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  in  every  act  of  confiscation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  faithfully  represented  by  the  stents  of  Sylla's  proscription,  by  L.  Catilina 
and  his.  patrician  associates.  But  in  what  followed,  Tarquinius  showed  himself, 
like  Critias  or  Appius  Claudius,  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylla,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  who,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  order,  was  con- 
tent to  resign  his  own  personal  power,  who  was  followed  therefore  by  the  noblest 
as  well  as  by  the  vilest  of  his  countrymen,  by  Pompeius  and  Catulus  no  less  than 
by  Catilina.  Thus  Tarquinius  became  hated  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  commons ;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined 
to  e£fect  his  overthrow.  But  the  evil  of  his  tyranny  survived  bin^ ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as  to  expel  him  and  his  family :  the  com- 
mons no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organized  ;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union ;  they  theirefore  naturally  sunk  beneath  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
revolution  wliich  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome  ndl  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THEIB  KINGS. 


"  Ad  HOB  viz  tenuis  fiunsB  porlabitnr  aunu" 

•      ViBoiL,  JBm.  Vn. 

The  last  chapter  was  long,  yet  the  view  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  imper- 
fect Questions  must  suggest  themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains' 
no  answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  main  point, 
and  to  state  that  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  to  another^  place  much  that 
was  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Bervius  leads  naturally  to  questions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  its  sources, 
its  distribution,  and  its  amount :  the  division  of  the  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose  us  to  ask,  how  these  rites  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  what  that  character  was,  and  from  whence 
derived.  Again,  when  we  read  of  the  great  works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  in  them ;  and  the  laws  of 
king  Scrvius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  story 
of  his  reign,  make  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  Vhai 

*•  IHonyaiuB,  IV.  44. 
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use  bad  as  yet  been  made  of  tbe  great  invention  of  letters.     It  is  to  these  p<Hnt% 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  that  tlie  following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

I.  Niebubr  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Roman  copper  money.  He 
has'  shown  its  originally  low  value,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  or  tw  ««iih  ar  tkt 
of  the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  £rk!!l!|L"'iiM»*e^ 
the  weight  of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  not  as  a  fraudulent  de-  ^  '"^^' 
preciation  of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  as  a  large 
mass  had  been  before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  that 
where  it  is  found,  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities,  and  even  in  large  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  North 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes- 
tic purposes ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted :  and  as 
vledfi 


the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
The  small  value  of  copper  at  Home  is  shown  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  coins,  the 
as  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse,  according  to  the  regulation  of  Servius  TuUius,  namely,  ten  thousand'  pounds 
of  copper.  This  statement,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  other  details  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  considering  the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pub- 
hcola,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  was  worth  one  hundrea 
oboli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten ;  nor  with  the  provisions  of  the  Atcmian  kw,  which 
fixed  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

Tbe  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were  agri- 
culture, and  also,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agri-  TiMir  friMiK  mt. 
culture,  indeed,  strictly  shaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  ««''' •••*»^ 
of  wealth  ;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  if  from  the  bcgin- 
nmg  they  were  as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
'growth  of  much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  pubUcus,  or  tmdivided  public 
Und,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  patricians,  might  have  been  a  source  of  ffreat  profit.  But  in  the  earliest  times 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture ;'  and  only 
the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their  clients,  to  be  held 
during  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  low  prices  of  sheep  and  oxen 
show  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant ;  the  earliest  revenue,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  derived  from  pasture ;  that  is,  the  patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  474,  et  B6qq.  £d.  2.    See  also  SIul-  licola.    Was  it  from  TimiBus,  fVom  whom  Flinj 

leiv  Etnuker,  1. 4. 1 18.  learnt  that  Servias  TolUas  waa  the  flret  person 

*"  AdeqaosemendoedenamilltaflBriaezpab-  who  stamped  money  at  Rome  f  And  if  so,  st 
lieo  data."  lAvyj  I.  48.  It  has  been  doubted  what  did  he  reckon  the  as  ?  Polybins  reckoned 
whether  this  sum  be  meant  as  the  price  of  one  tlie  licfht  as  of  his  time  at  half  an  obolus,  which 
hf^seortwo:  Niebahr  supposes  that  it  indaden  would  make  the  denarius,  as  it  was  alreadpr 
the  purchase  of  a  sUve  to  act  as  groom,  and  also  equivalent  to  sixteen  ase^  equal  to  eight  oboh, 
of  a  bone  for  him.  And  this  seems  oonflrmed  or  a  drachm,  and  one-third.  (II.  15.)  By  a  oem- 
m  some  d<^gree  by  Festus,  who  says  that  the  Ko-  parison  with  the  Atemian  law,  one  would  sup- 
mans  used  two  horses  in  battie,  to  have  a  fresh  posf^e  that  the  obolus  was  meant  to  be  e<|nivalent 
one  to  mount  when  the  first  one  was  tired :  and  to  the  as ;  if  so,  copper  had  so  risen  m  value, 
that  the  money  given  to  furnish  these  two  hors-  that  olthoufi^h  tlic  as  of  halfan  ounce  weight  was 
ea  was  called  rararium.  Festus  in  "  Parariura,"  equal  to  half  an  obolus,  the  as,  when  it  weighed 
and  **  Paribus  eqnis.'^  Tet  I  And  in  Von  Rau-  twenty-four  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  ftill  pound, 
mer's  account  of  the  prices  ofThings  in  the  mid-  had  only  been  worth  twice  as  much ;  a  dlminn- 
dle  ages  (Gescliichte  der  Hohenstanfen,  V.  p.  tion  In  value  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 
4SS.  et  seqq.),  that  in  the  year  1097,  at  the  siege  ■  "  Diu,"  says  Pliny,  XVIII.  8.  ^  pasoua solum 
of  Antiocb,  an  ox  was  sold  cheap  at  five  shu-  vectigol  fuerant.^'  Varrosays,  **  Quos  agros  non 
lings :  and  in  1225,  at  Verona,  the  average  price  colebant  propter  silvas,  aut  id  genus  uoi pecuji 
of  a  horse  was  twenty-flve  pounds.  This  is  posset  pasci.  et  jMaaidebanl,  ab  usu  suo  Baltus 
reckoning  by  the  Italian  lira  or  pound,  divided  nominarunt^^  De  L.  L.  V.  §  86.  "  Possidere,*^ 
into  twenty  solid!  or  shillings :  but  tne  value  as  Niebuhr's  readers  well  know,  is  the  proper 
of  both  the  pound  and  the  shilling  differed  so  term  for  the  occupation  of  the  pu  olic  land.  And 
much  in  different  times  and  places,  that  the  the  Scholiast  on  ThucYdides^  1. 189,  rightly  oon- 
oomparison  cannot  be  depended  on  without  fur-  siders  yf^t  ioplrron  to  oe  equivalent  to  pi  rrscpa* 
ther  examination.  We  should  like  to  know  fh>m  tihtiiy  because  undivided  land  was  commonly  left 
what  Greek  writer  Plutarch  borrowed  his  state-  in  pasture. 
of  the  price  of  an  ox  in  the  time  of  Pub- 
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for  then*  enjoyment  of  the  ager  publicos,  which  was  left  unenclosed  as  pasture 
ground ;  and  all  accounts  speak  of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  m  Italy 
mm  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  com- 
merce must  have  been  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  could  have  had  no  object, 
unless  the  Romans  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this 
treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce* great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
ne^w  markets^  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abimdantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed.  '  Was  foreign  trade 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own/ 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives  ;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judaea,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins  and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  public  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
ships,  as  it  was  not  till  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law*  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivalent  with  patri- 
cians, from  possessing  ships  of  a  large  burden.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  new 
plebeian  centuries  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial' dealings  which  their  order  in  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes,  then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  business  of  their  . 
lives ;  if  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order ;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Russia  J  bat 
surely  Niebuhr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Dionysius, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeian^  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  from 
handicraft  occupations ;  retail  trade,'  which  is  all  that  Dionysius  speaks  of,  was 

*  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  enormous  pro-  the  term  /fiir4f»wy,  but  I  think  that  it  is  jfi*i|^««w 
fits  made  by  a  Samian  ship  which  accidentally  which  he  uses  iiv  an  improper  sense,  and  not 
found  its  way  to  Tartessus ;  observing,  rd  ii  /ft-  KdmiXav.  Clocro  distinguishes  between  them  in 
w6aiov  roSro  fv  i/r^fMrov  ro9rov  rbv  XP^vov.  IV .  152.  a  well-known  passage.    *'  Sordidi  etiam  patandi 

'  Cicero  de  Be^ublioA,  V.  2.    These  were  the  aui  mcrcantur  a  mercatoribos  quod  statim  ven- 

Greek  rt^hrit  winch  the  kings  always  had  aa-  aant ;  (Krfr^Xoc)  opificesquc  omnes  ixufdrcxy^i) 

signed  to  them.    See  Herodot.  IV.  161.  in  sordid^  ar^o  versantur.    ♦    ♦    ♦    Morcatora 

*  By  Oaius  Flamiuins,  a  short  time  before  the  antem,  si  tenuis  est.  sordida  putanda  est :  sin 
aeoond  Punic  war.    See  Livy,  XXI.  68.  magna  et  copiosa  multa  undique  apportans,  mol* 

'  Of  the  "  Merchants  of  the  three  Guilds,"  tisque  sine  vanitate  irapertiens,  non  est  admo* 

only  those  of  the  first  guild,  possessing  a  capital  dum  vitupcranda.**   De  Officiis,  II.  props  finem. 

of  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs  (something  Cicero  wrote  at  a  time  when  idl  trade  was  oon- 

more  than  two  thousand  pounds),  are  allowed  sidcred  degrading  to  a  senator,  and  his  languitf  e 

to  own  merchant  ships,  and  to  carry  on  foreign  breathes  the  spirit  of  modem  aristocracy,     let 

trade.  Those  of  the  second  guild  may  only  tra^e  even  he  distinguishes  between  the  merchant  and 

within  the  Bussian  empire ;  those  of  the  third  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper.    The  plebeians 

guild  may  only  carry  on  retail  trades.     See  were  excluded  from  following  the  latter  callings 

chnitzler,  StaUstique  de  TEmpire  de  Bussie,  by  positive  institution ;  from  the  former  thoy 

p.  117.  might  have  been  virtually  excluded  by  their  pov- 

*  OCri  Kdwn^ov  olrt  x^iforixvnv  ^top  sx^tVf  IX.  erW. 

26.  It  is  true  that  Dionysius  had  just  before  used  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  see  that  Ki»- 
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considered  by  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
the  merchant  with  foreign  countries. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.  Setting  aside  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquinins,  and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive 
Uie  commons  of  their  lately  acquired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  sijbjects 
rather  than  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judaea  under  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva* 
sions,  with  a  lloui^hing  agnculture,  and  an  active  commerce,  the  country  was 
great  and  prosperous ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  public  worics  of  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendor  unknown  in  the  ear* 
lier  times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards  the  patricians  no  less  than  the  plebeians ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Canaanites,"  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious 
part  of  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patricians  themselves  found  that 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  IsraeUtes,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
offices,*^  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a^evous  yoke,  and  took  the  fint 
opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
among  them  forever. 

Of  the  population  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings  nothing  can  be  known  withcer- 
tainty,  unless  we  consider  as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hun-  •'~'***^ 
dred.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  the  centuries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were  very  unequal  in 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  we  know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  the  century  in  the  Roman  aimy,  like  the  ra^tg  in  the  Athenian, 
bore  two  different  senses  ;  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
ten  ra^stg,  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been 
indefinite.  We  read,  however,  of  rogei;  and  Ta^lap(pt  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  we  are  to  understand  certain  dfrafts  from  the  larger  rogei;  with 
their  commanders,  and  the  numbers  here  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  centurise'^  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  furnished  their  contingents  for  actu£^  service  on  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves ; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another ;  a  century  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must  have 
contained  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first 


U.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple under  its  kings,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  *{°;;;f^^^  S!^ 
handed  down  to  us  of  that  period  were  not  copied  from  the  roan-  mtS.^^ 
ners  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represenlf  in  'fact,  the  state  of  the  commonwealth 
rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  cop- 
ied from  the  matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  Tarquinii. 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  char- 

bohr  has  himself  tacitly  corrected  his  mistake  *     ^  1  Kings,  v.  22.    Compare  xii.  4-16. 

in  the  aeoond  volamo,  p.  460,  2d  Ed.  by  trans-  "  I  propose  to  reserve  all  consideration  of  the 

Iftting  rtfir^Xay  in  this  same  passage  of  Diony-  numbers  and  constitution  of  the  early  Bomaa 

Bins,    "  wer   JS^vmhandd  erwahlte,"   instead  legion  for  the  next  volume,  when  we  shall  for  * 

of    '*J5&<mW."      "Kramhandel"     is   "retail  the  first  time  have  any  historical  accounts  in  de- 

tnde.'*  tail  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Soman  ar- 

*  1  KhigA,  ix.  SO,  31.  mies. 
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acterislic  points  in  the  laten  Roman  mannerd»  the  absolute  authority  possessed  bj 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
of  great  antiquity ;  for  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  bom  in  that  peculiar  form  of  marriage  called  Connubium,  a 
connection  which  anciently  could  only  subsist  between  persons  of  the  same  order, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  called  Confarreatio ;  a  cere-, 
mony  so  sacred,  that  a. marriage  thus  contracted  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  and  horrible  rites,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  divorce.  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and 
indicate  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  manners,  and  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience which  every  citizen  learned  under  his  father's  roof.  This  severity,  however, 
did  not  imply  an  equal  purity ;  connubium  could  only  be  contracted  with  one  wife, 
but  the  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
\me  is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Numa.^'  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the  liceaise 
allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages,  and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  men 
amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  to  ha- . 
man  nature  in  general,  that  these,  too,  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  which  haa 
TiMir  hm  at  bmtna-  ^  pcrmauentiy  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love 
ttowaoduw.  ^f  institutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  of 

considering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  which  the  Qreeks  and  RoniMn<  both  belong,  oy 
whatever  name,.Pelasgian,  Tyrrhenian,  or  Sikelian,  we  choose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  marked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia :  but  it 
strongly  characterizes  the  Dorians  in  Greece,  and  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  the  lonians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by  that  individual  freedom 
which  arose  natm^Uy  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  L&cedsmon,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendencj^to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
more  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  his  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  in  arms ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  Tullus,  because  he  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances  established  by 
Numa.  Numa  and  Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  to  lawgivers ;  Ancus,  like  Romulus,  is  the  founder  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before  going  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings ;  they  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome  ;  they  enlarge  the  city,  and  embellish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works ; 
but  they  add  nothing  to  its  institutions ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  the  last  Tarquin- 
ius  to  undo  those  good  regulations  whichihis  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome  under  the 

ofth«aut««rui«       ^*^^  kings,  whether  architecture"  or  sculpture,"  were  of  Etruscan 

origin  ;  but  what  is  meant  by  "  Etruscan,"  and  how  far  Etruscan 

"  Pellex  aram  Junonis  ne  tangito  ...  si  tan-  been  Etnwcan.     (Pliny,  XXXV.  12.)     Micall 

get.  Junoni  crinibu»  domissis  agnum  fodxninam  suppoMs  the  temple  here  meant  to  have  been 

csBoito.    FeatuB  in  "  Pellex.^'  the  one  vowed  by  A.  Poatumins.  dictator  at  tho 

"  Intentas  perfioicndo  templo,  fkbria  undique  battle  of  the  lake  RegiUna  (Tacitui»,  Annal.  II. 

ex  EtruriA  aocitis,  Ac    Dvy,  I.  56.  49),  deecribod  aa  a  temple,  "Libero,  Iiber»que 

.     M  Sefore  the  ornamenting  of  the  temple  of  et  Cereri,  juxta  Circam  Kaximum."     At  any 

Cerea  at  Borne,  near  the  OirousMaximuB,  by  two  rate,  the  two  Greek  artiste  must  belong  to  a 

Greeka,  Damophiloa  and  Gonrasus,  aU  works  of  period  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  aap> 

painting  or  sculpture,  aoconung  to  Varro,  liad  itol. 
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art  was  itself  derived  from  Greece,  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  disputedL 
The  statue  of  Jupiter"  in  the  capitol,  and  the  four-horsed  chariot  on  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period 
wrought  in  clay ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed  tnl  a  later  age.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itse^  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  Pliny  speaks  of  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at  Caere,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  older  than  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  hb  own  afi;e 
preserved  the  freshness  of  their  coloring,  and  in  his  judgment  were  works  of  remark- 
able merit.  The  Capitoline  Temple**  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  row  of  pillars  before  it,  while 
a  double  row  inclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Rome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  of  Qabii  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  age  of  the  Greek  heroic  poetir 
was  long  since  past ;  the  evils  of  the  iron  age,  of  that  imperfect  civil- 
ization, when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mere  violence  of  the  plun- 
derer and  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier ; 
Theognis  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  crow- 
ing influence  of  riches  ;  the  old  aristocracies  had  been  overthrow  by  single  ty- 
rants, and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  power  of  aristocracies  under 
a  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popular  freedom. 
Alcseus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonides  was 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  attempted  by  Hecataeus 
of  Miletus.  Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fr^ments  have  descended  to 
us ;  but  their  entire  writings, 'together  with  those  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abundant  monuments  of  the 
vigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully  to 
record  particular  events.  But  of  the  Roman  mind  under  the  kina^,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whetner  of  historians 
or  of  poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single  individual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  with  his  own.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  tables  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  Papirins,  were  almost 
the  sole  monuments  which  could  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Ro- 

■  Pliny,  XXXV,  12.  quotes  Varro,  as  saying  term  of  the  Etruscans,  properly^o  oallod,  the 
"Turrianum  a  Fregellis  aodtum,  cui  locaret  conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenian  PeUwgiaiMi,  or  of 
Tarqainias  Priscus  efSgiem  Jovis  in  capitolio  these  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  themselves,  who 
dicandam. "  He  had  j  ust  before  said  that  all  the  must  have  held  Agylla  at  least,  if  not  other  plaoea 
images  of  this  j)eriod  were  Etruscan ;  how,  then,  on  the  coast,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  kings 
do  we  find  the  statue  of  Jupiter  himself  ascribed  of  Rome ;  or,  ufain,  how  much  of  Etruscan  art 
to  an  artist  of  Fregellffi,  a  Volscian  town  on  the  was  introduced  directly  into  Italy  from  Greece 
livis,  with  which  the  Somans  in  Tarquinius'  itself,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  of  DemaratUB 
reign  are  not  known  to  have  had  any  conneo-  coming  from  Corinth  to  Tarqnimi,  with  the  art^ 
tlon  I  Besides,  ^*  Turrianns"  is  apparently  only  ists  Euchir  and  Eugrammus.  "  Cunning  hand^^ 
another  form  of  "  Tyrrhenus,"  and  seems  to  and  "  Cunning  carver  ?"  The  ptuntings  at  Ar- 
mark  the  artist  as  on  Etruscan.  Are  we,  then,  dea  and  Caere,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  both  oocur 
to  read  Fregcnse  instead  of  Fregells,  or  are  we  in  towns  of  Pelasffian  origin ;  and  the  arts  may 
to  anppose  uic  artistes  lame  to  have  been  so  emi-  have  thus  been  cultivated  to  a  certain  degree  in 
ncnt  that  the  people  of  Fregellie  had  first  invi-  Italy^  even  before  the  beginning  of  any  commu- 
ted him  thither  from  his  own  country,  and  the  nic&tion  with  Greece.  But  the  vases  and  other 
Soman  trfng  afterwards  brought  him  from  Fre-  monuments  now  found  in  Etruscan  towns,  in 
gclls  to  Borne  ?  In  this  manner,  Polycrates  of  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii,  for  instance,  and  of  Vuld, 
Bamos  sent  for  Democedes,  the  physician,  from  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  either  actually 
Athens :  and  the  Athenians  had  invited  him  of  Greek  workmanship,  or  were  executed  by 
from  -^ina,  where  he  h^d  first  settled  after  Etruscans  to  whom  Greek  art  was  fiuniliar.  See 
leavingnis  own  cotintry,  Croton.  Herodotus,  M.  Bunsen's  "  Discoura,"  in  the  6th  volume  of 
HJ.  isi.  the  Annals  of  the  Antiquarian  Institute  of  Borne, 

But  the  question  still  returns,  What  is  meant  p.  40,  Ac 
by  Btroaoan  ait  ?     Are  we  to  understand  this       *  Dionysius,  IV.  61. 
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man  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from  the* few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  must  have  heen  modernized  in  their  language ;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law 
ascribed  to  Serrius  Tullius,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  more  ancient  in  its 
forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time,  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  judge,  for  it  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  nearly  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Polybiua 
says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
^d  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it  which,  with  their  best  attention, 
they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and 
sung  m  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries of  the  Idngs  may,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  this  source,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  written,  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that 
as  we  now  haf e  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  the  city  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed,  not  only  on  the  particular 
history  of  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
and  power  of  their  genius ;  what  they  thoufi[ht,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  althougn  the  legends  of  the  early  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nor  yet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassing,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
the  plaee  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre  fragments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  and  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest  the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  b^n  handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

THE  8TORT  OF  THE  BANI8HINQ  OF  KING  TAKQXnKIUS  AND  HIS  HOUSS,  AND  OF 
TBJSaSL  ATTEMPTS  TO  Q£T  THSMSEI.VEB  BBOUQHT  BACK  AGAIN. 


**  VIb  et  Tarqainios  reges,  animamque  Buperbam 
Ultoria  Brad,  fiisceaqae  videro  reoeptoa  r' 

VzBoiL,  JSn.  VI. 

Whilk  king  Tarquinius  was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  from  the  altar'  in  the  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  hov  kiair'T«rq«iiita% 
make,  which  devoured  the  oflferings  laid  on  the  altar.  So  the  king  fffi!''hi*  ^ZJUrSK 
thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  soothsayers  of  the  Etruscans  hStiu*  sratlTte  mL 
whom  he  had  with  him,  hut  he  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del-  7^1- 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi'  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  went  to  Delphi,  and  they  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus,  that  is,  the  Dullard ;  for  he 
seemed  to  he  wholly  without  wit,  and  he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honoy.'  This 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  hut  very  subtle ;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense ;  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  he 
feared  lest  kinff  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  he  carried  with  him  a  6ta£f  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle^  as  a  likeness 
of  himself ;  for  though  he  scented  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bid- 
ding, they  asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  and  they  said,  "  O  Lord  Apollo,  tell 
us  which  of  us  shall  be  king  in  Rome  ?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  "  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  So  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  agreed  to  draw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
Uss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  to  Rome ;  and  they  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  brother  Sextus,  lest  he  should  bo  king 
rather  than  they.  But  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  all  went  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  earth ;  for  he  said,  "  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardea;'  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  Hgv,B4iWii«i««rAr. 
while  before  it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  S5itJd**5!lS*^ 
So  the  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  them-  IZl^t 
selves  :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns'  were  supping  with  their  brother  J"^***  *• 

'  Ovid,  Fasti,  II.  711.  ing  tbom  when  just  taken  out  of  it,  i.  €,  with  tiiA 

Ecoe,  nefts  visu,  mediia  altaribna  ongnis  honey  dinging  all  about  them.  Compare  Plaa- 

Ent,  et  extinotia  ignibne  ezta  rapit  tos,  Merc.  1.  2,  28,  "  Beainam  ex  meUe  devorfr- 

*  livY.  I.  66,  mazime  inditnm  in  terns  oraou-  to,"  where  the  sense  of  the  preposition  can  hard* 

lom.    The  story  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  kin^  ly  be  distinjypuished  from  that  of*'  cam."  Groaai 


sending  to  consult  the  orade  at  Delphi,  is  in  it-  and  grossofi  are  imperfect  and  unripe  iigs ;  ei- 

self  nothing  improbable.  We  read  of  the  A^yl-  ther  those  of  the  wud  fig  wliich  never  oome  to 

Isnns  of  Agylla  or  Cftre  doing  the  same  thing  perfecfion,  or  the  youn^  fruit  of  the  cultivated 

ait  an  eariier  period.   Herodotus,  1. 167.    These  Ig  gathered  before  its  time. 

were  Tvrrheniahs,  or  Pelaagians ;  and  there  was  *  Ter  ambages  efflgiem  ingenii  sui    Li vy,  L 

a  sofficient  mixture  of  the  same  raoe  in  the  Bo-  56. 

man  people,  to  give  them  a  natural  connection  *  livy,  I.  57.    This  is  one  of  the  ino 

..,  ir-f  ,.  .  e    .^  iesofthe  *    ..   -   .    - 


witli  the  religion  of  Oree«e.  .  ties  of  the  story.    Ardea,  in  the  lint  year  of  the 

'  A.  Postumios  Albinus,  ootemporary  with    commonwealth,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  de- 
Oato  the  censor,  quoted  by  MacroDius,  Satur-    pendent  allies  of  Home.     See  theflunoua  treaty 
naUA,  IL  16.    Grossulos  ex  melle  edebaU    **  £z    with  Carthage,  as  given  by  Polybius,  IIL  tt. 
meDey"  dif^plng  them  into  the  honey,  and  eat-       *  livy,  L  57. 
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Sextu8>  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Collatia  was  supping  with  them.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose  wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  lady. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  "  Let  us  go  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  our 
wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  ot 
Titus,  and  of  Aruns,  and  of  Sextus,  feasting  and  makbg  merry.  They  then  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  but  they. found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  working  at  the  loom.  So  when  they  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  "  Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  lady.''  And  she  entertained  her 
husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea. 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion'  seized  upbn  Sextus,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
ojMjj  wkked^dMd  at  he  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  hospitably, 
g$h£i^»!!IS!  ^  for  he  was  her  husband's  kinsman.  At  midnight  he  arose  and  went 
to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaVes  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain  her  in  her 
adultery.  So  when  Sextus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia"  sent  in  haste  to  Rome,  to  pi-ay  that  her  father  Spurius  Lucretius 
f  tou  would  come  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
ttlia  Her  father  brought  along  with  him  PubUus  Valerius,  and  her  hus- 
band brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 
When  they  arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  "  Is  all  well  ?"  Then  she  told  them 
9i  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  ''  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it."  And 
tiiey  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  ''  I  am 
not  guilty  ;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sight*  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 
]fa«  w  homr  ua  h«  ^^^^^  ^^^^  *^®  wound,  and  held  it  up,  and  said,  "  By  this  blood 
kuafemdnd  Ladu«Bni.  I  swear,  that  I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  king  Tarquinius,  and  all 
S^ttecTwtniiii  his  accursed  race ;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  king  in 
Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  he  gave  the  knife 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  Publius  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to 
bear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum ;  and  they  said, 
"  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarquinius."  All  the  people  of 
Collatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned 
them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.^* 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  his  sons,  and 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  the  people  in  their  curiae  took  back  froin 
Tarquinius  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished 
him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
Spurius  Lucretius.     Bui  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in  haste  from  her  house,  and  all, 

^  livy,  I.  5S.  *  with  GravU ;  this  wonld  show  a  oonnexioa  b«- 

*  Livy,  I.  68.  twoen  the  word  and  the  Greek  ^a^c     It  ia 

*  Idvy,  I.  69.  veiy  possible  that  its  early  signifioation,  as  a 

*  The  tribane  of  the  Celeres  was  to  the  king  pognomeui  may  have  differed  very^  little  from 
what  the  master  of  the  horse  was  afterwards  to  that  of  Beverus.  When  the  signifioation  of 
the  dictator.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  "dulness**  came  to  be  more  confirmed,  th« 
#iit  tho  eztravaganoe  of  die  story,  in  represent-  story  of  Brutus*  pretended  idiotoy  would  be 
ing  Brutus,  though  a  reputed  idiot,  yet  mvested  invented  to  explain  the  fiiot  of  so  wise  a 
with  suoh  sn  important  offloo.  iTestus  says  being  called  by  such  a  name, 
that  Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  waa  synonymous 
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both  men  and  women,  cursed  her  «s  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhile"  king  Tarqainias  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumult.  But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  might  orthedririiicoatoruiic 
not  meet  him,  and  came  to  the  camp  ;  and  tl^B  soldiers  joyfully  '^f'^S^^JHZ 
recei%'ed  him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King  •i»-«^i«w»i««. 
Tarquinius  came  to  Rome,  but  the  gates  were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him, 
from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of  banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him 
and  his  family.  So  he  yielded  to  hb  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  Caere  with 
his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Sextus,"  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people 
there,  remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then 
the  army  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men 
sudy  "  Let  us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries,  according  as  he  directed/'  and  let  U3  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  ffovem  us,  instead  of  a  king.''  Then  the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Fidd  of  Mars,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Junius, 
whom  noen  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  CollaUa. 

But  the  people'*  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  Tarquinius  was  still  king  over  them.  So  they  prayed  how  LDcio*  Tuqaiain*. 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  his  goods  wMdrit^r'sbXhL' 
with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium.  Then  the  senate  "•^'•«^- 
and  the  people  decreed  that  all  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii  should  be  banished, 
even  though  they  were  not  of  the  kind's  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centuries,  and  chose  Publius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time"  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  restored, 
which  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  overthrown.  For  the  commons  Tii«i»w»orth«g<N>dUaf 
again  chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man  *•"*»»•*«««• 
and  hia  neighbor ;  and  they  had  again  their  meetings  and  th^ir  sacriiSces  in  the 
city  and  in  the  coimtry,  every  man  in  his.  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  kings  instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
only  of  the  two  should  bear  rule  at  one.  time,  and  that  the  lictors,  with  thmr 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  by  month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius'*  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him ;  and  the  senate,  after  a  while,  decreed  that  the  goods 
should  be  given  back.     But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Kome  b«im?»  pirtfd  to^SIS 
to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of  "«q««w». 

noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  kin^  ^quinius.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them 
were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  tne  sons  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear 
them  talking  together,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
the  messengers  of  Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  PttbTius  Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  their 
letters,  and  so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.     Brutus  and 
Publius"  sat  on  their  j  udgment-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young        ^^^  ^ 
men  were  brought  before  them.   Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictors  to  judgiMDi  ap«B  ui  owb 
bind  his  own  two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others,  "^ 
and  to  scourge  them  with  rods,  according  to  the  law.     And  after  they  had  been 

"  livy,  I.  60.  "  Consulea  inde  comitiiB  centariatis— ez  oom- 

**  livy,  I.  60.    DionysitiB  makes  Sextos  live  mentariis  Ser.  Tollii  creati  sunt.    Livj,  I.  60. 

till  the  battle  by  the  lake  Be^ns,  and  describes  >•  Livy,  IT.  2. 

Mm  as  killed  there.    When  the  stories  diifer,  '^'Bionysios,  V.  S. 

I  have  generally  followed  livy,  as  the  writer  "  Livy,  IL  8,  4. 

of  the  best  taste,  and  likelv  to  give  the  oldest  "  Livy,  II.  6. 

and  most  poetioal  venion  or  them. 
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Bcomged,  the  lictors  strnck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of 
their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred  from  hb  seat,  nor  turned  awa^r  his  eyes 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grieving 
inwardly'*  over  his  children.  Then  they  marvelled  at  him,  because  he  had  lov^ 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own  children  when 
they  had  been  false  to  their  country,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

When'*  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 
ninr  um  iieopta  of  v«a  pcople  of  Veii  and  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  of  the  Etruscans, 
JJnSiT&l^blSJ  to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  they 
i«d»Br.t<»wM.uiD.  assembled  their  armies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within  the 
Roman  border.  Brutus  and  Publius  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman  hoi-semen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  lictors  of  a  king 
around  him,  levelled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met 
him,  and  each  ran  hb  spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both  fell 
dead.  Then  the  horsemen  on  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles, 
and  the  Yeientians  were  beaten,  but  the.  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
wood  that  was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more*^  has  fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etruscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war."  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him ;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,''  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself ;  and  he  began 
HowFabiiuVaieriiuwM  to  build  a  gTcat  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Yelia, 
Srwht'dlSji*h&  which  looks  down  upon  the  Forum.*"  This  made  the  people  say, 
*'^'  "  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 

strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  live  with  his  guards,  and  oppress 
us."  But  he  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to  them,  the 
lictors  who  walked  before  him  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that 
they  had  mistrusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Yelia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no  strong- 
hold. And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law,**  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  might  slay  him.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  hB  might  carry  his 
cause  befoi*e  the  people,  and  they  should  judge  him.  When  these  laws  were 
passed,  all  men  said,  "  Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good  :" 
and  he  was  called  Poplicola,  which  means,  "  the  people's  friend,"  from  that  day 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together**  in  their  centuries,  and  they  chose 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.     But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  strength  was  so  much 

gme,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.     They  then  chose  in  nis  room  Marcus 
oratius.** 
Now  Publius  and  Marcus'  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

^  Eminente  animopatrio  inter  publicn  poexuB  Palatine,  up  which  the  Via  Bacra  passes.    The 

minlsterium.    lavr,  11.  6.  arch  of  Titus  is  on  the  Velian  Hill. 

»Livy,IL8.  »Liv7,II.8. 

"  Uno  plus  Etruscorum  ceddisse  in  ade;  ■•  Livy,  11.  8. 

Tincere  bello  Bomanum.    livy,  II.  7.  "  The  treaty  with  Carthage  makes  K.  Hoi»- 

II.  7.  tiuB  the  colleague  of  Brutus :  another  proof  of 

the  liung  ground  just  under  the  the  irreconcilableness  of  the  oonunon  story 

with  the  real  but  lost  history. 


«Iavy, 
•It  £i 
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on  the  hill  oC  Uie  Capitol,  whioh  king  Tarqwnius  had  huilt ;  and  ^  ^  Mimtbm  or  ot 
the  lot  fell  to  Marcus,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  friends  of  JSS^?^^^'*^  ^ 
Publlus.*     So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  b^in  the  dedication,  "^ 

and  had  his  hand  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set 
words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  bim  that  his  son  was 
dead.  But  he  said,  "  Then  let  them  carry  him  out  and  bury  him ;"  and  he 
neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  ^ods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
to  their  honor.  So  Marcus  honored  the  gods  above  his  son,  ^md  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  when  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  were  not 
able  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  Clusium,*^  a  city  in  Movuiiff  !*»«»»  ma* 
the  farthest  part  of  Btruria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  be-  ^^e*^  ttSlTSl^ 
sought  Lars  Porseima,"  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  80  Por-  ""•  TanmtaiM. 
senna  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on 
the  hill  Janicmum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and  he 
drove  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Hber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Romans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  otum  worthy  4Md«fHo- 
Codes,  stood  fast  upon  the  bridge,  and  faced  the  Etruscans;**  nomoooim. 
two  others  then  resolved  to  stay  with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Htus  Herminius ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Romans,  who  had  fled 
over  the  river,  were  busy  m  cutting  away  the  bridge.  When  it  was  nearly  all 
cut  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
him  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  were 
cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river ;  and  while  the  ^ 
Etruscans  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  "  0  father"  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  bear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me.''  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  river ;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  him,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound."  For  this  the 
Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  drive  the  plough  roimd  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the  Romans  suffered  much 
from  hunger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucins"  i^wcuuicMiwioacM 
by  name,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  £'h^  h!M£^!Sri!to 
the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  <>»»»«««»'»«'•««• 
river  and  made  his  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high 
place,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about  him^;  and 
saying  to  himself,  '*  This  must  be  king  Porsenna,"  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst 
the  crowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
his  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king's  scribe  whom  he  had  slain, 
who  was  the  king's  chief  officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

*  livy,  n.  8.  '  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  these 
"  lAyjf  n.  9.  .  events ;  and  none  can  doubt  that  the  poeti<»l 
**  **LarB,"  like  "Inoumo,"  is  not  an  indi-    story,  whioh  alone  I  am  wishing  to  preserve, 

vidnal  name,  b»t  expresses  the  rank  of  the  per-  was  that  j^iven  by  Liv^. 

son.  like  ^m{.    Micali  connects  it  with  the  Tea-  "  *^  Adolescens  nobilis,"  livy,  II.  Id.    Nie- 

tonic  word  ^*  Lord.*'  bnhr  doubts  whether  the  old  stoiy  called  him 

*  JJljYj  II.  10.  by^  any  other  name  than  Gains.  Mucins,  he 
^  "liDenne  pater,  te  sancte  precor,  haeo  think8,wasalater  addition:  because  the Mudi 

annft  et  hunc  miiitem  propitio  flumine  aoci-  had  the  same  oognomen  of  ScsBvola:  and  he 
fkmL*^    livy,  II.  1^  considers  it  inoonsistent,  because  the  Huoii 

*  Polybins  saysThat  he  was  killed,  VI.  56.    were  plebeians. 
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and  the  guards  tbreatened**  him  with  sharp  torments,  unless  he  would  answer 
all  their  questions.  But  he  said,  •'  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  your  torments;** 
and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  there  on  the  altar, 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  mar- 
velled at  his  courage,  and  said,  "  Go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
more  than  me ;  and  thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free."  But  Caius  answered,  "  For  this  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of 
Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  first 
adventure ;  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  you, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well."  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again 
into  the  city. 

But  king  Porsenna  was  matly  moved,**  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of  peace, 
or  um  BMd*  b*.  ^  which  they  listened  gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  the 
STLlS^'SrSS  ''^^^  w^ich  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Veientians; 
jgPMtyiiteflJtiwnaidMi  aud  hc  gavo  back  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.  Besides  this,  the 
Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace 
which  they  had  made.  But  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  Tiber,  that  Cloelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows,  and  fled  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  CloeUa  spoke  to  the 
other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  (he  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Clcelia  and  her  fellows  to  him, 
for  they  kept  their  fsith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he  gave  her  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  hedges,  to  choose  whom  she  would ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free.  Then  the 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Caius,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Cloelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  king  Porsenna  led  away  his  army  home  in  peace. 

After  this  king  Porsenna"  made  war  against  the  Latins,  and  hb  army  was 
iioir  Tofobiiu  KNiciit  t^eaten,  and  fled  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans  received  them  kindly, 
ftiraufrmtiMUtia*.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  those  who  wcrc  wounded,  and  sent  them  back 
safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  this  the  king  gave  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  he  had  still  with  him,  and  also  the  land  which  they  had 
won  from  the  Veientians.  So  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsenna,  left  Clusium  and  went  to  Tusculum  of  the  Latins ; 
for  Mamilius  Octayius,  the  chief  of  the  Tusculans,  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  he  had  been  king  he  had  favored  them  rather  than  the  Romans. 

So  after  a  time  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  joined  together  and  made  Octavius 
Mamilius  their  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
BomaL^Liitilll^M^  Now  Publius  "Valerius  was  dead,  and  the  IU>man8  so  loved  and 
•miDtofXftniaimus.  houorcd  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,**  near  the  hill 
Velia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also 
because  the  Romans'^  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  he  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  in  times  past.  So  Auli^  Postumius  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  JSbutius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen ;  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the 
Latins  by  the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

"  Here  I  have  followed  Bionysins  rather  than  ••  livy,  11.  18. 

livy,  becaaee  in  livy's  story  Muoiua  tells  Por-  ■  1*1  vy,  II.  14, 15. 

senna  in  reward  of  his  generosity  no  more  than  *  Plutarch  in  Publioola,  28.    livy,  IX.  16. 

lie  had  told  him  at  first  'as  a  mere  vaunt  to  ^  livy,  II.  18.  ^ 

frighten  him. 
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was  wiib  the  armj  ci  tbe  Latins,  and  his  son  and  all  the  houses  c^  the  Tar- 
quinii :  for  this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  determine  whether  the 
Roaoans  should  be  ruled  over  by  king  Tarquinius,  or  whether  they  ^ould  be  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wives,"  and  many  Latins 
who  had  married  wives  from  among  the  Romans.  So  before  the  H«ir  um  Bmmm  ii«m« 
war  began^  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  J^SLTIii^hJjJ; 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin  daughters  «•»«■•• 
with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except 
two,  remained  in  Rome  with  their  husbands :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome 
more  than  their  husbands,  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  tSe  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus.**  There 
might  you  see  king  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  ordi«ffMiiiii.Mkb7iht 
yet  mounted  on  his  horse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  ^*  ^nfuo*- 
bravely  as  though  he^  were  still  younff.  There  was  his  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  bandof  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  whom  the  Romans  had  ban- 
ished for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  back  their 
country  by  their  swords,  and  to  become  again  the  royal  house,  to  give  a  king  to 
the  Romans.  There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tusculum,  the  leader  of  all  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that  he  would  make  Tarquinius  his  father  king  once  more  in 
Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  wars,  and  Tusculum 
should  be  th0  greatest  of  all  the  cities,  whose  people  went  up  together  to  s^ri* 
fice  to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba.  And  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the 
Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  ^butius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.  There 
also  was  Titus  Herminius,  who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius 
Cocles,  on  the  day  when  they  saved  Rome  from  king  Porsenna.  There  was 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake 
Regillus^  the  glorious  work  which  Publius  had  begun  in  Rome ;  for  Publius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  and  his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  -as  banished  men, 
and  now  the^  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  So  at  the 
first  onset  king  Tarquinius  levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  Titus  ^butius  spurred  his  horse  agtunst  Octavius  Mamilius. 
But  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  in  his  side,  and 
his  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus 
and  Octavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Titus  struck  Octavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Octavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  his  arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon  ;  but  Octavius  heeded  not 
his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  before  them ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from  their  country,  and  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win  back  both  that  day  through  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  levelled  his  lance  and  rode  fiercely 
against  Titus  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  »«>«  tw»  borNma  « 
Tarquinii.  But  Titus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself  amidst  7i!tl!tJ!S!!Z!^G^ili 
his  band ;  and  Marcus  rode  after  him  in  his  fury,  and  plunged  ^  *•••«* 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  lance  into  his  side  as  he  was 
rushing  on ;  but  his  horse  stayed  not  in  his  career  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Then  the  Romans  feared  yet  more,  and  the  Tarquinii 
efaaiged  yet  more  vehemently,  till  Aulus,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with 

**  DionTBins,  YI.  1.  fMuilis  deooft  ejeoti  reges  erant,  ejiudem  inter* 

*  livy,  n.  19.  fbcti  fiorBnt.    Uvy,  II.  20. 

*  DoBDMHiok  etiam  gloriA  aooensns,  nt  o^jns 
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hiB  own  chosen  band ;  and  he  bade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose 
faces  were  towards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  Romans 
turned  from  their  flight,  and  Aulus  and  his  chosen  band  fell  npon  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux,^ the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle ;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  be  the  first  to  break  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  two  horsemen  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  band,*  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  Octavius,  the 
leader  of  the  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquinii ;  for  Titus  Hermin- 
ius  rode  agunst  him,  and  ran  his  spear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one 
blow ;  but  as  he  was  spoiling  him  of  his  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  b/ a  javelin^ 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans ;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and'  the  Tar- 
quinii were  beaten  down  and  slnin,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  them ; 
and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  give  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  imprinted*** 
on  the  hard  black  rock^  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever,  made ;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome^  that  the  armies  had  joined  battle,  and  as  the  day 
*  wore  away  all  men  longed  for  tidings.     And  the  sun  went  down» 

mp^uIdVi  iGSrin  and  suddenly  ther^  were  seen  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 
thTi'tC^rutt  ^  fairer  than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 
horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 
horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam.  They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small  deep. pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  battle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
and  asked  for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  from  the  forum,  and 
were  seen  no  more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
had  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
the  twiiihctMi,ci!Hor  quished  their  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
*"'   "  "*"  mies'  camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 

borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  to 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings ;  for  he  isaid,  "  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies' 
camp ;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 
Ho*  Ttrquiniu.,  after  ^nd  all  thc  SOUS  of  king  Ttfrquinius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Octavius 
iSln"!!  cJSill^d  Mamilius,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.  Thus  king  Tarquinius  saw 
'*'*'^'  the  ruin  of  all  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  ahd  her  was  left  alone, 

utterly  without  hope.     So  he  went'  to  Cumee,^  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he 

*'  Livy,  n.  20.  under  La  Coloima,  Labicam,  to  the  ordinarv 

*■  DionyBins,  VI.  18.  level  of  the  Campagnaf  in  going  to  Borne.    (X- 

*■  Cicero,  de  NaturA  Deomm,  HI.  6.  cero  speaks  of  the  mark  being  visible  "  in  ailx- 

**  The  lake  oT  BegilTus  is  now  a  small  and  ce  j"  and  silex  is  the  name  given  by  the  Roman 

weedy  pool  surrounded  by  crater-like  banks,  writers  to  the  hiva  and  baudt  of  tne  n«ighbor- 

and  witn  much  lava  or  basalt  about  iL  situated  hood  of  Rome. 

at  some  height  above  the  plain  on  the  neht  hand  *  Dionysius;  VI.  18. 

of  the  road  oa  yon  desoend  from  the  high  ground  *  Livy,  II.  21. 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  TarquiDras  and  of  the  wicked  Tnllia,  and  of  Sextns 
their  son»  were  visited  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  th^  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EOME  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE  MONABCHY— THE  DICTATOBSHIP— TH:E  TRIB- 
UNES OF  THE  COMMONS. 


a^o2  Itftf^c^a.^HxBODOT.  III.  81.  


Men  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is  imaginary. 
The  portraits  of  king  Fergus  and  his  successors  in  Holyrood  palace 
were  an  attempt  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  names  of  the  Min iJ!!? wdaSw. 
early  Scotch  story ;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little, 
to  labor  after  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
tion of  their  lives.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  early  history  of  Rome  ;  Romulus  and 
Numa  are  like  king  Fergus ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of  Merton,  are  the  coun- 
terparts of  Servius  Tullius,  and  Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  names  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  living ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
eompletely,  made  up  by  invention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  upon  by  the  name  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in 
a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
life,  have  never  suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  features  of 
his  subject  than  they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  these 
same  forms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  after  a  time,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  Balliors  portrait;  there  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  deception.  I  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
Roman  people ;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  common  wealth, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  rest,  to  be  contented  with  that  faint  outline  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  as  real. 

The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  his  family  and 
house,  can  only  be  given,  as  they  already  have  been,  in  their  poeti- 
cal form.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of  them  are  historical,  ■om.thi^br'tCex. 
but  we  cannot  distinguish  what  are  so.  But  we  may  be  certain,  '*"'"*"  ^'^"^"" 
whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the 
commons  immediately  after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which 
the  last  king  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  commons 
their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  a  distinct  body  with  an  internal  6rganization 
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of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordinary  civil  causes' 
when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  agmn  met  in  their  Com* 
pitalia  and  raganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city  andf  in  the  country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privilege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people  or  great  council  of  the  burghers,  so  a  commoner  might  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  said  also  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  commons  who  belonged  to  the  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen, 
were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  mto  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Rome ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  JEloman  commons,  will  still  for  a  long  period  require  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  still  possessed  the  domin- 

ion  enjoyed  by  their  king ;  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 
K^.\"muS^t^u  we  have  already  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terracina. 
ioil^Tht  leiTiiorT  oo  Withlu  twclvc  ycars,  wc  cannot  certainly  say  how  much  sooner, 
^"'EiiJSSr""'*  ^'^  these  were  all  become  independent.     This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we 

only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome  of  9n  able  and  absolute 
king,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Ladns  may  have  held, 
as  we  are  told  of  the  Sabines'  in  this  very  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
longer,  and  as  his  sons  bad  been  driven  out  with  him,  all  covenants  between  La- 
tium and  Rome  had  become  null  and  void.  But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the 
Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etruscans  fell  upon 
Rome.  The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.  Rome  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.'  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  con-^ 
queror  ;^  his  sovereignty  was  fully  acknowledged,*  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  iron' 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustained  before  Aricia ;  for  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  atUickdd  Latium,  and  while  besieging  Aricia,  the 
united  force  of  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks^  of  Cuma),  succeeded  in  de- 

*  Aixas  itcpl  T&v  wnPo^aUav,    DionyBins,  V.  2.  "  Deditio''  meant  may  be  scon  by  the  form  pre- 

*  DionvBius,  V.  40.       '  served  by  Livy,  I.  38. 

*  Thin  18  confoRscd  in  the  poetical  Atoiy :  only  *  TIio  senate,  Bays  Dionysinn,  V.  84,  voted  him 
it  is  added  that  Porncnno,  out  of  admiration  for  an  ivorv  throne,  a  »ccptre,  a  golden  crown,  aud 
Uie  Romans,  gavo  the  conquered  land  back  trinrnpiiol  robe.  These  very  same  honors  had 
again  to  them  ofter  the  war.  But  Niebuhr  has  been  voted,  according  to  tlio  same  writer,  to  the 
well  observed  that  the  Koman  local  tribes,  which  Koman  king  Tarquinius  Friscus  by  the  Etrus- 
were  thirty  in  number  in  the  days  of  Sor.  Tul-  cans,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy, 
lias,  appear  reduced  to  twenty  m  the  earliest  III.  62.  ' 
mention  of  them  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin-  •  Pliny,  XXXIV.  14.  In  foedere  quod  expnl- 
ius ;  and  it  appears  from  the  account  of  the  Vei-  sis  re^ibus  popiilo  Romano  dedit  Porsenna,  no- 
entian  war  orSjVl,  that  the  Roman  territory  could  minatim  comprcherisum  invenimus,  no  ferro 
not  then  have  esctended  much  beyond  the  hill  nisi  in  agriculturA  uterentur.  Compare  1  Samuel 
Janicnlum.  xiii.  19,  20.     These  passages  from  Tadtns  and 

*  Tacitus,  Histor.  III.  72.  Sedom  Jovis  op-  Plinv  were  first  noticed  by  Beaufort  in  his  Esaay 
timi  moximi, — quam  non  Porsenna  deditft  urbe,  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  Roman  History, 
neque  GaJli  captA,  temerare  potuissont.    What  ^  Dionyains,  V.  86,  et  VII.  8-11. 
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straying  their  army,  and  in  eonfiniog  their  power  to  their  ow\i  nde  of  the  Tlher.  Btill, 
bowever,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  their  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
rhrer,  and  the  number  of  their  tribes,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  consequently 
lessened  by  one  third,  bemg  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the  banishment  of  the  last  king  the  Romans  kwt 
an  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  theur  juisUm.  or  umm 
dominion  over  Latium.  A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh-  ^'"^  ***  ■■**'^ 
bors  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabines.  The  cities  of  the  Sabines  reached,  says  Yarro, 
from  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journej  from  Rome,  that  is,  according 
lo  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,^  either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  with  the  more  distant  Sabines  of  Reate,  and 
tiie  high  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  our  history  has  yet  no  concern.  The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  from  Tiher  to  the  neighborhood  of  Namia  was  a  natural 
division  between  those  Sabines  who  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  had  settled 
without  it,  in  the  lower  country  nearer  Rome.  These  last  were  the  Sabines  of 
Cures,*  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome,  of  Eretum,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No- 
mentum,  about  the  same  distance,  of  CoUatia  and  Regillus,  southward  of  the  Anio^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  Latium ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period,  these  same  Sabines 
possessed  Crustumerium,  Caenina,  Antemnse,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the  very 
bills  which  afterwards  made  up  the  city  of  Rome.  But  living  so  near  to  or  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Latins,  these  more  lowland  Sabines  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latinized,  and  some  of  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,*^  together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
king  of  Rome.  Perhaps  they  also  were  his  dependent  allies,  and,  like  the  Latins, 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome  immediately  after  his  expulsion.  At  any  Tate, 
we  read  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  four  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attus  Clausus,'' 
a  citizen  of  Regillus,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  went  over  to  the  Romans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  gave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe, 
which  was  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  with  bim,  and  obtained  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidenee  and  Ficulea.  But  when  we  read 
of  the  lake  Regillus  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,'*  and  when  we  also 
find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded 
the  great  alliance  with  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  lowland  Sabines  about  this  time  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  some  with  the  Latins,  being  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus 
Collatia,  Regillus,  and  Nomentum  fell  to  the  Latins ;  and  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  Claudii  and  Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred 
the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  and  thus  removed  themselves  to  Rome ;  while 
if  Niebuhr's  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Ckni- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  Crustumeria,  and  other  Sa- 
bine cities  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Romans :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  Rome  than  Eretum,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  nine- 
teen miles  distant  from  it.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  its  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards 
the  northeast,  between  the  'Hber  and  the  Anio ;  and  bere  were  the  lands  of  the 
only  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  the  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
g  one  hundred  and  twenty  years"  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

*  Herodotus  reckons  the  day's  journey  in  one       ^  As  appean  fh>m  the  story  in  Livy,  1. 4A, 
plsioe  at  two  hundred  stadia,  IV.  801,  and  in  an-       "  Livy,  II.  16.    Dionysius,  V.  40. 

other  pdaoe  at  one  hundred  aad  fifty  stadia,  Y.  58.        ^  Livy,  II.  19,  "  ad  lacum  Begillum  in  agro 

*  Bnnsen.  ''  Antiohi  StabiUmenti  Italici,"  in    Toscnlano." 

the  ''  Annaii  dell*  Inatitnto  di  Coniapondenia  ^  The  number  of  tribes  oontinned  to  be 
Araheokigioa,''  Yd.  YL  p.  ISS.  tweuty-one  tSfi  three  years  after  the  in^aiian  of 
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Tho  chronolo^  of  this  period  is  confessed  by  larj^^  to  be  one  mass  of  confu- 
Of  iw  hmmm  i^  ^^^ '  '*  ^'*^  neither  agreed  when  the  pretended  battle  at  the  lake 


gi*  jj^thTMiMa.  Regillus  was  fought,  nor  when  the  first  dictator  was  created  ;  and 
^  '  accordingly,  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years  later  than  they 
are  placed  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  pensus,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic ;  for  these  make  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,'*  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred*'  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand."  It  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  gave 
eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the  first  census 
of  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  this  amount  Dionysius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of 
the  census.  Now,'  Nicbulir  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as  unhistorical, 
but  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor's 
tables  are  to  be  believed  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  record 
of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might  iust  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of 
8p.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  taken  \w  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  one 
hundred  and 'fifty'' thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  five 
years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;''  and  then, 
although  AppiUs  quotes  this  number  as  applying  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
yet  the  re''  rn  of  the  census,  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual  tables  of  the  census, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  differ- 
ent families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,  different 
annalists  might  give  different  numbers,  as  they  also  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif- 
ferently ;  and  ext^geration  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty.  For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  mclude  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers in  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
can  be  devised.  For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
census  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  is  incredibly 
large ;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter- 
change of  citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  as  to 
have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  period  ? 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
monwealth, taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

But  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common- 
Tiognm  tt  diMfMi  wealth  is  the  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gfadual  depression  of  the  com- 
MsvgAtiMeomMiM.  njQug  to  lYiat  extreme  point  of  misery  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  tribuneship.  We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
king,  the  commons  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within  a  few 
years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired, 

% 

the  Ganls,  whon  four  new  onee  were  added,  ram  mode  sed  etiam  aaotorom  digerere  po»> 

livy.  VI.  6.  Bis. 

**^ll.  21.  Tanti  errores  impUcant  tcmporum,  "  BionyBiue,  V.  20. 
•liter  apnd  alioe  ordinatifl  magistratibiifl,  ut  nee  "  DlonysiuB,  V.  75. 
•qui  oonaules  secundum  qnoedam,  dec  ^uid  quo-  ^  Dionyaius,  V.  96. 
qna  anno  aotum  sit,  in  tantA  vetuatate  non  re-       "  Dionyaiua,  V.  6. 
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not  to  the  assertioo  of  poKtical  equality  with  the  burghers,  but  merdy  to  the  ob- 
taining protection  from  personal  injuries. 

The  specific  character  of  their  degradation  is  stated  to  have  been  this :  that  there 
prevailed'*  among  them  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  ^ 
actual  ruin;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  M^.'SM^bMuS 
were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the  burghers ;  that  .the 
distress  continmng,  they,  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  th^  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  burghers,  were  treated  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  task- work,  and  often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task- 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  Ex- 
planations and  discussions  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materials  left  for 
narrative  or  painting ;  and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a  people,  where  our  means 
of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  little  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every  \ 
step  to  be  defended  and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge ;  no  man  can  step 
boldly  or  gracefully  while  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  population  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination ;  but  such 
a  state  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter- 
rupted  state  of  peace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  agriculture  alone.  The  i»thk  mm  or  m^ 
Roman  territory  might  1r  marched  through  in  a  day  ;  and  after  •im'S^MUriwI 
the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  government  of  Tarquinius,  which,  '**''^ 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
commons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
•actually  to  a  large  extent  torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The  buiffhen 
suffered  less,  because  their  resources  wete  greater :  the  public  undivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suf- 
fered much  less  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  strongholds,  while  a  commoner's 
com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if  commerce  were  forbidden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sidly,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  like  the  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 
season,  or  on  escaping  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  neighboring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner  would  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 

The  next  step  is  also  plain.     Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary ;  and  where 
so  many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  ru^hnuotimm^. 
again  the  commons  became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  *^ 
and  distressed,  while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

Such  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored  by  every  means 
to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.  If  a  small  proprietor  found  himself  Tb«Mv«iU7ortk«kv 
ruined  by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of  -^  «"»«•' "der«uu»r. 
the  Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  all.  If  he  were 
obliged  to  pledge  his  person  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  serve  his  creditor  with- 
out hope,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  at  the  farthest^  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to 
his  creditor,  not  only  was  the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 
it  at  any  time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  his 

"  8m  the  story  of  the  old  oentuiion,  in  livy ,  n.  8S. 
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lieits  in  the  year  of  jabilee»  that  no  Isradite  might  by  any  distress  be  degraded  for- 
ever from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner.  A  far  different  fate  awaited  the 
plebeian  landowner  at  Rome.  When  ,he  found  himself  inTohed  in  a  debt  which 
he  could  not  pay,  his  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a  nexum,"  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was  said  to  be  "nexus/'  When 
the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it ; 
and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  addictus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  father's 
property,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  xesolved  not  by 
his  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  aad  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate 
still  more  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring 
him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given 
dver  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chun  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  poimd  of  com  daily.  If  he  still  could  noK 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during 
rixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land  b^ond  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  into  Etruria,  where  there  was 
as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  lan- 
guage. Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces  ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,'*  he  incurred  no  penalty. 

Aulus  Oellius,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  declares  that  he  had 
Aever  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  had 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  particular  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  third  century  of  Rome  ?  and  when  we  are  told  generally 
that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity,  can  we 
doubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  Shy  lock  and  Front  de  Boeuf 
of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
against  an  obnoxius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of  the  law  ? 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  horrible  law  was  continued  in  the  twelve 
tables,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  made  part  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  insolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  Gellius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  breach  of  faith,  or  a  failure  in  performing 
engagements,  whether  m  private  matters  or  in  public.     It  explains  also  the  long 

"  For  thlB  explanation  of  the  term  "  Nexua,"  lock  had  in  his  hond  omitted  to  insert.  "  Si 
see  I9!ebahr,  Vol.  I.  p.  601,  et  seaq.  Ed.  8.  pins  minnsT^  Becnenmt,  ae  frande  eflto*'  ("  se'* 


«  Bee  the  Extracts  from  the  law  of  the  XII.    is  the  old  form  for  *'  sme").    Besides,  the  last 
ablea  in  A.  Gellius,  XX.  1.  §  45,  et  seoq.  Some    penalty,  reserved  for  him  who  continued  obsti- 
modem  writers  have  Imagined  that  the  words    nate,  wac»  likeljr  to  be  atrocions  in  its  soTerity. 


'*pMt66  seoaDlo"  were  to  be  anderstood  of  a  What  do  wo  think  of  the  "  peine  forte  et  dure** 

division  of  the  debtor^s  property,  and  not  of  his  denounced  by  the  £n£[Ilsh  law  agiunst  a  prisoneT 

person.    But  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the  who  refused  to  plead  f  a  penalty  not  repealed  tffl 

loUowinff  provision  alone  refutes  such  a  notion;  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  quite  as 

•  proviBion  giving  to  the  creditor  that  yery  se-  cruol  as  that  of  the  law  of  the  All.  tables,  and 

OQzity  in  the  ipfliotion  of  his  craelty,  which  Shy-  not  leas  uigust. 
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patience  of  the  commooB  under  their  distress,  and,  when  at  last  ii  became  too 
grievous  to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedyiae  it.  BeTeritj 
against  a  careless  or  fraudulent  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfecUy  just ;  they  onl^ 
desired  protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty,  and  this 
object  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the  trib* 
une's  power  of  protection  enabled  him  to  interpose  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate 
while  he  suflfered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis* 
honest. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  for  the  political  degrada- 
tion  of  the  commons,  and  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Servios  ^^  ^^  ^ 

Tnlliua.  The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  thebr  mmj^'m  jumi 
anns :  how,  amidst  such  general  distress,  could  the  commons  agiin  ^**^°**  ^  ^  '' 
provide  themselves  with  the  full  arnn  of  the  phalanx ;  or  how  could  they  afimrd 
leisure  for  that  frequent  training  and  practice  in  warlike  ezeroises,  which  weie 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  heavy*armed  infantry  ?  It  may  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  after  the  estaUishoisiil 
of  the  commonwealth ;  but  it  deariy  never  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
mamfeat,  that  if  the  heavy-armed  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  tiie 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  had 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  commons,  the  commons  and  not  the  burghers  woukl 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Rome ;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  oi  curin  would  have  been  abolished,  as  in* 
compatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.  The  comitia  oi  the 
tribes  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for  where  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  six  ?  Whereas  the  very  contrary  to  all  this  actually  happened : 
tiie  commons  remained  for  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  government ; 
the  corim  retained  all  their  power ;  the  comitia  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  commons,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant ;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  we  can  trace  any  details  of  the  eomitia  of  centuries,  we 
find  them  in  great  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiari^ 
of  their  original  constitution  almost  vanished. 

Bat  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assemUy  m  which  the  coumons  weM 
all-powerful.  We  are  expressly  told"  that  the  burghers'  clients  h,flMtMM«uniNdkv 
voted  in  these  centuries ;  and  these  were,  probably,  become  a  more  {JSir'^'SBi"  SiTV 
wealthy  and  a  mors  numerous  bodv,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  <'>^^<*'  MouinM. 
became  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable.  If  a  tnird  part  of  the  qom- 
mona  had  lost  their  lands  by  the  event  oi  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  property  was  scaredy  more  than 
nominally  their  own,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  many  who  would 
▼vrfmitanly  become  clients,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.  What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  isomparison  of  what  they  gained; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personally 
dependent  on  their  patron ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mi^ht  follow  any  Ketad 
trade  or  manufacture ;  they  retained  their  votes  in  the  comitia  of  centuries*  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all  the  sufferings  which  wen 
the  lot  of  the  insolvent  commoner.  For  as  the  patrcm  owed  his  client  protection^ 
he  was  accounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary :  and  thus 
we  read  of  patrons  granting  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  were  y^,  under  present  circumstances,  a  £ur  more  enviable  posses- 
sion than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from  the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher  classes^ 
whilst  me  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  continually  sinking  to  Hxe  lower. 

•  lAvy,  II.  64.     Intft  pleba  IntereBse  oonsnlariboB  oomitiis  noinit.     Per  pstrw,  ciienteeqae 
patnim  oonsules  oreftti. 
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Yei,  ABiidgt  the  general  disirees  of  the  commoDB,  we  meet  with  an  extraordi- 
■  r.  ..  nary  statement  in  one  of  the  Bpeechee**  in  DicHiysiiis,  that  more  than 
««■»'*»■  ftyiw  four  hondred  penona  had  been  rased  in  one  year  from  the  mfan* 
"^  '  '  try  to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealtiu  This,  strange 
as  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable,  and  full  of  instruction.  When  money  bore  so  hi^h 
a  rate  of  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress, whilst  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  to  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  losing  every  thing. . 
It  was,  then,  the  ioterest  of  the  bui^hers  to  separate  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  the  honors  of  pohtical  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  riches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
Tioe  rendered  the  oi^ganization  of  the  phalanx  more  and  more  impracticable,  and 
thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, their  old  superiority ;  for  that  the  burghers  in  these  times  did  sometimes 
serve  on  foot,**  although  generally  they  fought  on  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  story  of  L.  Tarquitius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  foroed  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Caius  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun« 
dred  Fabii  who  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
oecasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  the  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback ; 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  not  better  organized  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  battle. 

Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
Th«  TwniMBt  to-  burghers  or  patricians  possessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state. 
t^m^^'nsinmy  For,  mixed  as  was  the  mfluence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
and  although  the  burghers  through  their  clients  exercised  no  small 
control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with  much  power.  In 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  number  of  pa- 
trician or  burgher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election  it  remained  for  the 
burghers  in  their  great  council  m  the  curisB  to  ratify  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected, ''  the  Imperium  ;*'  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  conmumwealth,  the  consols 
were  their  own  law.  No  doubt  the  bui^hers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  all 
great  pdnts,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise,  on  the  expira* 
tion  of  their  office,  they  would  be  hable  to  arraignment  before  the  curise,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertamty  of  the  consuls'  judgments  was 
the  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the. 
twelve  tables. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  within  ten  years  of  the  first  institution  of  the  con* 
A.U  cm  A  c «B  ^^'  ^^^  burghers  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  angle  magistrate 
iHtiiniiMofii^d^toZ  with  powers  still  more  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sov- 
^"^^  eteimij  of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  check  to  which  the 

kings  of  Rome  had  bieen  subjected.    The  Master  of  the  people,**  that  is,  of  the 

**  That  of  H.  Valeriufl  ou  resigning  his  die-  foot,  are  given  by  BionysinB,  VI.  88,  and  Vm. 

tfttoiyhip  in  the  year  260.     See  Dionysiiu,  VI.  67,  and  by  livy,  II.  65.  lU.  62.  IV.  88. 

4S-16.  *•  "Magiater  populi."    See  Varro,  de  Ling. 

**  Inataaoea  of  battles  won  by  the  cavalry,  Lat.  V.  82.  Ed.  Mittler,  et  Featna  in  **  optima 

whan  they  had  left  their  horaea  and  fought  on  lex.'' 
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bu^g;lien,  or,  as  he  was  otbenme  called,  the  Dictator,  was  appointed,  it  is  trae, 
for  ahc  nonths  only ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consols,  to  be  arraigned,  after 
the  expiratioii  of  his  oflke,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  might  have  com* 
mitted  durin|r  its  oootiniiance.  But  whilst  he  retained  his  office  he  was  as  abso- 
tate  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  consuls  were  without  them ;  neither  com* 
mooers  nor  burghers  had  any  riffht  to  appeal  from  his  sentence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  enjoyed  this  protection  m  the  thnes  of  the  monarchy.  This  last  ciroum* 
stance  seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  meas^ 
ore  of  precaution  against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers  themselves^  rather  than 
against  the  commons ;  and  gives  a  probability  to  that  tradition*  which  Livy 
sighted,  namely,  that  the  consuls  who  were  for  the  first  time  superseded  by  "  the 
Master  of  the  buivhers,"  were  inclined  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Uiey  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed  :  and  if  a  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  coib* 
mona,  were  known  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it  is  very  intel- 
liable  that  the  majority  of  the  burghers  should  have  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
aUoal  government,  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who  might  summarily  punish  all  con*- 
spiralon,  of  whatever  rsnk,  whether  belonging  to  the  commons  or  to  the  bun^hers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied npon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  appointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice.*'  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared  die* 
totor  from  the  senate ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the  great  council  of  the  curiae.  The  dictator 
moat  previously  have  held  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state,*  that  is,  he  must 
have  been  prtetor,  the  old  title  (^  the  cons^.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powen 
of  the  original  praetors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  praetors  of  the  later 
constitution,  any  man  who  had  been  praetor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  c<»sul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  ap- 
pointed the  Master  of  the  knights  or  horsemen.  In  later  times  this  n«  ummu  or  te 
officer  was  always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it  McMa«konMM. 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  every  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers ;  but  his  own 
anihority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  the  commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal ;  Yarro  says  that  his  power  was  supreme*  over  the  knights  and 
over  the  accensi ;  but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection  to  the  ca-  'rif-  of  i 
pikioas  cruelty  of  the  buzghere,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  ;g|*„ 
state  no  longer.  The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  *^*^ 
uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  IS  remarkable,  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory ;  they  desired  to 
escape  from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were 
left  m  Rome  gathered  together*  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
their  order,  and  occupied  the  hill  as  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  universaUy  agreed  that 
the  most  dficient  part  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  fidd  as  sol- 
diers,  deserted  theur  generals,  and  marched  ofif  to  a  hilP  beyond  the  Anio ;  that 
ia»  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the 

«  JSz  fketione  Tu^ninia  ossent  (oonsixles),  id  *  **  Magister  eqtutnm,  qnod  BummapoteBtM 

Saoqne  enim  traditur,  panim  oreditum  sit.  hujnsinequitesetaooexuKMi.*'    Yarro,  deL.L., 

ivj.  n.  81.  y.  82.  Ed.  MiiUer. 

*  See  on  this  point  Kiebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  691,  "*  **Piso  ancior  est  in  Aventinnm  seoesido- 

et  aeqq.  nem  ftctam."    Livy,  II.  83.    So  also  Cioero,  da 

«  ^  Consulami  Icg^re."    livy,  II.  18.    This,  BepnblicA,  II.  88,  and  SaUust,  Fragm.  Histor. 

in  tlie  langBsge  of  tlie  time,  would  have  been  I.  S. 

^  prwtorios  leg«re.'*  "*  "  Tnna  AntimAm  amnem  est*^  li^y,  2L  SSi 
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bai]gfhelii»  but  within  the  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  newly 
ereated  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Cnistuminian.**  Here  they  established  them- 
selves, and  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  thev 
wonld  have  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  leit 
behind  in  Borne,  and  hare  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  original  possessors,  the 
buighers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  bui|rher8  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons,  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  bow  little  the  commons  thought 
of  gaining  political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  requured** 
a  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  to  the  power 
of  their  creditors :  and,  further,  they  insisted  on  bavin?  two*^  of  their  own  body 
admowledged  by  the  burehens  as  their  protectors  ;  and  to  make  this  protection 
offiBctaal,  the  persons  of  those  who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods ;  whosoever  harmed  them  was 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  To  these 
turns  the  burghers  agreed ;  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
tiiemselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  budness 
it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the 
eoDSol ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  cred- 
itor, if  ^ey  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  offices 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne 
before :  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe-masters ;  but  instead  of  being  merely 
tiie  officers  <^  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  comoKms  at  large, 
and  thar  power,, as  protectors  in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  towards 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  and  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number  of  the  tribunes  was,  probably,  suggested  by  Uiat  of  the 
sosuBuls  -^  there  were  to  be  two  chief  offics^rs  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  of 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to,  the  commons  retmned  to 
BoBie.  The  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Romans  what  Bunnymede  is  to  Englishmen :  the  top  of  the  hill"*  was  Mi 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  from 
their  fear ;  because  the  commons  had  fled  thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  return* 
log  in  safety.    So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  HiU. 

*  Henoe  Varro  ctJla  it  "  secessio  Crostuiue-  and  forwards ;  and  it  may  have  been  raised  to 
itoa,"  de  L.  L.,  V.  81.  Ed.  Miiller.  ten  in  the  year  261,  when  Sp.  Caasius  was  oon- 

*  Dionysius,  VI.  88-89.  sul,  and  ajfcerwards  reduced  to  ite  original  nam- 
**  **  Two**  is  the  number  giyen  by  Piso  (livy,    ber,  when  his  popular  measures  were  repealed 

n.  58)|  and  by  Cicero,  Fragm.  pro  Comelio,  23.  or  set  aside  by  the  opposite  party.    "With  res^ard 

Ed.  Nobb.,  et  de  Republic^,  n.  84.    »*Two,"  to  the  curia,  I  agree  with  Niebuhr,  that  WieiJ 

aooordiag  to  Livy  ana  Dionyslus,  were  origin-  share  in  the  fippointmeoi  of  the  tribunes  moat 

ally  created,  and  then  three  more  were  added  to  have  been  ratner  a  confirmation  or  rejection  of 

the  number  imtnediately.    According  to  Piso,  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  than  an  original  eleo- 

t^ere  were  only  two  for.  the  first  twenty-throe  tion.   This  the  curie  would  daim  at  every  eleo- 

years,  and  by  the  Pbblilian  law  they  became  five,  tion  made  by  the  oenturies ;  and  it  was  the  ob- 

Fourteen  years  after  this,  in  297,  the  number,  ject  of  the  Publilisai  law  to  get  rid  of  this  daim, 

•ooording  to  Livy  and  IMonysius,  waa  raised  to  amongst  other  advantages,  by  trsnsfenring  tiio 

isn.  (livy,  HI.  80.  Dionp.  X.  80.)  ButCioe-  appointment  to  the  oomitia  of  l^e  Iribes. 

roj  in  his  speech  for  the  tnbune  Comdius,  says  *  Or,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  by  the  number  of 

tibat  ten  were  chosen  in  the  very  next  year  afbtr  tribes,  at  this  time  reduced  to  twenty-one,  so 

the  flrat  institution  of  the  office,  and  chosen  by  that  each  decury  of  tribes  should  have  one  trib- 

l;he  eomitia  ourlata.    %o  great  are  the  varieties  one  of  its  own.    But  the  odd  number,  twenty- 

in  the  traditions  of  these  Umes.  Possibly,  how-  one,  may  seem  to  make  against  thk  Bnppo0iti<m. 

•▼er,  Idle  iMmil»er  zeally  waa  altered  backwards  "*  Dionysius,  VI.  00. 
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Thus  the  dksolutioa  of  the  Boman  nation  was  prevented ;  the  commons  had 
gained  protection;  their  rights  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recognized ; 
th^  oppressions  were  abated ;  better  times  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  condition,  to  become 
citizens  and  burghers  of  Rome  in  the  fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  the  old 
barghers  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


CHAPTER  IX^ 


SPmaUB   CAfiSIUS— THB  LEAGUE  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  HEBNICANS— THE 
AQSASLIN  LAW.— A.  U.  0.  891-869. 


<*  The  noble  Brutas 
Hath  told  you.  Csesar  was  ambitions. 
If  it  were  so,  it  whs  a  grievoas  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Ofesar  answered  it" 

O!  wfovrdrmt  ro9  i^fiov,  Cr«  irvXtfttKol  yivotrrOf  rvpavvtit  hirf^ivto*  wdvrif  ii  roSrv  Ufwv  M  i 
l4|tM  'mtam9iwr€t,  If  ti  viortt  ifp  If  Avix^um  4  ifph  rvdf  wXwvtovf. — AnnvoT.  Politie.  V,  6. 


.  Brittub  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so 
busy  -with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  witbin  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  attempted  tyranny. 
Tins  was  Spurius  Cassins.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
k  known  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  great- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  bis  second  consulship,  in  his 
third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hemieans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agranan  law. 

I.  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Rome.  We  know  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  uagM  wuk  fb«  ui. 
they  most  have  become  independent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  '~- 
may  have  aided  the  Tarquina  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  effect  their  restoration* 
But  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered :  this  only  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  old 
national  number  of  thirty  cities,  concluded  a  league  with  Rome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
brazen  pOlar*  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
as  ihe  consul  who  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  Latin  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  that  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  against  their  own  commons,  and  that  the  fear  of  this  union 
led  the  commons  at  the  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 
cessions from  their  adversaries ;  but  there  was  another  cause  for  the  alliance,  no 
less  natural,  ia  the  conmion  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and  Latium 
from  the  growing  power  of  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
nations  of  the  .^quians  and  the  Ydscians. 

The  thiiiy  cities  which  at  this  tinke  formed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 

'aoeropFoBiabo,28.    Uvy9U.Si, 
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A.U  awi  Tiwtiiir  ^®*8^®  ^*^  Rome,  were  tbeae:*  Ardea,  Aricia,  Bovfllae,  Buben- 
ioi£S!L^ihiuisi  ^^*™'  Comiculuin,  Canrentum,  Circdi,  Corioli»  Oorbio,  Com,  For- 
tuna  or  Foretii,  Gabii,  Laurentum,  Lanuvium,  LaTinium,  Lavicit 
Nomentum,  Norba,  Prseneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satiicum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tellena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricyrinum,  Yelitrae.  The  situation  of  aeveral 
of  these  places  is  unknown ;  still  the  list  clearly  shows  to  bow  short  a  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time  extended,  and  how  little  was 
retained  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome.  Between 
this  Latin  confederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  concluded  a  perpetual  league  ^ 
"  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  lonff  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place 
above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below  the  heaven :  they  shall  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land  ;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  anna 
shall  be  shared  equally  l^tween  them.  Private  causes  shall  be  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  city  where  the  business  whicb  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place."  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 
of  the  Roman  and  Latin  armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  should  one  yeai^  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  laim  :  and  to  this  league  nothing 
was  to  be  added,  and  nothing  taken  away,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

II.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spurius  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,* 
ju  u.  CMS.  LMffM  concluded  a  similar  league  with  the  cities  of  the  Henucaos.  The 
witiitiMH«iiiieHi«.  Hemicans  were  a  Sabine,  not  a  Latin  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chiefly  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Apennines  at  Preeneste, 
and  running  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  last  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Anagnia* 
VerulsB,  Alatrium,  and  Ferentinum,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  Tney, 
like  the  Latins,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius ; 
they,  too,  had  broken  off  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  oommon* 
wealth,  and  now  renewed  it  on  more  equal  terms  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  u£quians  and  Yolscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  j£quians  on  the  north,  and  the  Yolscians 
on  the  south,  and  compiunicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the  opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed  under  the  citadel  of  Prsonesie. 

*  BioiiTsiofl,  V.  61 .  I  have  followed  the  read-  and  only  gives  an  additional  proof  of  the  syste- 
ingB  of  the  Vatican  MS.  given  in  the  varioas  matlc  falsehood  of  the  Boman  annala  in  their 
reading  in  Beiake^s  Edition,  with  Kiebahr's  acoonnts  of  the  relations  of  Borne  with  foreign- 
oorreotiona^  Vol.  II.  p.  19,  Sd  £d.  era.    It  is  tnie  that  the  words  of  CSnoina,  "  qno 

'  Dionyaina,  VI.  95.  anno.''  do  not  expressly  aaaert  that  the  com- 

*  Gindaa  de  Consnlnm  Potestate,  qnoted  by  mana  was  held  by  a  Boman  everjr  other  year; 
FeatQS  in  "  Pnetor  ad  Portam."  The  whole  and  it  may  be  that  after  the  Hemicans  joined 
passage  is  remarkable.  ^*  Cindoa  ait,  Albanos  the  alliance^  the  Bomans  had  the  command  only 
renim  potitos  usque  ad  Tullnm  reeem :  AlbA  once  in  three  years.  But  as  the  Latin  atatee 
deindo  dinitA  usque  ad  P.  Decium  Murem  oos.  were  oonsidcrea  as  forming  one  people,  and  the 
populoB  Latinos  ad  caput  FerentinsB,  quod  est  Bomans  another,  it  is  most  likely  that  so  long 
sab  Konte  Albano.  oonsolere  solitoa,  et  imperi-  as  the  alliance  subaiBted  between  these  two  par- 
um  oommuni  consillo  administrare.  Itaqne  quo  ties  only,  the  command  shifted  from  the  one  to 
anno  Bomanos  imperatores  ad  exercitum  mit-  the  other  year  by  year. 

ter&oporteret  juasunominis  Latini,  oomplures  *  Dionysius,  Vlll.  69.    Tit  rp^  *Efycraf  i(^ 

nostros  in  Capitolio  a  sole  oriente  auspidis  ope-  vtyicev  ft^oXayar  *  ^rai  i*  if^v  ivrtypa^   rmw 

nun  dare  sohtos.    Ubi  aves  addixissent,  mili-  vodt  Aarlvovt  vti^^hi*v.  Amongst  other  danses, 

tern  ilium  qui  a  coramuniLatio  missus  esset,  therefore,  pftiie  treaty  was  one  which  secured  to 

ilium  quern  aves  addixerant  pnBtorem  salntare  the  Hemicans  their  equal  share  of  all  lands  oon- 

solitum,  qui  earn  provinciam  obtineret  pnetoris  quered  by  the  confederates;  namely,  one-third 

nomine."    C^cius  lived  in  the  time  of  the  sec-  part.    This  is  disfigured  by  the  annalist,  whom 

ond  Punic  war,  and  his  works  on  various  points  livy  copied,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner: 

of  Boman  law  and  antiquities  were  of  high  value,  he  represented  the  Hemicans  as  befaig  deprived 

His  statement,  which  Dears  on  the  face  of  it  a  by  the  treaty  of  two-thirds  of  their  oym  land, 

character  of  authentidty,  is  quite  in  agreement  "Cum  Hemids  foedus  ictum,  agri  partea  dual 

with  what  BionyaiaB  reports  of  the  treaty  itaelf;  ademtn.*'    Livy,  II.  41. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  obtain  the  willing  aid  of  a  brave 
and  nnmeroufl  people,  whose  position  enabled  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
Yobcians,  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from  their  mountains  upon  the  plain 
of  Latinm  or  the  hills  of  Alba. 

Thus  bj  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 

had,  80  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  i..,^^ ^«v^*_. 

Roman  power  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  reominized  *'**'*^ 
that  confederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Rome  had  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm  of 
the  great  Yolscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium.  It  happened  of  necessity  that 
the  Trfitins,  from  their  position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of -these  attacks ;  Rome  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered :  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Yolscians,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
Lathun,  might  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins ;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  con* 
federacy,  after  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  have  taken  refuge 
imder  the  protection  of  the  conquerors. 

Bat  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings.  ^  ^wtfimo— ^ 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  **'"'^  **** 
the  Btate  within ;  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who,  as  citizens,  claimed  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  this  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beggary. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kmgs  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king ;  and 
it  is  bat  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
their  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  oi  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  any  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  tu  tn*  thtnaur  «t 
true  nature  and  cnaracter  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twentv-four  iZ^Sp^^^yt^ 
year*  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  ^^' 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  the  subject ;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  comer-stone  of  all  our 
reaearehea  into  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Casuus. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  or  «•  v^m»  « j*. 
territory  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  SS*  i!!±^^t!!!!^ 
for  public  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  "^  **•  •*"•»•*»• 
the  citizens.  But  it  would  almost  always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left 
unenclosed ;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  mily  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
place  till  a  late  period.  The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as 
pasture,  and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had 
tamed  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  inca- 
pable of  buying  land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Bat  when  a  new  territory  was  gained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in 
cultivation  were  too  valuable  to  to  given  up  to  pasture ;  whue,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  divided,  the  division  could  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and  allot 
an  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 
Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  state 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  the  individoal  merely  the  occupier.    With  regard  to  the  state. 
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the  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  at  will ;  but  with  respeet  to  other  oitizeDS,  he 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the  land  which  he  occupied 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  foreVer,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
portioM  of  it  w«M  admission  of  new  citizens.  They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of 
gnntodtoMwdtiMiM.  freehold  land,  according  to  the  ffeneral  notion  of  a  citizen's  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  only  be  found  by  a  division  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens'  was  followed  by  a 
pall  for  a  division  of  the  public  land  ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  bv  the  old  citizens,^  as  an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state's 
clum  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor ;  and  the  land  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possesion, 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  freehold. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  its  charactenstic  partiality  to 
Th*  oeeupiM  of  um  individual  and  existing  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
J^J'S'iS!^  &  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
ideawnSFtiieaut^  occupicr  could  uot  bc  cjcctcd  60  loug  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  otlier  hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier,'  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
accordingly,  most  of  the  kings  of  Eonoe  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  public  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it'  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ;  while  the  old  burghers,  who 

'  AcovriMi— voXfraf  n  htypd^avro  iroXXovr,  ica2  poBsideret,^^  was  understood  by  every  Boduui 

ft  l%fLoi  rhv  yHv  htv6€i  ivaidcavBai.  Thucyd.  V.  4.  without  the  addition  of  the  word  "  publici'*  to 

60,  again,  when   the   Cyrenseans    in   AfHca  '^agri,"  because  the  word  *^  po^sidere*^  oould 

wished  to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  not  in  a  legal  sense  wply  to  private  property, 


they  invited  over  any  Greek  that  chose  to  come,  aJthouffh  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  common  lajx- 

holdingout  the  temptation  of  an  allotment  of  guage  it  is  often  found  in  that  signification. 

land.    jSerodotus,  1  v.  159.  *  This  was  because  the  plebs  was  not  yet  con* 

*  Hence  it  was  a  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  sidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  populus :  ^q^m  and 
every  member  of  the  court  of  Helisea  at  Athens,  viXis  were  still  careftilly  distrnguiahed,  and  the 
that  ne  would  allow  no  division  of  the  land  of  state,  or  people,  or  burghers,  claimed  the  ez- 
the  Athemans  (Demosthen.  Timocrat.  p.  746) ;  elusive  administration  of  what  niaybe  called 
by  which  it  was  not  meant  that  there  was  any  the  corporate  property  of  the  state.  Those  who 
dream  of  a  division  of  the  private  property  of  are  acquaintea  with  the  affiurs  of  the  colleges 
Athenian  dtixeDB,  but  of  the  public  land  of  the  of  the  English  universities  will  recollect  uie 
oonunonwealth,  which  being  beneficially  en-  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  regard  to 
Joyed  by  the  existing  citizens,  could  not.  with-  fines.  Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  tne  ad- 
oat  loss  to  them,  be  allotted  ouf  to  Aimisn  free-  ministraHon  of  the  college  property  belong  ex- 
hold  properties,  kX^^i,  for  any  oitisens  newly  dusively to  the  ruling  port  of  the  society:  the 
admitted  to  the  franchise.  fellows  engross  the  fines  to  themselves,  just  as 

•  I  have  used  the  words  "  occupation"  and  the  burghers  at  Borne  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
"  occupier,"  rather  than  **  possession"  and  right  of  occupying  the  puDUc  land.  But  the 
"  possessor,"  to  express  the  Iditin  terms  "  pos-  rents  of  college  lands  are  divided  in  certain 
sesAio"  and  "  possessor,"  because  the  English  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fellows  and  sohol- 
word  "  possession"  is  often  used  to  denote  what  ars,  the  populus  and  plebs  of  the  society.  And 
Sb  a  maa^s  own  propertv,  whereas  it  was  an  oa^  a  law  which  shoula  prohibit  the  practice  of 
aential  port  of  the  definition  of  **  possessio,"  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  ool- 
that  it  could  relate  only  to  what  wm  not  a  man's  lege  property,  and  should  order  the  land  to  be 
own  property.  Hence  the  clause  in  the  Licin-  let  at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
ian  law,  *^  Ne  qvie  plan  qaingenta  jugera  agii  adiohuv  their  due  share  in  all  the  benefita  aria- 
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enjoyed  exdinvdy  tlie  right  of  occapation  vith  regard  to  the  niidivided  pnfolie 
land,  had  ao  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already 
enjoyed  fnHn  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  land  was  Wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  Ion?  as  it  was  undivided, 
and  became  whoUy  lost  to  the  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  o(  Tarquinius,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  j^  «»<»  i^  «« 
period  of  the  Rcusan  history.  The  loss  of  territoiy  on  the  right  SS^jrtHJ^  h£ 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  those  causes  which  had  l»'ought  on  the  ^* 
general  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts^ 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  ;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre* 
cedent  no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  as 
the  burghers  who  occupied  this  land  had  even  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reser- 
vation to  them  of  the  exclufflve  right  of  occupyii^  the  public  hmd  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  fresh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
nation,  united  and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  law*^  for  the  division  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  public  land,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  ^^^  c^^„  ^. 
the  remainder,  he  intended  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the  JJSiu^  "tpjioMd^ 
tithe,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  *^*  '•^*»«»* 
thus  gained  to  paying  the  commons,  wl^enever  they  were  called  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  he  been  king  he  could  have  carried  the  measure  without  difficulty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested  with  the  same  glory  which 
rendered  sacred  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
Proculus  Yirginius,"  headed  the  aristocracy  in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning 
the  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  were 
represented  as  derogating  from  the  old  supremacy  of  Rome  ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  national  pride  even  of  the  commons  against  him,  as,  four  centuries  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  his  law  was  so  strong,  that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment^ 
and  consented  to  pass  it."    They  followed  the  constant  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 

ioff  oat  of  the  college  proDert^,  would  give  no  been  that  the  law  was  passed,  and  its  exectition 

M  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  an  agra-  fraadnlently  evaded ;  and  that  the  tribunes  de- 

rian  law  at  Bome.  manded  no  more  than  the  due  execution  of  an 

•  1  have  here  followed  Niebnhr  (Vol.  II.  188,  existing  law.    And  he  Bupposcs  that  the  words 

Sd  ed.)  in  assuming  as  the  ori|[inal  proposal  of  of  Dionysias,  roDro  ri  ^^^a  f/(  Hv  ditftov  tletvsx' 

CsBaios,  what  is  represented^  in  Bionyaixis  as  9t»,  r6v  rt  Kdwtov  havn  r^s  in^ayf^y^ai  »al  ri^ 

the  proposal  of  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  to  ivafi^iirt^ofthnv  U  rdv  vt^lirwv  vrdnv  o^«  tXavs  wt- 

whlen  the  senate  assented.    IMonysins,  VlII.  pairtpv  vpotX$t1v,  VIII.  7A,  are  taken  from  some 

75.  7e.  Koman  annalist,  who  by  the  words  **ad  popnlnm 


"  Livy,  n.  41.    This  was  the  great  ouarrel  latum^^  meant  the  old  popolns,  the  asaerably  of 

between  the  noblea  and  the  commons  in  Castile,  the  bnrehers  in  their  curiaj.    At  any  rate,  the 

The  commons  complained  that  the  crown  do-  words  A  rbv  Otitw  tlnvtx^tv  seem  to  unply  more 

mains  had  been  so  mnted  away  to  the  nobles,  than  the  mere  eommanioating  to  the  people 

that  now,  as  the  nobles  were  exempt  from  tax-  the  knowledge  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.   They 

ation,  the  commons  were  obliged  to  defray  all  must  apparently  signify  that  the  decree  of  the 

the  erpenses  of  the  pnblio  service  at  th«ir  own  senate,  as  a  irpo0o(fXcv/(«,  was  submitted  to  the 

pivate  cost.    And  it  was  the  commons'  insist-  people  for  its  acceptance  and  ratification ;  and 

in^  that  the  nobles  should  give  up  the  domdns  this  ''^pecpW'*  must  have  been  the  bnT£[herB  in 

asbeinir  strictly  pnblic  im>perty,  which  deter-  their  cnrue,  and  by  its  being  stated  that  the 

mmed  the  nobles  to  take  part  with  the  crown,  bringing  the  measure  before  the  people  put  an 

ixt  Hie  fiamoiis  war  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely  be  eon- 

of  Charles  V.    See  Banke,  Fursten  und  Volker  oeived  that  the  measure  was  not  rejected,  bat 

von  Siid-Etiropa.    Vol.  L  p.  218.  passed.    For  the  words,  h^puv  tis  Hv  m/tn,  as 

■■  See  Kiebahr,  Vol.  II.  p.  196.    He  arffues,  signifying  ^' to  submit  a  measure  to  the  people 

that  as  the  tribunes,  before  the  Publlllan  Taws,  for  their  confirmation  of  it,"  it  can  hardly  oe 

had  no  power  of  originatinif  any  legislative  necessary  to  quote  instances,  r^s  (pyypa^iits-- 

meaanre,  and  as  we  hear  of  their  agitating  the  (vyvp^jj^vras  yv^nv  invtyituv  is  H»  hi^»9.   Thn* 

oneatioii  of  the  amriaa  law,  year  after  year  cyd.  VlII.  S7. 
nx>m  the  death  of  Uassins,  the  met  must  nave 
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to  separate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  momentary 
leBignation  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destrojdng 
the  latter,  that  so  when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  maj 
wrest  from  its  hands  that  concession  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  was  over,  and  Spurius  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
,  fa  im.  the  burghers  knew  that  thev  hour  of  vengeance  hc^  arrivedL 
^  Ser.  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius"  were  the  new  consuls  ;  Kseso 
Fabius,  the  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 
itors of  blood,  qusestores  parricidii,  who,  as  they  tried  all  capital  offences  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at  once  before  those  supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  his 
ease  themselves.  Casaus  was  charged  with  a  treasonable  attempt  to  make  him- 
self king,  and  the  burghers,  «ssembled  m  their  curiae,  found  him  guilty.  He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agts  and  of  Marino  Falieri ;  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  acoorang  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  house  rased  to  the  r^round . 
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JUSCBNDENCY  OP  THE  AEI8T0CRACY— THE  FABH  AND  THEIB  SEVEN  CONSUI/. 
SHIPS— THE  PUBLILIAN  LAW.— A.  U.  C.  269-288. 


'Htvycfaw  cTxtv  h  i^ft^t  Kttl  ttardTXti^iv  nta^niv  &cTi  Kipios  h  ft?  vd^x^v  re  fitatov,  tl  koI  vty^n,  ii^M<^* 
— Thuotd.  Vni.  66. 

"  Les  abuB  r^oens  avaient  bray6  la  force  et  d^pass^  la  prevoyanoe  dee  anciennee  loia :  U  MMt 
dee  ganmUea  nouvellea,  explicites,  rev^tues  de  la  sanction  da  parlement  tout  entier.  C^etidt  ne 
lien  fbire  one  de  renouveler  vaffa^ment  dee  promeaeea  tant  de  fois  viol^ea,  dee  statate  si  lon^ 
tempa  oabute.'' — GuuoTi  B^vomtion  d^Angleterre,  Livre  I.  p.  45. 


Thk  release  of  all  existing  debts  by  the  covenant  concluded  at  the  Sacred  Hill, 
i,«fc^  ddm  ^^^  ^^®  appointment  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  en- 
<iM*«c«!n^HMbi.  forcement  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come, 
"^  had  relieved  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme  of^  personal 

degradation  and  misery.  But  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 
advances ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
burghers;  and* their  choice  of  consuls,  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 
further  limited  to  such  candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  order.  Bven 
tlus»  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers ;  the  death  of  Spurius  Cassius  enabled 
them  to  dare  any  usiirpation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  thejr  needed  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  m  consenUnsr  to 
his  agrarian  law.     Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect^  the  consuls  themselves, 

*LivT,  11.41.  ation  then  made  in  the  ooDBtltatlon.    AndZo> 

1  See  Niebnhr,  Vol.  11.  p.  202,  et  seqq.  Bio-  naras.  who  copies  Dion  Gassins,  says  expresslj 

nysios  and  Livr  both  ascribe  the  election  of  tkat  the  commons,  in  the  year  278,  insisted  on 

.AmiliuB  and  Faoins  to  the  inflaence  of  the  par  electing  one  of  the  consuls,  for  at  that  time  both 

trioians ;  but  Dionysitfs  (VIII.  88)  fhrther  noti-  -were  chosen  by  the  patri<uans.    It  seems,  ther^ 

oes  their  coming  into  office  as  a  marked  period  fore,  probable  that  the  period  from  270  to  278 

in  the  Boman  history,  and  mentions  the  date,  was  marked  by  a  dedded  usurpation  on  the  part 

and  the  name  of  the  archon  at  Athens  for  that  of  the  bur^g^hers,  and  that  daring  that  time  they 

year ;  as  if  there  had  been  some  important  alter-  alone  elected  botih  oonsula. 
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and  odIj  to  require  the  confiraiAtum  of  them  bj  the  centuries ;  a  form  -whieh 
would  be  as  unessential  as  the  crowd's  acceptance  of  the  king  at  an  English  eor- 
onatton,  inasmuch  as  it  was  always  hj  the  vote  of  the  burghers  in  their  curin 
that  the  imperium  or  sovereignty  was  conferred ;  and  when  a  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  this,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.     In  this  manner  were  Lucius  ^milius,  and  Kseso  Fabius, 
the  prosecutor  of  Spurius  Cassius«  chosen  consuls  by  the  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  commons  demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  those  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.     The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
elections  of  the  following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same* ^^'^''^* 
result ;  the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now  chosen  by  the 
burghers,  and  with  him  another  member  of  the  F^ian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother 
of  Kaeso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
into  action  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the  tribuneship.  In  the 
year  271,  the  tribune  Caius  Maenius*  set  the  first  example  of  ex- 
tending the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those  of  the  com- 
mons, who  on  public  grounds  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  as  soldiers.  This  was  the  weapon  so  often  ised  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause :  the  Koman  commons,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  to  obtain  a  redress  of  ffrievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the  government  in  its 
wars ;  they  refused  to  furnish  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money. 
But  the  first  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  overborne  with  a  high  hand  ;  the  con- 
suls held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city ;  there  the  tribunes*  pro- 
tection had  no  force  ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept  his  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste  his  land, 
and  to  bum  and  destroy  liis  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tribunes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
put  down.     Caius  Maenius  had  failed,  but  his  attempt  was  not  ru  MatwiM  nMm 
entirely  fruitless;   a  spirit  was  excited  amongst  the   commons  SjiTiwdSi 
which  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  •"■*^- 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  man  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons ;  and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  agreed  by  both  orders 
that  the  election  should  be  divided  between  them ;  that  one  consul  ^^*^*^ 
should  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  the  other  by  the  whole 
people  in  their  centuries.    Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 
of  the  buighers'  clients  were  at  this  time  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give 
to  their  patrons  no  small  influence  even  m  the  election  of  that  consul  who  was 
particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the  commons.    Yet  the  commons  regarded 
the  change  as  a  triumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event'  in  the  annals, 
that  in  the  year  273,  Kaeso  Fabius  was  again  chosen  consul  bv  the  burghers,  and 
that  Bpurins  Furius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  commons;  and  when  men  were  again  wanted  to  A.n.c.tis.  timiu. 
serve  against  the  j£quians  and  Y eientians,  Spurius  Licinius,^  one  S!!!L«hll!ft7U  vJK 
of  the  tribunes,  sgain  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  refused  t^lf^  'STiJSS^ 
to  enlist.  But  his  colleagues  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a  *^ 
majority  of  the  college  overruled  the  opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
their  peculiar  power,  offered  their  protection  to  the  consuls  in  enforcing  their 

•  IHonysiiiB,  Vm.  87.  *  lavy,  11.  48. 

•Zonsrai,  VIL17.    DionyBiiis,  IX.  1. 
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orders  agunst  the  refiractoiy.  ^  Thus  an  army  was  raised ;  bat  the  soldiers  who 
followed  Eseso  Fabius  into  the  field,  re^irdea  him  and  the  burghers  as  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Yeientians,  and  according  to  the  Roman  annalists,  they  refused 
to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  ha^e  vanquished  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  arrogance ;  but  that 
brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  winning  a  victory  for  a  commander 
whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  but  from  the  experience  of  our  own  naval  service  in  the  last  war,  in 
one  memorable  instance  as  melancholy  as  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers'  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
A.  u.  a  ti4.  Tiu  CIn.  Manhus'  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
i^tb.'^^^f'Si;  stop  the  raising  of  an  army,  was  made  by  the  tribune  Tiberius 
**™~**  Pontificius,*  and  was  again  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 

leagues. But  this  year  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commons,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of 
the  tribunes.  The  Fabian  house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  burghers  could  compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  had  in- 
curred proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  amongst 
them  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  hated  by  their  countrymen, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a  Fabius.  Thus  the  new  consul, 
Marcus  Fabius,  was  resolved  to  conciliate  the  commons ;''  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Veientians ;  in  the  battle^  he  and  his  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  cared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  countrymen's 
love  ;  Quintus  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  \ias  killed  ;  but  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory.  Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  persuaded 
the  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  any  other  house,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken  with  all  kindness  and  liberality. 
Thus,  when  the  burghers  named  Kaeso  Fabius  to  be  again  their  consul,  he  was 
as  acceptable  to  the  centuries  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
Titus  Virginius. 

Keeso  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
A  u  c  ti  Ml  commons  was  sincere  ;  he  immediately*  required  that  the  agrarian 
tfon  of  ^l^lj^  law  of  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  effect.  But 
Jjif*t.y  tkl  v^.  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn ;  the  consul,  they  said,  had 
forgotten  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  commons  had  intoxi- 
cated him.  Then  Kaeso  and  all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for 
having  deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether.  The  war 
with  the  Veientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  their  old 
country :  they*  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 
into  the  Tiber  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families,**  with  a  lai^e  tram  of  clients,"  and  with  some  of  the 
burghers  also  who  were  connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  resolved 
to  share  their  fortune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  as  the  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a 
few  years  before ;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  cok>ny  in 
Etniria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.    But  two 

•Patres — ^M.  FabinmconBalemcreant:  Fobio  •  Livy,  IT.  48. 

oolle^  Co.  ManlioB  datur.    Livj,  II.  48.  ^  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  219.    Aalns  Gel- 

*  Livy,  n.  44.  lias  aays,  Sex  et  treoenti  Faoii  onm  ftmiliiB  siiia 
^  Neque  immemor  bins,  qnod  initio  consula-  — cnrcumventi  periemnt. 

tna  imbiberat,  reoonciuancU  animoe  plebis,  &o.  "  UiXdras  rt  rohs  iavrHv  lircytf^cvei  koI  ^Aovf* 
Livy,  IL  47.  ad  fin.  and  flffain,  a  little  below,  rd  hi¥  «Xc>«v  wtkmHh 

*  Liv7,  II.  4J^7.  re  mI  iratpttw  Hv,    Di<m7Bia8,  IX.  16. 
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yeftre  affterwiNlB  tliejr  fell  Tictims  to  the  Yeienttans,  who  surprised  ^  ^  ^  „ 
them,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  their  settlement. 

The  commons  had  gained  strength  and  confidence  from  the  coming  orer  of 
the  Faba  to  their  cause ;  they  gmt^ully  honored  the  spirit  which 
had  made  them  leave  Rome,  and  when  they  heard  of  their  over-  «h«eZS1C»itowUf 
throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  of  having  treacherously 
betrayed  them.    Htus  Menenius,  one  of  the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lying 
encamped^  near  the  Cremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  off.     He  was  accuse^ 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treason,  and  was  condenmed;  ^^^  ^^^ 
but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at  having  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  sentence.     In  the  next  year"  another  consul  was  .^^^ 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  because  he  had  been  d^ated  in  battle 
by  the  Veientians,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
commons,  and  they  now  began  again  to  call  for  the  execution  of 


the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.     The  consuls  L.  Furius  and  C.  Man-  tSSS^S'^SStSi 
lius  resisted  this  demand  during  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  '*^^''- 
as  that  was  expired,  Cn.  Genuclus,'^  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  them  both 
before  the  commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  that  order.  A.u.c.tn. 

The  bui^hers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and  putting  it  in  practice.  They  desired,  ^t  »  «  « 
any  risk,  to  produce  a  reaction,  and  they  acted  at  Rome  as  the  fond'^Md  ik'ui  m 
Spartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots,  or  as  the 
Venetian  nobles  in  modem  times  silenced  those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls,  Oenucius  the  trib- 
une was  found  dead  in  his  bed.'' 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular 
party,  who  have  neither  the  organization  among  themselves  to  be  ^^^  ^^ 
able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  toii«Lvotoi«r2Si£ 
even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  aid.  '^'***''*^*^ 
Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genucius  ;  and  like  the 
Athenian  aristocratical  conspmitors  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used 
the  assassin's  dagffor  to  secure  their  ascendency.**  Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  against  the 
.^Bquians  and  Yolscians.  Amonffst  the  rest  was  one  Yolero  Publilius,"  who  had 
served  before  as  a  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common 
soldier ;  he  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  viff or  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commons  to  support  him,  and  the  consuls  and  their  hctors  wane 
driven  from  the  Forum.  Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Yolero 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Yolero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.  The  tribunitian  power  might  be  crip- 
pled by  the  influence  of  the  burghers  at  the  elections;  the  burgh-  A.iT.c.«t.n«A*. 
era'  clients  were  so  numerous  m  the  centuries,  that  they  could  *^'^^''* 
elect  whom  they  would ;  and  thus,  in  ordinary  times,  the  college  of  tribnneB 
might,  perhaps,  contain  a  majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
who  could  utterly  baflie  the  efforts  of  their  collea^es.  This  Yolero  was  impi^ 
tient  to  prevent,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
the  commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
the  tribunes,  for  the  time  to  come,"  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com* 
mons  in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 

"  iiT7,  II.  6S.  ^  Zonaras,  VU.  17.    Dion  Cww.  FnMDi.  Yft* 
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No  tribune  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  of  bis  order  aod  of  public 
B  ta  «iei«iti7  epiMMid  freedooi  by  opposing  Volero  oo(  this  occasion ;  but  the  year  passed 
krtiMbarciiMrB.  away,  and  the  burghers  were  thus  long  successful  in  obstructing 
the  further  progress  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Volero  coula 
but  propose  his  measure  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  even 
if  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resembled 
the  old  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the 
king  and  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  burghers ;  but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  burgrhers  well  understood  the  policy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  fight 
its  battle  in  the  assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to  commit  their 
order  in  an  open  contest  witS  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  burghers  labored  to  prevent  Volero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  With  this  view,  their  method  was  delay :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact""  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week  ;**  and 
no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  had  been  given  of  it  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that  it  was 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division  ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
broufi;ht  on  again  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  de- 
layed the  busmess  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  Forum, 
and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we  are  told 
that  Rome  was  this  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fatd.  This  was  an  interruption  to 
ordinary  business,  and  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  the  burghers,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coming  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  their  measure  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Volero  was  re-elected  tribune  ;^  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
A.  u.  c.  S8S.  M  at  burghcrs,  and  T.  Quintius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the 
lutMirtod.  centuries.    With  Volero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tribune 

more  active  than  himself,  Caius  Lsetorius  ;'^  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  a  resolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  contest  vigorously.  Fresh  aemands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Vo- 
lero's  first  law  :  the  eediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent**  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  commons.  Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  ever,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.  Laetorius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  language 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on  which  the  law  coidd  be 
brought  forward,  he  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  place.**  Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  as- 
sembled, Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  clients,  ready  to  mterrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons.  LsBtorius  called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  the 
Forum.  Appius  refused  to  stir  ;*^  the  tribune  sent  his  officer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consul's  lictors  beat  off  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 

*  In  the  Roman  Kalcndan  which  have  been  dnsive  manner  of  reokoning,  oommon  to  sU  the 

8 reserved  to  ur,  oight  letters  are  used  to  mark  nationa  of  antiauity. 
le  several  days  of  the  month,  jnst  as  seven  are       "  Livy,  II.  56. 
nwd  by  us.    Thus,  the  nones  of  the  month  feU        "  Dionysius,  IX.  46. 
always  one  Soman  week  before  the  ides ;  the       **  Dionysius,  IX.  46.    Zonans,  YII.  17* 
term  nonsB,  like  that  of  nundinro  to  express  the       **  Livy,  II.  56. 
weekly  market-day,  having  reference  to  the  in-       **  Livy,  II.  66. 
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wbich  Laetorins  reoeiyed  some  blows ;  and  matters  vould  have  come  to  eztrem« 
ky,  it  is  said,  had  not  T.  Quintius  interposed,  and  with  great  difficulty  parted  the 
eombatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
annals,  which  delighted  to  invest  these  early  times  with  a  character  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest;  Laeto- 
rius  bad  received  such  injtiries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost; 
again  had  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  violence,  and  Lse- 
torius  might  soon  share  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  tho  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive :  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacked  Hill,  nor  shut 
themselres  up  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occu- 
pied**  the  Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regular  guard, 
wider  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  implied  tn  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  the  Clipitol  with  his  partisans,  might, 
at  any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  Greece,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  sen- 
ate, therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted  the  violent  counsels  of 
Appiiis  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers ;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction,"*  and  with  this 
double  authority  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  curie9,  to  receive 
their  consent  also ;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
decision  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers :  they  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  Publiiian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  their  own  order,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity;  they  were  C.  Siccius,*'  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius, 
and  L.  MsBcilius. 

In  this  list  we  meet  with  neither  Yolero  nor  Lstorius.  Yolero,  as  having 
been  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Laetorius,  like 
Seztius  at  a  later  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions. Was  it,  then,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
given  up  his  life  in  the  Forum  on  the  day  when  he  brought  forward  the  law ;  that 
the  blows  of  Appius'  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Eseso  Quinctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  Leetorius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also  ? 

ThuSy  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  again 
began  to  advance,  and  the  Publiiian  law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter,  was 
a  sure  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranchisement  yet  to  come.  The  com- 
mons could  now  elect  thehr  tribunes  freely,  and  they  had  formally  obtained  the 
right  of  discussing  all  national  questions  in  their  own  assembly.  Thus  their  power 
spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  tried  its  strength,  against  that  time  when, 
from  being  independent,  it  aspired  to  become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself 
an  the  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*  Dionymns,  IX.  48.  "  Livv.  II.  58.    He  borrows  the  names  from 

*  DionyBios,  IX.  49.  the  aimslB  of  I^o. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WAES  WITH  THE  JBQtTIANS   AND  VOLSCIANS— LEGENDS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THESE  WAES-^TORIES  OF  CORIOLANUS,  AND  OP  CINCINNATUS, 


'*  Pandite  nunc  Helioona  Den,  cantasqne  movete : 

Qui  bello  exdti  reges ;  que  quemaae  seoata 

Complerint  campoa  acies ;  quibuB  Itala  jam  tnm 

•    Ploruerit  teva  alma  Tiri8|  quibos  arserit  annis/*      

VnwiL,  -fin.  Vn.  Ml. 

Nothing  ooareys  a  juster  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Roman  history  than  those 
MkradnectatoUM  ibr-  chaptcrs  in  Gibbon's  work,  in  which  he  brings  before  us  the  state 
4%aUitoi7efa«a».  p£  ^j^^  ^^^  j^jj^j  q£  ^^^  north,  of  Persia  and  of  Germany,  and  is  led 
tmaroidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  nations  were  mixed  up  with 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
eence  of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  be  in  some  sort  the  history 
of  the  world ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 

§  ether  escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily  the  progress  of  the  Romait 
ominion  tiU  it  reached  its  greatest  extent.  On  this  vast  field  we  are  now  begin- 
sing  to  enter ;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  we  must  ffo  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide lAtium  from  Campagna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills:  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extraction  and  language,  a 
nughty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  aknost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  mat  plain  of  the  Eridanus,  looked  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  later  and  his  thoa* 
sand  tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  of  Cuma^  is  described  as  situated 
n*opie8»erAaM9i.  1°  ^he  laud  of  the  Opicans.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians^ 
SSL^iSTj^l  for  the  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
MaqdvdMiMi.  coxmtry  between  (Enotria  and  Tyrrhenik,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  Tiber ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  was  full  of  towmi 
belonging  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of  Cuma  and  Ne- 
apolis,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasffians,  such  as  Tarracina,  Gir- 
ceii,  Antium,  and  Ardea.  The  Opicans  were  an  imand  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  establnhed  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions ;  but 
the  two  nations  of  ^em  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  L^ium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  ifiquians  and  Yolscians. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  offer  any  thing  like  a  connected  history  of  the 
Volscian  and  JSquian  wars  with  Rome  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  give  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
theii:  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jomtly,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  the  ^quian  and  Volscian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which 
the  -pimcipal  field  of  action. 

*  Thuqrd,  VI.  4i 
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The  Yolseians,  -when  they  first  appear  in  Roman  history,  are  found  puily 
settled  on  the  line  of  highlands  overloolung  the  plain  of  Latium,  TiMiriMrafUMi  po- 
grom near  Prseneete  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  '''^ 
hills,  in  the  plain  itself.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  just  to  the  south  of 
Prseneste  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  this  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  grround*  barely  of  sufficient  eleration  to 
turn  the  waters  in  difierent  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Tkerus, 
which  feeds  the  Liris,  from  the  streams  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  This  breach 
or  gap  in  the  mountains  forms  the  head  of  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Liris.  But  at  Prseneste  the  mount* 
ain  wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  continues  stretching  to  the  northward 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Tlbur  or  Tivoli  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  of  hills 
is  interrupted  only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Praeneate,  and 
TB  by  this  breach  divided  mto  two  parts  -of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ex- 
lending  from  Tibur  to  Prseneste,  the  longer  one  reaching  from  the  p<Hnt  -f/hen 
the  hills  again  rise  opposite  to  Prseneste  as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  mountain  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Yolscians,  the  shorter  by 
the  .dSquians. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  this  highland  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opican  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scat-  8«.t  or  fh«  wmwuk 
tered  along  the  edge  of  it  overlooking  the  plain  of  Lattum,  such  *^  "'*■'"■» 
as  Tibur  and  Prseneste  in  the  j£qnian  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Yolscian,  Ortona, 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia.  The  iEquians  dwelt  rather  in  the  interior  of  the  mount* 
ain  country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinus,  from  whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  they  had 
reached  the  edge  overhanging  the  plain.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
the  several  Latin  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and  Prseneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  ot 
the  .dSquians,  their  natural  strength  helping,  probably,  to  secure  them  from  the 
invaders.  The  JSquians  seem  rather  to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another 
direction,  against  the  Latin  towns  of  the'Alban  hills,  pouring  out  readily  through 
the  breach  in  the  mountain  line  already  noticed,  and  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
posi^n  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Volscism  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  effected  either  m  their  own 
portion  of  the  mountam  line,  or  in  the  plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  ^^ 
finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Mie  cluster  of  the  ~ 
Alban  hills,  as  the  JSquians  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern 
parts.  Tarracina*  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  and  Aittium*  was  also  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Bovillae,  Circeii,  Conoli,  Lavinium,  Satricum,  and  YeMtra,  were 
still  Latin  cities ;  but  all'  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  Yol- 

*  TwJdng  a  parallel  cum  from  English  ffeogm-  MemB,  therefore,  to  have  fkUen  loon  after  tha 

phy,  the  np.  in  the  oolltio  limeatono  ohain  of  date  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  in  which  it  is 

AiUB  wfaicli  ooeara  hi  Warwickshire,  hetween  spoken  of  as  a  Latin  city. 

Famboroogh  and  Edge  Hill,  may  be  compared  *  It  belonged  to  the  Volsdans  in  the  year  261, 

to  the  gap  at  Preneate ;  the  line  of  hills  north-  the  year  in  which  the  Boman  league  with  the 

ward  ana  southward  from  this  point,  OTorlook-  Latms  was  concluded.   Livy,  II.  8S. 

ing  the  liaa  plain  of  Warwickshire,  may  repr&-  *  The  present  text  of  Dionysins  has  BtXit  or 

sent  raapectively  the  oountries  of  the  J^uians  Bmhit  (VIII.  SO).    Plutarch  has  B6XXmt  (€k>ri- 

and  Volsdans ;  whilst  Banbury  and  the  valley  olanus,  29) ;  but  it  appears  that  BotUIsb,  and  not 

of  the  Cherwell  answer  to  the  country  of  the  Bola,  is  meant,  because  the  conquest  of  Bola  is 

Hemioaiia.  mentioned  separately  by  both  writers,  sn^  be- 

'  It  is  mentioned  as  a  Volscian  town  under  cause  Plutarch  gives  the  distance  of  B4mmi  from 

the  name  of  Anzur  in  the  year  849.    (Livy,  IV.  Rome  at  one  hundred  stadia,  which  suits  Bo- 

S9.)    Its  capture  by  the  Volscians  is  nowhere  villse,  but  is  too  little  for  Bola.    Thd  conquest 

recorded ;  but  in  the  eariiest  Volscian  wars,  a^  of  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium,  and  Satricum,  is 

tar  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  seat  of  noticed  by  livy,  II.  89.    VelitrB  was  taken  by 

war  lies  always  on  tb)  Boman  side  of  it.    It  the  Somsns  from  the  Volsciaas  in  the  year  960, 
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scians,  so  that  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  success  they  must  have  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  legend  of  Coriolanus  represents 
these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Yelitrse,  as  having  been  taken  between  the 
Tears  263  and  266,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  by  Coriolanus  and  by 
Attius  Tullius.  But  Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  con- 
quests were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  were  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  ^veral  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance,  Cerceii,  and  Yelitrse,  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Yolscians.  Corioli  was  destroyed, 
and  is  no  more  heard  of  in  hbtory,  while  Bovillae  and  Lavinium  were  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Yolscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  pieces  on  one  side,  the  j£qui- 
jBgdM  ta.  *"^  ^^^  assailing  it  with  equal  success  on  the  other.  Their  con- 
*'"^^  quests  also  are  assi^ed  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus  to  his  famous 
invasion,  when  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Corbio,*  Yitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the  Alban  hills,  or 
close  to  them,  and  three  of  them,  Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amongst  the 
thirty  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year 
261.  They  were  retained  for  many  years'  by  their  conquerors ;  and  thus  Tibur 
and  Prseneste  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Latium,  and  the  ^quians  had 
establbhed  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which 
remained  the  only  unconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  mto  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  266, 
hmm  «oiM|Mita  w*M  And  within  the  space  of  one  or  two  years,  what  could  have  pre- 
£*^S3^3"£!!ld  vented  the  .^uians  and  Yolscians  from  effecting  the  total  con- 
iCT'^^cLita^!!  quest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
■*™^  the  years  from  273  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  so 

hardly  against  the  Yeientians  ?  Or  how  comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  ol^rves,  if 
the  JBqmans  had  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  Lavici,  in  266,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Algidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  280 ;  a 
spot  which  from  that  time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
tUl  Rome  regained  the  ascendency  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  263  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events ;  that  the  league 
with  the  Hemicans  in  268  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Opican  nations ;  but  that  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Yeientians,  and  the 
domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  death  of  Spu- 
rius Cassius  to  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  enabled  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  to  press  with'  more  effect  upon 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested  from  the  Yolscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286 ;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  to  separ- 
ate the  date  of  the  Yolscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  .£quians.  We  must, 
then,  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satricum,  Lavinium,  and  the  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Yolscians  between  266  and  286,  that  some  of  these  were 
afterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

but  it  most  afterwards  have  been  lost  again ;  pretended  revolts  of  Roman  colonies  to  have 

for  we  find  it  in  arms  with  the  Yolscians  against  oeen  properly  a  revolt  of  the  old  inhabitanta,  in 

Borne,  and  afterwards  with  the  Latins ;  and  al-  which  the  Boman  colonists,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

thongn  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  revolt  of  a  Bo-  were  expelled  or  massacred.   See  Vol.  IL  p.  44^ 

man  colony,  as  if  the  descendants  of  the  colo-  45.  Engl.  Transl. 

nists,  sent  there  after  its  first  oonc^uost  in  260,  *  Llv^,  II.  89. 

had  always  continued  in  possession  of  it,  yet  ^  Lavici  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans  in  886. 

the  well-known  inscription  found  tliere,  known  (Livy,  IV.  47.)   Corbio  in  297.    (Livy,  III.  80.) 

"  *"  ' )  recapture  of  Pedum  is  mentioned ;  but  the 


the  well-known  inscription  found  tliere,  known  (Livy, 
by  the  name  of  "  La  Lamina  Volsca,"  or  "  Bor-  No  reo 
giana,*'  is  ^mtten  in  the  Oscan  language,  and    town  ] 


giana,*'  is  ^mtten  in  the  Oscan  language,  and  town  probably  joined  the  Latin  confederacy 

contains  the  Oscan  title  ^^Mcdix.*'    Bee  LanzL  again,  when  it  snook  off  the  Volscian  yoke:  it 

Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusci^  Vol.  III.  p.  616.    I  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  war 

believe  Niebuhr  ie  right  in  considering  such  as  taking  an  active  port  on  the  Latin  aide. 
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liad  Imttk  regmiag  their  lost  gromid,  tiU  in  280  they  beeame,  in  their  turn,  the 
assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  .^uians  united  their  arms  more 
aealously  with  the  Volscians ;  the  seat  of  the  war  was  remo?ed  to  the  frontier  of 
T^rii^m^  bordering  on  the  iBquians,  and  then  followed  the  inyasion  of  that  fron- 
tier, the  establishment  of  the  iEquians  on  Algidus,  and  the  repeated  rayages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tusculum  and  Rome. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of,  the  century  was  marked  by 
the  visitations  of  pestilence  as  well  as  by  those  of  war.  A  short  .^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
bat  moat  severe  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  282  ;*  it  broke  gj^fcjyffM**- 
out  again  in  288/  and  then  in  291/°  when  its  ravages  were  most 
fearftd.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the  four  augurs,  the  Curio 
Maximns,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions ;  and 
this  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  Athens,  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
JCquians  and  Volscians,  which  had  driven  the  country  people  to  fly  with  their 
cattle  into  Rome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large  population  into  a  narrow  space  with 
deficient  accommodations,  while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  in  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  had  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable.  It  is  man* 
ifest  that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortified  towns  between 
Rome  and  the  .£quian  frontier ;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Roma 
itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Ronuui 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil, 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  Unwilling  openly  to  avow.  When  j^  ^  hUMHi  db. 
matters  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Cap-  ;;!t^«^|^iatSC 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  ^^^Jf'^j^^-y^ 
Publilian  law,  when  we  read  Qf  dissensions  so  violent,  that  the  ^''"''^ 
consuls  of  three  successive  years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 
waa  on  the  other  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy ;  when  again,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  and  hear  of^the 
banishment  of  Kseso  Quinctius  for  his  violences  towards  the  commons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vancjuished  party,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
were  often  to  be  found  in  the  nekhboring  cities,  as  eager  to  return  as  the  Tar- 
quinii  had  been  formerly,  and  as  fittle  scrupulous  as  they  of  effecting  that  retmr 
through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capitol  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
ssid,  of  ^xles  and  slaves,"  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  made 

*  Dionysiiu,  IX.  48.  admit  of  no  doabt.    *Hy  31  ahraywiftn  ftsrit  rt 

*  Livy,  III.  8.     DionvBioB.  IX.  60.  jrparjyaai  rdv  IniKatp^rdrt^y  rtfuMv  (offiome.  luuno- 

*  livy,  ni.  ff,  7.     DionysiUB,  IX.  67.  Iv)  rot^s  rt  ^46at  tMix*9Bai,  kuI  robs  ioiXo9S  ttt 
*^  It  ift  not,  indeed,  ezpresshr  said  that  the    (xnBtplav  KaXtlv.     These  can  oertainlv  be  no 

exUee  were  Soman  exiles ;  ana  livy.  who,  in  other  than  the  exiles  and  the  slaves  of  Kome. 
his  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction,  savs  The  supposition  in  the  text  reoeives  ftir^er 
nothing  of  Esbbo,  or  of  his  connection  with  the  oonilrmation  from  a  remarkable  statement  In 
conspiracy,  nses  language  which  might  be  ap-  Dionysias,  that  in  the  year  268,  jast  before  the 
pticable  to  the  case  of  eioles  of  other  oonntries.  banishment  of  Coriolanos,  many  Boman  dtiasens 
£[e  makes  Herdonias  say  (III.  15),  **  Se  miser-  were  invited  by  the  neighboring  dtiea  to  leav* 
rimi  cnjnsqae  soscepisse  oaosam,  nt  exules  in-  their  country  and  to  come  and  live  with  Uieni, 
jaria  pulsos  in  patriam  reduceret ;  id  malle  and  ei^joy  tneir  franchise  of  citizenship.  Ana 
popolo  Bomano  auctore  fieri :  si  ibi  spes  non  a  great  many  woXXol  wdw  left  Some  with  thor 
sit,  Volsoos  et  iEqnos,  et  omnia  extrema  ten-  fiimilies,he  says,  on  these  terms;  some  of  whom 
tatnrum  et  condtatomm."  Btill  even  these  returned  afterwards,  when  better  times  arrived, 
words,  especially  the  expression  **  in  patriam,''  but  others  continued  to  live  in  their  new  com>* 
instead  of  "in  patrias,"  are  most  naturallv  to  tries.  SeeDionys.  VII.  18.  This  nndoubtedlj 
be  understood  of  Boman  exiles :  if  they  nad  must  mean  that  many  Bomans  were  obliged  to 
been  all  Sablnes,  or  iBqulans,  or  Volscians,  the  go  into  banishment,  and  these  availed  them- 
attempt  would  have  been  made  on  the  citadel  selves  of  the  treaty  with  the  Latins,  which 
ofCare8,or  Lavid,  orAnxur;  not  on  the  Capi-  established  an  interchange  of  citizenahip  be- 
tel at  Borne.    But  Pionysiua'  words  (X.  U)  tween  Borne  and  Latium,  and  became  dtixens 
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themselves  Ruuton  of  the  oitedel  of  Rome.  There  is,  therefoie,  in  all  probaM* 
hjt  a  foundation  in  troth  for  the  famous  stoiy  of  Ooriolanus,  but  it  must  be 
referred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  263,  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common  annals ;  and  the  circumstances  are  so  disguised,  that  it  is  impossiUe  to 
guess  from  what  reality  they  have  been  corrupted.  It  would  be  a  beautifal 
story,  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus  joined  the  conquering  JSquians  and  Vol* 
seians  with  a  body  of  Roman  exiles ;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  doing  such  violence  to  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
exile  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  suppressed ; 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius. 

Oaius  Mabcius*'  was  a  n(H>le  Roman,  of  the  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancos 
8«>i7  of  ctaHoiuu.  Marcius  ;^'  hb  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 
ff^SitT^yiVTiIf?  whose  name  was  Yolumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
■•••"^  father  and  of  mother ;  and  Caius  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 

he  gained  glory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  was  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  his  praises ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  his  noble  deeds,  it  was 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  And  he 
fought  at  the  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus,*^  against  king  Tarquinius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  he  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years'of  age ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  rushing  on  him  to 
slay  him,  but  Caius  stepped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  life  of  his  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus,  the  general,  rewarded  him 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  ^mrade  in  battle.  And  this  was  his  first  crown,  but  after  this  he  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Volscians ;  and  the 
How  k«  took  b  d  ^™*^  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli."  The  citisens  of  Corioli 
tL  ^^l^dS^Lir  ^P^'^^^  ^^^^  g&tes  and  made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back 

"^  to  their  camp.     Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men, 

and  called  back  the  runaways,  and  he  stayed  the  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  the  Volscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Volscians  .were  flying  into 
the  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  "  For  us  are  yon  gates  set  wide 
rather  than  for  the  Volscians  ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in  V*  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  but  one  man  they  turned  against  him,  but  Caius  held  his  ground, 
for  he  was  strong  of  hand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove  the 
Volscians  to  the  farthest  side  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  him ;  so  that 
the  Ronaans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.     Then  all 

of  Bome  Latin  city.    And  this  is  the  simploBt  respeoL  as  well  aa  in  caHing  the  mother  of  the 

way  of  aooonnting  for  the  name  CoriolAnns^  to  hero  Volnmnia,  and  his  wife  Virgilia,  I  have  i»- 

BQppofie  that  he  settled  at  Corioli,  and  became  garded  Shakspeare^a  authority  as  decisive, 

a  citizen  there ;  and  afterwards,  when  Corioli  >*  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  I.  4. 

was  oonqnered  by  the  Volscians,  joined  their  u  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  8. 

amy  in  order  to  prosecute  his  revenge  against  ^  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  VIII.    The  story  rep- 

Bome.  resents  Corioli  as  a  Volscian  town,  and  as  taken 

tt  Zonaras,  copying  Dion  Casuus,  and  most  by  the  Romans  in  the  consulship  of  Postumus 

oftheliSS.  ofiavy,  cive  theprsnomenofCo-  Cominius,  A.  U.  C.  261.    The  authentic  mono- 

liolanns  as  Cne&us,  and  not  Cains.    Historically  ment  of  those  times,  the  treaty  between  the  Ro* 

the  point  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  richest  mans  and  Latins  concluded  m  this  very  same 

poetry  in  which  the  story  of  Coriolanus  was  ever  vear,  shows  that  Corioli  was  then  not  a  Volsciaa 

reoorded,  Shakspeare^s  tragedy  on  that  subject,  out  a  Latin  town,  and  one  of  the  thirty  states 

liaa  oonseorated  the  name  of  daius ;  and  in  this  which  made  the  oUiuice  with  Some. 
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men  nid,  ^Gaios  and  none  ebe  hat  won  Coriofi  ;^  and  Cominiiis  tiie  general  said, 
*"  Let  him  be  otUled  after  the  name  of  the  city."  So  they  called  him  Cains  Mar- 
dna  Coriolanos.^* 

After  this  there  waJB  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  and  the  commons  were  much 
distreased  for  want,  and  the  king'^  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  sent  cun«  off«n<b  u.*  e 
ships  laden  with  com  to  Rome :  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the 
com  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  But  Caius  hated  the 
coiiuiioii8»  and  he  was  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leaders,  and 
he  aaid,  **  If  they  want  com,  let  them  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  bui^hers 
as  their  fathers  did,  and  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes ;  and  then  will  we  let 
them  have  com  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."  The  commons,  when  they 
heard  thia,  w««  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came 
oat  of  the  senate-house  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the  tribunes  said,  "  Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  yom*  comitia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers.*'  So 
they  accused  Caius  before  the  commons ;  and  Caius  knew  that  they  would  show 
him  DO  mercy,  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,"  but  fled  from 
Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Yolscians.  They  and  Attius  h«  gM«  t*  th«  vot. 
Tuliius,  their  chief,  received  him  kindly,  and  he  lived  among  them  '^*^' 
a  banished  man. 

Attiua  said  to  himself,  "  Caius,  who  used  to  fight  against  us,  is  now  on  our 
ade ;  we  will  make  war  again  upon  the  Romans."  But  the  Yol- 
sciana  were  afraid  ;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practice  craftily,  w.r"b«twrM  tk*  iS 
to  make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether  they  would  or  no.  h^  iT^o^tSiSTZ 
Now  the  manner  of  his  practite  was  as  follows:'*  The  great  ****'*•''*■*• 
games  at  Rome  were  finished,  but  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
with  great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  dream  to  Htus  Latinius,  a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  **  Go  and 
bid  the^consub  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again ^ith  great  pomp,  for  one 
danoed  at  the  opening  of  the  ^amcs*^  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance ia  coming  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 
god.  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  and  died ;  and  again  the  vision  appeared 
to  htm  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee  ?  Thy 
son  ia  dead,  but  if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  bidding,  it  shall  be  yet  worse 
for  thee."  But  Titus  still  lingered,  so  he  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy ;  and 
he  could  not  walk,  but  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "  Carry  me  into  the  forum,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
carried  him  in  his  litter,  and  he  UAd  the  consuls  the  bidding  of  the  god,  and  all 
that  had  befallen  hims^f.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a  burgher  had  taken 
his  dave  and  scourged  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circus  where  the  games  were  to 

*  Th«  stoiT  of  ths  taking  of  OorioK  wm  an  at-  nology  aa  little  aa  Sbakspeare  did  about  that  of 

tempt  to  explain  the  name  of  Coriolanua,  whioh  Borne :  and  aa  he  makes  Titua  liutioa  talk  of 

in  reality  merely  showed  that  Marciua  had  been  Cato  tiie  censor,  so  they  made  Dionyaius  the  ty- 

aettled  at  Oorioli,  and  had  become  a  dtixen  of  rant  contcmporaiy  with  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

that  plaoe  after  hia  banishment  from  Bome.  and  said  that  it  waa  he  who  relieved  the  aoarot<- 

The  aame  explanation  will  serve,  perhaps,  for  ty  at  Kome  in  the  year  262. 
some  otherLatln  surnames,  such  as  Mcdiulinus,        **  Livy,  II.  85.     Ipae  auum  die  dictd  non 

BegiUenaia,  Malventanus,  and  others,  recording  adesset,  persevemtum  in  irft  est.    Dionyains, 

the  oonneeaon  of  Boman  familiea  at  some  period  whom  Plutaroh  foUowa,  saya  that  the  trlDum 


or  other  with  the  towns  from  which  they  took  fixed  perpetual  banishment  as  the  penalty  which 

their  names.    See  note  11.  the  accused  should  suffer  if  found  giiilty ;  that 

V  Plutardi  namea  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  waa  found  gvaltj  by  the  votes  of  twelve  tiibea 

livy  merely  says  that  the  com  came  from  Sid-  out  of  twenty-one,  and  honiahed  accordingly, 

ly  *  Dionyeius  calls  Qelon  "  the  most  distin-  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  seem  to  have  forvotten 

gnished  of  the  tyranta  of  Sicily  at  that  time/'  that  exile  as  a  punishment  waa  unknown  to  the 

without  specifyingr  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  law  till  a  much  later  period. 

iSunine  at  Bome,  he  was  tyrant  of  Qda  or  of  "  Livy,  II.  S6. 

Syracoae.    The  old  Boman  annalists,  DdniuS  "  Visus  Jupiter  dicere,  '*  Sibi  ludis  praBBult» 

luioar  sad  Cii.  Qelllaa,  cared  about  Greek  chro-  torem  diaplicniaae/*    Livy,  II.  89. 
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be  held ;  and  the  biwher  regarded  it  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it  and  Wat  wr»th :  for 
it  was  a  holy  day»  and  a  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  orying  and  for 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  'ntus  said,  and  brought  him  into  the 
senate,  and  he  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators.  When  lo !  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  limbs  became  strong  as  be- 
fore, and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  Ida 
feet. 

Thus  the  great  games'^  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
TiwyoiieiMitandiiT.  Volsciaus  weut  to  Rome  to  see  the  sight.  Then  Attius  went  to 
mhSMo^Soi^^l^i  the  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them :  "  A  great  multitude  of 
'""^  Yolscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  made  a  riot  in  this  city,  and  great  mischief 
was  like  to  come  of  it ;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of  the 
same  kind :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it.'' 
When  the  consuls  told  this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid;  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give  notice  that  every  Yolscian 
should  be  gone  from  Rome  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Yolscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to 
be  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods  ?'* 
So  they  left  Rome  in  haste,  and  went  home  towards  their  own  country,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  shame  which  was  put  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba,"  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
AMmmMteth*  aad  ^^  Fcreutina,  where  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to 
exdSi'Jhem  to^  to  meet  of  old.  Attius  knew  that' the  Yolscians  would  be  driven 
""»•  £^^^  Rome,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to  meet 
them.  At  lost  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly 
left  Rome.  When  they  tdd  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  the  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  that  these  men 
have  done  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
neighboring  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  the  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and  as  if  your  pres- 
ence before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coming  away 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us :  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed."  So  the  Yolscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  a  great  army,  and  chose  Attius  a^id  Caius  Marcius,  the  Roman,  to  com- 
mand it. 

When  this  great  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  feared  to  go  out  to  battle 
Hoir  CM«  and  Atti»  agaiust  it.  So  Caius  and  Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins, 
iii«eb«i.g^tRoiii<.  Q^^  ^ijgy  £yg|.  ^qqJj  Circeii,**  and  afterwards  Satricum,  and  Lon- 
gala,.and  Polusca,  and  Corioli;  and  then  they  took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  ^neas  was  its  founder,  and  because  the  holy 
things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept  there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius 
took  Corbio,  and  Yitellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum ;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  Rome,  and  they  encamped  by  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers ;  Caius,  for  his  part,  think- 
ing that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  his 
friends ;  and  Attius,  thinking  that  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  So  the  host  of  the 
Yolscians  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

"  livy,  n.  S7.  "  Livy,  H.  88.  •  livy,  H.  89. 
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Witluii  the  city,  meanwhile,  there  was  a  great  tmnuU ;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  people  cried 
oat  in  the  streets  that  they  would  haye  peace,  and  that  the  senate  iMM.^^teTh  7  Si 
should  send  deputies  to  Caius  and  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were  *™'**^ 
sent,**  five  men  of  the  chief  of  the  burghers ;  but  Canis  answered  them,  "  We 
will  give  you  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which  ye'or  your  fathers  have  ever  taken  from  them ;  and  till**  ye  make 
them  your  citizens,  and  me  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
have  done  to  the  Latins. '  The  deputies  could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions, 
so  they  went  back  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  again  to  ask  for 
gentler  terms,  Gains  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this*"  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sacred  garments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  n«priMt*ortiMf«d> 
tokens  of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  But  neither  would  Oaius  &J!,'St 'li'JS'^J* 
listen  to  these ;  so  they  too  went  back  again  to  Rome.  uuth^m. 

Yet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  failed  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 
livered them ;  for  among  the  women  who  were  sitting  as  suppli- 
ants in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria,"  the  yJ^ ^Smiii!'^! 
sister  of  that  Publius  Valerius  who  had  been  called  Poplicola,  a  oum  to  f? InTm  2 
rirtuous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  in  honor.  As  she  was  sit-  *^**"*"'^- 
ting  in  the  temple  as  a  suppliant  before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Yirgilia,  the  wife  of 
Caras,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Vo- 
lumnia and  Virgilia,  and  said,  ''Our  coming  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose 
temple  we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,*  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come  then  with  us  to  the  camp  of 
Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  "  We  wiU  go 
with  you :"  and  Virgilia  took  her  young  children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  wfeci  a  sad  and  solemn  sight^  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 
Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  How  kb  wt*  a^ 
them  and  honored  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on  the  gen-  BJSl^jriSjf^.'S 
end's  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volsctan  chiefs  were  •'^^'■•nnj. 
standing  round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be  ; 
but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train ; 
and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 
to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,**  **  Ere 
thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son ; 
whether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother."  Caius  could 
not  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  said,  *'  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 
never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that 
had  I  remained  childless,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look 
to  thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persistest  thou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely 
death,  or  a  long  life  of  bondage."  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
him  and  lussed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  w^pt,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 
and  the  fate  of  their  country.     At  last  Caius  cried  out,  "  O  mother,  what  hast 

"  DionyBinB,  Vm.  28.  "  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  8S,  88. 

"  Dionytios,  VIII.  86.  Plutaroli,  CorioUn.  80.       "  Plutarch,  Coriolnn.  84. 
•livy.nTs*.    Plutarch,  Coriolan.  82.  »Livy,n.40. 
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ikoa  done  to  me  ?"  and  he  wnmg  her  hand  vehemently,  and  said,  "  Mother,  throe 
is  the  victory ;  a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  hat  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son."  '  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
Bcians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more  ;  and  he  lived  on  a  ban- 
ished man  amongst  the  Yolscians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  around  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  '*  That  now  in  old  age"*  he  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banishment.'*  So  Caius  lived  and  died  amongst  the  Yol- 
soians. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Volumnia  and  Valeria  for  their  deed,  and 

a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  "  Woman's  Fortune,"**  just 
mJ  laH  MUt  ladki  on  the  spot  where  Caius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and 

the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Ju- 
piter had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out 
to  the  enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
memorable ;  the  wars  with  the  ./Equians  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Oincinnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  ^quians :  but  the  JEqm- 

cindim.      "*'  ^^  Gracchus  Cloelius,*'  their  chief,  broke  the  peace,  and 

nZBiid«»bNiik%i  plundered  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of 

iSm  tC  «M>mpUi>tr'or  Tusculum.    They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  Algidus ; 

and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  complain  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that  the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  to  him.  His  answer  was  full  of  mockery :  "  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
**  am  busy  with  other  matters ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  you  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
aage  to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  **  Yea,  let 
this  sacred  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  sfods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  you 
have  broken  the  peace  !  They  shall  hear  it  now,  and  shall  soon  avenge  it ;  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate,  resolved  upon  war :  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  enemy. 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier,**  and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid- of  the  Ro- 
^  mans,  and  retreated  before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 

wMd   >^»  *tt  heeding  where  they  were  ffoing.     So  they  came  into  a  narrow  val- 
*"""  ley,  with  hills  on  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare  ;  and  then 

Gracchus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered 
mto  the  valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills'*  closed  round  the 
valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hills 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below. 
In  thb  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men ;  but 

•  "  Mnlto  miseriaa  Beni  exiliiim  esse."    Far  "  Dionvsias,  X.  S8. 

biiiB,  quoted  by  lavy,  II.  40.  ■*  This  ib  just  the  description  of  the  fftmons 

■Livy.II.  40.  IMonyBius,  Vm.  55.    It  is  one  Furcffi  Candinffi,  in  which  the  Bomans  were 

of  Niebanr's  most  ingenions  co^jectiires  that  blockaded  by  C.  Pontius.    It  saits  tibe  chano- 

the  fonndation  of  this  temple,  and  the  &ct  that  ter  of  the  Apennine  vaUeys,  but  I  never  law 

Valeria  was  the  first  priestess  of  it,  gave  occar-  any  such  spots  on  the  Alban  hills,  where  th« 

sion  to  the  date  aasigned  to  the  atoir  of  Oorio-  scene  of  Oincinnatus*  victory  is  laid.   It  is  likely 

lanuB,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Valeria  into  enough,  however,  that  Dionysius,  or  the  annjil- 

it,  as  the  lirst  suggester  of  the  step  which  saved  ist  whom  he  followed,  did  actually  take  their 

Some.    Niebnhr  obrarves  that  Fortuna  Malie-  description  from  that  of  the  Candine  Forks,  and 

bris  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  successful  em-  that  it  made  no  part  of  the  old  legend.    Livy^a 

bassy  of  Volumnia  and  Valeria,  but  correspond-  account  says  nothing  of  any  natural  disadvan* 

•d  to  Fortuna  Virilis ;  and  that  both  were  an-  tages  of  position :  he  meT«fy  says  that  the  Eo- 

oiently  worshipped ;  the  one  as  influencing  the  mans  kept  within  their  camp  through  feax.  and 

fortunes  of  men,  the  other  those  of  women,  that  this  encouraged  the  JMoSana  to  blot kado 

Vol.  II.  p.  116.  2d  edifc  them. 

■livy,m.S6. 
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five  lioraenieii  liad  Ifipken  oat»  before  the  road  in  ibe  rear  of  4he  Romans  was 
qvite  closed  up»  and  these  rode  to  Rome,  and  told  the  senate  of  the  great  danger 
of  the  consul  and  of  the  arm  j. 

Upon  this  Qaintas  Fabins,'*  the  warden  of  the  city^  seat  in  haste  for  Caios 
Kautius,  the  other  ooosal,  who  was  with  his  army  in  Uie  country  n*  -nuiTi  «« lum 
of  the  Sabines.  When. he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  thie  "^^i" <»>»•>•»' , 
senate  said,  "  There  b  only  one  man  who  can  deliver  us ;  we  must  make  Lucius 
Quinctius  Master  of  the  people."  So  Caios,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
to  be  Master  of  the  people ;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to  his  army  before  the 
sun  was  riaen. 

This  Lucius  Quinctius  let  his  hair  ffrow,"*  and  tended  it  carefully :  and  was  so 
famous  for  his  curled  and  crisped  lo<»8  that  men  called  him  Cin*  ^^^^^  ^^ 
einnattts,  or  the  "  crisp-haired."  He  was  a  frugal  man,*^  and  did  $£*^IL^^  ^""^^ 
not  care  to  be  rich  ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  oUier  side  of  the  Ti-  *^*^' 
her,  a  plot  of  four  jugera,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Raciliay  and  busied  him- 
self in  the  tilling  of  his  ground.  So  in  the  morning  early  the  senate  sent  depu« 
ties  to  Lucius  to  tell  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Master  of  the  people.  The 
deputies  went  over  the  river,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  his  field 
at  work  without  his  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground. 
They  saluted  him  and  said,  "  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  senate,  so  thou 
most  put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  mayest  receive  it  as  is  fitting."  Then  he  said, 
**  Hath  aught  of  evil  befallen  the  state  ?"  and  he  bade  his  wife  to  bring  his  cloak, 
and  when  ne  had  put  it  on  he  went  out  to  meet  the  deputies.  Then  they  said, 
"  Hail  to  tbee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  senate  declares  thee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city ;  for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  of  the 
.£quians  are  in  great  danger."  There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
over  the  Tiber,  and  when  be  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  to  meet 
him,  and  his  kinsmen  and  his  friends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senators*  He 
was  thus  led  home  in  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-twenty  lictors* 
with  their  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  him.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
round  to  see  him,  but  they  feared  his  four^nd-twenty  lictors ;  for  they  were  a 
aign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  the 
Idncs  of  old. 

Lu<»u8  cbose  Lucius  Tarquitius**  to  be  Master  of  the  horse,  a  brave  man^  and 
of  a  burgher's  house ;  but  so  poor  withal  that  he  had  been  used  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
to  serve  among  the  foot  soldiers  instead  of  among  the  horse,  ^outw  th»  MMd^ 
Then  the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  went  *™'' 
together  into  the  Fonmi,  and  bade  every  man  to  shut  up  his  booth,  and  stopped 
all  causes  at  law,  and  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  his  own  affairs  till 
the  consul  and  his  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.  They  ordered  also  t^iat 
every  man,  who  was  of  an  age  to  go  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  before  sunset,  and  should  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days,  and 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  p^ien  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  their  stakes ;  and  they  cut  them  where 
they  would,  without  any  hinderance.  So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  set  forth  from  the  city,  and  made  such 
haste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  to  Alflidus ;  and  when  they 
percdved  that  thev  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  htut. 

Then  Locius  rooe  on,  and  saw*"  how  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and  he  or« 

"  DioDTshiB.  Z.  S8.  mora  than  distance ;  and  as  it  had  brought  the 

**  Zonaiaa,  YIL  p.  S4f.    Sd.  Psria.  p.  260.  Boman*  anny  from  Bome  to  Algidos  between 

Kd.  Veoet.  sanset  aad  midnight,  though  each  soldier  had 

"  livy,  in.  2S.  to  oarry  his  baggage  and  twelve  stakes  besides, 

*  livy,  III.  27.  ao  it  made  Cincinnatus  raoonnoitre  the  enemy 

""  Quantum  noeteproepicipoterat^' 18  livv's  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  their  neighborhood, 

quanilcation  of  the  story ;  bat  the  original  le-  without  considering  that  on  its  own  showing 

geod,  in  dli  probability,  regarded  darlmesB  no  his  amivil  took  plaoe  at  midnight. 
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R««»q«m  Am  jifoi.  dcred  his  soUiere  to  throw  dowa  all  their  baggage  mto  one  place, 
*°^  but  to  keep  each  man  his  arms  and  his  twelre  stakes.    Then  thej 

set  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  they  had  come  from  Rome,  and  thej 
spread  themselves  round  the  camp  of  the  enemj  on  every  side.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given  they  rsised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be* 
gan  to  dig  a  ditch  just  where  he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  3ie  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear ;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  in  tlie  viJle^,  and  the  consuFs 
men  said  one  to  another,  "  Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  fought  so  fiercely,  that  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  their  camp ;  and  this  went  on  all 
the  night,  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch  all  round  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  and  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  JBquians  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  be^an  to  ask  for  mercy.  Lucius  answered, 
**  Give  me  Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  set  two  spears 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a  third  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass,  every  man  of  you,  under  the  spear 
bound  across  as  under  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly ;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  ^Equians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffei^  the  consul's  army  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil, 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  but  made  him  his  own  under-ofiScer, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complain ;  but 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  give  him  a  golden  crown ;  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  protector  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Luci^us  should 
LadiniMKhMWkto  enter  the  city  in  triumph,  in  the  order  in  which  the  army  was  re- 
R4HIM  in  triumph.  tuHiing  from  Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  ^quians  were  led  bound  before  him ;  and  the  standards 
were  borne  before  him,  and  all  the  soldiers,  laden  with  their  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house,  with  meat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the  ^ods  took 
vengeance  up-^n  Gracchus  and  the  ^quians ;  and  thus  Lucius  dekvered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
evening,  and  came  home  the  next  day  at  evening  victorious  and  triumphant. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the  year  of  Rome  296,  thirteen 
ctoMna  iteto  of  «h«  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law.  In  such  a  warfare 
!^*!!!2rS«%i^  ^  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians,  there  are 
S!!^^  ^nta!?  i  always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 
^^^'  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph ;  and  by  exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such 
as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 
correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  historians :  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  waifiare  which 
the  Romans  had  to  maintain  against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive ; 
that  the  ./Equians  and  Volscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latium ;  that  of 
the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  261, 
thirteen^*  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans ; 

^  livy,  III.  89.  Fortona  (if  it  be  the  same  with  Ortona),  LavioL 

^  Cweatom,  CSroaii,  Oorioli,  CorUo,  Con,    Norba,  Podum,  Satricom,  Sfstia,  Tohna,  ana 
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that  on  Uie  Alboa  bills  themselves,  Tusculum  alone  remained  independent ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the^enemj  into 
the  territory  of  Borne.  Accordmgly,  that  territoi^  was  plundered  year  after  year, 
and  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were 
never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  smce  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  to  notice  her  wars  with  another 
enemy,  the  Etruscans  ;  and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WAKS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS^VEII— LEGEND  OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THK 
FABII  AT  THE  RIVER  CREMERA. 


"  Oar  hftnds  alone 
SolBoe  for  this ; — ^tiike  ye  no  thought  for  it. 
While  the  mole  breaks  the  wavcn,  and  bides  the  tempest, 
The  ship  within  rides  safe :  while  on  the  mountain 
The  wind  is  battling  with  the  adventarons  pines, 
He  stizs  no  leaf  in  the  valley.    So  your  state, 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  the  border, 
Shall  feel  no  ruffling  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  sweeps  firom  Veil." 


Attsr  the  great  war  of  king  Porsenna,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans;  and  in  the  famine  B^fitmiMoriMitaiiiM 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Volscians  would  allow  *'"*  ^•"'' 
no  supplies  of  com  to  he  sent  to  Rome  from  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told,'  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
the}  wanted,  and  the  com  thus  obtained  was  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 
But  nine  years  afterwards,  m  271,  a  war  broke  out,  not  with  the  Etruscans  gen- 
erally, but  with  the  people  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Veii.  The  quarrel  is  said* 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  plundering  inroads  made  by  the  Yeientian  borderers 
upon  the  Roman  territory ;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
involve  the  nation  in  foreign  contests,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  in- 
ffisting  on  the  due  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law ;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an* 
other  time  might  easily  have  been  settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in 
open  war. 

Yeii^  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams  which  meet 
a  little  below  the  city,  and  run  down  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  siuuaiaa  mi  ^tm  tt 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Castel  Qiubileo,  the  ancient  Fidenae.     Insig-  ^*^' 

Vditras.    Oarventam  seems  to  have  been  one  Cora.    Another  supposition,  as  Mr.  Bonsen  in- 
of  the  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  Niebuhr  forms  me,  places  it  on  Monte  Ariano,  the  high- 
suggests  that  we  should  read  Ke^evravol  instead  est  eastern   point  of  that  volcanic  range  of 
of  KvfcvXcvoI  in  Dionjsins,  VIII .  19,  as  the  peo-  mountains  or  which  Monte  Cavo  is  the  most 
tJe  oonqaeted  by  Coriolanus,  for  they  are  placed  western  point.    But  nothing  is  really  known 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Corbia  and  Pedum ;  on  the  question, 
whereas  the  conquest  of  the  real  Coriolani  is  *  Livy,  II.  84. 
mentioned  in  another  place  (VIII.  86),  and  in  '  Dionysiua,  VIII.  81,  91. 
their  proper  neighborhood.    Sir  W.  Gell  sup-  *  Dionysius,  VIII.  81.    Dion  Cassias,  Fxvgm. 
poaea  Osrventom  to  have  been  at  Roca  Masai-  Vatican,  XX. 
mi,  a  high  p<»nt  on  the  Volaoian  highlands  near  *  Bee  Sir  W.  Gell^s  Mi^  of  the  Campagna. 
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lificant  in  point  of  tixe,  these  little  streams,  boweTer,  like  tbose  of  tiie  CBmpa^ft 
general]  J,  gre  edged  by  precipitous  rocky  clifis,  and  thus  are  capable  of  affording 
a  natural  defence  to  a  town  built  on  tbe  table-land  above  and  between  tbem. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Yeii  was  equal  to  the  extent*  of  Rome  itselC 
so  long  as  the  walls  of  Servius  TulKus  were  the  boundary  of  the  city :  the  eitadd 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar  valley  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  Yeii  is  said  to  have  been  pre* 
ferred  by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome  ;*  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible ;  but  the  language  is  too 
vague  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  tbe  Etruscan  Yeii  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  other  band,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  kings  tbe  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than  Yeii. 

The  government  of  Yeii,  like  that  of  the  other  Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 

**"  nually  by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 

tice. There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  large  population  of  serfs  or  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance,' 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  king,  but  his  office  was  for 
life  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  in  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  priesthoods  ;  none  but  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,'  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Yeii. 

The  Yeientians,  like  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  in  the  close  order*  of  the  pha- 
chmeurorito  muite-  l&nx  ;  thcir  arms  being  the  small  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike, 
lyfcw*.  "^g  know  not  whether  they  ventured,  like  the  Parthians,  to  trust 

their  serfs  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  they  employed  them  only  as  light-armed 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  have  encountered  the  Romans  nt 
a  disadvantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
quality.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
were  generally  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  even  when 
their  respective  countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the  quarrel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Yeientians,  which  began  in  the  year  271, 

•  Dionjrsius  compares  the  size  both  of  Rome  bitionis  regem  creavAro,"  imply  that  the  govern- 
and  Veil  with  that  of  Athens,  II.  54.  IV.  18.  ment  was  commonly  exercised  by  ©"iie  or  more 
Bir  W.  Gell  told  mo  that  the  traces  of  the  walls  magistrates  annually  chosen,  like  the  consuls  at 
of  Veil,  which  ho  had  clearlpr  made  out,  quite  Komo.  Niebuhr  refers  to  tnc  case  of  Lars  To- 
JDstiflea  the  comparison  ofVeii  in  point  of  extent  Inmnius,  who  had  been  king  of  Veii  thirty- 
withRome.  Ana  his  map  shows  toe  same  thing,  fouryears  before  the  time  of  whidiLivy  is  speak- 

*  Livy,  V.  24.  Urbem  auoque  urbi  Romie  vel  ing ;  and  he  thinks  that  lAvv  is  mistaken,  in 
situ  vel  magniflccntift  publicornm  privatorum-  supposinfi"  the  appointment  or  a  king  in  the  last 
que  tectortim  ao  loconim  pneponeoant.  This  war  with  Rome  to  have  been  any  thing  unusual, 
being  no  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  (Vol.  I.  p.  128.  2d  ed.  note  844.)  But  we  read 
ascribed  to  the  commons,  we  'cannot  be  sure  of  no  king  after  Lars  Tolumnius  till  the  period 
that  Livy  had  any  authority  for  it  at  all,  any  of  the  last  war.  nor  of  any  before  him  in  the 
more  than  for  the  language  of  his  speeches,  earlier  wars  witn  Rome.  And  as  the  Incumo, 
But  suppose  that  ho  found  it  in  some  one  of  orchief  magistrate  of  a  single  Etruscan  city,  was 
the  older  annalists,  still  it  can  hardly  be  more  appointed  sometimes  chief  over  the  whole  con- 
than  the  expression  of  that  annolist^s  opinion,  feaeracy,  when  any  general  war  broke  out;  s« 
grounded  possibly  upon  some  tradition  of  the  the  annual  lucumo  may  have  been  made  Incumo 
splendor  oi  Veii,  but  possibly  also  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  danger,  if  he  were  a  man  of 
ing  more  than  the  fact  tliat  the  Roman  com-  commanding  character  and  ability. 

mons  were  at  one  time  anxious  to  remove  to  •  Livy,  V.  22. 

Veii.   Andifthe  Roman  commons  had  actually  *  Dio^orus.    Fragm.    Vatican.  Lib.  XXIII. 

said  that  Veii  was  a  finer  city  than  Rome,  when  Tto^^iyvo}  xaAxaif  ivHn  ^aXayyofiaxo^ifTttf  for  so 

they  were  extolling  its  advimtagcs,  is  such  an  we  must  correct  the  reading  ^Xayya  ^ax^^^^t 

assertion  to  be  taken  as  an  historical  fact,  to  just  as  a  little  below  in  the  same  passi^  we  read 

Jnatif^  OS  in  pMsing  a  judgment  as  to  the  com-  ntt^aisy  i.  e.  cohortibus.  or  manipnhs,  instead 

parative  magnificence  of  the  two  cities?  of  vupah.  which  Mai  aoanrdly  renders  **  ooft- 

^Iivy,V.l.    His  words,  <'T»dioaima»ftm-  pidibos.'* 
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Iwted  mme  j«am.  It  is  dUkoIt  to  say  wbat  portion  of  the  ot^hIb  nifcufai— ^^ 
recorded  of  it  k  deserving  of  credit ;  nor  would  the  details,'^  at  any  "**•***• 
rate,  be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  ^qual 
fortune  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  been  ended  hj  a  perfectlj  equal  treaty.  The 
Bomana  established  themselves  oa  the  Cremcra,  within  the  Veientian  territory, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there*  and,  after  having  maintained  their  post  for  some  time, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  last  surprised,  and  their  whole 
force  slaughtered,  and  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Veientians,  in  their  turn, 
established  themselves  on  the  hiU  Janiculum,  witliin  the  Roman  territory ;  retal- 
iated»  by  their  plundering  excursions  across  the  Hber,  the  damage  which  (heir 
own  lands  had  sustuned  from  the  post  on  the  Cremera ;  held  their  ground  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated  and  obh^ed  to  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Two  years  afterwuds,  in  280,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  foKy  years ;  and,  as  the  Roman  historians  name  no 
qCher  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty"  merely  placed  matters 
on  the  footmg  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  war ;  the  Romans  gave  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Cremera;  the  VeieRtiaBS 
equally  resigned  their  claim  to  the  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hill 
Janiculum. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  history  of  this  war,  it  has  been  the  sub* 
joct  of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Falni,  and  of  their  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.  The  truth  of 
domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
legend ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  account  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Cremera,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  story  itself,  however,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  offer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Veientians  dared  not  meet  the  Romans"  in  the  open  field,  but  they  troubled 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  to  plunder  the  country.  And  rh»  r«uw  kM»  h- 
on  the  other  side,  the  Aiqwuum  and  the  Volscians  were  making  !Sk^i]£''V2l!^«£ 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year;  and  while  one  consul  went  ^^^r^v^*^^ 
to  fight  with  the  .^uians  and  the  other  with  the  Yolscians,  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  the  plunderinffs  of  the  Veientians.  So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  house  con- 
sulted together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the 
senate-house.  And  Kseso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  went  into  the 
senate  and  said,  **  We  of  the  house  of  the  Fabii  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  the  Vei- 
entians.  We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  ojir  own  cost."  The  senate  heard  him  joy- 
fully ;  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  his  house  followed  him ; 
and'^he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Kaeso  was  on  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  and  thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to 
him  the  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them ;  and  there  they  stood  hi  ^^^  ^^  trtrts* 
array  in  the  outer  court  of  his  house.     Kaeso  then  put  on  his  vest,  fl>>yiw«  th«  iit. 
such  as  the  Roman  firenerals  if  ere  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came  ^ 
out  to  the  men  of  his  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.    As  they  went,  a 

"  The  Boinan  aocoants  of  the  war  may  be  Porsenna,  were  at  this  time  recovered.    Bat  if 

found  in  livy,  II.  42-64,  and  in  DionyaiaB,  VIII.  ao,  the  annalist  would  surely  have  boasted  ^ 

81.  91.    IX.  1-SS.    I  ima^e  both  the  post  on  the  oessiona  of  territory- made  by  the  Veientians, 

the  Cremera  and  that  on  uie  Janicolam  to  have  even  if  they  had  been  oonaiatent  enough  not  to 

been  de^ioned  for  permanent  cities ;  the  one,  describe  the  country  recovered  as  the  very  aame 

probably,  Dein|(  aa  near  to  Veil  as  the  other  was  which  they  had  made  Porsenna  restore  out  of 

to  Rome.    These  were  ezactlv  the  htrdxwparm,  generosity  more  than  thirty  years  before.    la 

of  the  Greeks,  when  executed  on  a  larger  scale  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bomana  ad- 

as  rival  citiea,  and  not  mere  forta.    1  may,  per-  vanccd  their  frontier  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

haps,  be  allowed  to  r^Sat  to  mv  note  on  Thn-  Tiber  opposite  Rome,  beyond  the  hiUa  which 

c^d^es,  1. 142,  where '  the  two  kinda  of  Ivird-  bound  the  valle;^  of  the  river,  pravionaly  to  thdr 

xuf«  u«  distixiguished.  oon<mest  of  Veu  ? 

"Niebtthr  supposes  that  the  aeptem  pitfi,  "  J^V7»  H.  48.  et  seqq. 
which  the  Bomana  had  lost  ia  the  war  with 
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great  crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed  the  gods  for  their 
prosperity.  They  were,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
from  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city 
by  the  gate  Carmentalis,  by  the  right-hand  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Veientians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Cremera ;  for  there  it  was  thehr 
purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  stronghold,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Veientians,  and  carry  off  their  cattle.  So  they  built  their  for- 
tress by  th^  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Veientians 
were  greatly  distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  all  their  goods  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day*'  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians 
Th«  YtimiMB*  k  ^^^  accustomed  to  offer  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to 
wBbig  to  thamJJSd  the  gods  of  their  race,  in  the  seat  of  their  fathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 
rinal. So  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabians  set  out  from  t^e 
river  Cremera,  three  hundred  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Rome ;  ior 
they  thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  as  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Veien- 
tians knew  of  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  behold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  of  the  Veientians  that  followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind ; 
and  Uiey  threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the  Fabians,  without 
daring  to  come  within  reach,  of  spear  or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  man. 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  pot  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 

S reserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great 
eeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the  Fabians  in  after-times. 

"  This  Utter  part  of  the  story  is  one  of  the  The  devotion  of  the  Fabians  to  the  sacriflces  of 
versions  of  it  given  by  Dionysius,  which  he  re-  -  their  house  on  the  Qnirinal  was  a  part  of  their 

jects  as  improbable.    Of  oonrse  I  am  not  main-  traditional  oharaeter ;  a  similar  story  was  told 

laininff  its  probability,  but  I  agree  with  Nie-  of  C.  Fabins  Dorso,  who  broke  out  from  the 

buhr  m  thinking  it  a  &r  more  striking  story  Capitol  while  the  Ganls  ^ere  besieging  it,  and 

than  that  which  Bionysins  prefers  to  it,  and  miuiehisway  to  the  Quirinal  Hill  to  perform  the 

Whloh  has  been  adopted  by  Livy  and  by  Ovid,  appointed  SfUinfloe  of  his  house. 
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i^ftwn  i^tXo^imi  !%»*     S  (/lu^y  o7  re  ivvdfitvoi  kcI  ot  viot  irpo5v/io9vra(,  Aiivara  h  ficytfAf  t6\u  Kar90' 
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TitmfToy  tJbSi  iXtyapx^aif  Brav  9aU  ivr^  rarp^i  ciWjy,  Kal  Spxu  f  4  i  vS/iOf  iXX*  o(  ipx^vfis-  Ka)  Irriv 
itrlerpo^oi  atrq  Iv  raif  3X(yaf>x^<i(f>  &VTC€p  i  rvpawU  if  raU  /tevapx^'(>  '^^^  *^^  ^(  rtXinratas  dvofitv  39- 
^•cf«r£cs  iv  Totf  SnpoKpar(aii. — Abistotle,  Politic.  IV.  5. 


Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  the  vague  charge  sometimes  brought  agunst 
Niebuhr,  that  he  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  early  history  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
found mquirers  had  before  too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab- 
lished far  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  Ferguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  second  Punic  war.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kmgs  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  •addi- 
tional centuries, — ^not  only  the  wars  with  the  JSquians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus, — are  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline :  particular  events,  and  still  more  particular  characters,  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  Niebuhr 
maintains  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  uncritical  writers,  but 
there  exist,  he  thinks,  sufiScient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  set  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  thej 
have  so  long  overmwn  and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordingly,  far  from 
passing  over  hastily,  like  Ferguson,  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius 
to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two  larce  vol- 
mnes ;  and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  ne  has 
drawn  a  living  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  perfect 
m  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  chaise  him  with  having  overvalued,  rather  than  undervalued,  the  pos- 
fflble  certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  may  seem, 
m  some  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately.  But  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
till,  by  long  experience  in  similar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  sufiiciently 
the  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  minds  acquire  by 
constant  practice.  In  Niebuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  acuteness  of 
his  mind,  brought  this  power  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which  has  led  him  to  seize  on  some 
particular  passage  of  a  careless  and  ill-ihformed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most  important  truth  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  set  aside  the 
statements  of  this  same  writer,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.  To 
ny  that  his  instinct  is  not  absolutely  infallible,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man ; 
but  he  who  follows  him  most  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re* 
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seard&ei  most  deeply,  will  find  the  feeling  of  respect  for  his  judgment  continually 
increasing,  and  will  be  more  unwilling  to  beliere  what  Niebuhr  doubted,  or  to 
doubt  what  he  belieyed. 

I  have  said  thus  much  as  a  preface  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which  I  am  to 
trace  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  from  the  passm?  of  the  Publilian  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  The  detail  itself  will  show  how  little  Niebuhr  has 
deserved  to  be  charged  with  overthrowing  the  Roman  history ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  followed  him  even  on  ground  on  which,  had  he  not  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  firm,  I  might  myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not 
in  blind  or  servile  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  confidence  inspired  by  expe- 
rience. For  many  years  I  had  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's  views  on  sevend 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  right,  I  feel  for  him  now  a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  it  was  not 
hastily  given,  nor  without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,^  the  consuls  took  the  field 
A.  u  c  m.  A.  c  ^g*'^^*  ^^^  -^quians  and  Volscians.  It  was  now  the  period  when 
£  aSCiriU^  *^^®  *^^  nations  were  pressing  most  dangerously  upon  Latium, 
C^yiam  tmd  vu-  Qot  ouly  Overrunning  the  territory  both  of  the  Latins  and  Romans 
with  their  plundering  incursions,  but  taking  or  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  There  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  oppose 
them ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  hb  colleague,  T.  Quinc- 
tius,  led  out  an  army  from  the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  be- 
tween him  and  the  commons  wtis  so  great  that  they  could  not  act  together.  He 
was  tyrannical,  and  his  soldiers  became  discontented  and  disobedient.  In  this 
temper  the^  met  the  Volscians  and  were  beaten ;  and  Appius,  finding  it  hope- 
less to  continue  the  campaign,  began  to  retreat  towards  Rome.  On  his  retreat 
he  was  again  attacl^ed  and  again  oeaten ;  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  throwing  away 
their  arms  and  flying  at  the  first  onset.  Thus  doubly  embittered  by  the  shame 
of  his  defeats,  and  having  obtamed  some  color  for  his  vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon 
as  he  had  rallied  his  army  on  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  his  old  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  commons.  By  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
and  Hemican  troops  who  were  present  in  the  army,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Roman 
burghers,  who  formed  the  best  armed  and  best  trained  part  of  his  own  forces, 
he  was  enabled  to  seize  and  execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  and 
every  standard-bearer  who  had  lost  his  standard,  and  then  to  put  to  death  one 
out  of  every  ten  men  of  the  whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever  degree  of  severity  it  waa 
Mm  k  tewght  to  effected,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
Si  ^S^m£^  sacred  duty ;  nor  i^ould  even  the  commons  have  complained  of 
vMtfcto.  Appius  for  simply  punishing  with  rigor  his  cowardly  or  mutinous 

soldiers.  But  when  new  consuls  were  come  into  office,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  ^mil- 
A.  u.  c  Mk  A.  a  ^^*  and  l>oth  showed  themselves  inclined  to  carry  into  effect  the 
^^  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  while  Appius  still  opposed  it,  and 

was  most  forward  in  defeating  the  measure,  then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius 
and  0.  Sicinius,'  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  the  perpetual  ene- 
my of  their  order ;  accusing  him  of  giving  evil  counsels  to  the  senate,  of  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Publilian  law,  and  lastly,  of  having  brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  common- 
wealth, by  his  ill  conduct  in  his  late  expedition  against  the  Volscians.  His 
bloody  executions  were  not  chaived  as  a  crime  against  him ;  but  every  friend  or 
relation  of  his  victims  would  feel,  that  he  who  had  dealt  such  severe  justice  to 

^  lAyj,  n.  58,  59.    Bionysias,  IX.  50.  the  oonaols  at  this  period  befftn  their  year  on 

*  Livj,  II.  SI.    IMonysiiis,  IX.  51-54.  the  first  of  Axiffu«;  (Livy,  ill.  6) ;  when  the 

*  These  were  two  of  the  trihunes  elected  tribunes  begsn  theirs,  before  the  deoemyirate. 
*wlMn  the  Publilian  law  waa  passed.  The  trib-  is  nnoertain.  See  Niebuhr,  VoL  II.  p.  St7»  aiM 
tines  and  consuls  came  into  ofAoe,  it  should  note  49S|  2d  edit. 

1»  remembered,  at  diiferent  times  of  the  year ; 
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others,  coald  claim  do  mitigation  of  justice  towards  himself;  and  Appins  felt 
this  also,  and  neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  would  yield  to  ask 
it  A  most  extraordinary  difference  prevails,  however,  in  the  accounts  of  his 
snhsequent  fate.  The  common  story  says  that  he  died  in  prison  before  his  triaU 
implyinp^  that  he  killed  himself  to  escape  his  sentence ;  but,  according  to  the  Fasti 
Capitohni,^  it  was  this  same  Appius  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  became  de- 
cemvir ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived 
for  some  years  in  exile  at  RegiUus,  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return,  and 
to  take  part  in  public  affcurs  once  more. 

The  two  follo^ng  years  were  marked*  by  continued  contests  about  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Cassius,  which  still  led  to  no  result  The  fortune  of  a.  u.  c  ms.  a.  o. 
war,  howetver,  gave  some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  ^^H^SfJ^ 
commons :  for,  in  the  year  285,  the  port*  of  Antium  was  ta|cen,  """^ 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandise  was  found  there,  which  was  all  given  up*  to  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  year  following  Anthim  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  also,  the  soldiers  derived  some  profit  from  their  conquest. 

In  the  year  287,  Ti.  ^milius,  one  of  the  consuls,  supported  ^e  demand  of 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law ;  and  we  are  a.  u.  a  m.  a.  a 
told  that  the  senate,^  in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  ^^ 
compliance,  proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium,  and  to  allow  the  commons,  as 
well  as  the  burghers,  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  colonists.  But  as  the 
colony  was  to  consist  equally  of  Romans,*  Latins,  and  Hemicans,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  insecurity,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  garrison, 
which  would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population  of  the  city  within, 
and  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  without,  the  relief  thus  offered  to  the  com* 
mons  was  neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nor  in  its  nature  very  desirable. 

The  next  year  began  a  period  of  distress  and  suffering  so  severe,  and  arising 
from  such  various  causes,  that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  s,,^*  .wtttiiw  ^ 
suspended,  and  for  four  years  no  mention  is  made  of  any  demands  »'*"■"' 
for  the  agrarian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceeding  of  the  tribunes.  The  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which,  from  causes  to  us  unknown,  have  been  marked  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence ;  when  a  disease  of  unusual  virulence  has,  in  a  manner,  travelled  up 
and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
fifty  years ;  returning  often  to  the  same  place  after  a  certain  mterval ;  pausmg 
sometimes  in  its  fury,  and  appearing  to  sleep,  but  again  breaking  out  on  some 
pomi  or  other  within  its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it  disap- 
pears aftc^ther.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one  of  these  pestilences,  'as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  m  the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great  mortality ; 
it  now  returned  again  in  288,*  and  crippled  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army 
against  the  .^uians.  Whether  it  continued  in  the  following  year  a.  u.  c.  at.  a.  a 
is  uncertain,  but  the  JSquians  plundered  the  Roman  territory  with  ^'*' 
great  success ;  and  although  the  Roman  annalists  pretend  tnat,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  consul,  Q.  Fabius,  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers,  and 
then  in  turn  ravaged  Uie  lands  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  cam* 
paign  was  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  the  Romans.     So  it  was  the  next  year 

*  It  liad  been  loog  known  that  the  Fasti  *  Hvy  calls  this  place  Ceno ;  the  Annates.  It 

eiOed  Appins  the  deoemTir,  "  Ap.  F.  M.  N.**  seems,  already  had  be^nn  the  piracies,  of  vhidi 

**  Appii  TSlius,  Mard  Nepoe ;''   whereas  the  Demetrius  Polioroetes  oomplalued  lonff  after> 

eommon  story  makes  him  the  grandson,  as  well  wards  to  the  Bomans ;  ana  the  mercnandisa 

M  the  son  of  an  Appins.    But  one  of  the  re-  taken  by  the  Bomans  was  partly,  it  is  said,  ob- 

eenttv  discovered  fiagments  of  the  Fasti  calls  tained  m  this  manner^  prooably  ttom  the  Oar- 

Uie  decemvir,  under  the  year  802,  "Appius  thaginians.   The  situation  of  Geno  is  unknown: 

Oandius.  Ap.  F.  M.  N.  Craasin.  KegiU.  Sabi-  Strabo  speaks  of  Antium  itself  as  being:  with- 

nus,  IIV   oiearly  showing  that  by  calling  the  out  a  harbor,  as  standing  high  upon  dms. 

OQDsulahip  of  SOS  his  second  consulship,  the  *  livyi  UI.  1. 

author  of  the  Fasti  considered  him  to  be  the  *  Dionysins,  IX.  69. 

same  man  who  had  been  consul  in  288.  '  livy,  m.  )•                                   / 

»  livy,  n.  6&-«6.    Dionj-riuih  IX.  66-6S. 
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also :  the  united  forces  of  tbe  Romans,  Lfttins,  and  Hemicans,  oonld  not  prevent 
the  total  ravaging  of  the  Roman  territory ;  and  the  crowding'^  of  tbe  fagltivea 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  tbe  appointment  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year  201,  with  unparalleled  fur^.  Durin^f  the  whole  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  Romans  were  dying  by  thousands  within  tbe  city,  while  the  .^fiqui- 
ans  and  Yolscians  were  ravaging  tbe  whole  country  without  opposition,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 
the  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.  At  last  the  pestilence 
abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  292,"  took  the  field, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.  Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam  of  better  tim^s,  the  political  gpevances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  ex- 
cite attention  and  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes"  again  brought  forward  the  question  of 
Fint  popoMi  of  ih*  the  agrarian  law ;  but  that  the  commons  themselves  refused  to 
''~""^''*  entertain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  off  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  zeal  which  all  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  foreign  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure,  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  forward  in  this  year,  and  readily 
received  by  the  commons :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  tbe 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceeding ;  that  to 
contend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  and  the  commons 
must  obtain  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly, 
Caius  TerentJlius"  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that*^  ten  commissioners 
should  be  chosen,  five  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutional, civil,  and  criminal  law ;  and  should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  all  the  political,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Romaa 
people. 

ISoyr,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  origin^ited  in  the  love  of  abstract 
▲otoaiKiitrawMortiM  justice.  Or  in  the  mere  desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  gov- 
**™"*  emment,  but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances,  and 

has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  particular  relief,  so  the  Roman  com- 
mons, in  supporting  the  Terentilian  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  m  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  nothing  else  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These  were,  the  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law ;  evils  which  affected 
every  part  of  men's  daily  life ;  and  the  first  of  them,  m  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsist- 

*  IavJj  in.  6.  Terentilian  law,  Htca  ipifias  iXioBat  (vyypafiat 

"  Livy,  III.  8.  ahroKpdropas — Kaff  B  n  Spurra  ^  w6\tt  ohi^trat, 

**  Dionysius,  IX.  69.    The  name  of  the  trih-  We  are  so  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  a 

Une  is  oorrupt^  Z/^rw  T/re«.    Gelenios  propo-  ooustitution  and  a  code  of  laws^  that  we  have  nc 

ses  to  read  Tirfov.  one  word  which  will  express  both,  or  convey  a 

"•  Livy.  III.  9.    Niebnhr  writes  the  tribune's  full  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  the  oommiBslon- 

liame  "  Terentilius,"  according  to  some  of  the  er*8  powers ;  which  embraced  at  once  the  work 

best  MSS.  of  Livy.   Dionysius  calls  him  "  Te-  of  the  French  constituent  assembly^  and  that  of 

reritius."  Napoleon  when  he  drew  up  his  code.    But  this 

"  Livy  speaks  only  of  five ;  Dionysius  of  ten :  comprehensiveness  belonged  to  the  character  of 

Klebuhr  reconciles  the  two  statements  in  the  the  ancient  lawffhera;  a  &r  higher  term  than 

manner  given  in  the  text.  legislators^  although  etymologically  the  some ; 

These  "  high  commissioners,''  "  Decemviri  they  provided  for  the  wnole  lilb  of  their  dtisena 

legibus  scribendis,"  were  like  the  Oreek  vouoBt-  in  sal  its  relations,  social,  civil,  politioal,  moral, 

rvi,  or.  in  the  language  of  Thucydides  ( vlll.  and  religious. 

ft7),  which  exactly  expresses  the  object  of  the 
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fiooe  of  the  poorer  tommom  after  the  late  timea  of  Hiiaerj  and  nua  m^t  bo 
aud  to  dopend. 

Sooieiy  haa  almoat  alwBTB  begun  in  inequality,  and  its  tendency  ia  towarda 
eqmliiy.  Thia  ia  a  anre  pn^^reaa ;  but  the  inequality  of  its  first  Tb«ir  oriciMa  v^^m 
atage  ia  sdther  unnatoral  nor  unjust ;  it  ia  onl^  the  error  of  pre-  S!u^SJS^mS'&' 
serving  iaatead  of  improTio^  whieh  haa  led  to  injustice ;  the  folly  ««>*'"x^ 
of  thinking  that  men  s  institutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every  thins  else  in:the 
w(»*ld  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  first  brought 
to  Borne  by  those  who  were  thmi  the  only  Roman  citizens>  when  ihey  were  idi 
lowed  to  retain  their  peracmal  hberty,  to  enjoy  landed  propiuty,  and  to  become  so 
fax  a  part  of  the  Boman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pasa  utMo  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens ;  the  condition  of 
commons  was  a  fit  state  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other.  But  aftei 
years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  their  origbal  conquerors  were,  in 
fgati,  become  one  people ;  above  all,  when  this  truth  hsA  been  ah^ady  practically 
acknowledged  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  to  continue  the  old  distine- 
tions  was  but  provokins^  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility :  if  the  burghers  and  the 
oommqna  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject, the  eonamons  must  retain  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolving  their  connection  with  those  who  re- 
fined to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  desire  was  for  complete 
uuon,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose,  over  and  above  aU  other  particular 
causes,  from  that  innate  fondness  for  remaining  as  we  are,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  intolerable  misery  can  wholly  eradicate. 

The  burghers  resolved  to  resist  the  Terentilian  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent- 
ly, as  in  the  case  of  the  Publilian  laws,  to  prevent  its  being  passed  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
by  the  commons  in  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in  their  ^'v^^  "g;^  ^ 
own  assembly  of  the  curi»  or  in  the  senate.  Accordingly,  they  ^^^^  ^  *^ 
again  proceeded  by  an  orffaniaed  system  of  violence ;  the  younger 
boighers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far  more  practised  m 
martial  exercises  than  the  commons,  were  superior  m  actirity,  if  not  in  actual 
strength,  and,  by  acting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  interrupted  all  business,  and  drove 
their  anti^onists  from  uie  Forum,  At  the  head  of  these  systematic  rioters  way 
Kaeao  Qumctius,  *  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  conspicuous,  that  A.  Yirginius,  one  ,of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
befoere  the  assemby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  char^ 

This  is  the  fifth  mstance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which. we  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co-  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
rioianus.  The  right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the  Icil-  whMb^hittoy>.Ki5 
lan  law,. brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icilius,  which  I  have  ^^ 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  DionysiuSy 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places**  it  as  early  as  the  year  *262,  in  the  year  after  the 
first  appointment  of  the  tribunes ;  while  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
he&k  earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
success  of  the  PubliliiEin  laws.  It  established  the  important  point,  that  if  any 
hwgher  interrupted  a  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  commons  in  their  own  assem- 
bly, the  tribune  tmight  impeach  him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  Um 
to  give  sureties  to  such  an  amount  as  the  accuser  should  think  proper ;  if  he  re* 
fiued  to  give  security,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated ; 
if  he  demurred  to  the  amoimt  of  the  sum  required,  this  question  also  was  to  be 
tried  by  the  commons.    The  great  object  in  this  law  was  to  assert  the  jurisdio- 

*Iiv7,  HL  11.    DionysiiiB,  X.  4, 5.  *  BionyBins,  VII.  17. 
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tkn  of  die  eomnMms  over  a  burgbar;  bence  the  eeTeriif  of  tbe  {Nntthroent  if  tiio 
accused  refused  to  give  the  required  security ;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  aa 
an  open  enemy ;  but  if  he  complied,  and  appeared  to  aasirer  to  the  charge,  the 
ordinary  sentence  for  a  mere  interruption  of  the  businesa  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine ;  and  this  seems  to  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  Dionysius'  statement,  for  he  represei^  ^e  sureties  as  raquifed» 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
a  fine  as  the  tribunes  might  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  case,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  tlmt  of  Kasso,  proved 
the  contrary ;  and  of  Kseso,  Livy  says"  expressly  that  the  tribune  impeached  him 
for  a  capital  offence,  before  the  alleged  charge  of  murder  was  brought  against 
hmu  In  fact,  where  there  is  no  fixed  criminal  law,  awarding  certain  pumshmenta 
for  certain  ofibnces,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  aa 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  eAao  as  to  the  degree  of  his  ffuilty 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  And  much  more  would  thia 
be  the  case  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  individual  ma^pstraley 
bat  by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 

According  to  the  Icilian  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  Kseso  Quinctius  to  ^ve 
Km  m  iat*  tiot  surcties  for  his  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  the  secwity  required 
wfeMfiitow.  ^Qg  i^Q^yj .  lie  ^33  iQ  gQ^  ^n  sureties,^*  at  three  thousand  asea 

each.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Yolscius  Fictor,  who  had  been  trib- 
me  some  ^ears  before,  came  forward  to  charge  Ksmo  with  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  cnme.  "  During  the  time  of  the  plague,"  he  said,  "  he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Esbso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.  An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Kseso :  the  old  man  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  injury ;  but  the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  listen  to  his  com* 
plaint,  and  try  tlie  offender."  Outrages  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens ;"  in  aristocratical  states  they  must  have 
been  far  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  <Htli|iary  cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth 
and  bn*th,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  against  any  severe  deal- 
ing with  such  excesses.  But  Kseso's  offence  was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character-;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest  degree  at  thia 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient  when  the  ch«ge 
was  so  serious ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  be 
might  abkie  the  sentence  of  the  law.  But  some  of  the  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vaiTed  on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  th^  protee* 
tion ;  they  forbaae  the  attachment  of  his  person.  Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across  the  Tiber  into  Etruna  before  his  trial  came 
on.**  His  relations,  by  whose  influeiice  justice  had  been  thus  defrauded,  paid  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail ;  and  even  here  the  punishment  woidd 
not  fall  on  the  guilty,  for  when  a  bui^her  was  fined,  his  cHents  were  bound  to 
oontribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

Kseso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.  From  mere 
teaffaMrtetflMUi  rioters  they  became  conspirators;  and  they  played  their  gaaie 
'**'^  deeply.     Still  continuing  tneir  riots  whenever  tne  assembly  of  the 

tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  then*  body  should  be  especially  eonspicu- 
onSy  they,  on  all  other  occasions,'*  endeavored  to  make  themselves  popular :  the^ 
would  speak  civilly  to  the  commons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

"  "  A.  Yli^gmins  Easoni  capitU  diem  didt."  non.    Bee,  too,  the  stories  told  in  Flatvoh  of 

in.  11.  the  manifold  excesses  of  Aloibiades. 

»  Uvy,  lU.  is.                             ,  » livy,  III.  IS. 

*  Bee  the  well-known  meeoh  of  Demostheaee  **  I^^r  ^*  ^^ 
aaaiBst  Midias,  and  also  the  speech  against  Co- 


lioases,  wM  haCfmog  haw  readily  the  poor  and  the  humble  are  won  by  a  little 
attentUMi  sad  liberality  on  the  part  of  tne  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
ploi  was  in  agkation :  K»80  held  freqnent  communication  with  them ;  he  had 
joined  kiiaself  to  a  band  of  exfles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  fio  less  than  in  the  middle  ages :  with  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Ci^hIoI  by  night,  his  associates  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tribunes 
and  tlie  most  obnoxions  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
boxglietB  woald  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  concessions  made 
St  the  Bm&v&A  Hill. 

Such  wsB  the  information  which  the  tribunes,  according  to  Bionysius,"  laid  be- 
fore tlie  senate,  soon  sfter  Keeso's  flight  from  Rome.     From  what  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 
he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear;  but  Livy,  who  ^^';?^*'''^9*^ 

I  foilawed  some  author  far  more  partial  to  the  Quinctian  family,  ^Sll!^'*^'^^ 

kes  no  mention  of  it,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  the  right  MiaMi  JTST^  » 
understanding  of  his  own  subsequent  narrative.  For  m  the  next  ^^**^ 
year,  aooordi^  to  the  account  of  both  Livy  and  Dionysius,**  the  Capitol  was  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
it  his  first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  country. 
The  burghers  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ; 
till  a;fe  last  the  eonsS,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  relying  on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  assembly  for  the  consider* 
atioD  of  th»  T^^ntilian  law,  but  would  do  his  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
curies  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
Ca^tol.  He  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
all  Its  defenders  either  slun  on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Her- 
donioB;  and  in  the  story  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Kseso  KMo'kihMtatiM 
is  not  mentioned^  But  we  hear,  in  general  terms,**  of  Roman  ex-  ^^JH^A^**^^'^ 
ilea,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to 
their  country;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Kfieso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her- 
donios  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  like  his  own,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  Had  we  the  real  history  of  these  times, 
we  should  find,  in  all  liketihood,  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of  Kceso  and  Corio- 
IsnuB  has  been  exaetly  inverted ;  that  the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Yolsciaa  war  has  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  Kseso's  treason  has  been 
transfened  tc  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the  Yolscian  leader,  Attius 
TuUhu,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus. 

The  fawghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Kseso ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  j^  QujMtiu,  am  Mm 
hy  tke  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seinng  the  citadel,  was  likely  to  Tt^SL^InrUS! 
set  himeelf  up  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  '^*''' 
mone ;  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  the  first  to  resist 
him.  Bat  when  he  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
tamed  ;  and  L.  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 
as  he  would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fiite  of  his  son ;  Esbso's  guilt,  no  less 
than  has  misfortune,  would  appear  the  consequence  of  their  persecution.  So  when 
he  iraB  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to 
his  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  promise  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
eomsooiiB  to  follow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disregarded ; 
L.  Qaiaetiu^  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  should 
never  pass  their  law  while  he  was  consul,  and  declared  that  he  would  instantly 
lead  forth  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  .^uians  and  Volscians. 

"  I>ioii7riu8,X.10, 11.  **  8m  dun.  XL  noUll. 

■  livy,  m.  15.    DienymiiBy  X.  14-16^  *  livj,  ifi.  19. 
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The  tribuneB'*  represented  that  they  would  not  allow  Urn  to  eofist  any  aa  aol- 
HbTiokBiMMoiti.  ^'®"  •  ^^  Qmnctius  replied,  that  he  needed  no  enlistment ;  "  the 
"'"'^  men  who  took  up  arms  under  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble  at  the 
oonsul's  bidding,  and  not  to  disbaud  without  his  orders.  The  consul  never  dis* 
banded  them ;  and  I,  the  consul/'  he  said,  "  command  you  to  meet  me  in  anna 
A.  u.  c.  SM.  A.  c.  to-mqrrow  at  the  lake  Begillus."  But  more  was  said  to  be  de- 
*^  signed  than  a  simple  postponement  of  the  Terentiliaa  law :  the 

augurs  were  to  attend,'^  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldiers  were 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawful  place  of  Assembly ;  then  thd-4rmy,  in  hs 
centuries,  would  be  cidled  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  at 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes ;  and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consul's  will,  for,  beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  the  tribmiAa' 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did  there  exist  any  right  of  appeal.  More 
than  all,  Quinctius  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  his  year  of  office  waa  expired, 
he  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribunes  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  walk  of  Borne. 

The  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events^  loved  to  believe  that»'in  sphe 
H«upr«*rii.dDp<«to  of  all  their  provocations,  the  commons  so  respected  the  sacaredness 
•J""^*^'"-  of  an  oath,  that  they  would  have  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  thor  own 

hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  them  to  obedience.  They  say  that  the 
tribunes  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
that  they  appealed"  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevailed 
with  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  law  again 
during  that  year.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how  far  they  could 
safely  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tribunes ;  threats  might  be  held  out,  in  order  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to  march  the  legions 
out  of  the  city,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  them  the  helpless  instruzaenta 
in  the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  be  too  bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny.  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate,"**  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dia- 
A  u  c  »5  A  c  45t  P^®^  ^  ^®^  *^®  Terentilian  law  be  forgotten;  for  when  the  elec- 
^^«i«w^ii^detajre'd  W  tions  came  on,  the  same  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office {<a 
^^'  two  years  were  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  begaa  to 

bring  forward  the  disputed  question.  But  again  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war ;  for  the  danger  from  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  was  inmiinent : 
the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  the  latter  had  expelled  the 
Roman  colony  from  Antium,  and  recovered  that  iniportant  city.  After  a  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  ^quians  were  dislodged  from 
Tusculum,  but  Antium  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Volscians. 

Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  again  delayed  :'^  but,  m  the  mean  time,  the  burghers^ 
cbamtnbmiu  Vol  ^^°  Tstained  s  Uvcly  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Kseso,  were  trying 
2!!!'^*w!!?  wiM  to  esteblish  a  charge  of  false  witness  against  M.  Yolscius,  by  whose 

^  ^'^^^  testimony,  as  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event  of  Kaeso's  trial  had 
been  chiefly  decided.  The  two  quaestores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judras, 
proposed  to  impeach  Yolscius  before  the  curias ;  but  the  tribunes  refused  to  aUow 
the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  question  of  the  law  had  been  first  decided.  Thus  the 
year  passed  away  :  but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re-elected. 

In  the  following  year,  is  placed  the  story  already  related  of  the  dictetorship  of 
A.  u.  c.  ne.  A.  a  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 
^*'  army,  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  j£quians.    The  continued 

**  livy,  m.  20.  aptas  faciebat,  sod  anoe  potiuR  mores  ad  ea  »o* 

"  livy,  III.  20.  oommodabat. 

"  livy,  III.  20.    Nondnm  li»c,  quflenimc  te-       "  iJvy,  III.  21. 
net  MBCulnm,  nc^ligantia  Beum  veneiat :  neo  in-       ^  Livy,  III.  21-^ 
terpietando  albi  qnuq^ue  juBJuraadum  et  l^ea       "  I^vji  IXL  24. 
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absMioe*  of  the  IcgknB,  vbioh  kept  the  field  nearly  the  whole  year,  afforded  the 
bnzghere  a  preteaoe  for  opporiog  the  mtrodaotion  of  the  law  ;  but  ^,,,^,  ^  ^ 
L.  Quioctiiia  aTailed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the  Qui»^^v«taoii^ 
eomitia  for  the  trial  of  Volacius,  in  defiance  of  the  tribanes ;  and  "^"^ 
the  aecused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  left  Rome,  and  availed  him- 
self <^  the  interchange  of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citiaen  oi  Lannyium.    The  tribunes  were  again  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  year  297"  was  marked  by  the  same  dangers  from  the  ^quians ;  and  the 
Sabines  are  said,  in  this  and  in  the  former  year,  to  have  joined  a.  u.  c.  it.  a.  a 
them,  and  to  have  carried  alarm  and  devastatkm  into  a  new  part  ^S^'T^^ 
of  the  Roman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  and  the  "^ 
Anio.  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress :  but  the  tribunes  obtained  an  important 
pomty  that  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribunes  were  from 
this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we-  now  have  them  in 
livy  and  Dionysius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  xh.  .umi.  i»*«  mi 
dissensions.  The  original  source  of  the  details  must  have  been  the  STdiSlit'ofuiif 
memorials  of  the  several  mat  families ;  each  suocesstve  version  of  ^^"^ 
these,  as  men's  notions  <?  their  early  history  became  more  and  more  romantic, 
would  ODEiit  whatever  seemed  mconsistent  witli  the  supposed  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  rather 
than  compunction,  as  Sulla  gloried  in  his  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  on  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The  burghers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  their  own  daggers,'^ 
or  those  of  their  faithful  clients,  sho^d  have  punished  with  ie&th  the  insolence 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons;  they  would  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assemblies  of  their  adversaries  by  mam  force,  and  in  treating  them, 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely ;  ejecting  them  from 
their  houses'*  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  then:  families  in  their 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  day ;  abudng  them  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  their 
doors"  with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters.*'  Their 
own  houses,  built  mostly  on  the  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate 
fortresses,  and  always,  by  their  style  of  building,  secure  at  once  from  public  no- 
tice and  from  attack,  favored  the  peipetration  of  all  acts  of  violence.  Others, 
besidee  insolvent  debtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
fear  prompted  them. to  consign  their  victims  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
might  readily  become  a  grave,^  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
contained,  whether  alive  or  dead  ? 

One  act  in  particular,  in  which  its  authors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  public  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  by  the  later  annal-  (y^^^^^^^^f^^ 
ists,  that  from  the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  bmi»9oitiLwmm 
main  to  us,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

"  livy,  m.  29.                  "  livy,  III.  80.  wealth,  we  may  judge  of  that  shown  to  the 

^  ZoDxn»j  VII.  17,  who,  ae  ire  now  find,  oommons  at  an  earlier  period. 

borrowed  ha  statement  from  Dion  CaasioB.  "  The  famous  story  of  Virginia  oannot  hatve 

Biosi's  wordA  ore,  «{  tkwarfidat  favtp&s  nh  ti  heen  a  solitary  inatanee.    Viii^iiua  was  the 

vtfyv,  nXiip  fipaxittpf  iwiBitdfynnls  rivm,  imircpar'  daughter  of  a  centurion,  and  l^trothed  to  no 

rvy,  Aa0«a  6i  cvvmis  r&v  dpo/ovrdrtv  i^vswv.  less  a  man  than  L.  loilins.  the  famous  proposer 

Fragm.  Vatic.  XtlL  of  the  law,  "  de  Aventmo  puhlicando.^     li  t 

^  This  is  implied  in  the  "  forcible  occupa-  such  an  outrage  could  be  ventured  against  a 

tion^^  noticed  in  the  law,  ^*  de  Aventino  publi-  woman  of  such  birth,  and  so  oonneOed^  we 

cando.**  may  conceive  what  those  of  humbler  condition 

**  Such  outru^ee  must  be  alluded  to  in  the  were  exposed  to. 

speech  ascribed  to  L.  Quinotius,  Dvy,  III.  19.  "  The  body  of  a  murdered  man  was  discov- 

'^81  qnis  ex  plebe  d(»num  suam  obsessam  a  fii^  ered  to  have  been  buried  in  the  house  of  P. 

miliA  flxmati  nonciaret,  ferendum  auxilium  pu-  Sestius,  a  burgher,  in  the  first  year  of  the  de- 

taietis."    The  conduct  of  Verres  at  Lampsa-  cemvirate.    Livy,  III.  88.    The  discovery  oi 

ens  ffluatntea  tiiis ;  from  the  treatment  of  tiie  one  such  case  unplies  that  there  were  many 

pnrvinciaiB  in  the  later  times  of  the  common-  others  which  were  not  discovered. 
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of  its  particulars.  We  only  know,  that  at  some  time  or  other  daring  the  latter 
half  01  the  third  eentnry  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  men,**  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  commons,  were  burned  alive  in  the  Circus,  such  being  the  old  punishment 
of  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of  Festus,  whicli 
undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  were 
of  patrician  houses ; .  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Cas* 
sius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  burghers 
did  take  part  with  the  commons,  whether  from  a*  sense  of  justice  or  from  per- 
sonal ambition. 

The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 
A.  u  c  198.  A.  c  ^"^^>  ^y  ***  important  measure.  First  of  all,*  to  prevent  their  in- 
JM.  JLjP2«ri.idu«s  creased  number  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  by  making  dif- 
Ammom  ••  um  mmd-  fsrences  amone;st  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 
"*^  to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 

decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then 
Lucius  Icilius,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his  famous  law  for  allotting 

nine  collea^es.    We  can  thos  explain  the  po- 


,  r.  Dion  CaBaiud.  Frag.  Vatio.  XXII..  and 
copied  by  Zonana,  vll.  lY.  A  confused  vea- 
ta^o  of  the  samo  atory  may  be  found  in  Valerius 
Maxiuins  (VI.  8,  2);  and  the  mutilated  paa- 
■age  in  Festas,  beginning,  in  the  common  edi- 
tions, with  "Nauti  conBulatu^^*  must  clearly 
refer  to  it.  Kiebuhr^a  restoration  and  explana- 
tion of  this  last  fragment  may  bo  found  m  his 
note  865  to  the  2a  volume  of  hia  History,  p. 
144k  2d  edition.  Both  are  highly  ingenious. 
sod  that  the  fragment  began  with  the  word 
*'novem,*'  and  not  with  *^  nauti,*'  seems  cer- 
tain ;  inasmuch  as  the  article  before  it  begins 
with  the  word  "  novalie,"  and  that  which  fol- 
lowa  it  begina  with  "  novendialea."  All  the 
words  now  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Festus, 
balf  of  the  page  having  been  accidentally  de- 
stroTed  br  lire,  are  the  following,  and  ranged 
in  toe  following  order  as  to  linea : 

T.  Sidni  Volsci 
inissent  adveraus 
00  oombosti  feruntur 
ne  <]uae  est  proximo  dr- 
pide  albo  constratus. 
Opiter  Verginins 
IiiFvinus,  Postumus,  Col- 
lins Tolcrinus,  P.  Ve- 
onius  Atratinus,  Ver- 
tias  ScaoYola,  Bex.  Fn- 

Who  can  profess  to  till  up  such  a  fra^ent  with 
certainty  r  But  I  observe  that  Mutius  Sotevola 
belonged  to  a  house  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  never  patrician;  and  the  preceding  name, 
of  which  only  the  first  syllable  remidns,  Ver-, 
mav  also  have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet 
with  a  Virginius  amongst  the  tribunes  as  early 
as  the  year  298.  (Livy,III.ll.)  But  as  all  the 
others  are  patricisn  names,  how  can  they  have 
been  tribunes;  or  how  can  there  have  been 
nine  tribunes  earlier  than  the  year  297 :  or  how 
can  we  find  a  place  for  such  an  event  between 
807  and  the  appointment  of  the  decemviri; 
alter  which  time  it  becomes  wholly  inconceiva- 
ble f  The  words  *' adversarii''  and  '*  ad  versus 
eum,'*  seem  to  me  the  most  unlikely  parts  of 
Klebuhr's  oocgectural  addition.  The  criminals 
would  hardly  have  been  described  simply  as 
the  adversanee  of  T.  Sicinius,  nor  their  crime 
ealled  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Tlie  story  in 
Valerius  Maximus  represents  one  tribune  as 
being  a  principal  agent  in  the  execution  of  his 


sitiou  of  the  name  of  Sicinius,  if  we  read,  **no- 
vem  coUegtt  T.  SidnH  Volsci,"  and  "  cum  oon- 
jurationem'*  (or  "  consilia")  "  inissent  adver- 
BUS  Remp."  JBut  what  are  we  to  call  the  ofiSce 
in  which  these  ten  men  were  colleagues  to- 
gether ?  Can  it  really  have  been  the  tribuno- 
ship  ?  and  are  we  to  take  Cicero*s  statement, 
in  the  flragmcnts  of  his  speech  for  Cornelius, 
that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  from 
two  to  ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  ofiftce !  and  is  it  possible,  that  the 
patriciana  named  in  Festus*  Fragments  were 
the  very  persons  whom  Dion  Cassius  had  in 
his  mind,  when  he  said  that  **many  of  th^ 
highest  patricians  renounced  their  nobility  from 
bemg  ambitions  of  the  great  power  of  the  office, 
and  Decame  tribunes  P  Irthis  were  so,  T. 
Bidnius  Volscus  would  be  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  plebeian  Sicinii,  and  not  the  jp»- 
trician  who  was  consul  in  the  year  267.  The 
time  of  the  execution  I  should  place  about  the 
same  time  as  the  death  of  Cassius ;  and  it  ia 
not  incredible  that  even  the  people  in  their 
centuries  may  have  believed  that  accusation  of 
a  conspira^  against  the  common  liberty  whi<A 
was  brought  against  Cassius,  and  may  liave 
sentenced  nine  of  tiie  tribunes  to  death  as  his 
accomplices,  especially  if  one  of  their  own  col- 
leagues, and  a  genuine  plebeian,  had  denounced 
them  as  being  really  enemies  to  liberty,  under 
the  mask  or  opposing  the  aristocracy.  And 
such  a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  treason  of 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  tribunes  would  have  af- 
forded a  good  pretence  for  again  reducing  their 
number  to  two  or  five,  from  which  it  was  again 
finally  raised  to  ten  in  the  year  297.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  whole  period  between 
the  first  institution  of  the  tribuneship  and  the 
death  of  Cassius  is  one  of  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, and  that  the  remiuning  accounts  are  fiill 
of  variations.  Sempronius  Atratinus  is  men* 
tioned  by  Dyonisius  as  speaking  in  fiivor  of  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  men  to 
carry  into  eflbct  the  proposed  agrarian  law  of 
Cassius,  at  least  in  a  modified  form ;  this  was 
in  the  year  268.  (Dionysius,  VIIl^  74.)  I  have 
sometimes  thought  whether  the  nine  men  may 
not  have  been  members  of  this  commiaaion, 
and  aoonsed  by  their  tenth  colleague,  T.  fiicin- 
ius,  the  patrician,  of  abusing  their  powtn  t# 
ikvor  the  tyranny  of  Cassias. 
•  IMonysias,  Z.  81. 
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Uie  whole  of  tho  ATenlioe  HOI  to  the  o^miiioDft  foreyer,  to  he  thw  ezclonre 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not»  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal eitj,  Dor  was  it  even  yet  included  within  the  pomsorium,  or  religious  houn- 
dary»  although  it  was  now  within  the  walls ;  much  of  it  was  puhlic  or  demesae 
land,  having  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  citizens^  the  burghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  still  public,  was  occupied^  according  to  custom,  by  indi- 
vidual burghers ;  some*  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of  it  were  still  in  their  natural 
state,  .and  overgrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  large  parts  of  it  had  doubtless  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  It  appears  that  encroachments  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
biiigh»9  ;  that  the  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  distin- 
guished private  property  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  removed  ;  the  ground  was  then  claimed  as  public,  and,  as  such,  oo- 
eupied  only  by  burghers ;  and  in  this  way  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  from 
what  they  considered  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  Hkely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of  the  hills  of  Home ;  if  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  other  hills ;  and  this,  in  such  stormy  tiroes,  when 
the  dissensions  between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out  into  open  war, 
was  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the  TerenUlian  law, 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  Aventine. 

A  new  course^*  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.  Instead  of 
bringing  it  forward  irst  before  the  commons,  where  its  consider*  ttitt  mciii  of  Brppua 
aticm  naight  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  t4^in««nCM!«»^ 
the  burghers,  L.  Icilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the  "^ 
first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed  himself  to  spx.Ak  as  counsel  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  right  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
higher  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel 
should  be  heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
ation. A  story  is  told  that  the  consuls'  lictor^  insolently  beat  away  the  tribunes' 
officer  who  was  gplng  to  carry  to  them  his  message ;  that  immediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lictor,  and  dragged  him  off  with  their  own  hands^ 
intending  to  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  apared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
hut  they  inasted  that  the  consuls  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  Icilius ; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  was  summoned,  Icilius  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to  vote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it,^ 

The  majority  voted  in  its  favor,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  hope  that  this  con- 
ceasion  would  be  accepted  by  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu-  «.^,|,„,  ,  | 
tion  of  the  agrarian  law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 
senate  was  sidi>mitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole  naticm,  might  supersede  tho  necessity  of  bringing  it  separ- 
ately before  the  curiae  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  the  influence  of  many  of  the  burghers,  as  well  as  by  the 
stroog  feeling  of  the  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law :  its  importance,  moreover, 
led  to  its  being  confirmed  with  unusual  solemnities  ;  the  pontifices  and  augurs 
attended ;  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were  taken  to  observe  it ; 
and,  ae  a  further  security,  it  was  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up 
in  ihe  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysiua. 

«>  DiongniiaB,  X.  ai.  «  DionyiiiiBy  X.  81.  *  BioDjsinH  Z.  8ft. 
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The  pnmsioiifl  of  the  law  were^  '*  that  so  much^  of  the  Aventme  Wi\  as  was 
public  or  demesne  property,  should  he  allotted  out  to  the  com- 
mons, to  be  their  freehold  forever.  That  all  occupiers  of  this 
land  should  relinquish  their  occupation  of  it ;  that  those  who  had  occupied  it» 
forcibly  or  fraudulently,^  should  have  no  compensation,  but  that  other  occupiers 
should  he  repaid  for  the  money  which  they  might  have  Icud  out  in  building  upon 
it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration."  Probably  also,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  there  was  a  clause  forbidding  any  burgher  to  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  the  hill,  that  it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of  their  grant,  and  the  space 
not  sufiScing  to  give  each  man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  given 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  together,  who  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  a^ 
many  flats  or  stories**  as  their  number  required,,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sufficiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  unusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fatal  to  the  crops,**  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  usual  hostilities  with  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following,  and  the  Terentilian 
r>wh  dtapatet  aboBt  1*^  "WBS  HOW  again  brought  forward,  but  stilt,  as  formerly,  before 
HMTtoeirtfitaBinr.  ^|jg  asscmbly  of  the  tribes  ;  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  m  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
suls** headed  the  burghers  in  their  opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
•of  the  ofienders  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  enforced,  according  to  Dionysius,  only  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  criminaFs  property  to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  aediles  of  the  commons,  and  was  the  treasury  of  their  order.  But 
the  burghers,  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  300,  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius,  appear  to  have 
been  moderate  men ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 

^  I>lon:f8iii0,  X.  83.  «■  BioD^inB,  X.  dS-4S.     The  events  of  tlii* 

^  In  Dionysius*  Greek  version,  Ptptavnivi  year  are  given  by  Dionysius  at  great  lengthy  m. 

(or  with  the  codex  Vaticanus  Piacdfitvoi\   A  flfleen  chapters  ;  in  Livy  they  oo  not  occupy  aa 

*X»nft  Xafiimts :    in  the  orifi^nal  language  "  vi  many  lines.    The  story  of  L.  Sicdus,  unacr  a 

ant  olamj**  as  in  the  well-known  form  of  the  somewhat  diiferent  form,  is  ^ven  by  the  fonnfir 

prsBtor's  mterdict,  *'  eum  fundum  quern  ncc  vi,  under  this  year ;  although  in  its  common  ver- 

neo  dam,  nee  precario  alter  ab  altcro  possidetis,  sion  it  occurs  again  in  ms  history  in  its  usual 

itaposftideatis/'    See  Featus  in  "Posaessio."  place  under  the  decemviri.    Whoever  was  the 

^  Dionysius,  X.  82.    Houses  thus  divided  writer  from  whom  Dionysius  copied^  he  must 

amongst  several  proprietors,  each  being  the  have  been  one  who  had  no  vnsh  to  disguise  the 

owner  of  a  single  noor,  were  the  (wotxtat  of  the  injustice  of  the  burghers,  but  rather,  perhaps, 

Greeks ;  and  these  were  the  **  insulss'*  of  which  to  exaggerate  it ;  for  they  never  appear  in  a 

we  hear  at  Kome.  and  which  are  distinguished  more  ^ous  light  than  in  tJie  tranaactionB  of 

bv  Tacitus  from  "  domus,"  the  houses  of  a  sin-  this  year.    One  statement,  however,  is  curious ; 

gle  proprietor,  justasThuoydides  speaks  of  the  that  the  houses  most  violent  against  the  com- 

rich  Corcvneans  setting  bn  fire  r  jp  olKhs  Kal  ras  mons,  and  most  formidable  from  the  strength  of 

fovoc Wa;,  III.  74.    Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  XV.  their  brotherhoods  or  societies,  hatptai,  were  the 

41.  48.    The  original  sense  of  the  word  "  insu-  Postumii,  Sempronii,  and  Cloelii.    The  former 

la,'*  as  given  .by  Festus,  *'  qun  non  junguntur  of  these  was  an  unpopular  house,  as  may  be 

communibus  parietibus  cum  vicinia,  circuitu-  seen  from  the  story  of  the  severity  of  L.  Poeta 

que  publico  aut  private  cinguntur,"  seems  to  mius  Tubertus  to  his  son  (Livy,  iV,  29),  and  of 

Show  that  the  insula  was  ordinarily  built  like  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius  by  his  aoldien 

our  colleges,  or  like  the  inns  of  court  in  Lon-  (livy,  IV.  4e).    The  Sempronii  also  appear  aa 

don,  a  complete  building  in  itself,  and  so  large  a  family  of  importance  during  the  next  fift^- 

aa  to  oocupv  the  whole  space  from  one  street  to  years  *  but  the  Uloelii  are  very  bttle  distinguish- 

the  next  wnioh  ran  parallel  to  it.  ed  eitner  in  the  early  or  in  the  later  Roman  his- 

**  Livy^  III.  81.    AnnonA  propter  aquarom  toiy,  only  four  memoers  of  this  house  oocuning 

intempenem  laboratum  est.    Such  notices  of  in  the  Fasti,  and  none  of  them  being  personally 

the  weather  and  seasons  come  from  the  oldest  remarkable.     Their  ooinsi  however,  are  na- 

and  simplest  annals,  whether  of  the  pontifioes  meroua. 
vr  of  pnvatc  &milieS|  and  may  safely  oe  looked 
iqpon  aa  aathentia 
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aoovaed  before  the  commoiu  by  the  tiibimeB,  and  fined,  vHlioiii  nMAtantebw.-te 
any  opposition  on  the  pari  of  the  burghers ;  but  the  new  consuls  »»^»- -«««»»••" 
themseWes  brought  forward  a  law,  whieh  was  intended  probably  to  meet  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law,  by  limitiog  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the 
pa^cian  magistrates.  The  AterAian  law,^  de  mult»  saeramento,  fixed  the  max** 
imum  of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority, at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
once,"  but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and  if  the  offender  con- 
tinued obstinate,  he  might  the  next  day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  third 
day  he  might  raise  the  penalty  to  the  value  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  allowed  bv  the  law.  It  would  ap- 
pear also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum,"  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contending  parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
covered, accordii^  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recover^  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  either  on  his  subsequent  submis- 
sion, or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghers  or  com- 
mons, and  on  their  deciding  in  his  favor. 

Bat  with  regard  to  the  Terentilian  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  make  no 

pn^rress.     The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  aUow  the  com-  tium u^ , 

mons  any  share  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution;  but  •"■«**<»9i»«o^ 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea**  into  Greece,  to  collect 
such  notices  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  whole  year ; 
and  in  this  year  the  pestilence^  again  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  car-  ^  u.  c.  m.  a.  a 
ried  off  so  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  **'• 
ten  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  disputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighboring  nations,**  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence"  left  Rome  free ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
commisaioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes  again  began.     After  ^  j.  „  ^  ^ 
long  contention,  the  commons  conceded  the  great  point  at  issue ;  *aLu  u  n^r^k  to 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  constitution  ^^^ kirBniMfti 
should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all  of  the  order  of  the 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  all  other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  dunng  an  interregnum.     Two 
of  these  were  th^  consuls  of  the  new  year,  who  had  been  just  a.  u.  a  toi.  a.  a 
elected,  Appius  Ckudius  and  T.  Genucius ;   the  warden  of  the  ^*' 
city  and  the  two  queestores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  were  three  more ;  and 
the  remaining  five  were  chosen  by  the  centuries.** 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  and  all  its 
drcninstances,  as  well  as  its  final  issue,  show  the  inherent  strength  cvoaada^taof^tng. 
of  an  aristocracy  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  under  what  ^^  ^  tmC 
manifold  disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordinarily  contends  against 
it.  Nothing  less  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
parties  so  unequal ;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organization,  the  influ- 
ence of  birth,  of  nmk,  and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  tne  dread  of  exertion 
and  of  personal  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  wnat  is  old  and  familiar,  and 
the  indifference  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every 

*  Gioero  de  Bepnl^oA,  II.  85.    The  reading  "  See  Vftrro,  ling.  Lat  V.  180,  and  Feetns 

of  the  consoles  name,  as  siven  in  this  passage  in  vooe. 

of  Cicero,  Atemins,  enables  ua  to  account  for  •■  livy,  III.  81, 

and  to  coirect  the  coimpt  reading  in  DionjsinB,  ••  I-ivyj  HI*  82. 

Tcp^ifirMf .   We  find  it  alao  oorrectlj  given  in  one  **  BionyBioa,  X.  68. 

of  the  reoentlj  dlseoyered  finuments  of  tiie  "*  DionvBina,  X.  54.    livv,  IIL  8& 

yaati  Capitolim.     '  ••  Vol.  II.  p.  850,  2d  ed. 

"  See  Vorro,  de  Ling.  lAtinA,  V.  177,  and 
Kwbahr,  VoL  EL  p.  841,  Sd  ed. 
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rank  of  life ;  all  these  cauaes  render  the  triumph  of  a  dominaiit  ariatocracj  sore, 
unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare  combination  of  favorable  circum- 
Btances,  exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  eflbrts,  and  so  give 
them  a  temporaiy  superiority.  Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  they 
wUl,  and  retam  what  they  will ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and  give  freely 
all  that  justice  and  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a 
country  are  best  secured ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something  to 
the  ffrowing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it,  great  good  ib 
still  done,  and  ereat  improvements  effected ;  but  in  the  evil  whibh  is  retained, 
there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
.  their  country.  The  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond 
remedy  ;  and  these  passions,  outliving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless;  and  when  experience  has 
done  its  work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  with 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and 
injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.  So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  trial ;  and  if  this  be  wasted  or  misused,  their 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  when 
he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  thdr  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIKST  DBCEMVIES,  AND  THE  LAWS  OP  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 


<*  The  UwB  of  a  nation  form  the  moet  instraodve  portion  of  its  history.^'—OmBOK,  Chi^).  XIJV. 


Thb  appointment  of  a  commission  invested  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
AvDotai  I  oftiM  d«-  *^^®  committed  to  the  decemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of 
«M*iJfXinMMi«or  all  such  authorities  as  could  in  any  degree  impede  or  obstruct  its 
•uotiMrmagbtrmdM.  ^p^^^j^j^g^  j^  ^^  Datural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate*  should 
be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician  magistracies ;  besides,  the  appointment  of 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  show  their  full  confidence  in  the  mamstrates  whom  they  had  so 
much  desired.  Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls ;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuls,  why 
ahould  there  be  tribunes  ?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  interests  of  freedom  and  justice  ?     Yet,  to  show  that 

*  This  is  IMonyeinft*  statement  in  the  most  ex-  a  question  whether  the  tribuneship  was  prop- 
press  terms  (X.  56),  ad  finem.  Livy^s  langaage  eriy  called  mapstratns  or  no :  and.  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  for  he  says,  it  would  not  m  these  times  be  called  "ma^- 
i^en  speaking  of  the  wish  of  the  commons  to  tnitas  popidl,"  but  only  **  plebis  :*'  ftiTther,  Livy 
have  decemvirs  elected  for  another  year,  **  Jam  expressly  adds,  that  the  "  sacratte  lagen**  were 
plebe  ne  tribnnicium  quidem  auxilium,  ocden-  not  to  be  abolished.  Niebuhr  believes  that  the 
tibus  in  vicom  appcllationi  [codd.  *  appellationen  tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  de~ 
deoemyiris  auaircbaf  (III.  84.  ad  nnem.)  And  oemyirate.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  Livy 
although,  wnen  mentioning  the  appointment  of  meant  to  agree  with  Dionyaius ;  and  the  state- 
the  first  decemvirs,  he  haa  said,  "Placet  creari  ment  does  not  appear  to  me  to  posaeas  any  in- 
deoemviros — et  ne  quis  eo  anno  alius  magistra-  tenal  improbabiuty. 
fena  esaet^'  (III.  82),  yet  it  was  sometimes  made 
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the  kibuneBhip  was  not  to  be  permanently  surrendered,  the  sacred  laws  were 
speeiaUy  exempted  from  the  decemvirs'  power  of  revision,  as  was  also  that  other 
law,  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  commoDS,  or  less  important  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  property  of  the  Aventioe. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  possessing  that  full  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of  the  people,  which  is  a  government's  n»  dMoiTin  k^ 
mat  encoun^ement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work.  They  had  «»»*'>«»*"»«*^ 
before  them  the  tmwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  the  infor- 
mation, partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  conmiissioners  had  brought 
back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be  much  which,  to  a  Roman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,'  Hermodorus  of 
*  Ephesus,  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaimng  the  institutions  of 
his  countrymen,  above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of  the  Ionian  race, 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  after  a  few  months,  was  submitted  ;o  the  examina- 
tion of  the  people.'  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  n«,  •«phu  tw  %». 
conspicuous  place  for  all  to  read  them.  Every  man  was  then  in-  *»*•'>•*•• 
vited  to  make  known  to  the  ten  such  ^rrections  as  he  miffht  think  needed ;  these 
were  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them :  and  the  ten 
tables,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before  the  senate,  the  centuries,  and  the  curias, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,^  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  the  comitium,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  mtended 
to  be  so  by  their  authors.  All  the  circumstances  of  their  enact- 
ment  show  this ;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  number,  which  had  i»««bMiijnMmdt» 
reference  to  that  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  if  each  commissioner  "^ 
had  contributed  an.  equal  portion  of  their  joint  work.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  were  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom ;  for  whatever  the  Romans  found  fault  with  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  was  contained  m  the  two  last  of*  them ;  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  axe 
spoken  of  with  high  admiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of 
ail  the  Roman  law.  Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
general  character.  Some  migments'  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  andeat 
writers ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the  substance 
or  the  order  of  the  whole  code. 

Still*  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period 

*  PomponiuB,  do  qrigine  Jurifi,  §  4,  in  the  IM-  las*^  would  lead  one  to  sappoee  thAt  thej  wsrt 

g66t  or  Fandeota,  1  Tit  ii.  Strabo,  XIV.  1,  §  25,  written  on  wood. 

p.  MS.     UennodoniB  was  the  friend  of  Heradi-  *  The  authentic  remains  of  the  twelve  tablet 

toa,  the  philoaopher,  who  reproached  the  £phe-  are  given  by  Haubold  in  hia  "  Institi-.tionnm 

aiana  for  having  baiiiahed  him  from  mere  jeal-  Juris  Roman!  privati  Lineamenta,"  aa  repub- 

Goaj  of  his  superior  noerit.    See  the  storv  in  lished  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Otto,  I^eipag, 

8trabo,  aa  already  quoted,  and  in  Cicero,  Tua-  1826.    The^are  given  also  by  Birksen,  with  m 

culan.  IMspntat.  V.  86.    Diogenes  Laertius  says  elaborate  criticism  as  to  the  text  and  the  souroea 

tiut  Horaclitus  flourished  in  the  sixty-ninth  of  each  fragment    "Ubersioht  der  biaherirai 

CMympiBd,  but  Synoellua  makes  him  oontempo-  Versuche  zur  KriUk  und  Uerstellun^  des  'i^z- 

nry  with  Anazagoras,  the  elder  Zenon,  and  tesderZwolf-Tafel-Fragmente.**   Leipzig.  ISSML. 


Parmenidee,  which  would  render  it  very  pos-  The  earlier  collections  of  them  conti 

aible  for  his  friend  Hermodorus  to  have  vis-  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tables  on  inaufflcient  an- 

ited  Borne  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.     Strar-  tUority. 

bo  expressly  identifles  the  Hermodorus  of  whom  '  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 

Beraolltas  spok^  with  the  man  of  that  name  on  legal  details  without  a  professional  knowP 

who  helped  the  oeoemvirs  in  drawing  up  their  edge  of  the  subject.    But  history  must  embrace 

Iawb.    And  the  fact  of  his  having  been  honored  the  subject-matter  of  every  profession ;  and  aa 

with  a  statue  in  the  comitium  (I%iy,  Hist.  Nat.  no  man  can  be  properly  qualified  to  write- on  aU,  . 

XXXIV.  11)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  story  the  necessity  or  the  case  must  excuse  the  jare- 

of  his  having  helped  the  decemvirs  was  not  sumption,    it  will  bo  proper  here  to  mentian 

without  foui^btion.  the  works  from  which  the  present  chapter  hsa 

*  Iavy.^111.  S4.  been  chiefly  compOed.     1st.  The  Institutea  of 

*  So  Dionysius,  nipims  yoAxac;  iXx^p^ams  Oaius.    An  epitome  of  the  three  first  books  €# 
wkniu  X.  57.    Xivy's  aimple  ezpreaslon  **  tabu-  this  great  work  had  been  long  known,  but  tha 
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Biatmeiib»%mmimw  '^^  ^™^  legislation,  to  givp  Something  of  a  view  of  the  Roman 
ji^  ««iiMt  kaowm  law  as  it  was  settled  by  the  twelve  tables,  or  as  it  existed  in  the 
oldest  form  in  which  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it.  And  I  shall' 
adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the 
other,  which  Livj  had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "  fons  omnis 
pubhci,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  "  Jus  privatum,"  or  the  civil  law  ofilome.  This,  accord- 
j»  PiiTAtain  diT{a«i  iog  to  the  Roman  lawyers,  related  either  to  persons,  or  to  things, 
SlnLL^Il^JfThi^  or  to  actions,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  first  examine 
MdbLUwflfAciiMM.  g^^jg  ^f  ^Y^^  principal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  persons. 

I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice  three  descriptions  of  per- 
TTmrnfrinnm  p«r.  ^'^ "  *^^^®®  ^™  ^^®»  *bose  who  had  becu  made  free,  and  slaves. 
Mi  ben  «M,  panoB^  Tho  distmctious  of  burcfhers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebe- 

BUMl*  fr««,  will  aUvM.        .  ij*  ^'13  J11#l  -rfc  f. 

lans,  had  long  smce  vanished ;  and  all  free-bom  Roman  citizens 
were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  little  change.  But  the  freedmen  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  freedman  to  his  forpner  master  very  nearly  resembled 
ThtfrMdnmeraUtor  tbat  of  the  cUcut  to  his  lord,  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
SSuSjlJriodrfi.  vhen  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "dominus," 
t»«i»  i^Jm.  became  his  "  patronus,"  the  very  same  name  which  expressed  his 

relation  to  his  clients.  Previously  to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
bdeed  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the  separate 
comitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs'  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  tribes, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and  his  clients  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  kindly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  freedman  was 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  his  patron/ that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

whole  work,  in  its  gennine  state,  was  first  dis-  vorks  which  I  have  consulted  will  be  noticed  in 
covered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816,  in  a  jMlimpsest,  or    their  several  places. 


rewritten  manascript,  of  some  of  the  works  of  "  The  Fragments  of  Ulpian  discovered  and 
8.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona,  published  by  Mai^*  are  not  corrcctlv  described, 
I  have  nsed  the  second  edition,  published  by  as  I  had  not  seen  the  book  when  this  note  was 
G^.chen,  at  Berlin,  in  182i :  and  I  nave  derived  written.  I  have  only  been  able  to  procnro  it 
great  assistance  from  Goschen's  continued  ref-  since  the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  and 
erences  to  parallel  passages  in  the  other  extant  I  find  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  several 
works  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  2d.  The  fragment  treatises  by  an  unknown  lawyer^  on  various 
of  Ulpian  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican^  published  legal  subjects ;  these  treatises  consistinff,  for  the 
by  Hugo  in  his  "  Jus  Civile  Antf^ustmianeum."  most  part,  of  quotations  from  the  works  of  the 
Beiiin.  1815.  The  fragments  of  Ulpian  more  most  eminent  uiwyers,  arranged  in  order,  as  in 
recently  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  I  have  the  Pandects.  Amongst  the  rest  there  are,  nafr* 
not  seen.  8d.  I  have  read  the  Institutes  of  Jus-  uraUy,  citations  from  Ulpian,  and  some  of  these 
tinian,  and  referred  continually  to  tiie  Digest  or  were  not  known  to  as  before  Mai's  discovery ; 
Pandects :  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  others  had  been  already  preserved  in  the  Pan- 
through  uie  Digest,  or  to  oe  deeply  aocjuainted  dects.  The  manuscript  in  which  these  tre»- 
with  Its  contents.  4th.  Hugo's  Qesohichte  des  tises  were  found  was  a  palimpsest,  now  in  the 
Bomischen  Bechts.  9th  edit.  Berlin,  1824.  6th.  Vatican  library,  and  marked  in  the  catalogue 
Haubold's  Institutionum  juris  Bomani  linear-  VMDCCCLXVI.  It  was  brought  to  Borae  from 
menta,  and  Dirksen's  work  on  the  Twelve  Ta-  the  library  of  the  monastery  at  JBobbio,  near  Pl»- 
bles,  noticed  in  a  preceding  note ;  as  also  Hau-  oentia.  and  tliese  treatises  were  first  published 
hold's  edition  of  the  weU-known  work  of  Hci-  from  it  by  Mai  in  1828 :  they  have  been  since 
neccins,  *^  Antiquitt.  Bomanar.  iurisprudentiam  reprinted  at  Bonn,  in  1888,  under  the  superin- 
illustrantium  syntagma."  6th.  Savigny,  *' Becht  tendence  of  Bethmann  Hollweg;  and  I  Know 
des  Besitzes,"  5th  edition ;  and  some  articles  by  them  only  in  this  German  edition.  They  do  not 
the  same  great  writer  in  the  **Zeitschrift  frir  give  us  any  additional  information  as  to  the  laws 
geschichtllchoBechtswissonschaft."     In  point  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

of  excellence,  I  could  not,  I  suppose,  have  con-  "^  On  this  point  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  818. 

suited  higher  authorities  than  tnese ;  but  I  am  Eng.  Tranal.    It  is  admitted  also  by  Haubold,  in 

perfectly  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  few  hisTabuIe  Chronologic^,  aa  one  of  the  instito- 

months^  study,  even  of  the  best  writers,  on  a  tions  of  the  deoemvin. 
«nbject  ao  vast  as  the  Bomon  kw.    The  other 
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hebsy'  his  patron  inlMiited  all  his  property;  a  law  which  applied  abo,  as  we  can- 
•  not  doubt,  though  perhaps  with  some  qualification,  to  the  client. 

Looking  at  the  domestio  rektions  of  free  citkens,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  Poww«rsftiih«r«*n 
qualified  by  the  twelve  tables ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted,*  that  if  ^«>'^i<i^- 
a  father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  shoidd  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time had  been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible ;  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  rig^ht  to  another  by  selling  his  son ;  but 
if  his  new  master  set  him  ftee,  the  father^  riffht  revived,  and  the  son  became 
again  in  potestate.  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became  terminable ; 
and  if,  after  he  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mas- 
ter. Still,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  make  his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  his  liberty  like  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
die  common  practice,  the  son,  after  the  .third  sale,  was  resold  to  his  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  mherit  from  him ;  and 
further,  that  bv  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  &e  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred'^ that  legal  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  diminutio  capitis, 
and  consequently,  remamed  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  over  his  children  in  his  life- 
time, so  was  he  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian  for  hi.  powwofdiapodbiy 
them,  and  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death."  He  ^^•v^v^^^ 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  aU.  In  this  respect  the 
twelve  tables  gave,  probablv,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  poller  which  was,  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
not  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  comi- 
tia,''  whether  of  the  curis  or  of  the  centuries ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a 

■  Gftiufl,  InstitQt.  HI.  |  40.    A  man^B  direct  viiilis  Bezns  perBonas ;"  such  bb  hu  fiith6r*8 

heirs.  "  sal  heredes,"  were,  according  to  the  Ko-  brother,  or  brother^s  son,  or  the  son  of  an  nn- 

man  Ww,  his  children  "  in  potestate/^  whether  de  by  the  father's  side.     These  inherited  in 

male  or  female,  b^  birth,  or  by  adoption ;  his  preibrenoe  to  the  oognati,  or  relations  derived 

icti^s  children ;  his  son^s  son^  children ;  his  *'  per  fceminei  sezus  personas ;"  and  tiins  m 

wife  in  maon ;  and  his  danghter-in-htw.    See  emancipated  son  ooula  not  be  heir  or  ffoardian 

OaioB,  InsUtnt.  III.  §  8.  For  the  application  of  to  his  nephew  on  his  brother's  side,  by  virtae 

this  law  to  clients,  see  Nienport,  Bitt.  Romanor.  of  the  jns  agnationis,  as  he  had  lost  that  right 

Sect.  I.  oh.  IV.  1 8,  and  the  defence  of  his  stato-  by  having  gone  through  the  state  of  mancipatio 

ment  in  Bei2's  prefhoe  to  the  5th  edit,  of  Nien-  daring  the  process  of  his  release  from  hu  H^ 

Krt*a  work.  Niebohr  also  is  of  the  same  opin-  ther's  authority. 

1.    Hifit.  Bom.  Vol.  I.  p.  820,  £ng.  Tnuisl.  ^  Uti  legassit  snper  pecuni4  tntelftve  snaB  rei. 

Theqoaliflcationalladedtois  sapposed  by  Beiz  ita  jns  esto.    Fra^m.  duodec.  Tftbb.  18,  apua 

to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  a  client's  agnati  Haabold.    See  Qaiiis,  Institat.  II.  {  S24. 

would  have  inherited  before  his  patron,  whereas  "  TeBtamentoram  aatem  ^nera  initio  dno 

a  fireedman  oonld  have  no  agnati.  his  natnral  re-  fuerunt :  nam  ant  calatis  comitiis  fiuciebaut.  qcm 

lationshipa  in  his  state  of  slavery  oeing  reckoned  comltia  ois  in  anno  testamentifl  fadendis  aestl* 

as  nothing.  nata  erant,  ant  in  jprodnctn,  id  est  com  bdli 

*  Si  pater  lUiun  ter  vennm  duit^  filius  a  patre  caosi  ad  pugnam  ibant:  prodnctus  est  enim 
liber  esto.  Fragm.  dnodec.  Taob.  12,  apad  ezpeditns  et  armatos  ezerdtus.  Gains,  Insti- 
Haabold^  Institat.  jar.  Bom.  lineamenta.  tat.  II.  §  101.    Ulpian,  Fragm.  XX.  8.    **  Oa- 

*  Mimma  capitis  diminutio  aoddit  in  his  qui  lata  comltia''  are  defined  bv  Labeo  to  be  those, 
mancipio  dantur,  qui(}ue  exmancipatioue  man-  ^'que  pro  coUegio  pontincum  habentar  ant 
oDuttnnttir ;  adeo  qmdem  at  quotiens  quisque  Tep&  aat  flaminum  inaugurandorum  causA." 
xnancipetar  aut  manumittatur,  totiens  capite  **  lisdem  comitiiB,"  says  Gellius,  by  whom  the 
diminnator.  GaiuB,  Institat.  I.  |  162.  The  passage  from  Labeo  has  been  preserved,  '*  et 
disqnalifications  incurred  by  a  diminutio  capi-  saororum  detestatio  et  testamenta  fieri  sole- 
tia  mdaded  a  forfeiture  of  the  jus  agnationis.  bant."  Noct.  Att.  XV.  87, 1 1^  8.  And  Labeo 
A  man's  agnati  are  hiB  relations  derived  "  per  tells  us  that  these  calata  oomitia  were  either 
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burff&er,  the  latter  in  tlie  cise  of  a  plebemn,  might  confirm  or  reject  it.  The 
confirmation  was  generally,  as  we  may  suppose,  become  alm.oet  a  matter  of 
coarse ;  still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused.  But  from  this  time 
forward  it  became  a  mere  formality ;  the  n^ht  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  with 
such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  intestate  that  the  next  of 
Idn  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  his  sons, 
if  they  were  squandering  it  extravagantly ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  could  justify  the  interference  of  his  relations,*'  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  will.  The  principle  of  this  distinction  is  plain  :  when  the  father 
of  a  family  had  waived  his  right  of  bequeathing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  community,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  his  ancestor 
had  originally  received  it.  This  community  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  As  then  his 
property  would  so  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preserving  it  unimpaired,  and  were  allowed 
to  enforce  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested,  like  theirs,  only  on  the 
ffeneral  award  of  the  law.  But  where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  property 
by  win,  then  the  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
cnildren,  and  no  one  might  interfere  with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly 
their  own.  The  later  Taw  did  away  with  this  distinction ;  and  the  praetor  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  of  his  mherit- 
ance,  even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And  this  is  natu- 
ral, for  as  society  advances  in  true  civilization,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
rights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  but 
uw  wiih  iMMot  to  ^^^®  respect  to  women.  A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 
wm:  1,  MtoBMHw  man  by  her  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year ;  exactly  as  a  year's 

'  possession  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 

movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,"  as  to  give 
the  power  to  the  woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself  from 
her  hueband  during  three  nights  in  each  year.  By  so  doing,  she  avoided  passing 
under  her  husband's  power,  "  in  manum  viri ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
wife  in  the  fiillest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognised  as  a  lawful  marriage,**  "  connubium  ;"  and  the  children  accord- 
ingly followed  their  father's  condition,  and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was 
the  case  only  with  such  children  as  were  bom  in  "  connubium. ' 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 
fk  {r  M   •!   ^^^'  obliged  all  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 
m  mmit  giJIiM^  circumstances,*'  to  be  under  guardiansliip.     If  a  father  died  in- 
testate, his  daughters  immediately  became  the  wards  of  their 

"cnmta*'  or  "oentariata;^*  so  that  we  may  scription,  **ubu8,^'  or  by  ooemptio,  becAOM 

Bftfely  oondade  that  the  viU  of  a  patrician  was  then  they  loBt  their  control  over  her  property, 

read  at  the  former,  that  of  a  plebeian  at  the  and  their  right  of  inheriting  from  ner  (aee 

latter.    See   Niebnhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  886,  Eng.  Cicero  pro  Flacoo,  84) ;  but  only  her  fiitber*s 

Trana.  refusal  of  oonsent  hinaered  her  from  forming  a 

"  A  pretore  oonatituitur  curBt<»— in^enuia  connubium,  if  her  connection  waa  with  a  Ko- 

qui  ez  testamento  parentis  hferedes  facti  male  man  citizen,  and  one  not  related  to  her  in  any 

uiasipant  bona :  bia  enim  ex  lege  (sdl.  XII.  prohibited  degree.    8ee  TJlpian,  Fra^.  V.  2-7. 

Tabulamm)  curator  dan  non  poterat.    Ulpian,  ^  Gains,  I.  |  144.    The  vestal  viiigins  were 

SVagm.  XIX.  8.  alone  excepted  by  the  twelve  tables,  *^  in  hom>- 

*•  GaiuB,  Inatitut.  I.  $  111.  rem  saoerdotii."    Afterwards,  by  the  later  Uw, 

^  The  formalitiea  of  a  marriage,  according  to  a  woman  obtained  the  same  privilege  by  ao- 

the  Boman  law,  aeem  only  to  have  affected  the  quiring  the  "jus  trium  liberorum."  which  did 

wife's  property,  and  her  power  of  inheriting  not,  however,  always  imply  that  she  had  reafly 

flrom  her  nnabMid,  not  the  legitimacy  of  the  borne  three  children,  but  that  by  the  emperor^s 

cAiildren.    A  woman*a  guardians  might  prevent  ikvor  she  had  acquired  the  right  granted  oy  laW 

liar  from  paining  in  manum  viri  either  oy  pre-  to  one  who  had  actually  been  a  mother. 
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brothers,  or  of  their  nearest  male  relations  on  their  father's  side ;"  nor  oodd 
the^,  twithont  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  any  obligatioa/'  or  alienate 
their  umd,  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she  became,  in  law,  her  hus- 
band's daughter ;  he  could  appoint  her  ^ardians  by  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  in- 
testate, her  nearest  male  relations  succeeded  by  law  to  the  office ;  so  that  it  was 
possible,  in  despite  of  the  hiws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  institutions,  the  apparent  liberality  ^ 
the  law,  which  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
sons,  was  in  great  measure  rendered  inefiectual.'*  A  daughter  might,  indeed^ 
claim  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent,  and  as  be  was  her  legal  heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  passing  out 
of  the  family.  eAU  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law ;  but  there  were 
always  found  persons  who  regretted  the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  selfishness  and  injustice,  as  favorable  to  a  wholesome  seyerity  of 
manners,  and  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment. 

II.  II  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  ii.uwarnte.ta. 
twelve  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which  they  recognized,  can  SST^tte i^^rfllSi 
be  but  imperfectly  gratified.  Yet  there  are  few  points  of  more  {JSTS'ti!?  kbS^ 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of  property,  of  real  ••^f»^- 

Sroperty  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
ivisions,  would  throw  light  upon  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  a  people ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  main  principles  prevalent  in  their  so- 
eiety.  For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  land  confers  jurisdiction, 
and  the  derivation  of  property,  either  from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gift  of  the  stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere  smong  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
than  political  rights  from  property  ;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  by  the  delilterate  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, was  familiarly  recognized"  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 

"  Qaibos  testamento  quidem  tutor  datuB  non  to  have  been  rather  the  rule  in  theory,  and,  in 

sH,  lis  ez  lege  XII.  agnati  sunt  tutores.   Gains,  the  earliest  recorded  settlement  of  a  people,  to 

I.  J  ISS.  have  been  often  actnally  carried  into  practioe. 

"  A  woman^s  agnati.  by  'the  old  lav,  were  The  division  of  Canaan  amongst  the  Israelites 

her  tutores  legitlmi.    And  it  was  a  well-known  is  a  well-known  example.    Liet  any  one  com- 

rale  of  law  that  she  could  make  no  valid  will  pare  this  with  the  utterly  capridons  manner  In 

withoat  their  consent.    Guns,  II.  §  118.    The  which  the  Korman  chiefs,  from  duke  William 

whole  right  of  her  agnati  to  become  her  guarr  downwards,  appropriated   to  themselves,  or 

dians  was  done  away  hy  the  emperor  Claadius.  granted  away  to  their  followers,  the  lands  of 

(Qaios,  I.  f  171.)    But  her  fbtner,  and,  if  she  England.    Agidn,  a  similar  equal  division  is 

were  a  freed  woman,  her  patronns,  still  retained  siud  to  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Egypt  (He- 

the  same  power ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  rodotns,  II.  109) ;  and  even  after  the  perioNd  of 

Antoninee,  her  will  was  good  for  nothing  if  it  the  distress,  noticed  in  Gknesis,  had  brought 

had  not  their  sanction.  most  of  the  propertv  into  the  hands  of  the 

"  See    Hugo,   Geschichte    des    Bomischen  kings,  yet  still  we  flna  the  principle  of  regular 

Bechts,  p.  909.  division  recognized ;  for  even  in  the  last  years 

*  Thia  is  one  of  those  general  statements  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  class  of  hmded 

which  I  think  the  reader  of  aneient  history  will  proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an  he- 

readily  admit,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  reditarv  flef.  on  the  tenure  of  military  service, 

bring  any  particular  passage  of  an  ancient  wri-  enjoyed  eacn  man  an  equal  portion.    (Herodo- 

ter  ae  the  authority  for  it.    Nor  is  it  to  be  de-  tus,  II.  164,  et  seqq.)  In  all  the  Greek  colonies 

nied,  that  conquest,  and  the  lajMC  of  years,  in-  there  was  the  same  system ;  each  citizen  had 

troduoed  the  greatest  inequalities  of  property,  his  KXUfos  or  portion,  and  in  manv  states  these 

quite  aa  great  as  those  subsisting  in  modern  were  not  sllowed  to  be  alienated.    (Aristotie, 

Europe.    But  the  notion  of  an  equal  division  Politic.  VI.  4.)    Thus  the  well-known  division 

of  the  land  of  a  country  amount  its  citizens,  of  Laconia,  ascribed  to  Lycuivus,  was  nothlxur 

whidi  in  modem  Europe  is  so  inthout  example  unprecedented :  the  remarkable  ftature  in  n 

that  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wildest  of  was,  that  it  was  a  return  to  the  piindple  of 

impoaabte  ftuciee,  seems,  in  the  ancient  woild,  regular  assignation,  after  a  long  departure  flpom 
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regularly  acquired.  This  act  conyejed  the  property  of  the  land  so  granted  io 
complete  soyereignty ;  no  seignorial  rights  were  resenred  on  it ;  all  on  the  soil, 
and  under  it,  was  alike  made  oyer  to  the  proprietor ;  and,  as  he  was  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would  after 
his  death.  But  he  must  leaye  it  as  unfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it : 
he  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  seemed  an  un- 
just encroachment  on  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  ciyil  rights  and  duties  were  de- 
riyed,  not  from  his  possession  of  property,  but  from  his  being  a  citizen  of  that 
society  from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  country,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  conamon* 
wealth ;  as  a  ihaster,  he  had  power  oyer  his  slaves ;  as  a  father,  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  his  fellow-citizens  ;  as  a  free-bom  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  afiiaurs ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  social  or  poUtical. 

Yet  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territory  of  Rome,  no 
jm^nmitrhiMirt  less  than  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
SSiy'to'aTV!"^  ^OQ  ^^  ^or  the  state,  but  not  for  individuab.  Slaves,  cattle,  money, 
«rtiMiut«.  clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 

individuals  for  themselves ;  and  the  law**  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquiring  wealth ;  but  whatever  land**  was  conquered  belonged  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded  on  regular  principles^ 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  &nd  to  every  man.     But  the  mass  of  the  con- 

2uered  territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
arly  reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  o£  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs 
were  first  created.  This  system  was  prevented  amonff  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  religion :  the  law  which 
prescribed  to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
common  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop- 
erty remained  m  the  state ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  sometimes 

it ;  it  was  the  bringing  back  of  an  old  state  to  terferenoe,  if  a  citizen  having  had  land,  ne^- 

a  new  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  its  social  exist-  lected  it  and  followed  any  other  calling ;   it 

enoe.    I  think,  Uien,  it  may  be  stated,  as  one  certainly  did  not  follow  that  every  dtixen  re- 

of  the  oharacteristio  points!of  tiie  ancient  world,  oeived  a  grant  of  land,  much  less  that  his  pos- 

that  landed  property  was  not  merely  sanctionea  session  of  land  beforehand  qnalifled  him  to 

and  maintained  by  law.  but  had  on^nally  been  become  a  citizen. 

derived  fVom  it ;  and  that  even  where  the  peo-  **  Gdus,  II.  §  69.    Que  ex  hostibus  capiun- 

pie  as  a  body  had  jgained  their  country  by  the  tnr^  naturali  rations  nostra  fiant;  and  in  Jus- 

aword,  yet  their  mdividnal  citizens  received  timan^s  Institutes  this  is  expressly  extended  to 

their  separate  portion  neither  from  their  own  slaves ;  "  adeo  quidem,  ut  et  liberi  homines  in 

sword,  nor  firom  the  capricioos  bounty  of  their  servitutem  nostram  deducantur.*'    11.  1,  $  17. 

ohiefs,  but  from  the  deliberate  act  of  society.  De  rerum  divisiones,  &c. 

which  proceeded,  on  regular  principles,  to  allot  ^  Gaius^  II.  §  7.    In  provinciali  solo  domini- 

a  portion  of  its  common  property  to  each  of  its  um  popuh  Bomani  est,  vel  Csssaris ;  nos  an  tern 

members.    With  respect  to  the  statement  at  possessionem  tantum  et  usiun  fructum  habere 

the  end  of  this  paragraph,  that  land  conferred  videmur.    Acoordinffly  no  land,  in  provinciali 

no  political  power,  it  may  bo  objected  that  solo,  could  be  sold  by  jnancipatio^  because  it 

power  was  connected  witn  landed  property,  was  not  res  mancipu.'  "  I^rovinoale  solum*' 

masmuch  as  the  commons,  it  is  sud,  were  lio-  wss  opposed  to  '*  Itaiicum  solum,"  and  express- 

ble  to  be  removed  from  their  tribe  by  the  cen-  ed  the  condition  of  land  which  remained  stUl 

Bors,  if  they  followed  any  other  calling  but  in  the  state  of  a  conquest^  and  had  not  been  in- 

a^culture.    But  thii  and  other  such  regula-  corporated  with  the  temtoiy,  **  ager."  of  the 

tions  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  desira-  conquerors.    But,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  Smd 

Ue  that  a  citizen  should  live  by  agriculture  in  the  provinces  in  the  impNerial  times  was  not 

rather  than  by  trade ;  a  principle  very  general-  **  provmdale  solum :"  nartioular  spots  omoyed 

ly  admitted  in  the  ancient  world,  but  tounded  the  pri\dlegea  of  *'  Itaucum  solum,"  and  tins 

on  conaidorationa  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  was  the  famous  jus  Itali»  which  was  so  com- 

for  the  mond  good  of  the  community ;  and  pletely  misunderstood  by  all  writers  on  the  Bo* 

very  different  from  the  notion  that  he  who  had  man  law  and  constitution  before  Savigny.    Ha 

land  ou^ht  to  have  Jurisdiction  and  power,  first  showed  that  it  was  a  privilege  attached  to 

Besides,  it  was  only  a  ground  of  oensonan  in-  land,  not,  as  had  been  suf^xMMd,  to  penona. 
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farmed,  sometimes  occupied  bj  individnals,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  tbe 
same  circumstances  as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  with  this  esaen* 
tial  difference,  that  this  occupation  was  an  irregular,  and  as  far  as  regarded  the 
state,  a  wholly  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  derived  as  much  profit  from  them  as  if  they  had  been  their  property ;  but 
ihej  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
rather  than  authorized  possessions,  the  dignity  and  political  importance  which 
were  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  modem  Europe. 

This  occupati(Hi  of  the  public  land  could  by  no  length  of  prescription  be  con- 
Terted  into  private  property ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  the  p^^peHy  M^vind  ^ 
rights  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions"  of  ««««*p*^ 
the  Roman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  were  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  land  in  the  provinces  afterwards :  in  neither  case  could  pro« 
scriptloQ  or  usucapio"  confer  a  legal  title  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in^ 
stances  the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  respect  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law*^  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been  oh- 
tained  in  the  first  instance**  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own« 
ership  ;*"  one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
movable,  and  twice  that  time  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome» 
unless  through  his  own  neglect.  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre* 
vent  the  risk  of  any  lands  lying  long  uncultivated,  by  regarding  land  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first  occu- 
pant. Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly ;  the  duty  of  keepmg 
up  the  religious  rites  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  rites  of  particular  families,'^  that  if  uie  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inheritance,  another  person  might  step  in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year,  he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  dffect  of  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  favorable  to  the 
burghers,  or  patricians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commons.  The  twelve  tables'"  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
er ;  against  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  ffood  forever.  And  although 
the  commons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  foreigners,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land ;  and  we  may  be  cer* 
tain  that  they  could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  perform  the  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  his  family  and  race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patricians* 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.   -A  plebeian,  whose  land 

"  ProvindaliApnBdia  osacapionem  non  reci«  quired  the  poBsesaion  of  adj  thing  bonA  fld«| 

piant.   Qflins,  II.  §  46.  It  need  not  be  repeated  yet  he  could  not  acquire  the  property  of  it  bf 

that  the  provindfde  solum  of  GaiuB*  time,  of  prescription  or  nsucapio,  if  it  iiaa  been  origin- 

vrhich  the  property  wn  vested  only  in  the  Bo-  ally  obtained  by  foroe  or  fraud  j  **  si  quis  rem. 

man  people  or  the  emperor^  while  Individuahi  furtivam  aut  vi  possesaam  possideat."    GaiuSy 

eoula  only  have  the  occupation  and  usufruct  of  II.  $  45. 

it,  was  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  ager  pub-  "  Ne  rerum  dominia  diutius  in  inoerto  ea- 

licus  of  the  tuie  of  the  XII.  tables.   Afterwards  sent    Gaius,  II.  §  44. 

the  distinction  between  provinciale  and  Itali-  "  Giuus,  U.  §  58,  65.   Voluemnt  veteres  ma- 

cum  aolum  was  done  awav  by  Justinian,  and  turius  hereditates  adlri  ut  essent  qui  sacra  ik- 

nsucapio  was  admitted  alike  In  each;  but  it  oerent  quorum  illis  tempoiibus  summa  obaeir^ 

could  be  completed  not  in  two  urears,  but,  ao-  yatio  luit. 

cording  to  various  GLroumstanc6s,m  ten,  twenty,  **  ^^  Ad  versus  hostem  ntema    auctoritaa.*' 

or  thirty.    See  Justinian's  Code,  VU.  O^t.  81.  Fragm.XU.  Tabular.  19,  apudHaubold.  *'Auo- 

Be  nsucapione  transformand&.  toritaa"  is  the  right  of  daiming  our  own  prop- 

**  Gaioa,  II.  $  42.    Ulpian,  Fra^.  ZIX.  $8.  erty,  to  prevent  another  from  acquiring  it  oy 

*  Si  modo  eaa  boni  fide  aocepenmus.  Gains,  prescription. 
n.  S  4S.    But  even  if  the  actual  poeaesaor  ao- 
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hflud  been  laid  waste  by  tbe  enemy,  whose  house  had  been  burnt,  and  his  sons 
killed  or  swept  off  by  the  plague,  might  often  be  actually  unable  to  cultivate  bis 
property  again,  and  might  leave  it  in  despair,  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  person 
who  ehose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  detained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri- 
oifin's  prison,  the  same  result  might  happen ;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  iriend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned. 
And  supposing  justice  to  have  been  fairly  administered,  yet  the  delays  of  legal 
business,  or  the  want  of  friends  to  undertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  powerful  enemy,  might  often  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  his  claim 
within  two  years,  and  so  the  property  might  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Itoman  law  attached  no  political  power  to  landed  property,  so  neither 
I  u  u  «Mi.  did  it  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  lands  of  proper^" 


SL^^^^nTS;  as  to  the  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
■"^•^  there  was  a  distinction  recognized ;  some  things  might  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  only  be  given  by  selling  them  with  cer- 
tain solemn  formalities,  known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class*"  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame 
imwnalfi  of  draught  or  burden,  and  all  these  were  classed  under  one  conunon 
name,  as  res  nutncipii  or  mancipi ;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  man- 
6ipil  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was*  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
iens  ;^  no  magistrate's  presence  was  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  written 
instrument :  but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalesman,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
tad  said,  "  This  thing  I  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser ;  land  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  distance.*' 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon 
tiie  house  or  ground  which  he  was  buying,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  or. 
The  form  called  "  in  jure  cessio"  took  place  before  a  magistrate  :*•  the  purchaser 
claimed,  "  vindicavit,"  the  purchase  as  his  property ;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  "  that  he  did  not ;"  and  then 
the  magistrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
These  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing,  were  especially  sanc- 

*  Mandpi  res  Bnnt  pradia  in  Italioo  solo —  oonveyance,  and  thus  gratiUtod  the  oommons  hy 

Item  jnra  pnedioram  rustioonim,  velat  via,  iter,  reoo^nizing  their  custom  ae  law,  we  can  andor> 

tctos,  aquesduotas ;  item  servi  et  naadrupedes  stand  why  there  should  have  been  afterwards 

quB  dorso  oollove  domantor,  velnt  Doves,  muli,  a  sort  of  pride  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

e^ni,  asinL    Cstene  res  nee  mancipi  sunt.   Ul-  of  mancipatio,  and  why  it  should  have  been 

plan.  Frsffm.  XIX.  1.    It  has  been  doubted  kept  as  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Boman 

whether  uiis   distinction  was  as  old  as  the  citizens.    Andif  it  were  originally  the  mode  of 

Twelve   Tables   (see   HugOj    Qeschichte   dos  conveyance  practised  by  the  plebeian  landown- 

Bdm.  Bechts.  p.  iS6) ;  but  it  is,  at  anj  rate,  reo-  ers,  we  can  account  for^ts  being  restricted  to 

0>|nized  bv  the  Cindan  law,  passed  m  the  year  land,  and  to  what  constituted  the  most  valua^ 

i50  (see  Hugo,  p.  821),  and  was,  in  all  proba-  blc  part  of  the  live  stock  of  land,  slaves,  horses, 

bility,  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  the  Bo-  mules,  asses,  and  oxen.    In  particular,  we  can 

maoi  law,  except  as  far  as  re^ds  the  jura  pne-  thus  understand  why  ships  were  res  nee  man- 

diomm ;  for  these,  being  res  incorponues,  could  dpii,  because  foreign  commerce  was  wholly  un- 

not  pass  bv  actual  bodily  seizure,  and  mancipa-  known  to  the  agricultural  commons,  and  ships 

lAo  no  doubt  always  in  its  original  meaning  im-  were  neither  bought  nor  sold  amongst  them. 

pKed  this.    It  may  be  conjectured  that  manci-  I  may  observe  that  in  the  MS.  published  by 

patio  was  at  first  a  matter  of  usage  amongst  the  Mai.  entitled  "  De  donationibus,  aa  legem  Cina- 

plebeian  landowners,  a  method  of  effbding  a  am,"  wo  have  the  true  form  "  res  manclpii," 

Srohase  in  the  country  before  a  man^s  imme-  instead  of  "  mancipi."    See  Hugo,  p.  8S1,  and 

tte  neighbors,  without  the  necessity  of  his  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Note  1044. 

going  up  to  Borne  and  transacting  the  onsiness  *  Gidus,  1. 1 119. 

before  a  magistrate.    If  the  law  of  the  Twelve       •>  Gains,  I.  j  121.  

Tables  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  this  mode  of  *  Gaius,  II.  S  24.    tHpian,  Tragtn.  TEL  I. 
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Cioiied  by  the  twdfe  tabtea»nnrliich  declared,  that  in  buying  and  selluig,  "eren 
as  the  tongue  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law.''" 

The  principle  of  tne  law  of  descent  was  that  of  quaMed  ihale  succession  with<* 
ooi  primogeniture.**  All  children  who  had  not  been  emanci-  ofMm^m 
pated"  inherited  their  father's  estate  in  equal  portions,  without 
mstinetion  of  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  manum  convenerat),  inherited  as  a  daughter ;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  -son  were  dead,  or  had  been  emancipated,**  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them  ;  even  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inker** 
ited  on  the  same  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation  ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belonfip- 
iDg  to  another  family,  had  no  ri^ht  of  succession.  A]l  these  were  called  a  man  a 
own  heirs,  "sui  heredes ;"  and  m  default  of  these,  his  agnati,"  or  relationa  by 
the  father's  side,  succeeded ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  shares.  In  default  of  agnati,"  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

III.  The  last  division  of  ihe  Roman  private  law  relates  to  acticms.  "  Legia 
actio"  signifies,  "  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  m.  j^^  , .  aeu^fc 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  '*»•■•«* «««*««^ 
tain  the  redress  of  an  injury."  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  acts  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  which  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the 
aasassin  or  the  sword  <^  the  duellist  on  the  other.  But  a  proceeding  at  law,  ac« 
eording  to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter ;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  against  another  for  cutting  down  J)is  vine^ 
waa  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  t£S>les  forbade  only 
the  cutting  down  of  fruit  trees  generally,  without  any  particular  mention  of 
vines.     The  modes  of  action  were  five:**^  1.  Sacramento;  2.  Per  judicis  postu- 

"  Qanm  nexam  fiiciet  mancipiumqne,  nti  in  the  MS.   Itwastobefoundiahitilntboolc, 

nnffaa  mmoapassit  ita  iasesto.    Fraffm.  All.  between  the  IMth  and  165th  Motions  of  the 

TftOolAr.  17,  apnd  Haubold.    See  Dirkeen,  p.  present  division.    There  is  no  more  difficult 

897-40e.  question  in  Koman  law  than  to  ascertain  when 

**  I  call  it  *'qiuLliiled  male  snooeeaion,"  he-  and  to  what  extent  the  plebeians  acquired  *^jiira 

cause  although  a  man's  daughters  inherited  gentilitatis."     Thft  whole  institution  of  the 

aloni;  with  his  sons,  vet  his  daughters*  sons  gentes  seoms  to  have  been  essentioUj  putri- 

were  altogether  excluded,  and  his  daughters,  cian ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  patricians, 

beii^r  onder  their  brothers*  ^ardianship,  could  *'  se  solos  gentem  habere,"  Livy,  X.  8.    WhA, 

not  dis(KMe  of  or  devise  their  inheritnaoe  with-  then,  in  the  succession  to  the  property  of  sa 

out  their  consent.    By  the  Athenian  law  the  intestate  plebeian,  stood  in  a  position  analogous 

sons  alone  inherited^  but  they  were  obliged  to  to  that  of  the  members  of  his  g^ns  in  the  suo- 

portion  out  their  sisten,  and  public  opinion  cession  to  the  property  of  a  patrician  f    For  the 

would  not  aflow  this  to  be  done  niggardly.  noblest  of  the  plebeian  fiimilies,  the  CflBoilii|  for 

"  Gains,  III.  %  2.  instance,  or  the  Deoii^  oould  have  had  no  ocm- 

**  The  reason  of  this  restrietion  was,  that  if  nection  with  any  patnoisii  gens  such  as  subsist 

the  son  were  in  his  father^s  power,  he  was  him-  ed  between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  Claudii, 

self  his  father^B  heir,  and  his  children  were,  of  so  that  it  does  not  appear  who  would  have  suo- 

eouTse,  exduded ;  if  he  had  lost  his  suocession,  ceeded  to  the  property  of  an  intestate  CsBeitiuSi 

either  by  death  or  by  emancipation,  then  his  in  default  of  sui  hnredes  and  agnati.    Waa  it, 

children  succeeded  to  his  share  as  jus  repre-  as  in  the  Athenian  law,  that  oognati,  a  term 

ftentatives.                 t  which  included  relations  by  the  mother's  side 

**  Gains,  HI.  S  9, 10.  By  the  law  of  the  XII.  as  well  as  by  the  ftther's,  were  capable  of  in- 
tables,  aU  relations  by  the  ibther's  side,  wheth-  heritinff  ?  And  if  no  relations  at  all  were  to  be 
er  male  or  female,  were  alike  included  under  found,  had  the  tribe  any  claim  to  the  succession, 
the  title  of  agnati;  but  afterwaros  the  meaning  or  was  the  property  considered  to  be  wholly 
of  the  t«rm  was  more  limited,  an^  female  rela-  without  an  heir,  ana  thus  capable  of  being  ac- 
tions were  excluded  beyond  the  degree  of  a  quired  by  a  stranger  by  occupation,  possessio, 


^ter.  A  man*s  mother,  if  she  had  passed  *'  in  and  two  years'  prescription,  U8uott>io  i  '^  In  this 
manum  mariti,'*  acquired  the  rights  of  a  dangh-  case  there  would  be  a  possibility  or  the  property 
ter,  SB  regarded  her  husband,  and  thus  waa  of  a  plebeian  being  acquired  by  a  patndan, 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  sister  to  her  son.  whereas,  so  long  as  there  existed  a  single  mem- 
See  Justinian,  Institutes,  III.  Tit.  8,  f  8.  ber  of  his  g«ns,  the  property  of  a  patrician  could 

"  (laius,  lit.  1 17.    It  is  provoking  that  the  never  be  without  a  patrician  heir. 

port  of  Gains'  work,  in  which  he  had  defined  *  Gains,  IV.  {  !!• 

who  were  a  man's  ^^gmMM^  is  wholly  iilegiUa  *  Gsius,  IV.  S 18. 
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latioDem;   8.  Per  condiotionem ;   4.  Per  manus  kgeetioBein ;   5.  Per  pignoris 

captionem. 

1.  The  first^^  of  these  was  the  most  g^oeFallj  adopted  where  no  other  speeific 
action  was  prescribed  bylaw.  The  contending  parties  each  staked 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  "  sacramentum/'  on  the  issue  of  their 

suit,  fiye  hundred  ases,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more ;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
lelaied  to  the  establishing  of  the  freedom  of  any  one  claimed  as  a  slave,^  the  sao* 
ramentum  was  fixed  at  the  lower  sum  of  fifty  ases,  lest  his  firiends  might  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  For  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  havuig  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared 
bdore  him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Then  the  object  ia  dispute,  if  it  were  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  being 
moved,  was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plainti£f,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  huid,^  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  and  ihea 
laid  his  rod  upon  it  The  defendant  did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to 
it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  then- 
hold,  and  this  being  done,  the  plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  said,  ''  Wilt 
thou  tell  me  wherefore  thou  hast  claimed  this  thing  as  thine  V  The  other  an- 
swered, "  1  have  fulfilled  what  right  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  claim/* 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  "  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law ;  and  I  stake  five  hundred  ases  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  "  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I  also  defy  thee.'* 
Then  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  till  the  cause  should  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  **  litis  et  vindiciarum,"  that  is,  that  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thing  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  temporary  posses* 
sion  of  it,  **  vindicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  i^ainst  him.  Both  par- 
ties also  gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  stake,  or  sacramentum,  should  be 
duly  paid.  But  if  the  dispute  rekted  to  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  expressly 
ordered  that  the  vindicte,  or  temporary  possession,**  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  he 
was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affording 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome» 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famoUs  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty ;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  old 
actions  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  which  in  their  entire 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  8.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
M  and  u  AetioM :  of  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  SO  that  we  can  neither  fully  understand  their 
^^'SS^JSS^^  nature,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.  So  far  as  we 
"^  can  judge,  the  latter,  actio  per  condictionemi^  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  judge.    The  former,  per  poetula- 

^  €kttii8,  rV.  S  1&-17.  *■  "  FestQcam  tenebat."    This  wi»  apparent- 

^  In  tiie  case  of  a  alave^a  liberty,  it  waa  not  Iv  a  rod  or  wand,  as  OaiuB  says  afterwarda, 

necessary  that  the   person  who  Drought  the  "FestacA  autem  utebantor  quasi  hasts  loco, 

question  to  issue  should  have  any  connection  signo  quodam  justi  dominii,*^§  16.    It  cannoL 

with  the  slave,  or  any  personal  interest  for  him:  therefore,  signify  the  wisp  of  straw  or  chafl; 

it  was  the  duty,  or  rather  the  privilege,  of  ev-  which  Plutarch  says  was  thrown  on  a  slay^ 

vry  man  to  save  a  freeman  from  the  perpetual  when  he  received  his  liberty.    See  Foociolati  ia 

loss  of  his  Uberty.    "  In  his  quffi  asserantur  in  FestucA. 

Ubertatem,  quivis  lege  ageie  potest.''    livv,  ^  YindiciflB  secundum  Ubertatem.    Seelivr, 

VSlST^  IIL44,46. 
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tiosem  judidsy  wm  mm  applieatkm  to  the  magistrate  that  he  would  name  a  judge 
to  tiy  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summary  prooess,  per  bmbus  injeetionem>  was  allowed  hy  the  twelve 
taUes^  as  a  method  of  enforcing  the  Mfihnent  of  the  judfipe's  sen-  ^^^  A«ifoD :  Pw  >». 
t^ee.  If  the  defendant^  after  having  lost  hk  oause,  and  having  »^iM>i«>»- 
heen  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintifl^  had  n^lected  to  do  so,  the 
plaintiff  might  lay  actual  hands  on  him,  and  unless  he^ooold  find  a  vindex,  or  de- 
fender, to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  heine  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  there  kept  in  chains  till  he  had  p«d  all  that 
wasdae  from  lum. 

5.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  captionem^  was  ^  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adver-  ^th  Acom-.  p«r  pir- 
sary  to  pay  him  what  he  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  his  ■»*««i**«»«' 
property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,^^  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
brain  in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  ofBcer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  him.  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious  worship ; 
a8»  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against  him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  oz 
for  sacrifice,  and  had  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  him  who  had  not  paid  for  the 
hire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  had  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an  impiety 
in  a  man's  oflfering  to  the  gods  that  which  was  not  his  own ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  themselves  were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  cnie  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re- 
lates to  obligations,  l^cause  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another  ^^  p|<,bu-tfc^ 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  m- 
asmuch  as  several  offences,  which  we  resard  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs,  were 
by  the  Romans  classed  under  the  head  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured  party,  foUowed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  technically  called  obli^tiones  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  under  certam  new  and  specific  obU|.ti«i  tsMBtrM. 
obligations  towards  them,  either  from  some  particular  engage-  ««*^  «•»•"•*«■ 
meat  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  them  some  wrong.  In  the 
first  case,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreen^ent ;  in  the  second,  an 
obligation  to  repau*  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law^  divided  all  legal  obli- 
gations  into  those  arising  from  engagement,  ex  contractu*  and  those  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  of  obligations.  To  the  head  of  obligationes  ^  q^u^^^  „  ,^ 
re  contiactae  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor :  the  mere  •««»«.  D»i»isSta!S 
fact  of  having  borrowed  money*  constituted  the  obligation  to  pay  ""^' 
it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect,  verbal  or  written,^  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
regard  to  debtors,  have  been  ali^ady  noticed,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

*  GflioB,  IV.  1 81-95.  tuum,"  when  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  given 
^  Onus.  IV.  I  SS-S9.    With  regard  to  the    to  another  for  his  nse,  with  the  underBtanding 

ortbograpny  of  the  word,  the  text  of  Gains  va-  that  he  shall  retnm  to  ns  hereafter  not  that  very 

ries,  exhibiting  in  one  passage  the  form  *'  oap-  same  thing,  bnt  one  of  the  same  nature  ana 

tionem,'*  1 12,  and  in  another  tliat  of  *'capio-  (quality.  "Commodatum^' expressed  that  which 

nenu''  |  26.    If  the  expression  be  made  one  is  lent  to  another,  "vnth  the  understanding  that 

angle  word,  the  form  would  be  pignorisoapio.  the  very  same  thing  shall  be  restored  to  ns  a^^. 

Bee  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Gellius,  Koct.  Att.  "*  The  £nglish  law  considers  an  obligatio  ra 

VII.  10.  oontractaas  an  implied  contract;  such  a  con- 

^  Oaios,  rv.  1 87.  tract  **  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which, 

*  Gains,  IIL  1 88.  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  nn- 

*  Or  any  thing  else  which  can  be  weighed,    dertakes  to  perform."    Blackstone,  Comment, 
coimtad,  or  mettnred.    This  was  called  "ma-    Book  II.  c.  80,  SIX. 
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•gain.  One  part^  hoverer,  of  tlie  engagements  of  debiora,  tbea  being  bomnd  to 
paj  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  debt»  belonged  to  obngations  of 
another  elass,  those  contraotea  by  direct  words  of  eovenant;  for  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interast 
was  ar  matter  of. distinct  stipulation  between  the  contneting  parties."  Yet  al*  . 
though  this  may  seem  to  be  as  mueh  a  matter  of  voluntary  bacgain  as  any  deal> 
ing  between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
A  footing,  and  the  weaker  is  so  Uttle  in  a  condition  either  to  gain  more  fevorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  uiat  legislaton  hare 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogetW,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  lus  advan* 
tages ;  they  have  either  made  all  interest  of  money  ill^;al,  or  have  fixed  a  mazi» 
mum  to  its  amount  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  whik  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  hound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  unciarium  fodnus,**  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  langua^  either  one  per  cent,  or  cent  per  cent ; 
but  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,**  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cycHc  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months^ 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;*'  snd  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for^ 
ward  for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the  Gaulish  mvasion,  we 
hear  no  morts  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,"  ex  contractu,  contamed  all  promises  or  covenants 
obiintieuaniii  turn  ^^P'"*®*^  ^*  *  Certain  foHU  of  words ;  and  here  the  Roman  law 
^md^MiJLvt-  acknowledged  such  only  to  be  legally  binding  as  were  concluded 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  hun  who  made  it,  "  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
so  ?"  And  he  answered,  '*  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  mancipatio,  which  none  but  Roman  cit- 
izens might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
transkkted  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  tpcmdeo!^  A  Roman 
might  make  a  bmdinff  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  both 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  lAtin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  fa. 
eiam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  effect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law;*  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
null  and  void.    This,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

**  Gibbon,  Vol.  Vm.  obAp.  zliv.  p.  85,  8vo.  AthenswehayeWmff  j*£r0irof,rl«of  l^crrvf,  Ac., 

ed.  1807,  oonsiden  the  payment  of  interest  to  to  express  respectively  "interest  of  a  third  and 

follow  from  an  obligation  ex  oonsensn,  and  to  of  a  sixth  port  of  the  snm  borrowed."    And  aa 

oome  under  the  general  head  of  letting  and  hir-  the  Greek  expressions  denote  the  interest  for  a 

Ing,  looatio  and  oondnctio,  inaamnoh  as  interest  jesr,  althoagn  interest  was,  in  fJMSt,  paid  every 

may  be  considered  as  the  hire  paid  for  the  tern-  month,  so  the  nndarium  foanus,  in  like  man- 

porary  use  of  money.    The  view  given  in  the  ner,  may  mean  Interest  of  a  twelfth  part,  or 

text  IS  that  of  Hoineodos,  III.  15.  %  6,  and  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per  aimnm,  al- 

Hngo,  Geachiohte  des  Bom.  Beohta,  p.  280,  though  a  part  of  it  was  at  Rome  also  paid 

Ed.  9.  monthly. 

■  Tacitns,  Annal.  VI.  16.    <*  Dnodedm  tabu-  **  See  his  chapter  **  tberden  Unashdnsftwa,'* 

lis  sanctom,  ne  quia  nndario  foenore  ampKas  in  the  third  volnme  of  his  hiatory,  p.  61. 

exeroeret.**     Now,  the  nnda  being  the  well-  **Bee  Bockh,  "Staatshanahaltangder  Atha- 

Imown  twelfth  part  of  the  Roman  as,  or  nonnd,  ner,"  Vol.  I.  p.  148.  ^  In  I>emoatheneB'  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  old  times  twelve 


)Ivo  per  cent,  at  Athena  was  considered  low, 
being  still  tibe  standard  at  Borne,  uneiarinm  foe-       ■*  "  Obligationea  verbia  oontraotA."     Giina, 
nvs  would  be  a  ver^  natural  expression  for  "  in-    m.  92. 
toreet  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound,"  that  is^  of  a       **  Gains,  IIL  %  98. 
twelfth  part  of  the  sum  boirowed.    Thua,  at 
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tike  tmem;  ii  jb  iolMrlj  oonoeeted  with  tf^Mw,  and  dtnotad,  jinIhMj,  an  oatk 
tdmi  inth  the  saaetion  of  certais  peeuliar  rites,  auch  as  a  stranger  could  aot 
witDeaa  wHlumt  profanation.  We  maj  be  sore  that  ^Mmdeo  was  a  woid  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  patiieiaas  origtnally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  tbe  united  Roman  people 
of  patricians  and  ooauaonerB :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
move  used  in  a  corenaot  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  Qreek  or  an  Egyptian. 

IL  The  second  division  of  obligations  tnclnded  those  which  arise  from  our 
bavipg  wronged  our  ne^hbor,  the  obligation  of  nuddng  good,  or  ^  o^j^,,^  „  ^ 
makiBg  reparatioD  iw,  toe  iiuury  whi(^  we  have  done.  We  may  }^  uirof«kS«S 
ii^iire  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelinffs 
and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries"  to  the  person  were  dtvi^  by  the  twelve 
taUes  into  three  classes,  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  mjmred, 
the  law  ordered  retaUation,  "eye  for  ^e,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unkss  the  in}ured 
party  efaoae  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  /3.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or , 
crushed,  the  efiender  was  to  pay  three  hundred  ases.  7.  And  all  dther  bodily 
ittji^es  were  eompensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  ases.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Gaius,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
twenty-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  rery  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  eutn^ieB 
^Huch  KsBso  and  his  assodates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  oomnittior 
against  the  poorer  citiseos.  2.  Injuries'*  against  property,  on  the  other  han<C 
were  visited  severely.  A  thief  in  the  night**  might  be  law^ly  slmn  ;  or  by  day,** 
if  he  d^ended  iumself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scourged  and  given  over,*^  addioebatur,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
aad  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
nis  slave  forever.  Theft  not  caught  m  the  fact  was  punished  with  twofold  restir 
tation.**  If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,**  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ;  aad  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  3.  But  in  no  provision  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  ma»> 
ifest  than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited'  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  The;^  declared 
it  an  offence  for  which**  a  man  should  be  vdited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

■*  Gnmm,  HL  f  SS8.  predoe  penaltv  awarded  to  libels  la  the  twelve 

"*  Oeim,  ni.  i  189.  tables.    The  ronndatlon  of  oar  knowledge  on 

**  *^Sei  noz  furtnm  fitotnm  esit,  sei  im  occieit  this  subject,  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Angus- 

joare  caisus  eeto."    Fngm.  XII.  Tabular.  S 10,  tine  (de  Civit.  Dei,  IL  9),  ftx>m  the  fourth  book 

apndHanbold.  of  Cioero*8  treatise^BeSepublioA.  "Duodeoim 

**  Gains,  ad  ediistam  provinoiale,  quoted  in  tabuln  oum  perpauoas  res  oapite  sanzissent,  in 

the  IMgest,  ZLVII.  De  rartis,  L  54,  SS.  his  hano  quo<iae  sanoiendam  putaverunt,  si 

**  QmuM,  III,  (  189.  quis  oocentavisset,  sive   carmen  condidiBaet. 

**  Gaias,  IIL  1 190.  quod  in&miam  &oeret  flj^itiumve  alteri."  And 

"*  Gains,  III.  199,  19S.    The  notion  of  this  Augustine  in  another  place,  II.  12,  referring  to 

atfaoga  law  iras,  that  the  man  who  searched,  this  passage,  expresses  what  he  supposed  to  be 

bv  being  naked,  end  having  his  hands  oeon-  its  meaning  in  his  own  words  thus :  ^^Ci^Mte 


enriooa  that  this  eartfaordinary  oustom  seems  to  term,  were  common,  understands  Cioero's  words 
have  exiBted  aho  at  Athens.  See  the  following  as  si^nifyin^  the  "punishment  of  death."  Bot 
paiMugn  fkook  the  Otoods  of  Aristophanes,  v.  in  Cicero's  tmie.  when  the  punishment  of  death 
497,  ed.  Diadknl  was,  so  ftr  as  Boman  oitisens  were  concerned, 

nnknown  to  the  law,  the  expressions,  capite 

zaKPATBS.— 'lAi  «w,  K»r4B9o  MfiiriMr.  sanoire,  and  rea  capitalis,  generally,  as  is  well 

TFtVUAAUl.  44I«M  rl;  known,  have  a  milder  meaning,  and  caput  re- 

soap.  «<«,  4^4  yvfiytftf  thtivmi  vo^^at.  ten  to  tlie  <nvil  rather  than  to  the  natural  life  of 

ZTPEt.  aAA*  9kxjt  fmf^mttv  l/wy*  ck^^Mc.         a  oitixen.    Thus  Gains  says  expressly,  "  Posna 

manifest!  f^irti  ez  lege  XII.  tabularum  capitaUa 
"■  nme  hanra  besavaiioaa  ophuona  as  to  the   ezat,"  IIL  §  189.    And  then  he  goes  on,  ^Mam 
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pumsbments,  mrolnng  a  dinuDutio  capitis,  if  be  publicly  uttered  in  word  or 
writing  any  tbing  tbat  tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  bis  neigbbor.  Cicero  re- 
fers to  tbis  law,  as  proving  the  existence  of  sometbing  of  a  literature  in  tbe  times 
of  tbe  decemvirs ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  tbe  license  enjoyed  by  tbe  comic 
poets » at  Athens.  No  doubt  satirical  son^  are  sufficiently  ancient,  and  these 
were  the  literature  which  the  decemvirs  c&eaded ;  tbe  coarse  jests  which  were 
uttered  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph.  But  tbe  effect 
of  tbis  law  was  to  make  the  ancient  poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught  the  same  infection.  If 
tbe  poet  Nsevius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line,  "  Fato  Romae 
fiunt  Metelli  consules,"  we  may  readily  understand  bow  little  an  bumble  writer,  in 
recording  the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to  speak  of  them 
truly.  And  hence  it  has  happened  tbat  tbe  falsehood  of  tbe  Roman  annals  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  tbe  Roman 
history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  tbe  license  of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  tbe  innocence  of  Nicias,  nor 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  But  has  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  tbeu"  merit  ?  And  bow  different  is  tbe  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  tbe 
one  hand,  by  tbe  free  pens  of  tbe  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  tbe  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence ! 

All  tbe  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  case  punished  capitally, 
it  was  rather  that  tbe  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
bis  own  hands  the  extremest  measure  of  vengeance,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  tbe  deliberate  sentence  of  tbe  judge.  But  some  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  tbe  strictest  sense ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  tbe  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  quaes- 
tores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.     Of  tbis  sort  were  parricide," 

liber  yerberatns  addioebatnr  e!  cai  fortnm  fece-  ment  of  a  libeller  involved  in  it  a  diminntio  ca- 
nt" On  the  other  hand,  not  to  insist  on  Hor-  pitis,  and  was  thus,  in  the  Koman  sense  of  the 
aoe'a  line,  "  Vertere  modam  formidine  fhstb,"  term,  capital.  It  may  be,  also^  that  the  sen- 
Comatns.  the  scholiast  on  Persius,^  says  ex-  tcnce '^iitfhste  ferietur,"  not  bem^  limited  with 
pressly,  "  L^  XII.  tabnlanun  cautdm  est,  ut  the  oarefal  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law,  waa, 
jtutibus  femvtur^  ^ni  pnblice  invehebator,"  when  executed  with  severity,  fatal ;  and  that  a 
Ac  Yet  still  there  is  another  question,  for  the  man  who  had  thus  died  unaer  his  punishment 
mflitary  punishment  of  the  ftistuarium  was  no-  was  considered  as  jure  csbsus.  It  miffht  Uins 
toriously  often  &tal ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  be  truly  said,  that  ubels  were  punished  capital- 
expression  "  fusti  ferire,"  included  eyen  a  beat-  ly,  in  toe  later  sense  of  the  term,  if  the  puniah- 
ing  to  death.  Thus  we  read  of  Egnatius  Metel-  ment  might,  in  fact,  be  made  to  amount  to  a 
luB,  **  qui  uxorem  fuste  percnssam  interemit,"  sentence  of  death,  at  the  discretion  of  thoa« 
Valer.  Max.  VI.  8.  §  9,  where  the  words  fuste  who  inflicted  it.  But  the  law  meant  only,  that 
peronssam  are,  I  tnink,  meant  to  describe  the  the  libeller  should  be  beaten,  and  incur  also  a 
manner  of  the  death,  rather  than  a  punishment  diminutio  capitis :  and  this  was  sufficiently  se- 
inflicted  preyiously  to  the  capital  one.  And  vere,  when  we  find  that  the  most  grievous  Dod- 
yet  Aistiffatio,  in  tne  estimate  of  the  later  law.  ily  injuries,  although  visited  bv  punishment  in 
waa  a  mflder  jpunishment  than  flaffellatio ;  ana  kind,  yet  did  not  involve  any  forfeiture  of  civil 
the  Di^t<ialis  it  ^*  fustigationis  admonitio." —  rights.  . 
See  Hemeocius,  IV.  18,  $7.  ^  Every  one  knows  the  fSamous  punishment 

If  we  look  to  the  later  law,  in  order  to  leam  of  the  parricide,  that  he  should  be  soonrffed, 
what  was  then  the  punishment  of  libel,  we  then  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  in  company  with  a  dog, 
shall  And  that,  according  ib  Ulpian  (Digest.  I>e  a  viper,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  the 
injur,  et  famoeis  libellis,  I.  6,  S  9),  the  libeller  sea.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  a  law 
was  to  be  intestabilis,  thafls,  he  oould  neither  of  the  twelve  tables.  Cicero  mentions  only  the 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  make  a  sewinjif  up  of  the  parricide  in  a  sack,  and  tbirow- 
will.  And  in  the  somewhat  vague  language  of  ing  him  into  the  river.  And  he  merely  sayn, 
the  Thepdosian  Code,  IX.  84,  f  10,  libbers  are  *^  Mi^oroe  nostri  supplicium  in  parriddaa  sin- 
to  dread  '^ultorem  suis  oeryicibus  ^ladium."  gulare  exoogitaverunt,"  pro  Roado  Amerino, 
Bat  ^^famosilibelli,"  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  25.  It  may  have  been  a  traditional  punish- 
means,  perhaps,  something  diiferent  from  the  ment,  older  than  even  the  twelve  tables.  So, 
libellous  carmina  of  the  XII.  tables.  again,  nothing  is  known  of  the  law  of  thA 

On  the  whole,  it  la  certain  that  the  puniah-  twelve  tablea  respecting  murder.    Pliny  only 
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■nd  probably  all  murder,  anon,**  fiilse  witaess,**  injviiiig  a  neigbbor't  com 
bj  nigbt,"  witchcraft,*'  and  treason.**^  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was 
death,  ^her  by  beheading,  hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Taipeiaa 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burmng  alive.  This  last  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  by  the  lawyers,  confinnatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  that  there  was  a,  time 
when  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters.''*  The  "  ene- 
mies'* here  meant  could  not  nave  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  ciyil  or  domestic  law  of  Rome ; 
they  must  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre* 
served  till  the  latest  period  of  the  commonwealth,  were  solemnly  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced  by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end 
of  their  trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  their  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  banishment,  we  are  inchned  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 
that  alUiough  the  Roman  law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,^  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  should  be  granted ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  earl^ 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide  theur 
trial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  England. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 

almost  of  greater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved ^^-*tt^ii„ 

in  much  greater  obscurity.  Four  or  five  enactments  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  us  :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people'^*  from 
the  sentence  of  every  magistrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials'^  should  be  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  3.  That  privilegia,*^*  or  acts  of  pain  and 
penalties  against  an  indi\ndual,  should  be  unlawful.  4.  That  the  last  decision^* 
of  the  people  should  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,"  and 

maj*  tbat  the  taming  oattle  into  a  neighbor's  were  bailable.**    Blaoketone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  898. 

com  by  night  was  punished  by  the  twelve  ta-  The  statute  law  has  greatly  restricted  this  pow- 

Ues  more  severely  than  murder:  insomuch  aa  er,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  justices  of  the  peace  are 

the  ofleuder  was  nanffed  up  as  devoted  to  C»-  ooncemed ;   for  "  the  court  of  King^s  bench 

res,  and  so  put  to  death.  Histor.  Katur.  XVIII.  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  be  it  ^~ 


8.    Of  coarse  murder  was  punished,  and  prob-  son,  murder,  or  any  other  offence."    Blaok< 

ably  with  death;   but  the  criminal  was  be-  stone,  IV.  p.  299.    This  last  doctrine,  however, 

helped,  we  may  suppose,  and  this  would  be  was  contested  by  Junius,  in  his  famous  letter 

considered  as  a  leas  punishment  than  hanging,  to   Lord   Mansfield,  in  which   he  contenda, 

**  Oaios,  rv.  ad  Lee.  XII.  tabulanim  apud  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 

Digest.  XLVIL  'Ht.  IX.  S  9.    Be  inoendio,  man  law,  that  no  power  could  bail  a  thief  taken 

ruinl,  naufragio.             '  with  the  manner,  that  is,  with  the  thinjir  stolen 

**  An] us  Oellius,  XX.  1.  upon  him.    In  cases  of  crimes  oonmutted  by 

*"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XVIII.  8.  persons  of  high  bhrth,  like  Kabso  Qninctius,  th« 

**  Plinv,  Hist.  Natur.  XXVIII.  fi.  being  allowed  to  offer  bail  was  a  means  of 

*  Dirat.  XL VIII.    Tit.  VI.  |  3.    Ad  Le-  evadmg  justice ;  and  so  it  was  found  to  be  in 

g«m  Jmiam  Majestatis.  Englitnd,  before  parliament  interfered  to  amend 

*'  Digest.  XLVUL    Tit.  XIX.    De  poBnis,  Jthe  common  law.    But  humble  and  ordina^ 

1.  8,  S  2.    Hostee  autem  item  transfugie  eA  poe-  criminals  would  not  equally  be  allowed  to  pro» 

ni  afficiuntur,  ut  vivi  exurantur.     Godefroy  by  it. 

remarks  that  we  never  read  of  enemies  so  pun-  ^'  Cicero,  de  S^pnblioA.  11.  81. 

iehed,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read  **  nos-  ^^  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 

tes,  i.  «.  transfuffe,"  as  if  deserters  alone  were  ^*  Cicero,  de  JjCgibua,  III.  19. 

intended.    I  believe  that  the  common  reading  ''*  Livy,  VII.  17 ;  IX.  84. 

is  right,  but  that  it  relates,  as  I  have  observed!  "  See  Festus  in  *^  Sanates."— But  it  is  right 

to  the  Somans,  who  were  declared  enemies  of  to  say  that  the  sentence  haa  been  coiqectura^y 

their  eonnti^.    That  a  foreign  enemy,  how-  restored  by  ScaUger,  all  the  words  actually  r»- 

ever^  might  be  sometimes  so  treated,  is  not  im-  maining  in  the  MS.  beinf  these,  which  I  nav* 

"'^•^ble,  aa  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Cyras'  ptintedin  the  Roman  chioaoter : 

'  nent  of  Crcesua.  in  zU  nexo  tohUogvs 

'By  the  ancient  oommoa  law  all  ftloniea  forti  lanatifiKf  iMmj^u  mtQ» 
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be  ^0  Temamed  1^  hte  master  of  bcAh,  sohrtnt,  i^oidd  be  equal  in  Ae  sigfat 
ef  the  law ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  sbduld  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  And 
the  same  legal  equality  is  gi^en,  also,  to  the  ftHtia  and  the  sanas  ;^  terms  wbiek 
were  merely  guessed  at  in  the  Augustan  affe,  and  whioh  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascr^ed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Gioero  described  as  full  of  unequal  laws,^*  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marriages ;  if  a  burgher 
married  l^e  daughter  of  a  piebesan,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  cmidi- 
tion,  and  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could  inherit  from  hkn  if  he  died 
iBteslate. 

IVith  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  hoi 
Tk9  •  tama  tkoai  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  tcuor  of  tho  whole  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  entire 
dMgM  eftetod  by  um  text  of  thc  twelvc  tables  before  us,  we  should  probably  find  in 
*i3rao>«;ffIId^StiSt  them*  HO  dlroct  mention  of  the  great  constitutional  chanffes  which 
tw  y  uiiiM.  ^^  decemvirs  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to  haye  effected.     Their 

code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit- 
uent power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the  veiy 
eoroposition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself,  was  so  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.     When  we 


The  words  in  ItalioB,  wUoh  complete  the  lines, 
were  sapplied  by  Sciliffer.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  Obap.  Xllf.  note  89,  that  the  only 
existing  MS.  of  Feetna  has  Bofiered  from  a  lire, 
by  which  half  of  many  of  the  pages  has  been 
burnt  away  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  so 
that  every  line  is  left  mutilated. 

*^  Our  whole  knowledfi^e  of  this  enactment  is 
-derived  from  the  mutilated  article  in  Festus, 
on  the  word  "  Sanates."  The  epitome  of  Pan- 
lus  gives  a  foolish  etymolopr?  and  says  that  the 
Sanates  were  people  dwellmg  above  and  below 
Some,  who  first  revolted,  but  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  were  called  "  Sa- 
nates:" **  quasi  sanatA  mente."  And  the 
"Fortes,"  aooording  to  Paulus,  were  "boni 
qui  nunquam  dcfecerant  a  populo  Bomano." 
This  is  all  improbable  enough;  but  Nicbuhr 
Bi^s  that  the  terms  sanas  and  fortis  must  prob- 
Ably  be  understood  either  of  bondmen  and  f^^e- 
men,  or  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  vassals 
in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the  colonists. 
It  is  impoBsiblej  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  give  any  tmng  more  certain  on 
the  subject. 

^  Cicero,  de  Bepubliot,  11.  87. 

*"  The  twelve  ta!blos  were  extant  down  to  the 
latest  age  of  Roman  literature,  and  their  con- 
tents were  familiarly  known.  Had  they  con- 
tained, therefore,  many  regulations  of  a  con- 
■titnent  cast,  such,  for  instance,  as  related  to 
the  powers  of  the  several  orders  in  the  state, 
to  the  enrolment  of  the  burghers  and  their 
olients  in  the  tribes,  the  Roman  writers  could 
not  possibly  have  showed  such  ^reat  ignorance 
of  the  early  state  of  their  constitution,  as  they 
have  done  actually.  On  one  point,  however, 
on  which  the  twelve  table^  appear  to  have 
spoken  expressly,  the  practice  and  the  law  in 
after  times  may  seem  to  have  been  at  variance. 
I  allude  to  the  famous  provision,  "  De  capite 
dvis  nisi  per  maximum  oomitiatum  ne  ferun- 
to,"  a  provision  whioh  appears  to  make  the 
eenturies  the  sole  criminid  court,  and  to  require 
that  everv  ordinarv  felon  should  be  tried  before 
them ;  wnich  we  know  was  not  the  case,  and 
would  b*ve  been,  in  AMt,  abawd  and  impooai- 


ble.  Bnt^  in  the  first  place,  the  inatitati^n  of 
the  judices  select!,  in  later  times,  was  intended 
to  be  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  whole  peo- 
|»le  for  judicial  purposes ;  so  that  a  condemna- 
tion by  these  judges  was  final,  and  could  not 
be  appealed  against  like  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  (Cicero.  Philipp.  I.  c.  9).  And, 
agom,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  iurisdictioE 
of  the  centuries  all  those  cases  of  fiiBgrant  and 
evident  guilt,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
notions,  needed  no  trial  at  all.  The  difference 
in  the  penalty  aflixed  to  the  crimes  of  fnrtnm 
manifestum  and  neo  manifestum.  is  very  re- 
markable :  in  the  former  case,  tne  thief  was 
scourged  and  given  over,  addictua,  to  the  party 
whom  he  Had  injured:  in  the  latter  case  he 
had  onlv  to  restore  twofold.  &o  the  man  who 
attacked  his  neighbor  in  satirical  songs,  the 
murderer  caught  "  red  hand,"  the  incendiary 
detected  in  setting  fire  to  his  neighbor's  house 
or  oorru  would,  like  the  tar  manirastns,  be  hur- 
ried off  at  once  to  condign  punishment,  and  all 
trial  would  be  held  unnecesaaiy.  And  the 
aame  summairy  justice  would  be  dealt  to  the 
fiilse  witness  and  to  the  rioter.  It  is  probable, 
alsOj  that  the  magistrates,  using  that  lafge  dis- 
cretion which  the  practice  pf  Rome  gave  them, 
would  punish  summarilv  crimes  as  to  which 
the  guilt  of  the  acousea  waa  perfectly  clear, 
even  though  he  xni(^ht  not  have  oeen  caught  in 
the  fact.  When  it  is  farther  remembered,  tiiat 
slaves  and  stnuojBfen  were  wholly  subject  to  the 
mofl^ati^tAa*  {iiina/if/tt;/^*!    aud  thst  thoro  are 


states  of  society  in  whioh  crimes  of  a  serioua 
description  are  extremely  rare,  it  mav  be  oon- 
ceived  that  the  criminal  business  of  the  oentn- 
ries  would  not  be  verv  engrossing. 

However,  if  M.  Manlius  was,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  comitia  of 
curitt,  and  not  by  the  centuries,  it  would  have 
been  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  But  the  story  of  Manlius,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  amied 
upon ;  and  it  will  not,  peiiiapB,  be  found  ne- 
oessary  to  suppose  that  he  waa  really  sentenMd 
by  the  curies. 
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find  the  censor  Q.  Ilaximii8^  aimihiktiiig  at  once  the  politieal  influ-  ^  ^^  .itKUdbf 
enoe  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  by  confining  all  freedmen  to  ^^7!Lb««Mta. 
four  tribes  only ;  when  we  read  of  another  censor,  M.  livius,"  dis-  ****"* 
franchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  power  so  extravagant  mdeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as 
appears,  perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  liberty  could  be  con- 
sistent with  such  an  extraordinary  prerogative  vested  m  the  magistrate.  But  if 
common  censors  in  ordinary  times  possessed  such  authority,  mucn  more  would  it 
be  enjoyed  by  the  decemviri.  They  therefore  altered  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
people  at  their  discretion ;  the  clients  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  burghers  them- 
selves, were  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oldest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  coinitia  of  centuries  assumed  that  form  m  which 
alone  they  existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introduced  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  the  Forum,  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
mto  the  tribes  of  the  commons,  they  still  retained  their  own  comitia  of  curisB,  and 
their  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  every  mafiristrate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  imperium,  and  of  voUng  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  uie  tribes 
or  centuries. 

ButNiebuhr  has  further  conjectured  that  the  decemvirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  magistracy,  like  the  archons  at  Athens  in  their  original  f^„^„,„  ^f  ^r  ir 
constitution ;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mill-  ff*^J2;*p*2ST'*' 
taiy  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  qusestores  parricidii,  were  to  be 
united  in  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  from 
the  plebeians,  and  to  remain  in  <^ce  for  five  years.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  the  tribunitian  power,  intended 
spedally  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  tribuneship  was  not  to  exist  in. 
the  future  constitution. 

Niebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvirate,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  question ;  and  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  contain 
in  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  doubtless,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  accounts ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto- 
ries of  QincinDatus  or  Coriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  account 
of  the  second  decemvirate,  of  the  tyranny  of  Appiua  and  the  death  of  Viiginiay 
not  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  but  as  considering  it,  to  use  the 
language  of  Thucydides,  as  being  m  the  mam  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SECOND  DECEMVIBATE-STORY  OF  VIRGINIA-REVOLUTION  OP  805. 


yitp  iavrOv  Ixovffty  of  Sid  5v/idy  lirtxttpodnti* — Abibtotli,  Politica,  V.  11. 


The  first  decemvirs,  according  to  the  general  tradition*  of  the  Roman  annalists, 
DMNDTin  •■•  •toetod  &^^®"^^^  Uprightly  and  well,  and  their  laws  of  the  ten  tables 
JtaSSfaF"*  ^^  ^^^^  J^^*  *°^  good.  All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another 
year ;  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  decemvirs  declared  that  their  work  was  not  yet 
complete,  and  that  two  tables  still  required  to  be  added.  And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  the  patricians,*  L.  Quinctius  Cincimiatus,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolini «,  and 
C.  Claudius,  became  candidates  for  the  decemvirate ;  but  the  commons  had  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and  might  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  in  their  hands.  Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  had  been  found  seemingly  trustworthy :  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known  supporters  of  the  old  ascend- 
ency of  the  burghers.  Appius  availed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.  But  his  colleagues,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  him,  contrived*  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  the  new  'decemvirs  ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer who  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  language,'  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  offijred :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.  But  the  peo- 
ple might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the  second  time,  and,  passing, 
over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  all  the  high  aristocratical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  five  plebeians.  The  pa- 
tricians^ were  M.  Cornclhis  Maluginensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  mne 
years  before ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  L.  Minucius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  206,  and  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  who  had  been  already  thrice 
consul,  in  287,  289,  and  295.  Kseso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Q.  Pce- 
telius,  are  expressly  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  plebeians ;  and  we  know  of 
none  but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 
gle exception,*  of  the  second.  The  remuning  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Antonius 
Merenda,  and  M.  Rabuleius,  and  these  we  should  judge  from  their  names  to  have 

*  Liv7,  in.  88,  84.  the  Postdii,  Antonii,  and  Rabuleii ;  and  the  pa- 

*  livy,  III.  85.  tridan  branches  of  these  familiea  may  have  De- 

*  Liyy,  III.  86.  oome  extinct  long  before  the  time  when  their 

*  livy,  III.  86.    Dionysins,  X.  58.  namel»  became  famooa  in  hietory.    livy  aeoms 
^  *  A  vestal  virgin  of  the  name  of  Oppia  is  men-  to  have  regarded  the  decemviri  as  all  patridana ; 

tioned  in  the  annals  of  the  year  271  (livy,  II.  and  if  their  names  had  presented  a  manifest 

4S),  and  she  most  have  been  a  patrician.    Nor  proof  of  the  contrary,  he  sorely  most  have  been 

is  it  improbable  that  there  was,  in  the  times  of  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  as  the  plebeian  Duilins 

the  decemvirij  a  patridan  as  well  as  a  plebeian  acts  an  important  part  in  hia  narrative  of  thia 

flunilv  of  Dnilii,  just  as  there  were  patrician  and  yery  perioa. 
plebcdan  Bidnii.    And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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been  pleboaoa  also ;  but  Dionysius  distingaisbes  them  from  the  three  preceding 
them,  and  classes  them  with  three  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  <tf 
no  great  personal  distinction.  * 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 
power,  haye  often  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny, 
yet  these  have  comm(»ily  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  principles  *"  *^'^^' 
as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy ;  and  thus  they  nave  done  scarcely 
leas  good  in  destroying  what  was  evil,  than  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good,  Biit 
to  give  absolute  power  to  an  aristocratical  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 
An  aristocracy  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot  is 
always  tempted  to  court  its  favor ;  and  if  he  is  bound  to  it  b^  old  connections, 
and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.  So  it  was 
with  Appius :  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  his  election,  he  reconciled  himself 
with  his  old  party,*  and  labored  to  convince  the  patricians  that  not  their  own 
favorite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  C.  Claudius,  could  have 
served  their  cause  more  efifectually  than  himself.  Accordingly  the  decemvirate 
rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.  The  associations  or  clubs,^  Km- 
so's  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny  ;  even  the  better 
p&tricians  forgave  the  excesses'  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency  ; 
tbe  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 
by  fresh  restraints,  was  released  even  from  those  which  had  formerly  held  it ; 
instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 
the  old  kingly  sovereignty.  Now,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 
tbe  Tarquins  was  a  real  gain ;  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 
condescensions  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 
had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Rome.  But  this  was  at  an  end ; 
and  by  a  just  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which  they  had 
desired  was  become  their  chastisement ;  and  the  decemvirate,  which  had  been 
designed  to  level  all  the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  mstrument  of 
restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemvirate  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  aris- 
tocratical royalty,*  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held  ^  .ddtwotrtiMio 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  smgle  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to  one  jj^f  uSaS!^  ^ 
single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared  by  the  whole 
order.  Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kings.  Each  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,*®  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  colleges  of  ordinary 
niagistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Boman  law,  "  melior  est 
conditio  prohibentis,''  which  gave  to  each  member  of  the  collie  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues.  But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath"  each 
to  respect  his  colleagues'  majesty  ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
do.  Then  followed  all  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  and  tyr- 
annies ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patrician  youth  was  let  loose  without  restr^nt  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  plebeians."    Meanwhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete 

*  livy  in.  86.  AUqnandin  sequatns  inter  om-       *  Decern  re^m  species  erat.    livy,  III.  86. 
nes  terror  fiiit:  pftiiUatim  totus  vertere  in  pie-       ^  Cum  fascibufl  secares  iUigatas  proferebMiA. 
bem  oaspit.     Abstinebator  a  patribus,  in  tm-    Livy,  III.  86. 

nuliom  libidinoee  cnidelitorqne  oonanlebattir.  ^  InteroesBionein   consenaa   aostolenBt,   b 

^  Patriciis  jnvenibns  Bepaerantlatera,  eorum  livy's  expreAsion,  III.  86.    DionyBios  adds, 

estervs  tribunalia  obeederant.     Livy,  III.  87.  SfKta  rtftAvTss  iir&^fiiira  r^  wX^u,  X.  59.    Theeo 

'Brmtpdav  i*aaTw  nvityv,  htXtyiitam  rohs  Bpan-  oftths  reaeoibled  those  which  were  sometimea 

rrfnvf  rwv  vim»  Koi  9f/viy  mhroif  hrtrvSct^rdrnt.  taken  by  the  ruling  members  of  the  Greek  oil* 

r^onvsins,  X.  60.  garohios :  koI  rw  6^inf  Katt6¥ovt  IvofMc,  cai  fiovXniwm 

•  Frimores  Patnim— neo  |)robare  que  llerent,  If  u  iv  lx«  Mieiv,    Aristotle,  Pohtica,  V.  9. 
et  credere  h»nd  indignis  aoddere :  avide  mon>  "  Dionysins,  XI.  2. 

do  ad  libertatem  in  servitutem  eutpaos  juvare 
ndUe.    Iivy,IIL87. 


n«  SabiDM  and  MqvX- 
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the  triumpli  of  their  party.  The  two  tables  which  they  added  to  the  former  ten 
are  descrioed  by  Oicero  as  eontaininff  *'  unequal  laws ;  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riages between  the  patricians  and  plebbians  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  amongst 
the  number.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been  hitherto 
legale  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  connubia :  and  therefore  if  a  patrician,  as  I 
have  said,  married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  became  plebeians.  Still 
they  were  common  in  fact ;  and  as  tne  object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  de- 
cemvirs was,  in  part,  to  unite  the  two  oniers  into  one  people,  so  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  made  legal.  It  was  therefore  like  the  loss  of  an 
actual  right,  when  the  decemvirs,  instead  of  legalizing  these  marriages,  enacted 
a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  as  if  they  intended  for  the  future  actually  to 
prohibit  them  altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.  But  as  it  drew  near  to  its 
Tbw  iwoiT*  to  niafai  ®^^^®»  *^®  deccmvirs  showed  no  purpose  of  resigning  their  offices, 
«h^  poir^afitttu  or  of  appiointing  successors.  Whether  it  was  really  a  usurpa- 
^^*"'  tion,  or  whether  they  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
year,"  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  even  in  the  former  case  the 
great  body  of  the  patricians,  however  personally  disappointed,  should  have  sup- 
ported the  decemvirs  as  upholding  the  ascendency  of  their  order,  rather  than  in- 
cur the  danger  of  reviving  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  nrmly  established ;  and  the  outrages  of  themselves 
and  their  party  became  continually  more  and  more  intolerable,  so  that  numbers 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Rome,^^  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome  proved  again  her  best 
friends.  Since  the  year  297  external  wars  seem  to  have  been  sus- 
pended, partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the  great 
plague  on  the  neighboring  nations,  partly  because  the  Romans 
themselves  were  engrossed  with  their  own  afiairs  at  home.  But  now  we  hear  of 
an  invasion  both  from  the  Sabines  and  the  ^quians ;  the  former  assembled  their 
forces  at  Eretum,"  and  from  thence  ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hber :  the  latter  encamped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  Tusculum  which  lay  immediately  below  them.  Then  the  decemvirs  called 
together  the  senate,  which,  hitherto,  it  is  said,  they  had  on  no  occasion  thought 
proper  to  consult.  The  high  aristocratical  party,  headed  by  the  Quinctii**  and 
0.  Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  decemvirs  for  still  retain- 
ing their  power ;  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus"  were  celebrated 
by  posterity  for  following  a  more  decided  course,  and  upholding  the  general  lib- 
erty of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  against  the  common  enemy." 
One  army,  commanded  by  three  of  the  decemvirs,  was  led  out  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
bines at  Eretum ;  another  marched  towards  Algidus  to  protect  the  Tusculana ; 
Ap|Hua  Claudius,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Sp.  Oppius,  remained  in  Rome  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

"  KiebuliT  ooDBiden  it  M  oertunt^st  the  de-  a  madfitrate  of  his  office,  "  abroeare  magiatra- 
oemvirs  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  tarn,    was  aoconnted  a  most  viment  meaaare ; 
a  year.    VoL  II.  p.  828.    Kng.  "timsl.    Other-  it  was  to  be  resigned,  and  not  wrested  from  him 
wise,  he  aaysj  they  woold  not  have  been  re-  by  any  other  power.    The  senate  ejected  Cinna 
qoired  to  resi^  tneir  power,  but  interreges  m>m  the  eonsalship ;  bat  Paterculua  remarka 
would,  immediatriy  on  the  expiration  of  their  on  the  act  that  ^*  h»c  injuria  homine  <mam  ex- 
offioo,  have  stepped  into  their  place.     This,  emplo  dignior  fuit."    They  were  not  disposed 
however,  does  not  seem  to  follow.    In  peace-  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  against  the  do- 
able times,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  held  his  oemvirs. 
oensoralup  beyond  the  legal  term  of  eighteen  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  2. 
months,  in  denanoe  of  the  .£milian  law,  and  it  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  8.    livy,  IH.  88. 
does  not  appear  that  the  tribunes,  or  any  other  "  Dionysius,  XI.  15. 
power,  oould  actually  turn  him  out  of  his  office :  "  livy.  III.  89. 
ne  was  only  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  "  I>lvy»  UI.  41. 
he  did  not  reaign.    Livy,  IX.  84.    To  deprive 
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Both  annies,  however,  were  unaaecettfal ;  and  both,  after  having  been  bealen 
by  the  enemy,  fled,  the  one  to  Tuaculnm,  the  other  to  the  neigh-  itftj^. „„!„,„ 
borhood  of  ^enie,^*  within  the  Roman  territory.  Here  they  re-  ^**'*- 
mained,  or  here,  at  least,  the  story  leaves  them,  till  the  tidings  of  the  last  ontrtge 
of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny  aroused  them,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  the  wont 
enemies  of  their  country  were  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Appios  Claudius*^  had  stayed  behind  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  the  city. 


against  < 

ius,  who  had  been  tribune  some  time  since,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law 
for  assiffning  out  the  Aventine  to  the  commons.  One  dav  as  the  maiden, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  Vas  going  to  the  Forum  to  school  (for  the  schools 
were  then  kept  in  booths  or  stalls  round  the  market-place),  Marcus  Claudius,  a 
client  of  ApfHus,  hud  hands  on  her,  and  claimed  her  as  his  slave.  Her  nurse 
ciied  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  her,  and  when  they  heard  who 
vas  her  father,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  they  were  the  more  earnest  t^ 
defend  her  from  wronff.  But  M.  Claudius  said  that  he  meant  no  violence,  he 
would  try  his  right  at  Taw,  and  he  summoned  the  maiden  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Appius.  So  they  went  before  the  decemvir,  and  then  Claudius  said  that 
the  maiden  s  real  mother  had  been  his  slave ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Yirginius,  hav- 
ing no  children,  had  gotten  this  child  from  its  mother,  and  had  presented  it  to 
Yirginius  as  her  own.  This  he  would  prove  to  Yimnius  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  return  to  Rome ;  meanwhile  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  master 
should,  m  the  interval,  keep  possession  of  his  slave.  The  friends  of  the  maiden 
answered,  that  her  father  was  now  absent  m  the  commonwealth's  service ;  they 
would  send  him  word,  and  within  two  days  he  would  be  in  Rome.  **  Let  the 
cause,"  they  said,  '^wait  only  so  long.  The  law  declares  expressly,  that  m  all 
cases  like  this,  every  one  shall  be  considered  free  till  he  be  proved  a  slave. 
Therefore  the  maiden  ou^ht  to  be  left  with  her  friends  till  the  day  of  trial.  Put 
not  her  fair  fame  in  penl  by  giving  up  a  free-bom  maiden  mto  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  she  knows  not"  But  Appius  said,  *'  Truly,  I  know  the  law  of  which 
you  speak,  and  I  hold  it  just  and  good,  for  it  was  I  myself  who  enacted  it.  But 
this  maiden"  cannot  in  any  case  be  free ;  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  to 
her  master.  Kow  as  her  father  is  not  here,  who  but  her  master  can  have  any 
title  to  her?  Wherefore  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  L.  Yirginius  come,  and  let 
bim  give  sureties  that  he  will  brinsr  her  forth  before  my  judgment-seat  when  the 
cause  shall  be  tried  between  them.  But  then  there  came  forward  the  maiden's 
uncle,  P.  Numitorius,  and  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed ;  and  they  spoke 
so  k>udly  against  the  sentence,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be  roused,  and  Ap- 
{nus  feared  a  tumult.  So  he  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  L.  Yirginius,  and  of  the 
lights  of  fathers  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause  wait  till  the  next 
day;  «but  then,"  he  said,  "if  Yirginius  does  not  appear,  I  tell  Icilius  and  hia 
fellows,  that  I  will  support  the  laws  which  I  have  made,  and  their  violence  shall 
not  prevail  over  justice."  Thus  the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her 
Mends  sent  off  in  haste  to  her  father,  to  bid  him  come  with  all  speed  to  Rome : 
and  they  gave  security  to  Claudius  that  she  should  appear  beft>re  Appius  the 
next  day,  and  then  they  took  her  home  in  safety. 

The  messenger^  reached  the  camp  that  same  evening,  and  Ybrgmius  obtained 
leave  of  absence  on  the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  Tinhim  Mam   «• 
watch  of  the  night     Appius  had  sent  off  also  to  his  colleagues,  »«>•*»*••«*»• 
praying  them  not  to  let  Yirginius  go :  but  his  message  came  too  late. 

*  JAyj,  III.  4S.  "  In  ea  qus  inptliiBmaBasit,  nfiininemeMS 

"  Lily,  ni.  44.  et  seqq.  alinm  ooi  dominius  possessione  cedat    livy, 

^  aoero  calls  him  I>Qcimns  "^HiiRiiiiua.  Be    III.  46. 

RepuljKi,  II.  87.  "  livy,  HI.  4S. 
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Early  in  the  morning  Yirginius,**  in  mean  attire,  like  a  suppliant,  led  bis  daugh- 
ftdRiMBt  or  AvDi  ^^  down  to  the  Forum ;  and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great 
vStoiyioTT  ^  company  of  jfiiends,  went  with  him.  He  appealed  to  all  the  peo- 
SrS/SS&iS^  pie  for  their  aid;  "for  this,"  said  he,  "is  not  my  cause  only,  but 
the  cause  of  all."  So  also  spoke  Icilius ;  and  tbe  mothers  who 
followed  Virfipnius  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  words.  But  Appius  heeded  nothing  but  his  own  wicked  passion^  and 
before  Claudius  had  done  speaking,  without  suffering  Yii^inius  to  reply,  he  hast- 
ened to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  adjudged  the  maiden  to  be  considered 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  be  proved  to  be  free-bom ;  and  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  natural  and  civil, 
was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  tfie  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Virgin- 
ius  threatened  the  decemvir,  that  he  would  not  tamelv  endure  so  great  a  wrong. 
Appius,  however,  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armea  jpatricians  with  him ;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgment-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  that  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  might  learn  whether  she  were  really 
his  child  or  no.  "  If  I  am  indeed  not  ner  father,  I  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter. 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  called 
afterwards  the  "  new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  memory,  and  there 
he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child, 
to  keep  thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, "  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him :  he  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  for  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  camp  by  Tusculum. 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.  Icilius"  and  Numitorius  held  up  the  maid* 
TuMitiiiiiieoitT-  fhm  ^^'^  ^^7  to  thc  pcoplc,  and  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of 
*jjj^»  j[jj^«w*«i  the  decemvir's  passion.  A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 
"^  in  such  strength,  that  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
leriiu  and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the  time  for  action  was  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appijis  and  his  lictors,  and  his  patrician 
satellites,  were  overborne  b^  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  his 
jbce  with  his  robe,  and  fled  mto  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In  vain  did  his  col- 
league, Oppius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him ;  he  found  the  people  al- 
ready triumphant,  and  had  nothing  ebe  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread 
oi  a  new  secession  of  the  conmions,  and  a  restoration  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.  Yir^inius"  had  arrived  at 
Tk«  am  of  Aicidu  *^®  camp,  jfollowed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary 
SS!!l£^  A^Sbf*  ^®*s.  His  bloody  knife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body, 
*^  '  and  the  strange  si^ht  of  so  many  unarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 

the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  called  on 
Ins  feUow-aOldiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feeling  possessed  them  all: 
they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Rome, 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end ;  tbe  army  entered  the 
city ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
there,  in  their  own  proper  home  and  city,  they  established  themselves  in  anna. 

••Iivy,m.47,etieqq.  »  Livy,  lU.  48, 49.  ■Iivy,m.60. 
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When  deputies  from  the  senate  were  sent  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  the 
soldiers  snouted  that  thej  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  hut  to  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius.  Meanwhile,  Vlrginius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  trihunes  to 
act  as  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  who  took  the  name  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  but  designed  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 

The  army  near  Fidens  was  also  in  motion.*'  Icilius  and  Numitorius  had  ex- 
cited it  by  goin^  to  the  camp,  and  spreading  the  story  of  the  mis-  ThtAmyflomruMMi 
erable  fate  of  Virginia.  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs  *^*^ 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  He  advised  them  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  army ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine. 
The  twenty  tribunes  then  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  the  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.  Had  the 
senate  chosen,  it  might,  no  doubt,  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  have  B«tk  •hbim,  fciiow«< 
deposed  the  decemvirs,  whether  tbeir  term  of  office  was  expired  5i»*Stt!3rJ  olBt 
or  no;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  the  laws  of  M.  Dmsus  ««'™"- 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Oinna  his  consdl- 
ship,  and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  But  the  patricians  were 
unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  imperium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
plebeians ;  and  the  decemvirs,  encouraged  by  this  feehng,  refused  themselves  to 
resign.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  they  quitted  the  Aventine,"  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Duilius,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving  it  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  garrison,  marched  in  military  array  through  the  city,  passed  out  of  it 
by  the  CoUine  gate,  and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred  Hill. 
Uen,  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fol« 
low  them,  left  Rome  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened ;  again  the  patricians,  their  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign.''  Valerius 
and  Horatius  went  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands  ^^  ^.^^^  _j_ 
of  the  commons.  These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  ■;^*K^n"><»  ^ 
and  of  the  right  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full  indemnity  for  the 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  secession.  All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  granted  even  without  the  asking;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a  fiercer  sort.  "  These  decemvirs,*'  said  Icilius  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
''are  public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.  Give  them 
up  to  us,  that  the^  may  be  burnt  with  fire."  The  friends  of  the  Commons  had 
met  this  fate  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes;  but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting;  twenty-four  hoan 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree  against  the  Mytilenssans ; 
and  a  few  words  from  Valenus  and  Horatius,  men  whom  they  could  fully  tmst, 
made  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for  sudden  and  extraordinary 
vengeance.  The  demand  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn :  so 
the  senate  acceded  to  all  that  was  required :  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 
their  power,  and  the  commons  returned  to  Rome.  They  occupied  the  Aventine 
as  before,*'  and  thither  the  pontifex  maximus  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  hold  Ae 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes ;  but  they  occupied  more  than  the  Aven- 
tine ;  they  required  some  security  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
kept  with  them ;  and  accordingly  now,  as  in  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol.*' 

"Liyy,IIL61.  "Iivy,in.W. 

"  livT,  m.  5S.  "*  Gioeio  pro  Comelio,  I.  Fragment. 
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In  the  comitia  on  the  Aventme  ten  tribnnee  of  the  commons  vere  elected, 
BMttaofMbwMaod  amongst  whom  were  Yirginins,  Icilius,  Numitorius,  0.  Sicinius,  • 
•fMHdi.  descendant  of  one  of  the  original  tribunes  created  op  the  Sacred 

Hill,  and  M.  Duilins.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Flaminian  Meadows,"  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  just  b^ 
low  the  Capitol ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratification 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent 
of  the  commons  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law ;  and  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, Duilius  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  should  accept  another  measure^ 
abeady  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  in 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remaritable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magistrates  were  called,  consuls," 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  having  been  praetors  or  captains-general.  Con- 
sul signifies  merely  "  colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others ;  it  does  not  neceasa* 
lily  imply  that  he  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and,  therefore,  the  name  ia  not 
eqnitiilent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefiniteness  seems  to  confirm  Niebuhr's  opin- 
ion, that  the  exact  number  of  these  supreme  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appcMUtment  of  two  only,  in  the  present  instance,  was  m««ly 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  prsetorship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  of  the 
former  prsetors,  limited,  as  that  of  the  praetors  had  been,  by  the  right  of  appeal ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  again  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with 
supreme  power ;  but  an  important  change  was  established,  that  these  two  were 
bcih  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appomted 
by  the  burghers  in  their  curioe,  and  had  only  been  appointed  by  the  centuries 
afterwards. 

The  result  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  The 
new  magistrates,  the  first  two  consuls,  properly  speaking,  of  Roman  history,  were 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius ;  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 

*  livy,  m.  64.  aad  colonies  of  a  Uter  period,  whoae  office  warn 

"  Zonens,  VII.  19.  It  may  be  obeerred  that  aiyil€«oas  to  that  of  the  ooxtaula  at  Borne,  were 
the  two  eapreme  magietratee  in  the  moaicipia    oaUeadaomvirL 
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DmSBNAL  H1BT0BT-<30NBTITUTI0N  09  THE  TBAB  SOS— VAUCBIAN  LAWS,  AKD 
TRIAUS  OF  THB  DECSMVIfiS-^BBACTION  IN  FAVOB  OF  THE  PATRICIAKS-- 
CA1IUI.EIAN  LAW— CONSTITUTION  OF  $ia-<X)UNTEBrEEVOLUTION. 


**  The  sevei^  yean  Uiat  foUowed  are  a  rovoIadonaiT  period,  Uie  eTento  of  whioh  we  do  not  Hud 
Mtia&ctorily  explnined  by  the  historianB  of  the  time/* — Hallax,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  II.  p.  458. 


Wi  read  in  Livy  and  DionyBius  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  amiala  i  7t,w,njn^,^-it  j 
political  questions^  military  operations,  what  was  said  in  the  sen-  ^^p«*«d- 
ate  and  the  Forum,  what  was  done  m  battle  against  the  .i£quians  and  Volsctans, 
all  is  related  with  the  full  details  of  contemporuy  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  appearances  so  imposing  should  have  aeceived  many ;  that  the  Roman  hia« 
tory  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  But  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  and  comes  to  nothing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  iounediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelU^Ue ;  but  scattered  frag- 
meets  <^  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when  carefully 
atadied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events ;  and  these, 
when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  the  means  of  correcting  or 
oompleting  what  may  be  called  the  mere  8urface*view  contamed  in  the  eommon 
nanative.  The  lines,  hitherto  invisible,  being  so  made  c<»i^cuou8,  a  totally  dif** 
'  ferent  figure  ia  presented  to  us ;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
we  find  that,  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  unequal  pillan 
if  the  ruin  for  the  ori^nal  form  of  the  perfect  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have 
•een,  the  important  fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occu-  o«atitatka«ra»ywr 
pied  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,^  however,  that  the  two  popular  ^' 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
eommonwealth,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians.  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were  now  effected ;  and  a  new 
eoDstitutkHi  was  fiMrmed*  bv  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  laws  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  were  con- 
firmed afresh,  and  received  a  stronger  sanction.  Whoever,  while  ^^ 
preaicUng  at  the  comitia^'  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magis- 
trate, with  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  m^ht 
be  kflled  by  any  one  with  impunity.  This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius ;  but  even  this,  as  we  bhaSl  see  presently,  did  not  ccmtent  the  commons : 
they  required  and  carried  a  still  stronger  measure.    A  second  Valerian  law*  for- 

>LIt7,IIL55.    I)ioB7iiiM,ZI.45.  neret.   livr,  HI.  66.   DioDTiiat  deeoribea  thk 

'  Livy,  m.  65.  law  oorreotty.    He  qiQji  it  td^m  aXtitvrm  rOt 

*  Qnod  tribntim  pkbee  Joeaiaset  populnm  le-   M  nn  6iiitmi  nBiwrmt  h  ratt  ^vXtrucats  UKk^^tmn 
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mally  aoknowledffed  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be  the  Roman  people ;  a  Plebkci- 
tmn,  or  decree  of  the  commons,  was  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  people :  so  it  is 
expressed  in  the  annalists ;  but  Niebuhr  supposes  that  there  was  a  restriction  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annalists  were  ignorant ;  namely,  that  the  plebiscitum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curiflB.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made  the 
sole  legislative  authority  in  the  commonwealth;  what  was  intended  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character ;  its  resolutions  or 
decrees,^  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equally  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  later  constitution,  the  senate  was  not  all-powerful ;  it  could  not  legis- 
late alone,  and  its  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  over  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  havo 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  and 
DMiknoTautiMin*.  Diouysius  compilcd  their  narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in 
B£!^u/ltw!«rth«  saying  that  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper 
yitoUHtaiMiMomHai.  chauges  wcrc  effected ;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  bad  been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,'  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,*  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  com- 
mons, were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians ;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportiona 
from  both  orders,  were  to  watch  over  the  liberties  oi  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes* 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions  of 
augury,  and  nothmg  could  be  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  unfavora- 
ble. Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment* the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declaimed  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  magistracies,  whether  patrician  or 
Bmium  and  Duiiiu  plcbciau ;  and  all  magistrates  being  now  recognized  as  acting  in 
"■"^  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  be  re- 

w6f»fK,  m9an  ulaOat  P«fial«if  i(  f«v«,  r*V  ahr^v  represent  the  whole  nation,  and  not  only  on« 

ixtvrmt  Mvofitv  i»ts  h  rats  Xoxlri^tv  ixK^tfvlaif  single  order  of  men. 

TtBnvo^hniSy  XI.  46.     Now  we  know  that  at  *  Biodorus,  XII.  26. 

this  time  laws  passed  by  the  oomitia  of  centu-  *  Biodorus,  XII.  25.    ^m  «I^si««a<  6i»^tfpx«*C 

lies  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  ficyforaf  lx«yra(  i^Mwfa^  rAv  mra  «^<»  ^B^^ 

■onate,  and.  therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  tribes  n«v,  ic«2  ro^rov;  hvdaxjuv  •\ov^  ^Aaca;  ri|f  rAv 

moat  equally  have  required  it.               ,  iroXirdv  IXoSt^t.    This  description  doea  noi 

«  Comnare  the  difference  between  a  resolution  suit  the  tribunes  of  the  oommons,  and  the  ex- 

or  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons  (although  pression,  r%t  rdy  vwXcrAir  Acv6^f,  instead  of 

that  body  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent  r9(  reS  6if/iov  Ikn^t^Ui^  seems  to  show  that  th« 

i4  the  house  of  lords  and  the  king)  and  the  patricians  or  burghers  were  intended  rather 

oanons  of  a  synod  of  the  clergy.    A  iaw  which  than  the  commons. 

should  enact  that  **  quod  derus  jussisset  popu-  ^  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    He  mentions  the  &et 

lorn  teneret''  need  not  give  to  a  synod  the  ex-  without  its  connection ;  but  it  seema  to  me  ex!- 

elusive  ri^ht  of  making  laws  ^  it  would  deserve  tremely  valuable,  towarda  confirmhtg  the  view 

its  name  if  it  merely  placed  it  on  a  level  with  of  all  these  arrangements  which  la  gi^en  in  thk 

the  hooae  of  commons ;  if  it  empowered  it  to  history. 

*I>iodonu,Xn.96.   livy,  m.  57. 
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garded  as  eqaally  aaered.  Thus  the  consul  Horatias  proposed  and  carried  a  law 
whieh  declared,  that  vhoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  ledile, 
any  judg^,  or  any  decemvir,  shonld  jye  outlawed  and  accursed  f  that  any  man 
might  slay  him;  and  that  all  his  property  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against  any  magistrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appoint^  at  the  end  dl  the  jear,'^ 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  then*  sen- 
tence. Whosoever  violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be  burned  alive,  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  patricians,  Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice"  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  having  them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  ^p£2  ik«  yLfim  «f 
and  there  laid  up  under  thj  care  of  the  eediles  of  the  commons.         "* 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  .^^^^^^g^^ 
some  further  knowledge;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  i»otnp««Brihb  eoBati. 
we  can  only  judge  of  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead 
of  hein^  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  ^  and  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  constitution  of 
806  was  as  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
far  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tide  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  flood,  for 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  «iun-ntof  add* 
their  crimes  excited  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Virginius  oEdL.  h«  k  mS 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him;"  but  Appius,  with  the  *''~^ 
inherent  pride  of  his  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  in 
the  Forum  with  such  a  band  of  the  young  patricians  around  him,  that  ne  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his  decemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them. 
But  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hastened  his  own  ruin. 

*See  tliia  memorable  law  in  Livy,  III.  55.  transferred  to  the  tribunee  of  the  aoldUeTs,  their 

"  Qui  tribmiiB  plebis,  ledilibiie,  judicibus,  de-  name  of  judices,  which  thev  are  allowed  by 

cemviria  nocaiaset,  ejus  caput  Jovi  aacrum  es-  Livy  himself  to  have  borne  afterwards  (see  also 

set,  Ikmilia  ad  »aem  Cereris  liberi  libeneque  Cicero,  de  Legibns,  III.  4),  took  its  origin  fVom 

▼ennm  iret.*'     The    dilTerent  interpretations  this  period. 

given  to  the  words  "judicibus,  decemviris,"  in  I  may  add,  also,  that  the  supposition  that 


this  Daseage,  are  welfknown.  Niebnhr  under-  there  were  to  be  ten  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 
Btanos  the  latter  nearly  as  I  do,  but  the  "  ju-  and  as  many  tribunes  of  the  commons,  would 
<^^oe8**  he  considers  to  nave  been  the  centum-  agree  with  the  otherwise  puzzling  statement  of 
viri.  But  the  order  of  the  words  is,  I  tliink,  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  §  25,  "  that  there 
dedsive  against  this  last  notion^  the  centum-  were  sometimes  twenty  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
▼iri  never  could  have  been  mentioned  between  diers,**  for  the  two  triouneships  must,  under 
Uie  adiles  and  decemviri.  Whereas,  aocordinf  the  constitution  of  806,  have  so  resembled  ea<^ 
to  my  interpretation,  the  two  old  plebeian  o^  other  in  many  important  points,  that  they  may 
ilees  are  mentioned  first,  and  then  the  two  new  easily  have  been  represented  as  one  magistracy, 
offices  which  they  were  thenceforward  to  share,  *^^)  m*  ^<  Diodorus,  XII.  25.  livy 
thoee  of  judge  or  consul,  and  of  decemvir,  or  says,  "  Tei^o  et  oapite  puniretur  ;'*  Diodoma, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers.  Livy  himself  informs  more  correctly,  ^ptu^  caraffavftivai.  The  con- 
ns that  there  were  some  who  had  extended  this  nection  of  this  law  with  that  mysterious  story 
law  to  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  who  ez-  of  the  burning  alive  of  nine  trmunee,  for  not 
plained  the  "  judlees**  as  I  have  done ;  but  he  providing  sncjpessors  for  themselveB  in  their 
objects  that  judex,  as  appHed  to  the  consul,  was  office  (see  Valerius  Maximns,  VI.  8,  §  2,  and  no^ 
the  later  title,  and  that  the  consul  at  this  time  89  to  chap.  XIII.  of  this  history),  cannot  but 
was  called  pnetor.  To  which  the  reply  is  easy :  strike  every  one ;  the  due,  however,  only  goea 
that  aooormng  to  Zonaras,  who  derived  his  ma-  fkr  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  but  will  not  «n 
terialA  fh>m  tma.  Cwaius,  the  consuls  ceas&d  to  able  a  .  to  satisfy  it. 
be  called  prntofs  at  thia  very  time,  and  were  "  livy.  III.  55. 
now  flrat  oiled  oonsuls  or  colleagues ;  and  it  is  ^  lAvy,  III.  56. 
▼eiy  likely  that  their  miUtazy  powerj  being 
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YirEfiniuB  refiised  to  admit  the  aoouaed  to  bail,  unless  he  could  prove^'  before  a 
judge  duly  appointed  to  try  this  previous  issue,  *'  that  he  had  not,  in  a  question 
of  personal  freedom,  assumied  that  the  presumption  was  in  favor  of  slavery ;  in 
having  adjudged  Virginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free,  in- 
stead of  regaming  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave/' 
Appius  dared  not  have  this  issue  tried  ^  he  only  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  tho 
colleagues  of  Yirginius,  to  save  him  from  being  cast  into  prison ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  interpose,'^  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appe^ 
was,  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the  judge  as  Yirginius  had  proposed,  and  sub- 
mitted his  whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
iies.  This  he  might  legally  do ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Virginia,  tried  before  a  judge* 
enabled  Virginius  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certain.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  given 
to  notorious  criminals :  it  was  thus  that  Esbso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appius 
would  certainly  fly  from  Rome  before  his  trial,  unless^e  were  secured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Virginius  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  Livy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
Bh  dMtk  Mon  hk  uUed  himself,"  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
^"^  count  implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not  the  accused,  who 

feared  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  the  centuries ;  the  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.^'  It  would  be  painful  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  Caesar,  was  not  executed,  but  murdered ;  yet  the 
niter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the  centuries,  where  so  many  other  points  were 
sure  to  be  considered  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  the  strange  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina  in  the  very  same  prison.     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 


•  "  Ni  judicem  dices  te  ab  libertate  in  servi- 
tatem  oontra  leffes  vindidae  non  dedifise,  in  vin- 
oula  te  duci  jobeo."  Livy,  III.  66.  Wiebuhr 
rejects  the  reading  ^*  jiidioem  dices^^  as  nonsense, 
and  oorrects  **jaaloem  doeesJ*^  I  should  lay  lit- 
tle Btrese  on  the  authority  of  our  MSS.  of  Liyy, 
which  are  all  extremely  corrupt ;  but  in  this  in- 
•  stance  the  common  reading  is  supported  by  the 
Bimilar  expreaaion  "  diem  dioere"  and  the  term 
"  oondictio,"  qui  *'  actor  adversario  denuntiabat 
ut  ad  jttdioem  capiendnm  die  XXX  adesset." 
Gains,  IV.  $  18.  ^*  Ni  judicem  dices"  signifies, 
"  Unless  thou  wilt  give  me  notice  to  come  be- 
fore a  judge  with  thee,  to  have  this  issue  tried." 

For  the  matter  of  the  transaction  itself  It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  judge  would  have  had  to 
try  simply  the  question  of  fisMSt,  whether  Appius 
had  given  vindicise,  or  possession,  in  fftvcur  of 
slavery  or  not  And  it  was  manifest  that  if  the 
judge  found  against  Appius  on  this  issue,  such 
a  verdict  would  have  weighed  8tit>ngly  against 
him  at  his  trial  before  the  centuries.  On  the 
other  hand.  Appius  wished  to  reserve  his  whole 
ease  for  tne  judgment  of  the  centuries;  for 
there,  as  he  well  knew,  the  issue  tried  was  far 
less  narrow,  and  the  sentence  would  depend, 
not  on  the  evidence  as  to  a  particuhir  &ct,  but 
on  the  general  impression  produced  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience  b^  the  speakers  on  either 
si^A ;  and  to  produce  tms  impression  the  feel- 
iI^|;8  and  interests  of  the  judges  were  fltiely  an- 
'est  criminal  mignt 


pealed  to,  so  that  the 

Lope  to  be  acquitted,  ifhis  eloquence  and  the 

innuenoe  of  his  friends  were  sufficiently  pow- 

erfbl. 

**  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Diodo- 
rua  wovld  appear  to  intimate,  that^  by  the  new 


constitution,  the  act  of  one  tribune  oould  no^ 
be  stopped  by  another :  in  other  words,  that 
the  ordmary  rule  of  Boman  law,  **  melior  eat 
conditio  prohibentis,"  was,  in  the  case  of  tho 
tribunes,  at  this  time  reversed.    The  words  are 

pioi  tJvai  Hv  ivd  fiiffov  Ktifitvov  il^  ntHaBat^  XII. 
25.  Wesseling  and  the  other  interpreters  under- 
stand rhv  ivd  ftiwv  xp^vov,  **Ln  the  interval," 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  good  Greek 
nor  sense.  I  am  inclined  to  read  n  ivd  fUmp 
Kt(ju¥0Vf  "  the  matter  that  was  between  them :" 
**  If  the  tribunes  should  disagree,  they  had  au- 
thority in  the  matter  that  was  disputed  between 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  veto  of 
their  colleagues."  But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied, 
that  this  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  pas- 
sage. 
^  Livy,  m.  68. 

»  Dionysius^  XL  46.  **  This,"  he  says, "  was 
the  genenu  opinion."  As  fih  4  rOr  reXXdv  hw6- 
Xfi^tf  |y.  He  must  have  copied  this  from  some 
annalist,  although  the  olaest  annalist  could 
know  as  little  as  Dionysius  of  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  times  of  the  decemviis.  Ferhapa  the 
statement  came  from  the  memorials  of  the  Clau- 
dian  family,  which  would  naturally  be  glad  to 
impute  such  a  crime  to  the  hated  tribunes. 
But  that  Appius  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  is 
also  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  lit^ 
tie  work,  "  De  Vlris  Illustribus ;"  and  it  is  sta- 
ted  positively  as  a  point  which  was  not  doubted. 
And  if  this  work  was  compiled,  as  Borghesi  and 
Kiebuhr  believe,  from  the  inscriptions  at  the 
base  of  the  statues  in  the  forum  ot  Au^ustus^  it 
may  be  supposed  to  express  the  prevailing  <^pux- 
ion  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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oecaskm  was  saootioned  by  Cato«  and  l^  the  majority  of  tiM  aenate ;  aad  cer- 
tainly the  Crimea  of  Appiua  were  neither  less  flagrant,  nor  leu  notoriova,  tluui 
those  of  Cethegus  and  i^ntulus. 

Another  of  the  decemyira,  Spurius  Orapiua,"  underwent  a  aimilar  fate.  He 
was  particularly  odiooa,  because  ho  had  been  ieft  with  Appius  in  r«i«  ^  *•  •dm  d^ 
the  government  of  the  city,  while  the  other  decemvira  were  abroad  ••"'^ 
with  the  legions ;  and  because  he  had  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  his  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  offence,  as  it  waa  said,  whatso- 
ever. Bail,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  also ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs,"  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  they  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  into  exile.  Their  prc^perty, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  the  tmnple  of 
Ceres, 

From  this  point  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Vengeance  having 
heen  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place ;  the  patricians  seemed  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  j,^y^ 
the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  miq^  «i»  m'^ 
received  with  arersion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  bear  to  strike 
an  enemy  on  the  ground.  Accordingly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  hare 
been  a  division  amongst  the  popular  l^ers ;  some  thinking  that  they  had  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  constitution,  nothing  .was 
80  much  ne^ed  as  conciliation ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  would 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  waa  the  truest  wisdom,  aa  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  far  as  we  can  discern  any  thing 
of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness  of  these  times,  the  two  oonsnls  and  l£ 
Duilius  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions ;  L.  Icilius  andi  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  amnesty ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared**  that  he  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutiona ;  pBm«rtep«»aht<Wf 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  p"""""^™- 
mto  prison  aa  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  would  be  secured  forever. 

But,  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
tum  of  the  tide;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  tim  Monk  tak*  tw 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.  The  two  consuls*^  J^Sto  ^?iS 
went  out  to  battle  against  the  i£quians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  SSlirphj!^^^ 
turned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  claiming  «»■*»«««>«»• 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  that  plundering  war- 
fare was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  case  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  no  honor  to  consuls  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  JBut  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided,  popular  party ;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,*'  and  there  L.  Icilius,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls  sanc- 

"  livj,  in.  58.  of  a  tribune,  and  it  is  said  that  "  omnea  tribus 

"  Livy,  III.  6S.    DionjainSy  XI.  46.  earn  ro^tionem  acoepemnt."     On  the  other 

*  Livy,  III.  59.  band,  Ihonysiua  eaye  that  the  oonauls  aammon- 

*  liyy,  III.  60-S8.  ed  the  peopie  to  the  aseembly,  and  the  tribunea 
"  It  ia  not  dear  whether  the  vote  in  fiivpr  of  are  represented  as  seconding  their  represeut*- 

tfas  ocHiBnls'  triumph  waa  passed  by  the  oentu-  tion,  rather  than  originatmg  the  question  them- 

rifls  or  by  the  tribes.    Iivy*B  eiqiressions  are.  selves.    «oXXa  r^c  fiovXi^f  tumiyf^vami,  mmy* 

^'tofit  ad  popninm,*'  not  "ad  plebem'^  and  fotodvntv  «&reis  rip  6nnd^mp.    XI.  50.    These 

I'popnli  joasn  trinmi^iatam  est,*^  not  ^^pMnt  ciroamstances  suit  best  the  oomitia  of  oentniieei 

jmso."    Tet  the  vote  k  passed  on  the  motion  for  the  oonsnls  could  not  enter  the  oity  w&feho«t 
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tkm,  moved  that  ihe  Roman  people,  by  its  sapreme  autiiority,  8lK>iild  order  the 
consuls  to  triumph.  In  vam  did  the  patricians  oppose  the  motion  to  the  utmost : 
thej  had  taken  up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  the  reaction  here  availed  them 
nothing :  the  people  ordered  as  Icdius  proposed,  and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took  place  in  August.  Again  the 
anm\nggtrmtQxotih»  ^^  closcs  ovcr  thc  evcnts  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we 
•ri«to«mik«ijp«tj.  ^g^  ^jjiy  judge  of  their  nature  by  the  result.  The  reaction  grew 
stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aiistocnicy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  original 
vigor.  The  patricians  were  determined  that  the  new  constitution  should  never 
take  eflfect ;  that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consul,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers :  whether,  if  these  pomts  were  carried,  they  mi^ht  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  httle. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  re- 
i^mmum^  Ddu«  solved  that  the  magistrates  for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elect- 
wtNUM.  "^  ed.     '*  If  the  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,"  they  said, 

"  we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  gain 
little  by  their  resistance."  But  here  again  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re-electing  themselves ; 
Duilius  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nme  colleagues. 
The  lot  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  new  tribunes  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  refused"  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  t^e  last  year's 
tribunes ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  sufirages  out  of  the 
whole  number,**  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be  dissolved,  and  as 
all  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared**  that  the  voting  for  tribunes 

laying  aside  their  imperiam,  and  so  giving  up  have  voted  for  no  one,  and  there  was  no  legal 

their  claim  to  a  triamph,  and  would  necessarily  return. 

assemble  the  people  without  the  walls.  Besides,  ••  There  is  much  difficulty  here  in  Livy's  nar- 

the  onestion  of  a  trium})h  might  be  more  justly  rative.    After  sayine  that  Dnilias  dismissed  the 

decided  by  the  people  in  the  military  array  of  assembly  when  only  five  tribunes  had  been 

their  centuries  on  the  Campus  Martins,  than  bv  elected,  and  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 

the  commons  in  their  tribes  in.  the  Forum.    If  election  on  any  future  day,  "  concQium  dimiMt, 

Iivy*8  ezpreaaion,  '^omnes  iribua  rogationem  nee  deinde  comitiornm  canaS  habuit,*'  livy 

accepcrunt,"  could  be  relied  upon,  it  would  go  goes  on  as  follows,  '*  satis&ctum  logi  aiebat, 

fiir  to  prove  that  the  blending  of  the  system  of  quee  numoro  nusquam  praflnito  tribunis^  modo 

centuries  with  that  of  tribes,  m  the  comitia  cen-  ut  relinquerentnr  sanciret,  et.ab  iis  ^ui  crcati 

turiata,  that  most  perplexing  question  of  Koman  essent  oooptari  collegaa  jn beret.    Becitabatqne 

constitutional  history,  began  at  least  as  early  as  rogationis  carmen,"  <fec    Now  this  evidently 

the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  and  probably  accom-  implies  that  Duilius  referred  to  his  own  law, 

panied  the  admission  of  the  patricians  and  their  passed  in  this  very  year,  by  which  it  was  made 

clients  into  the  tribes.    Fifty  years  later^  in  the  a  capital  offence  in  any  tribune  to  go  out  of  of- 

rear  859,  Livy  speaks  of  the  "prajrogativa  tri-  ficc,  or  to  let  the  veor  expire  without  providing 

Dus^"  and  the  "jure  vocataj  tribns,"  at  the  co-  for  the  election  or  new  tribunes  to  succeed  him : 

mitia  of  centuries^  without  the  least  intimation  and  it  appears  that  this  very  law  had  contained 

that  the  system  unplied  in  those  expressions  a  clause,  authoriidng  the  elected  tribunes,  if 

was  then  of  recent  introduction.    See  Livj',  fewer  than  ten,  to  fllTup  their  number  by  chooe- 

V.  18.^  inff  their  own  colleagues.     Niebnbr,  on  the 

"  Livy,  ni.  64.    "Cum  ex  veteribus  tribu-  other  h^d,  supposes  that  this  was  a  new  law, 

nis,  neffaret  ullius  se  rationem  habiturum."  now  proposed  oy  Duilius;   and  he  therefore 

"  "  C5um  alii  candidati  tribus  non  explerent."  reads,  "  et  ab  iis  qui  creati  essent  cooptaii  col- 

'*  Explere  tribnn,"  and  "  expler^  centuriam,"  legas  jubebat,"  referring  the  verb  to  Dnilias, 

sifnify  the  obtaining  such  an  abs(Mute  number  instead  of  the  common  reading  " juberet,"  re- 

of  votes  out  of  the  whole  number  contfuned  in  ferring  to  the  former  law.    I  think,  however, 

the  tribe  or  century,  as  was  required  to  oonsti-  that  the  grammar  is  against  this  oonstmction, 

tute  its  Bu£fhkge :  for  if  the  vot«s  of  the  tribes  for  if  livy  had  meant  that  Duitins  brought  for- 

were  divided  amongst  so  many  candidates,  that  ward  a  new  measure,  which  must  have  been 

no  one  had  an  absolute  minority  of  the  whole  done  at  a  particnlu*  time  and  place,  he  woold 

tribe  in  his  &vor,  the  tribe  was  held  to  have  not  have  used  the  imper^t  tonsea  "aiebafc-* 

voted  for  no  one.    And  so  if  no  candidate  had  and  " recitabat,"  but  rather  "dixit"  and  "re- 

an  absolute  minority  of  the  whole  number  of  citavit"   And  besides,  what  likelihood'ia  there 

tribea  in  hia  favor,  the  comitia  were  held  to  that  such  a  meoaure  would  have  been  paswdbj 
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was  daly  fioiaked;  thai  the  commona  had  elected  no  more  thatt  five^  and  thai  it 
BHist  lemaia  with  iheae  fiye  to  oomplete  iheir  own  number.  Aeoordingly^  the 
fire  deeted  tribonea  choae  to  themselyea  fire  coUeagnes,  and  two"  of  these  are 
expreasly  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  five  were  patricians,  and  that  Duihus,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderatioii  and 
conciliation,  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  one  part  of  the  new  consti- 
tation,  in  the  confidence  that,  after  thia  proof  of  honorable  dealing,  the  patriciana, 
for  rery  shame,  would  be  forced  to  fuM  the  rest  oi  it. 

In  this,  howeyer,  he  was  mistaken :  they  had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although 
bj  what  means  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjee-  Th«»w«MttMi«iii 
tare.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  Li-  '^''^ 
ciniui  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
ever the  comilia  were  held  by  a  nwpstrate  devoted  to  their  intereste.  But  how 
could  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Valerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feeUngs,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
Totes  pvea  in  favor  of  a  plebeian  candidate  ?  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  but  yield  to  it ;  they  might 
know,  that  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curi»  would  not 
coofirm  the  election  by  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  power ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there  was  not  in  the  mass  <^  the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  abandoned  the  new  constitution  to  its  fate  :  there  was  no  election  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
oiodemtion  were  chosen,  Lars  Herminius"^  and  T.  Virginius  C«limontanu8,  men 
vho  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tfieiaas  insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  the  tribuneship 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  nothing.  The  most  mod-  Th«T»boi»iaBtow 
eiate  men  now  saw  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  L.  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  loud  in  his  complainte  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a  law,*^  which  enacted  that  the  election  of  the  tnb- 
imes  of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ten  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patricians  knew  that  they  must  abandon  their  hold  on  the  tribuneship  if  they 
insisted  on  keeping  all  the  curule  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  were 
anzioas  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  constitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commona^ 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  things  returned  to  their  old  stete :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendeied  more  distinct  than  ever  by  the  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  introduced  mto  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The  moderate  con- 
suls of  the  year  807  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  ^^v^^w^a^cul 
character,  M.  Geganius  Macerinus'*  and  C.  Julius.    Inunediately  '"^ 


the  oommoDB  at  the  very  moment  when  they  in  a  single  day,  if  there  was  a  very  great  nun- 
were  eomplaining  of  Duilius^s  oonduot  ?  Where-  her  of  oandidates.  And  thus  the  tenses  alehat 
as  it  is  very  oonoeivahle  that  the  danse  appealed  and  recitabat  are  quite  right ;  for  they  ezpress 
to  hy  BtiihaB  had  been  inserted  by  him  in  his  the  defenoe  which  Duilius  was  in  tk$  ham  €(f 
former  law,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  very  ob-  tnaJring,  whenever  his  conduct  was  called  in 
jcct  which  ne  now  proposed  to  gain  by  it;  question. 

namely,  the  securing  the  admitwion  of  some  par  "  These  were  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemina, 

trieUms  into  the  number  of  tribunes.    And  the  the  consuls  of  the  year  800,  who  had  passed  the 

danse  would  then  have  been^  passed  without  law  **  De  multSB  saoramento.**    lAwy,  IIL  66, 

•osradon,  as  it  involved  no  new  principle,  as  and  Cicero,  de  Bepub.  II.  85. 

might  seem  intended  merely  to  relieve  the  trib-  **  Li  vy,  III.  66.  The  consuls  at  this  time  caoM 

one  presiding  at  the  comitia  from  the  fearful  into  office  on  the  Ides  of  December.    DionyilaSi 

penalty  of  the  law,  in  a  case  in  which  he  might  XI.  68.    Idvy,  IV.  87. 

be  peffectly  innocent;  for  it  might  not  be  in  "  Livy,  III.  66. 

his  power  to  seoore  the  eleotioii  <^  ten  tiibanee  "  Livy,  IIL  65. 
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WB  hear  again  of  the  youDff  patrioiaoB,  as  in  ifae  time  cf  the  deeenmr  Appias 
and  of  K»8o  Quinctius.  The  tribunee  in  vain  endearored  to  l»eak  up  thdr 
oi^ganization,  bj  impeaching  the  most  forward  individiiafe :  the  oonsala  took  their 
pitft,  and  repressed,  sajs  Livy,  the  o(Mnbination  among  the  tribunes  without 
attaddng  the  tribumtian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patricians.  This  can  only  mean  that  private  influence,  corruption,  or 
intunidation,  were  used  to  deter  the  accusers  from  proceeding.  Thus  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly ;  violence  was  constantly 
offered  to  mdividual  plebeians ;  the  young  patricians,  organised  in  their  clubs, 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages :  and  even  the  tribunes,  £ar  from  being 
able  to  protect  their  ccmstiituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  laws, 
insulted  and  assaulted.  The  commons  complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like 
Icilius  ;  that  those  whom  they  now  had  werQ  no  better  than  mere  shadows.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man  to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  against  a 
powerful  aristocracy.  Even  in  the  Forum  the  patrician  clul»  were  now  the  strong- 
est party ;  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  youth,  high  birth,  training  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  But  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  life,**  with  few  slaves  and  no  de- 
pendents ;  exposed  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more  in  tfaeb*  families,  to  all  the 
insults  and  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous  ctients,  enabled 
the  patricians  to  offer.  Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial  ?  Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity in  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing,  in  his  public 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  after  all,  he  might  feel  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quine- 
A.  u.  c.  90*.  A.  c  tins  Capitolinus.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
^•eSSTr^^^  from  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  Quinctian  family,  and  is  a  mere 
biM  taw.  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.    The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely ;  it  is  only  said"^  that  the  irritatkn 
of  the  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  individual  patricians  were  constantly  the  occasion  of  fresh  contests  between 
the  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes"  how  the  ^quians  and 
Volscians  broke  in  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  tc^ether,  and  addressed  them  so  earnestly, 
.and  with  such  effect,  that  all  internal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  fol- 
lowed the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  guned  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
.the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  either  consul. 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegyric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  inter- 
A  u  0  810.  A.C  441  °^  disputcs  returns,  and  we  find"  the  Equians  and  Volscians,  to- 
gether with  the  Yeientians  and  Ardeatians,  again  threatening  Rome 
from  without.  But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
C.  Canuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.  He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  in 

"  Shakspeare  has  trnlr  soued  thiB  point  in  cannot  expect  to  bo  distingnishcd  as  eariy  in 

the  character  of  the  tribunosMp,  that  It  was  life  as  thoM  who  are  recommended  at  onoo  tc 

generally  hdd  by  men  of  mature,  or  even  of  ad-  public  notice  by  the  oelebrity  of  their  ffonaly. 
vanced  aire ;  the  tribunes  who  oppose  Coriolfr-       Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as  in  the  case 

nus  are  elderly  men,  like  the  city  magistrates  of  of  the  Gracchi,  were  diosen  from  fiimilics,  which, 

modem  times ;  and  the  aristocratical  party  taunt  though  not  pAtridan,  were  ^-et  in  the  highest 

them  with  their  want  of  strength :  "  Aged  sir.  degree  noble,  young  men  might  be  olcctod  to 

hands  off/'     "Hence,  rotten  thing!  or  I  will  tlie  office,  for  then  thcyemoyod  all  the  aristo- 

•hake  tfav  bones  out  of  thy  garments."    So  the  cratical  advantaffos  of  hcrecutary  distinction,  al- 

popular  leader  of  Syracuse,  Athcni^oras,  com-  though  their  omoo  was  still  a  popular  one. 
plains  of  the  youth  and  pre8nmp)tion  or  Her-       "  Livy,  III.  66. 
mocrates  and  his  partv.    And  this  is  natural ;       "  Livy,  III.  66. 
Ibr  he  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  to  fame,       "  I^vyi  IV.  1. 
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which  many  <»£  the  pateioiaas  sjBupathiaed  with  them ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  that 
law  of  the  twelve  taUea  which  forbade  connabia  between  the  two  orders.  Many 
lunifies  must  have  felt  the  hardahip  of  thia  law ;  for  marria^  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  fiather's,  and  were  not  subjeet 
to  their  father's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes,**  en- 
couraged by  their  coll^ue's  boldness,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  a  law,  "  that  the 
coDSttlship  should  be  thrown  open,  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
ciders." 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  their  i 
tives  from  them,  have  left  a  blank  in  the  story.  No  patrician  made  .^.^^^^^ «  a.  jm 
himself  remarkable,  either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  l^^j.  J^~  "^ 
oommoDs,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  claims ;  no  memora- 
ble tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  connected  with  these  events,  and  thus  tb^ 
have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,^ 
"  that  many  violent  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something 
more  of  distinotness  frcHn  the  mention  made  by  Florus**  of  a  tumult  which  broke 
out  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed  by  the  tribune  Canuleins.  It  seems,  then,  thai 
the  commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Aventine  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  distmct  city.  Thus  pressed,  the  patricians  once  more 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Canuleius,  to  repeal  the  decemvirs'"  prohibition  of  int«^ 
marriages  between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  Canuleius  encouraged  his  colleamies ;  and  they  now  more  v^ 
hemeotly  ui^ged  their  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the  com-  K««t..  rtwiitfc«taw 
mens.  But  this  measure,  it  seems,  excited  a  less  greneral  interest  yroiw^^d  by  mi  •d^. 
in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.  We  may  SSSLp  w  tkt  «•- 
sappose,  however,  that  the  commons  agam  occupied,  in  military  ""^ 
order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Janiculum :  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amoD^  themselves,**  which  neither  Valerius  nor  Horatius  would  att^id ;  and  0. 
Claudiua,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
military  power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the  tribunes  and  the  commons 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
couDsels  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was  to  be 
suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  vrith  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed, 
and  these  might  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain  ;  three  only  were  actually  chosen ;  but  Zonaras  says,** 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 
chosen  from  each  order.  Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  the  three 
old  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and 
as  these,  in  the  division  of  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  sufiragia,  it  may 
have  been  intended,  in  like  manner,  that  after  three  patrician  tribunes  had  been 
elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tar^ 
quioius.  At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected ;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three 
patricians :  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilius,  and  Cloelius.** 

"  livT,  IV.  1.  "  livy,  IV.  6.    DionysinB,  XI.  66. 

*  n«AA4  car*  iXX^kmv  ical  fiUta  iXty6v  n  Kat  "  VII.  19.    Bionvaius  also  Agrees  with  hifli, 

Ifwjarrow.     Vll.  19.  XI.  60. 

"  Tertiam  seditionem  incitavit  matrimonio-  "  In  the  MS8.  of  livy.  this  last  tribuine  is 

rum  dignhas,  ut  plebeii  cum  patriciis  jangeren-  called  "  T.  Celius,"  or  "  CflBlius,"  or  "  Cedlius  5" 

tor.   Qui  tiuxialtasiiimonte  Janicolo,  daceCar  Csuilius  is  the  reading  followed  in  Drakeik- 

naleio,  tribuno  plebia,  ezarsit    floras.  L  26.  borch^s  edition,  bat  Bekker  has  adopted  tin 

"livy,  IV.  «.  oonootionofSigoniM,  "T.Cao«Uiis.»»    luDIo- 
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It  is  remarkable  that  two  oat  of  these  three,  Sempromus  and  Cloelius,  were  chosen 
niiiiwnuwiiiiiitiio  ^'^°*  families  especially  noted,  twelve  years**  earlier,  for  their  vio- 
•vfobtnni^  MONb  leat  hostility  to  the  commons,  and  for  the  great  strength  of  their 
bands  of  associated  followers.  This  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere 
accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  effort  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  efficient  leaders  m  the  struggle  for  which  Uiey  were  preparin^r.  Bat 
again  the  details  are  lost ;  and  livy's  story^^  merely  relates  that  withm  three 
months  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  bv  the  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  allied 
religious  informality  in  their  election ;  that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  whether 
other  tribunes  shoidd  be  elected,  or  whether  oonsuls  should  be  ap|)ointed,  as  be- 
fore ;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus,  whom  the  patricians  had  appomted  interrez, 
was  on  this  occasion  their  leader ;  that  the  commons,  feeling  that  only  patricians 
would  be  elected,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  vain  to 
dbpute  for  nothing ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appomted,  L.  Pa- 
pinus  Mu^illanus,  and  another,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 

Another  iuscount*'  represents  T.  Quinctius,  not  as  interrez,  but  as  dictator,  and 
vaiytat  MMutt  «#  SAJS  that  in  no  more  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flMM  tnoMotioiii.  ^|.^  jjQ J  ^Ij^q  Ji^j^j  down  his  office.  And  as  we  find  the  record  of 
a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectured'** 
that  the  patricians  may  have  availed  themselves  of  foreiCT  aid  in  putting  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  following  year  we  meet^ 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship ; 
and  Niebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  constitution  of  the  year  312. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points  :  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
v«w  ,11  ,i|.„n„„  cn.  ®^  ^^®  decemvirate,  masmuch  as  the  supreme  government  was  again, 
■■%y«^«Bdfau>.  to  speak  in  modem  language,  put  in  commission,  and  the  kingly 
*^  powers,  formerly  united  in  the  consuls  or  praetors,  were  now  to  be 

divided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibiHty  of  the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  hold 
their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians,  but,  as  IHe- 
buhr  thinks,^  by  them ;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judgea  in  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  the  patricians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  praetors  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

donui  the  MSS.  read  K47itoc.  for  whidhthe  edit-  the  patridans  resisted  this,  and  finally,  to  sim- 

on  have  ooivected  Kotmot  (Qaintius,  or  Quino-  plify  the  qnestion,  got  rid  of  their  own  tribnnee 

tins).     In  Dionvsias,  the  oommon  reading  is  also,  and  returned  to  the  government  bj  coa- 

KX^fftov  SiKcXtfv,  but  the  oo^omen  enables  us  to  sols, 

oorreot  this,  and  In  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  rightly  ^  Dionysios,  X.  41. 

ffiven  KXitXtov  ZtrnX^y.     Neibohr  says  that  L.  *^  Livy,  IV.  7. 

Atilias  most  have  been  a  plebeian,  because  the  ^  Lydus,  de  Magistratlbus,  I.  88.    But  tho 

Atilii  were  a  plebeian  fiunily,  and  the  L.  Atilius,  infinite  confusions  of  the  passaffe  in  which  this 

■who  was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  856,  is  ex-  statement  occurs,  render  its  authority  extremely 

pressly  called  a  plebeian  by  livy  himself.    But  questionable. 

this  is  merely  the  same  question  which  occurs  *•  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  410,  Engl.  Transl. 

with  respect  to  some  of  the  deoemvirs;  and  it  **  Vol.  II.  p.  894,  Engl.  Transl.    It  appean 

never  can  be  shown  that  there  were  not  some  that  in  after  times  the  election  of  the  censors 

patridan  houses  of  all  those  names,  which,  to  was  confirmed  by  a  lex  centuriata,  as  that  of  the 

us  in  tho  later  histoiyj  occur  only  as  plebeian,  other  curule  magistrates  was  by  a  lex  cnriata. 

except  where  the  plebeian  fiunilv  had  been  noble  Both  were,  then,  a  mere  formality;  but  Nie 

!n  some  other  dty  of  Italy,  ana  was  not  of  Bo-  buhr  infers  fhnn  this  difference  oetween  the 

man  extraction.    Thus  we  do  not  hear  of  any  oensorehlp  and  the  other  magistracies,  that  the 

patrician  iSlii  or  CsMiilii.    It  is  more  probable,  former  was  originally  conferred  by  the  curia, 

t  think,  that  the  three  tribunes  first  chosen  and  confirmed  oy  the  centuries,  as  the  otheim 

were  patricians,  and  that  three  plebeians  were  were  conferred  by  the  centuries,  and  oonflimed 

to  have  been  added  to  their  number;  but  that  by  the  ourin. 
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to  tike  trilraiiea  of  the  soldien,  nithout  some  dimhratlon  of  its  majesty.  The  new 
tribuneship  was  not  an  exact  image  of  the  kingly  soTereigntj ;  it  was  not  a  curule 
office,  and  therefore  no  Hbune  erer  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph,*  in  which 
the  conqnenng  general,  Hj^cendmg  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods 
of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

Bat  eren  the  small  share  of  power  thus  grantied  in  theory  to  the  commons, 
was  in  practice  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  influence  ii.w,Mut,Mi«,Md. 
of  the  patrieians  in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious  pretences  ur^ed  •**•  ^nj 
by  the  augurs,  or  by  the  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  of  refusing  votes  which 
the  officer  presiding  at  the  comitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  coUe^  of  the  trib^ 
ones  was  for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced, 
whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls ;  and  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian was  so  much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  after  havinsr 
carried  so  triumphantly  the  law  of  Cantdehis,  should  have  allowed  the  politiciu 
rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  oiie  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  history. 
The.  commons  obtained  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  ^^n^,  why  «u»  wm 
desired  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn  ^■»^y««*"^- 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  personal 
oppression ;  they  had  recently  occupied  the  Aventine  in  arms,  but  it  was  to  get 
nd  of  a  tryanny  which  endangered  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  tribunes ;  they  had  more  lately  still  retired  to 
the  Janiculum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  insulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren,  in  many  instances, 
the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegitnnacy.  These  were  all  objects  of 
univ^sal  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
They  had  their  own  tribunes  for  their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  magistra* 
cies,  and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So 
it  is  that  all  thin^  come  best  in  their  season ;  that  political  power  is  then  most 
happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely, 
that  is,  before,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  Security 
for  person  and  property  enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  conr 
tending  for  this,  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised ;  mean- 
time, national  prosperity  increases,  and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satisfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest 
earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
great  work  of  government.  The  Roman  commons  abandoned  the  highest  magis- 
tracies  to  the  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years :  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence ;  and  what  the  fathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
their  sons,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  acquired.  So  the  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,^  declined  to  interfere  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  as 
being  too  high  for  them  to  compass ;  but  they  would  not  allow  Uie  crown  to  take 
ih&r  money  without  their  own  consent ;  and  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  become  the 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 

*  Zoosnui,  VIL  19.    It  might  be  a  earionB  origin  the  inferior  rank  of  the  g^nenl  who  had 

qamtixm  wiiether  the  ovation,  or  inferior  tri-  gained  it,  rather  than  the  lees  importance  of  hla 

wnph,  in  which  the  oonqnering  ffeneral  walked  military  Buocesees. 

<m  Ibot  inataad  of  riding  m  hia  chariot,  was  not  ^  Hallam,  Middle  Agea,  Vol.  III.  p.  71.  ed. 

ifanl  introdnoed  in  the  caae  of  a  tribune  of  the  1828. 
soldierB ;  and  whether  it  did  not  mark  in  its 
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If  ttm  %iew  be  correct,  Trebomut  judged  far  more  wiielj  than  M.  DaOiuft;  aad 
the  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  tribuneahip  to  the  |»atiiciana,  in  order  ie 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher  magistracies,  would  have 
been  as  really  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  oi  the' 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  familiar,  for  one 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  afterwards  wrought,  when  the  public  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman  constitution,  its  conferring  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another; 
instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate  and  order  m  the  state, 
whether  aristocrati(»l  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all 


CHAPTER  IVn. 

XNTEBNAL  fflSTOBY  FBOM  813  TO  SSO-THE  CENSOBSHIP,  AND  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  IT  BY  MAMEECU8  iEMILIUS-SP.  M^XIUS  AND  C.  AHALA— THE  QD.fiS- 
TOBSHIP  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMMONS— SIX  TBIBUNES  OF  THE  SOLDIEBS 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIEBS. 


"What  oon  bo  more  instractive  thui  to  observe  the  flret  principles  of  right  Bpringinff  up, 
iiiTolved  in  supentition  and  polluted  with  violence ;  until,  by  length  of  time  and  nvomble  or- 
ounuitancee,  it  luui  worked  iteelf  into  oleamess  T' — ^Bubbx,  Abridgment  of  English  Histoiji  Bo<A 
m.  Chap.  IX.  

The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  us  individually,  includes  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Rome  the  very  form  and  tend- 
ency of  great  politici^  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  diflSculty ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  yet  obtain  ho  distinct  ideas  of  any  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thucydidcs  was  collectiDg  mate- 
rials for  his  history ;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his  great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later 
years,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  glorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocratical'  and  democratical 
vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens 
were  well  known  at  Rome ;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  continually  presenting  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome,  and  employed  the  genius  of 

^  The  aristooratical  hatred  a^nat  Socrates  Is  who  politically  are  most  at  variance  with  each 

exhibited  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes ;  and  other;  and  so  the  common  dread  and  hatred  ot 

the  famous  speech  of  Cleon  on  the  question  of  improvement,  of  truth,  of  principle — ^in  other 

the  punishment  of  the  revolted  Mytileneans,  words,  of  all  that  is  the  light  and  lift  of  man, 

shows  the  same  spirit  in  connection  with  the  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  united  in  ofM 

strong  democratical  party.    Political  parties  are  cause  all  who  are  low  in  intellect  and  morala, 

not  the  ultimate  distinction  between  man  and  from  the  highest  rank  in  sooieQr  down  to  tiic 

man ;  there  are  higher  points,  whether  for  sood  hnmblastb 
or  evil,  on  which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  tnoae 
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Italtan  artists^  as  of  those  of  their  original  countiy.  Bot»  daring  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Italy  hecame  aeqnainted,  not  with  Athenian 
art  only,  but  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  with 
delight  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at  Guma'  was  threatening  their  old 
enemies  of  Syracuse ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  invader ;  and  the 
Romans  must  have  heard  with  interest  from  their  neighhors  and  friends  of  OsBre 
or  Agylla,  how  some  of  their  countrymen  had  done  good  service  in  the  lines*  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  that  sweeping  ruin  in 
which  the  greatest  armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  common- 
wealth had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  bar- 
bor  of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of 
Greece  during  the  next  eventful  century  would  nave  found  their  field  in  the  west- 
no  less  than  in  the  east :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage ; 
Greek,  instead  of  Liatin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the 
languages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Rome,  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked,  as  far  as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted 
those  rights  which  were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition ; 
Snd  thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char* 
acter.  But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Mamercus  JSmilius.  Nine 
yean  after  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  Mamercus,  having  been  ^  u.  c.  «i.  jlc 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Etruscans,  ^' 
proposed  and  carried  a  law'  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship.  That  office, 
in  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  held  for  a  term , 
of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamercus  iEmilius  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  five  ^ears,  this  magistracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship,  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 
may  be  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice 
on  It.  Its  original  business'  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens 
and  of  their  property ;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became,  in  fact,  from  the  large  dis- 
cretion allowca  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  import- 
ance»  The  censors  maae  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population ;  but  they  did 
more ;  they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
senators,^  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

*  In  speciin«ii9  of  Etruscan  vases  and  fresooes  by  Pindar,  IMh.  1. 140,  and  one  of  the  helmets 
^▼«n  by  lOoali  In  the  atlaa  aooompanying  his  taken  from  the  enemr  on  tiiis  day,  and  sent  as 
MistOTj  of  the  Ancient  People  of  Italy,  and  in  an  offering  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  was  dis- 
thoeejpablished  more  recently  by  the  Antiqna-  eovered  by  an  English  traveller,  in  1817,  arooDfst 
rian  Society  of  Borne,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  ruins  of  Olympia,  and  bears  an  inscription 
how  many  of  the  snmects  are  taken  ftom  the  which  tdls  its  story,  **  that  Hiero,  the  son  of 
story  of  tne  si^  of  Tnebes,  and  still  more  from  Dinomenes,  and  the  Syracusans,  offered  it  to 
that  of  Troy.  Bany  of  the  vases  on  which  these  Jove  as  a  part  of  the  l^rrhenian  spoil  f)rom  Cu- 
sabjecta  oooor  are  thought  to  be  actnallv  of  ma.*'  Bee  Bookh,  Ck)rpu8  Inscript.  6r»c.  torn. 
Athenian  manafSusture ;  others  appear  to  be  ital-  I.  p.  84. 

ian  imitations ;  but  both  equally  prove  that  the  *  Thnoydides,  VII.  68. 

stories  of  the  heroio  age  of  Greece  were  well  *  I^^y.t  IV.  24. 

Imown  in  Italy,  and  the  works  of  Oredan  art  *  Magistratns,  cuiscribammministerinm  ons- 

admired  and  sought  after.  todiieque  et  tabnlarum  cura,  cui  arbitrium  for- 

*  The  naval  victory  of  Cuma  was  won  by  ISero,  muls  oensendi  subjioeretur.    livy,  IV.  8. 

the  brother  and  successor  of  Qelon,  over  the  *  See  the  accounts  of  the  census  in  livy, 
Etrascttns,  in  the  year  474  B.C.  Olymp.  76^.  XXIV.  18.  and  XXXIX.  48,  44.  See  also  Zo- 
It  is  commemorated  by  Biodorus,  XI.  61 ,  and    naras,  VII.  19. 
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of  those  ohiseiM  who  enjojed  the  mht  of  Totiag,  and  a  list  of  the  aBnuians,  coo- 
siatiDg  of  those  freedmen,  natunliiea  stmogerSy  and  others,  who»  being  enrolled 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights 
of  Roman  citisens.  Now  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  reganied 
as  legal  eridence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  no  more  authen* 
tic  standard  than  to  the  returns  deliberately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
tratesy  who  was  responsible  to  it  for  their  being  drawn  up  properly.  He  would* 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications*  required  by  law  or  custom  for  the  rank  which  he 
claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  mcurred  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :*  but  from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  riffht ;  such  as  whether  a  citisen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as. those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  censor  ^ve  a  definite  power  to  pubUc  opinion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorized  to  visit  with 
disgrace  or  disfranchisement.  Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Rmnan 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise :  if  a  man*®  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  lus  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  his  hmd,*^  if  he  indulged  m  habits  of  extravagant  expense,*'  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,*'  the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduc^  to  the  class  of  the  eerarians.  Beyond  this  the  censor  had  no  power 
of  degradation  ;**  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  magistrate ;  the  sentence  could  only  affect  his  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  stnctly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  serarians,  nor  was  their  power 
r«irw  tt  tiM  i-iiiD.i  '^^^  ^  ^^®  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank ;  they  could  also 
^^fngn^lTSl  affect  his  fortune.  It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 
'*"'^'  a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value ;  for 

the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.    Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

'  For  iiiBtenoe,  whether  a  man  clftiming  to  be-  honorable  tribe  to  a  less  honorable,  bnt  he  could 

long  to  one  of  the  tribeSi  followed  any  trade  in-  not  remove  him  from  all  the  thirtj-flve  tribes, 

oompatible  with  the  chaiaoter  of  a  plebeian;  all  and  bo,  in  effect,  diafranohise  him.    And  yet 

retail  tradea  being  forbidden  at  this  time  to  the  the  expression  "  in  nrarios  referri,"  is  eqaira- 

commons.    See  Dionysins,  IZ.  25.  lent  to  "  in  Ceritnm  tabnlas  referri,*'  and  this 

*  Thia  was  oalled  a  **jadictam  tnrpe.**  and  is  a  well-known  designation  of  the  **  oiTitas  sine 
this  was  incurred  in  various  actions,  which  are  suffhtfio  ;**  for  Gellins  sa^  expressly,  that  **  in 
spedfied  by  the  lawyers :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  has  tabulas  censores  roferri  juMbant,  quos  notn 
man  were  cast  in  an  actio  ftirti,  or  vi  bonomm  causAsuffragiis  privabant"  XVI.  18.  It  wonld 
raptorum,  or  tutelas,  or  mandati,  or  pro  socio,  seem,  however,  that  "  tribu  movers,"  and  *^  in 
Ac  See  Gaiua,  Institutes,  IV.  S  188>  And  the  nrarios  referre,'^  were  two  distinct  sentences^ 
disqu&lilloation  thus  incurred  was  perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  only  imply  a  re- 
and  could  not  be  reversed  by  the  censors.  See  moval  Arom  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower  (m  which 
Cicero,  pro  Gluentio,  42.  sense  it  probabfy  is  that  Dionysius  speaks  of 

*  Dionysiua,  XX.  8.  Fngm.  Mai.  the  censors  as  removing  a  man  sit  rit  rmv  irl- 
^  A.  GelUus,  IV.  12.  itww  fvXdt,  XVIII.  22.  Fngm.  Mai) ;  bnt  that 
^  Dionysius,  XX.  8.   See  the  well-known  sto-    the  latter  waa,  for  the  time,  equivslent  to  a  in- 

TTofthe  censor  Fabriciua  expelling  Buflnus  from  didum  turpe,  and  deprived  a  dtixen  of  all  hia 

the  senate,  because  he  had  ten  pounds'  weight  politicsl  rights ;  but  it  could  be  reversed  either 

of  silver  plate  in  his  possession.  oy  the  censor's  colleague,  or  by  the  next  oen- 

*  As,  for  instance,  Uiat  of  an  actor.  Sec  sors.  But  the  question  concerning  the  aeirarianai 
livyj^ViL  2.  like  every  other  connected  with  the  censors  ana 

**  There  is  a  remarkable  pasaage  in  lavy,  the  centuries,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  from  onr 

XLV.  IS,  in  whidi  C.  Claudius,  one  of  the  cen-  ignorance  of  the  chances  introduced  at  dilfer- 

sors  in  the  year  684,  is  represented  as  denying  ent  periods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascribe  to  on* 

tiie  right  of  the  censor  to  deprive  any  man  of  time  what  is  applicable  only  to  another, 
his  vote:  he  could  remove  him  from  a  more 
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utf ;  he  stated  tbe  iiame>*  nd  sitiiation  of  hk  landed  eatale,  what  proportioa  of 
t  was  arable,  what  was  meadow,  what  rueyard,  and  what  olive  ground.  He 
was  erexk  to  nomber  lus  Tines  and  oliTe-trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  mmntelj 
described  he  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  He  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
for  all  tnese  came  under  the  same  class  of  res  mancipil  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlimited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valuation,  and,  conse- 
quently,  of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  in- 
stances^* of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  such  as 
clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  oensus ;  and  on  these  he  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  thnes 
their  actual  worth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the  person  aggrievcid :  the  censor's  decisi<m  was  final.  On  the  return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate,  ordi- 
narily,^' as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  thousand  ;  but  raised,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  four  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state :  it  might  happen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surohaige,  ,or  over-valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative ;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  m  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  five  years  in  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed, 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censors  which  was  not  carried  into  efieot. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,"  on  some  occasions,  not  only  put  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it:  bein^  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  infiuenoed 
by  any  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
sors had  the  entire  management  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  ^^^^^^^  ■ 
state,  or  of  its  vectigalia.'*  They  were  the  commonwealth's  stew-  v4n^  tht  ttZ 
ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  intrusted.  But  these  '^'' 
state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  including  arable  land,  vineyards,  pas- 
tares,  forests,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  farming  of 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors ;  the  har^rs  including  the  portoria  or 
customs,  which  ^ppp^r  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  whaitage,  and  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  chai^  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  state's  property ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vectigal  as  opposed  to 
tributum ;  that  the  first  was  received  by  the  state  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 

groprietor,  the  latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  political  society ;  the  vectigal  was  given 
y  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
ical benefit ;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen  s  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  the  state  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt  ;^  and  the  right  of 

*  866  an  th6M  putieiikniD  the  '*fonnaoen-       *  Livy,  XXXIX.  44. 

BosIiA,"  ffiven  bv  ulpian.  de  CtensiboB,  lib.  UI.  *  Ut  veotigalia  poptdi  Bommni  sub  nuta  atqns 

quoted  in  tht  l>]ge6^  lit.  de  CenBibos,  L.  i.  arbitrio  (oenBormn  essent).    livy,  IV.  8. 

(lib.  Xi.  Tit.  XV.f  **  Tlie  salt  works  at  the  month  of  the  Hber 

*  livy,  XXXIX.  44.    Omamenta  et  yeatam  were  said  to  have  been  first  established  in  the 
mnUebrein  et  vehionla  ....  in  oensum  refeire  rei^  of  Anona  MardtiB.    lAvy,  I.  88.   Aoooid- 

jnaut : nti  deciea  tanto  pluria  quam  ing  to  Gronovius*  excellent  note  on  the  well- 

qnanti  eaaent  aatiiDarentnr.  known  passage  in  livy,  II.  9,  the  government. 

**  This  waa  the  proportion  observed  in  the  in  the  early  tmiea  of  the  commonwealth,  kepi 

tribute  impTeed  on  the  twelve  defknitiiuroolo-  the  sale  of  salt  in  its  own  hands,  and  did  not 

niea  in  the  second  Panic  war :  livy,  XXlX.  16 ;  ikrm  it,  as  was  osaal  with  the  other  veotigalia. 

and  Niebnhr  condadea  that  it  waa  the  ordinary  Bat  it  waa  fumed,  and  the  price  at  which  it  was 

Twte.    "  Three  per  thonaand"  is  mentioned  aa  to  be  sold  was  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  year 

the  rate  fixed  by  Gate  and  Valeriua  Fbeons  in  548,  when  M.  livios,  one  of  the  censors,  ae> 

their  severe  eenaonUiip  in  668.    li vy,  XXXIX.  quired  from  thia  very  dronmstance  his  niokaaois 

4A.  r  .^1  g^iinator.    livy,  X31X.  87. 
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tMog  tlu8  most  nec€BB«7  artiole  was  also  let  by  the  eensore  on  their  own  terms ; 
for  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Why  salt  was 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  expluned  on  the  principle 
that  the  sea  and  the  sea-shore  belonged  to  no  man ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  supply  of  salt  comes  from  the  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  shoidd  take  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  uniyersally 
needed,  and  which  was  derived  immediately  from  that  element  which  no  individ- 
nal  could  claim  as  his  property.  At  any  rate,  salt  was  at  Rome,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an  article  that  could  be  sold  only  by  the  government. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  Kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe**  was  all  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curies,  and  holdmg  their  office  for  five  years,  the  censors  might  well  seem  too 
great  for  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  office  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribuneship,  had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dkstator  Mamercus  ^milius,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  the  censor's  office  to  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patricians  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt  that  a 
maffistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  mdividuals  of  the  • 
highest  distinction ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,- no  less  than  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 
exercise  it  themselves. 

The  greatness  of  the  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  i£miiian  law.  I  now  go  back  to  the  year  312,  and  the  appointment  of 
ooDsnls  in  the  room  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  continued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four  years ;  but  a  memorable 
A.  u.  c  SIS.  A.  a  event  .which  occurred  in  the  year  316,  again  led  to  the  election  of 
Sih-rTiSini^itiyi  "f  tribunes.  The  year  315  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity  :*  a 
Bp.  MmakiM.  special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  prsefectus  anno- 

nsSt  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  general  distress ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  the  sufifering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of 
thiDgs,**  Sp.  Mselius,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  equites,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings, 
and  haying  thus  many  connections  in  the  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  com,  and  issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
very  low  price,  or  even  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedmgly  popular,  and  -was 
«  fc^lowed  by  a  great  multitude"^  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, resolved  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
A.  u.  c.  »«.  ju  €.  iient  of  their  order,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus ; .  but  the  danger 
**** .  might  be  only  delayed :  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Maeltus 

was  guning  fresh  popularity  every  day :  the  harvest  ^as  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  became  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
overbear  all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  patricians 
in  spite  of  all  theur  efforts.     On  a  sudden"  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L. 

"  Polyblns,  VI.  58.    And  a  censor's  ftinoral,  ■•  Livy,  IV.  18.    Zonans,  VII.  80. 

fluus  oensorium,  used  to  be  voted  even  to  the  **  Zonaras  adds,  that  he  had  aetnally  pTX)vid- 

cnperon,  as  the  most  honorable  and  msgnifi-  ed  himself  with  men  to  seise  the  Capitol,  and 

^ent  of  any.    See  Tacitus,  Ann.  IV.  15,  and  other  strong  positions  in  the  city;  ibrtfcismnat 

XIL  S,  witn  lipsins'  note  on  the  flrst  quoted  be  the  meaning  of  the  ezpreseion,  jmpiror*  ff»- 

"  ■  fivy,  IV.  12.  ^  The  senate,  aoooiding  to  Zonana,  appoint 
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QiiinctiiiB  Giadnnatas  bad  been  named  dictator  by  the  coneul  T.  Qumotine,  k 
ooDsequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  senate :  the  dictator  had  made  C.  Senriiius  Ahak 
his  master  of  the  horse ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights^  had  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the  cit^  daring  the  night,  and  in  the 
moraing  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum,  wUh  the  array  of  his  four-and- 
twenty  lietors,  all  bearing  along  with  their  rods  those  well-known  axes  which  de* 
noted  his  sovereign  power,  whUe  he  was  supported  besides  b^  his  master  of  the 
horse,  alT  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  arms. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent  C.  Ahala  to  summon  Mae- 
Iras  to  appear  before  him.  As  master  of  the'  horse,  all  the  mem-  h,  i.  Mtto  teHi  br 
ben  of  the  centuries  of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  authori-  ^-^^^ 
tj ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.  M«e- 
lins  saw  that  his  fate  was  determined ;  he  endeavored  to  fly :  his  enemiea 
chaiged  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,**  and  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
knights  who  were  pursuing  him ;  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be« 
havior  to  the  king;  and  Ahaia,  as  eager  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  .is 
work,  slew  Maelius  on  the  spot,  as  guuty  of  disobedience.  The  old  dictator" 
justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude :  ''  Mselius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulship, 
put  at  noaking  himself  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen* 
ate  that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  senate  bad  appointed  a  dictator ;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Me- 
lius, and  judge  him  according  to  his  ffuilt  or  innocence ;  but,  as  he  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  htA  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  kwfully  slain.  "'^  Immediately  afterwards,  treating  Melius  as  a  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  thus  the  story  of 
the  concealed  arms  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  conmoons  to  search  the  house :  Mselius'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Mamertine  prison,**^  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  .^quimae- 
liiun^  or  the  M^lian  level. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
yilian  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  n*  ««»»•  «•  id- 
their  authority.  Whateverambitioiis  designs  Mselius  may  have  had,  d%>>"^«t^<i<»^ 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  was  proved  against  him ; 
and  his  aiming  at  the  consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  hi  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  80  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  munificepce  <^ 
Mselius  is  in  itself  suspicious  ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  his  wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a  sudden  attack ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have  rendered  him  ample 
service.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death ;  and 
there  is  a  dim  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.     Ahala 

ed  L.  QuinctinB  dictator  before  they  left  the  in  the  sex  sufltagia,  or  patrician  oentarioB  of 

Moate-hoose;  and  they  did  not  separate  tiil  kniffhta  or  cavalry.    Ana  bo,  after  the  death  of 

eyemng,  that  the  result  of  their  meaaures  nxight  Meliug,  Ahala  ia  described  as  returning  to  tha 

not  be  prematurely  known.    The  occapation  of  dictator,  *|  stipatus  catervA  patriciorom  jav«- 

the  Capitol  daring  the  night,  and  the  appear-  num."    I^vy,  IV.  14. 

tnce  01  the  dictator  in  the  Foram  early  in  the  "  Dionysiua,  XII.  1.    Fngm.  Mai. 

morning,  ready  to  antidpi^  whatever  might  "  Livy,  IV.  15. 

have  b^  the  designs  of  Mftlins,  remind  us  of  *  "  Jure  ossum  pronuntiavit,^*  an  erpresaion 

the  Dcge  of  Venice.  Gradenigo,  and  the  ener-  which  seems  as  technical  and  offloiar  as  our 

getic  measurea  by  wnioh  he  met  and  baifled  the  verdict  of  'Mustiftkble  homicide."    Suetoniua 

conspiracy  of  the  Qnerini  and  Thiepoli.     See  pronounoes  tnia  same  judgment  on  the  murder 

I)ani,R  Vn.  of  GflBsar,  ^' Prsagravant  cntera  &ota  diotaqne 

"  Zouana  says  that  the  Capitol  was  secured  ejus  at . . .  jure  oassua  ezistimetur."    0.  76. 

Id  ri$9  Inlwv.    This  may  indude  the  plebeian  "*  Niebahr.  Vol.  U.  note  9S8.    Bunsen,  B&- 

oentories  of  knights,  bat  it  oertainly  applies  schreibung  aer  Stadt  Bom.  Vol.  III.  p*  4A 

miinly  to  the  paftiidans,  who  were  all  enrolled  Varro,  ling.  Lat.  V.  S  167.    £d.  liiillar. 
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was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  f^  and  tribunes  of  tbe  aoldiera,  ioatead  of  eonsnla, 
were  chosen  for  the  following  year :  thus  much  is  intelligible ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  the  oomitia  of  the  centrales,  the  immense  power  ci  the  officer 
who  presided  at  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  natural  leaning  of  the  richer  ple- 
beians to  the  side  of  the  patridans  in  a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  election  of  three  patricians,  and,  amongst  tnem,  of  L.  Quinctius, 
the  son  of  the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mamercus  ^milius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  qusestores  parricidii  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  years 
later  we  have  already  noticed. 

There  was,,  however,  a  much  more  mysterious  story**  to  be  found  in  some  of 
Storj  or  L.  MiBodiM  the  annalists  from  whom  livy  compiled  his  history ;  that  L.  Minu- 
^USSSSTS'S^  cius,  that  very  master  of  the  markets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
wp"^"^  the  first  information  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Sp.  Mcelius,  now, 

in  the  disturbances  that  followed,  went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons, 
was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  this  office -put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  com  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  modius,**  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  f*  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  Trigennna, 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributing  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 

Dion  Cassius  has  preserved  a  statement,  that  in  these  times  many  patricians 

Rnnwka    tu«        ^*^'  *^  ^*^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  oommons ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
^  '  from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 

name  of  Minucius,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  that  if  any  roan  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  the  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  their  part :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  cast  him  out 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  member ;  for  the  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  when  the  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  could  not  exist  amongst  the  haughty  patricians  of  the  fourth 

"  Valerius  Maximiifi,  V.  8,  %  2.    And  so  Ci-  be  Plinj^s  meaning.    Then  the  sale  of  Midiitt* 

oero,  de  Bepubliofl,  I.  8.    Offensio  oommemo-  com  at  a  cheap  rate  may  have  taken  plaoe  in 

ratur  AhalsB.    He  had  Just  before  spoken  of  the  mean  while ;  and  if  much  corn  had  really 

<<  CamilU  exiliom,"  and  inmiediately  anerwards  been  hoarded,  it  would  naturally  cause  a  gnaX^ 

mentions  *' in vidia  NasicsB."    Now  offensio  is  reduction  ofprioes  when  brought  suddenly  into* 

in  itself  an  ambiguous  terrn^  and  may  signify  the  market  m  the  spring,  especially  if  there 

either  ezilium  or  invidia:  either  "  the  misfor-  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 

tune  or  calamity  of  Ahala."  or  "  the  odium  coming  summer. 

which  he  incurred."    But  then  this  odium  may  **  Livy  mentions  the  oz,  Pliny  the  statuA, 

have  induced  him  to  leave  Rome,  as  Nasica  XVIII.  4,  and  XXXIV.  11,  and  both  specify 

did,  without  undergoing  any  formal  trial :  and  the  place,  extra  portam  Trigeminam,  that  is,  on 

then,  when  his  party  was  strong  enougn,  he  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  northeast- 

may  have  returned,  according  to  the  statement  em  foot  of  the  Aventine  and  the  river.   Bntaa 

of  the  peeudo-Oicero  pro  Domo,  c.  82,  and  this  Livy^s  expression,  '^  bove  aurato  extra  portam 

may  have  been  called  a  return  from  banishment  Trigeminam  est  donatus,"  is  rather  strange,  hb 

without  much  exaggeration.  editors   have   proposed   various    oorreotiona, 

"  livy,  IV,  16.        .^^^^  amongst  which,  the  most  plausible  was  that  of 

"  Pliny^  Hist.  Nat.  XVni.  4.  livy  describes  Gronovius,  who  proposed  to  read  "  bove  ei 

this,  as  if  Minucius  had  sold  at  this  rate  the  prato."     But  a  bos  auratus,  that  is,  auratia 

oom  which'  Mselius  had  collected,  and  which  oomibus,  was  given  by  the  consul  to  P.  Dedna, 

had  been  confiscated  after  his  death.    But  Pll-  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  for  saving 

ny*B  expression,  "  in  trinis  nundinis  ad  assem  his  army  in  the  first  Sammte  war,  livy,  VIL 

redegiy*  implies  a  more  gradual,  and,  at  the  87 ;  and  Niebuhr^s  conjecture  is  simpler  and 

aame  time,  a  more  extensive  reduction  of  the  more  probable,  that  the  words  *'  et  atatoi''* 

price.    K  ne  proposed 'a  law  to  fix  a  maximum,  have  dropped   out  in  livy's   text,  between 

It  would,  of  course,  require  three  nundinn  to  "  bove  aurato*'  and  **  extra  portam  Txigemi- 

alapeo  before  it  oould  be  passed ;  and  this  may  nam." 
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eentuij.  On  ihe  other  hand^  Cicero  treats  tliese  raj>po6ed  paaBingB  over  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitioiis,  and  ioTented  by  plebeians,  merely  to 
claim  for  themselyea  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  house  of  the  same  name.  I^or 
is  it  probable  that  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once ;  but  it  may  be 
that  L.  Minucius  so  acted  in  concert  with'  the  tribunes  as  master  of  the  markets,** 
that  he  was  said  to  be  like  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  at  which  com  should  be  sold ;  and  this, 
m  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vul^  to  the 
covetousness  of  corn-dealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  qmte  account 
for  his  popularity.   . 

In  the  foUowmg  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  till  821,  when  Mamercus  ^milius  WBHnniiip  or  i^ 
was  appointed  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  "•««*■**» 
the  censor's  office  so  offended  the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Gega- 
nius  Macerinus,  already  known  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  his  order  in  his  consul- 
ship in  308,  that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe,**  and  rated  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eight  times  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  in* 
dignant  that  they  called  aloud  for  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  still  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  even  any  patrician  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause. 

A^^ain,  for  five  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  824  to 
828  mcluaive.  But  the  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  Th*  mmn  ar^tu 
healthily  advancing ;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  tT^^'^^JSl'^t 
markable  instances  of  it.  In  826,*^  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  old  SSSf  toVtSLJ^ 
L.  Cincinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls.  The  JSquians  ^' 
and  Yolscians  had  united  their  forces,  and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.  A  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed  ^ 
in  Rome  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  off  great  num- 
bers of  the  people.  This  gave  a  sense  of  weakness ;  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
sols, attacking  the  enemy  on  Algidus,  were  defeated.  Then  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator  ;  but  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this  implied  censure  on  them- 
selves, refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.  Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  m  this  dispute  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  and  carried,  that  the  senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
Niebnhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  commons,  that  their  acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Li?y's  story  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  persisted  in  disobeying  the  senate.  However  this  be,  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  toower  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
trician senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician 
magistrates. 

Again,  in  828,  when  a  war  with  Yeii  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened* 
to  stop  the  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  question  of  going  to  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
war  were  first  submitted  to  the  people  in  their  centuries.    The  wiih^*tt^>»»>J 
annate  had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient ;  but  it  had  taught  ** 
the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and  accordingly  the  war 

*  Three  of  the  tribunes,  we  «re  told  by  livy,  the  college,  mast  have  gone  along  with  him  in 

had  taken  no  part  in  propoeiiu^  the  vote  of  the  hia  meesorea  aa  master  of  the  markets,  and  hla 

commons,  which  rewarded  Minacias  with  his  acting  in  concert  "with  them,  perhapa,  in  aoms 

ox  sod  lua  Btatne,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  con-  inatanoes,  agarnst  the  wishes  of  the  patiioiaas, 

tinned  to  revile  him,  aa  he  had  been  the  first  m^  have  cnven  rise  to  the  story, 

person  to  give  information  to  the  senate  of  the  "  Livy,  IV.  24. 

tnpposed  traaaonable  deaupa  of  M»lias.    Bnt  "  Livy,  IV.  SS. 

the  other  seven,  oonatituUng  the  nu^oiity  of  "  I^v7i  IV.  80. 
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was  proposed  in  the  comitia,  and  sanctioned  hj  the  votes  of  all  the  cen- 
turies. 

These  were  great  constitutional  points ;  another  matter,  deeply  afiecting  indi- 
A  c  ^^^^^®»  ^*^  ^®®^  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before, 
jt^'i^jjtojjjjjj*  which  fixed  a  definite  monev  computation  for  the  fines  of*  sheep 
ST^L^TTSiMp  •&!  and  oxen  commonly  imposed  by  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  theur 
*"*^  jurisdiction.     That  the  payment  of  these  fines  in  kind  would  be 

often  highly  vexatious,  is  obvious :  and  if  the  consul  were  allowed  to  fix  his  own 
rate  of  commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  delinquent,  especially  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  brass  money  was  now  bednning  to  rise  in  vahie,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  be  now  more  than  it  was  worth.  Cice- 
ro's statement^  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  Papirius  and  P.  Pinarius,  had  imposed 
their  fines  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle  ;  that  the  consuls,  to  re« 
lieve  the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle might  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  829  to  841  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 
only  two  years,  instead  of  consuls.  In  381,  after  a  long  interval,^ 
4f].  Ntw^nmi  iir  WO  agiuu  hear  of  a  call  for  an  agrarian  law ;  recent  victories  over 
•oagnnHi  w.  ^^^  Volsciaus  and  Yeientians  had  added,  probably,  to  the  amount 
of  the  demesne  land  ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  into  the  national  treasury,  but 
into  that  of  their  own  order  ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  infantry 
were  much  below  what  they  might  have  been.  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  divisbn  of  a  portion  of  the  demesne  land  amongst 
the  commons  ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder  should  pay  their  vectigal 
regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers* 
Here  was  a  question  in  which  the  mass  of  the  commons  were  interested  ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons would  gain  some  of  those  points  which  they  so  longed  for,  but  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  magistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  384 :  when 
A  u  c.  884.  A  c  patricians^  themselves  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

«n^Jn«  <flto(»«iith|  the  qusBstores  classici,  those  officers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 
Lo»n  opn  to  ihm  quito  distiuct  from  the  qusestores  panicidii,  whose  business  it  was 
^""""^  to  receive  all  money  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  alt 

pa3rmeniB  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  and  was  usa-* 
ally  r^arded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
their  list  of  that  body,  generally  included  in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five 
yean.  Now,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
quffistors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plun- 
der that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  be  conquered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  that  if  the  college  of  quaestors  were  thus  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  the  conmions.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,  but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  mdis- 
criminately  from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  the  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  But  the  tribimes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  and, 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  was  accepted, 

"  LiTT,  IV.  80.  «  Livy,  IV.  S6. 

•DeKepuWioA,n.85.  «Iivy;rV.48. 
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and  the  q;o9Stoii«]up,  with  its  four  places^  was  declared  hj  law  to  be  open  alike 
to  the  patrieiaoB  and  to  the  commons. 

Here,  again,  the  advantage  gained  bj  the  commons  as  an  order  was  great ; 
hot  the  iimividuals  who  had  sown  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit ; 
for  again»  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  pre-  £" 
sided  at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  quaestors  were  chosen. 
Still  the  commons  waxed  stronger :  three  years  afterwards,  in  387,  an  agrarian 
kw^  was  passed,  by  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  allotments 
of  two  jugera  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  a.  u.  c.  »r.  a.  a 

Sple  of  Lavici.  But  a  larger  division  of  Uie  demesne  land  was  ^'*' 
landed,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more  securely ;  for  the 
coloaists  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  contmually  to  defend  their  new 
property  with  thdr  swords,  and  men  naturaUy  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
St  a  greater  distance  from  danger.  This,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit ;  and  the  contest  really  a.  it.  c.  mo.  a.  c. 
turned  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.  Thus,  in  340,  ^*' 
Bolffi  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  iEquians,  not  far  from  Lavici ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion  of  this  neirV-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
allotted  to  them.  Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
hy  M.  Postumius  Regillensis,^  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  841.  He 
eommanded  one  of  the  arnues  which  were  in  the  field  against  the  .^quians,  and, 
abusing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  threatened  to  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  might  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
.  posed  agrarian  law.  This  excited  universal  indignation,  which  he  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  Von  in  recovering 
Bote  from  the  jfiquians.  Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius,  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
soldiers  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Roman  annals  produced  its  natural  and  just  conse- 
quence, a  reaction  against  the  cause  which  appeared  to  be  con-  PNM«diaipi  h  «»»• 
nected  with  it.  Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  v«w«'i»»^««*«' 
soldiers ;  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  choice  of  the 
judge^  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Postumius,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiee, 
snd  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  their  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the 
influence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  transaction  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  consuls  for  three  years  following.  But  by  that 
time  the  feeling  had  changed  :  the  continued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  any 
agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present  evil  than  the  murder  of  Postumius ;  and, 
while  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished*  the  injustice  of  the  patricians  was  tri- 
umphant. It  is  dangerous  to  overlook  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
tiy  to  force  m  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  beginning  to  turn.  The  patricians 
carried  the  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  in  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dis^ 
eontent ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  a.  u.  c.  mi.  a.  c. 
structions  caused  by  the  presiding  officer,  they  elected,  at  the  ^'^ 
open  comitia  of  queestors,^  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three 

•  liyy,  rV.  4T.  ted  by  plebcumB  against  the  patrician  order; 
*■  Ltvy,  IV.  49,  60.  it  wa9  tnen  an  act  of  moderation  in  the  senate 

*  **  A  plebe  oonsenan  popnli,  oonaulibna  ne-  to  allow  the  offending  party  to  name  the  judg^ 
gotium  mandatur."  Livy,lV.51.  A  remark-  and  the  patriciana,  to  whom  the  injiry  had 
aWe  pasaago,  which  Nieouhr,  as  may  be  aup-  been  done,  would,  at  any  rate^  require  thnt  tiie 
poeedihaa  not  forgotten  to  appeal  to,  aa  a  proof  nomination  should  be  aubmittedto  them  for 
of  the  identity  of  the  populua  m  old  times  with  their  approval. 

the  patridans.   It  would  seem  as  if  the  murder       **  Livy,  IV.  54. 
of  Poatoffiiiui  was  regatded  aa  a  crime  oommit^ 
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flMtp».  tribunes,  all  of  the  loilian  family,  were  oonspiciioiu  as  the  leaden 
of  the  commons.  The  jrear  passed  away  in  these  contests,  but  the 
commons  insisted  on  haying  tribunes  mstead  of  consuls  for  the  year  following ; 
and  this  was  consented  to,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  that  year 
should  be  either  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  or  be  chosen  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims  were  greatest,  the 
patricians  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  plebeian  candidates  of  less  name, 
and  m  obtuning  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their  own  body. 

Two  years  iSterwards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest.  A  truce,  which  had 
A  u.c.  Ml.  A.  c.  ^®"  concluded  for  twenty  years*  with  the  Yeiendans,  was  now 
tSS*  JuLfrab!?  ^^  ^^^  point  of  expiring ;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup- 
jTMinmor^^MU  DOScd  to  bc  the  natural  state  of  things  between  two  nations,  un- 
less some  express  treaty  was  interposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  either  party  wished  to  re- 
new it,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy  s  terms.  Rome 
now  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  Veil,  for  that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with 
internal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  and  injurious  than  those  of  Rome,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than  the  Veien- 
tians  would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  Tlie  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  glory  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expected  conquest  of  Veil, 
or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal,^  or  tithe,* 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen  ;  and  six  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  were  henceforw  to  be  elected  annually ;  one  of  whom,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  was  always  to  be  a  -patrician,  and  to  perform  the  important  judicial  du- 
ties afterwards  discharged  by  the  praetor  urbanus ;  the  other  five  were  to  be 
elected  indiscriminately  Irom  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribunes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  mcreased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their  own  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  years 
more. 

Accordingly  pay^  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
A.  D.  a  SM.  A.  a  elected,  and  in  the  year  360,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
^^  war,  the  Romans  began  their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veii. 

**  livy,  rv.  55.  14,  that  it  was  usiul,  when  a  trace  wan  nearly 

•  livy,  IV.  68.    livy  Bays,  that  in  the  year  expired,  to  negotiate  as  to  the  terms  on  whIcL 

S48  the  traoe  had  already  ei^^ired ;  and,  as  it  it  might  be  renewed ;  and  this,  I  donbt  not.  is 

had  been  oonduded,  aeoordiziff  to  ms  own  ao-  the  true  exphmaUon  of  the  negotiations  that 

oonnt,  in  t^e  year  880,  Nlebuhr  supposes  that  went  on  durmg  the  years  848  and  849. 

it  must  have  been  intended  to  last  only  twenty  *•  This  is  not  stated  by  Livv ;  but  as  it  ha<l 

cgrolioyearB^  often  months  each.    But  we  find  been  the  great  object  insistea  on  by  the  trib- 

tnat  hostilities  did  not  begin  till  850,  and  no  unes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  either 

one  will  believe  that  the  Bomans  allowed  two  have  been  granted,  or  at  any  rate  promised.  It 

yean,  in  which  they  were,  according  to  ancient  was  probablv,  however,  naid  very  irregularly, 

notions,  at  war  witn  Veii,  to  pass  away  without  and  hence  tiie  pay  of  the  soldiers  would,  in 

attacking  their  enemv,  because  the  Veientians  point  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tax 

were  involved  in  civil  dissensions,  and  the  Bo-  or  tributum. 

uiaua  were  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  **  Livy,  IV.  69,  60,  61. 
their  weakness.    We  see  from  Thnqydides,  V. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

WABS  OF  THE  BOMANS  FROM  800  TO  864— THS  .ffiQTJIAKS  AND  VOIfiGXANS— 
THE  ETBUSCANS-^IEGE  AND  CAPTUBE  OF  VEU. 


Thi  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  oommonwealth  is  ob- 
scure and  often  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  n*  fcNi«B  uatey  of 
fidence  in  the  details  of  events,  or  of  individual  characters.  The  SSSht^TtteZLS 
family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  an-  ^ 
nalists  compiled  their  narratives  were  often*  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  dealt  lar^ly  in  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  still,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  were  a  check  upon  one  another ;  there  were  necessarilv  lunits 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  whether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
check  was  wanting.  Every  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  iEquians  or 
the  Yeientians :  there  was  no  sufiicient  knowledge  of  chronology  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  of  one  victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
ptheiB ;  the  acoonunodating  annalists  found  room  for  all.  The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest  outline ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority*  for  saying  that  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  a  vear  which  is  filled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  Romans  may  have  witnessed  nothing  but  thetf  defeats.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  oply  to  an  outline,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almost  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Niebuhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  less  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
historv,  the  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a  page  of  this  volume  could  have  been  writ- 
ten, had  I  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Niebuhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  afl&urs  of  Rome  stopped  at  that  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  ilEquians  and  Volscians, 
baring  overrun  Latium,  having  occupied  many  of  the  Latin  towns,  v^SlL^mmttMmA 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  inroads  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  And  whilst 
the  Opican  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the  side  of  Latium,  the  Sabines  made 
frequent  descents  into  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Hber  and  the  Anio,  and 
sometimes  spread  their  ravages  on  that  side  also  as  far  as  the  inmiediate  neigh- 
borhood of  we  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  year  BOO, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  next 
sixty  years  witnessed  a  wonderful  chan|;e ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Roman 
power  had  spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the  Opican  nations,  the  SabineSy 
and  the  Etruscans,  had  all  fl;iven  way  before  it. 

Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabines  were  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  re- 
pelled.   After  the  year  306,  when  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  the  de- 
liverer  of  the  Roman  commons  from  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  is  ^T^  X  Sf. 
said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,'  we  read  of  them 

*ThAt,iumiely,ofCioero,inUie  often  quoted  *  Livy,  III.  62,  68.    Fasti  CapitoUnL    "M. 

IMssi^  of  his  Bratuft,  c  16.    "Moltft  scriptft  HoratiaB,  M.  F.  Barbatos.  de  Sabineis  (tri- 

nnt  in  eie  (bcsL  in  mortaoram  IsndaUonibiifl)  nmphavit)  Ann.  OCCIV.  VII.  E.  Septemfar.^* 
qua  fitcta  non  Biin^  fUai  triomphi,"  Ac 
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no  more  duxing  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
some  sort  or  omer  must  have  followed  this  victory ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  truce 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  may  have  been  continually  renewed  by  mu- 
tual consent ;  the  Romans  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  For  their  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
the  Roman  territory  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  long  unaltered,  being  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Eretum,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome. 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  maintained  against  the  ;i£quians 
and  Volscians.  It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  worthy  col- 
ISZdVokdLifSSt  league  of  M.  Horathis,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the 
^STfpSttumimTSSu.  year  806 ;'  but  in  309^  we  find  them  again  overrunning  the  Roman 
*^  territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  time,  as  far  as 

the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Esquiline  gate.  In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctius  the 
consul  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  the  enemies'  fron- 
tier at  Verrugo ;'  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alb^  hills,  but  whether  on  Algi- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  the  side  of  Velitrse  looking  towards  Antium  and  the 
Yolscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  efforts  of  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  324 
A.  u.  o.  )N.  1.  a  the  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  agam  appeared  on  Al^us,* 
^'  and  the  Romans,  in  alarm,  named  A.  Postumms  Tubertus  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  That  the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  story  re- 
lated of  A.  Tubertus,'  that  he  executed  his  own  son  for  having  engaged  with  the 
enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  histbry,  when  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the  great  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  was  agam 
repeated  in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Manlius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
can  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eiffht  years  was  concluded 
with  the  ^quians  f  the  power  of  the  Volscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat, 
was  further  weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,'  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Volscians,  and  soon  after 

*  lAvj,  III.  61.  the  year  888,  which  with  the  Roman  annali^tn 

*  livy,  III.  66.  M  wholly  devoid  of  militaij  trananctiona,  waa 

*  Livy,  IV.  1.  Indeed  devoid  of  Soman  victories,  but  not  of 

*  Livy,  IV.  26.  defeats,  or  at  least  of  disaatera.    for  Liyr  be- 
'  livy.  IV.  29,  mentions  the  story,  bat  wishes  gins  the  account  of  the  next  year  with  the 

not  to  believe  it.    It  is  related,  however,  by  IHo-  words,  "  Non  diutius  fortana  iSquia  induU»it, 

doms,  XII.  64;  by  Valerius  Maximua,  II.  7,  S  quiambigaamvictoriamVolsooramprotiiiani- 

6;  and  by  Aulas  Gellius,  XVII.  21.    Gelllus  plexi  fueronf    Now  this  " dubia  victoriA"  had 

also  speaks  of  "Posthumia"  or  "  Posthumiana  oeen  won  in  882,  and  the  expression,  "  non  di- 

impena  et  Manliana,"  I.  18,  &  7 ;  although  it  ia  ntius  indnkit,*'  would  imply  that  for  a  certain 

one  of  Li  vy^a  reasons  for  not  believing  the  story,  time  fortune  had  favorod  tne  .£quians ;  in  other 

that  the  common  }>roverbial  expression  to  de-  words,  that  they,  encouraged  by  the  Vobdans^ 

note  power  arbitrarily  and  cruelly  exercised  was  succeas  in  882,  took  up  arms  thcmi«elves  in  tha 

'*  imperia  Manliona  non  PoatumianA."  following  year,  and  were  during  that  year  mas 

*  Livy,  IV.  80.  ters  of  the  field.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  a 

*  According  to  Livy,  the  .fiquions  had  ob-  truce  of  eight  years,  not  cyclic,  but  common 
tained  a  truce  for  eight  yean,  in  the  beginning  years,  had  been  observed  from  8S5  to  888:  and 
oftheyear  825.  IV.  80.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  probability  is,  that  the  term  origuially 
in  880,  they  are  described  as  suing  again  for  an  agreed  upon  waa  five  years,  to  which  three 
extension  of  this  term,  and  obtainiog  an  addi-  wore  afterwards  added ;  Livy's  mbtake  consii^t 
tional  truce  for  three  years.  IV.  8$.  The  re-  ing  in  this,  that  he  supposes  the  whcrfa  eight 
newal  of  hostilities  ia  placed  in  the  year  884,  years*  truoe  to  have  been  granted  in  82S,  and 
Livy.  IV.  48 ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  that  the  three  years  added  in  880  were  an  ad 
thould  in  &ct  be  placed  a  year  earlier,  and  that  dition  to  this  number. 
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^  .A|iuans,  agiun  renewed  the  conteat.  The  seat  of  war  was  wv  «  ti»  M^im 
again  on  the  firratier  of  the  uEquians :  and  there,  in  the  year  832,  bS!^  b?*dL  St 
the  Romans  recdyed  a  check  which  we  may  not  improbahly  con-  "■*• 
jecture  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat.  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  886,  the 
people  of  Layici**  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  .^uians,  and  are  spoken  of  aa 
new  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  aa 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  aoib 
of  the  thirtjr  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  m  261. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated  it  from  its  old 
confederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  received  an  i£quian  colony ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  active  part  against  Rome,  ^ow,  however,  it  openly  joined  the  .^ui- 
ans ;  and  its  soldiers,  after  having  ravaged  the  neighboriag  territory  of  Tusculum, 
encamped,  together  with  their  allies,  in  their  old  station  on  Algidus.  They  gainecl 
one  victory,  but  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscua ; 
lAvici  was  taken  by  the  Romans,"  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for 
slaves,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  land  was  allotted  to  colonists  of  the  Romm 
ocHnmons.  This  was  a  decided  conquest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  on  their  enemy  s  frontier.  The  victory  seems  also  to  have 
shaken  the  iEquian  confederacy ;  for  Bola,  another  town  formerly  belonging  to 
the  I^ntins,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opican  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
other  ^quian  states  to  fall  vnaasisted,  and  another  important  post  was  thus  oo- 
ouwed  by  the  Romans.     TMb  happened  in  the  year  841." 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened  the  bond  which  held  the 
Opican  nations  and  cities  together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  al- 
liance of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans.  In  842,  this  last  ^" 
people  recovered  Ferentinum,*^  one  of  their  towns  which  the 
Volsoians  had  formerly  conquered ;  and  as  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  of 
the  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  Hemican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  doubt 
tliat  all  the  three  confederate  nations  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opi* 
cans,  however,  struggled  vigorously ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Yerrugo,**  and  of  the 
castle  of  Carventum,"  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  the  JSquians  suffered  so 
much  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that  in  the 
raDy  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in  the  year  347,  the  lowland  Vol- 
seians  appear  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering-place  of  the 
army  was  at  Antium.  For  two  years  nothing  decisive  happened  ;  but  in  849,^ 
the  Romans  opened  the  campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar« 
mies ;  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Ecetrs, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
poshed  direct  for  Anxur,  or  Tarracina,  a  most  important  piace,  standing  at  the 
very  end  of  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  at  the  point  where  the  Apennines 
of  the  Volscian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.  Tarracina,"  a  Tyr- 
rhenian city,  had  been  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  its  Th«y  tak*  r-n-nr. 
monarchy;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  *^*™'' 
Yolacians,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur ;  it  is  the  ^natural  gate  of 
the  country  round  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  and 
its  capture  would  restore  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  extent  which  it  had  for- 

■  livy,  IV.  45.  been  able  to  find  any  notioe  of  the  place  in  West- 

^  livY,  IV.  47.  phal^B  work  on  the  neighborhood  of  Borne. 

»  Livy,  IV.  4?.  »  Livy,  IV.  59. 

"  livy,  IV.  51.  "  It  was  probably  a  town  belonging  to  the 

^  livy,  IV.  55,  5S,  58.  same  race  asCiroeii  and  Ardea ;  that  race  whieli 
"  livT,  IV.  58,  55.    The  position  of  Ganren-    may  be  called  either  lyrrhenion,  Pelasgian.  or 

I  and  < "" ^     ^'^- 


.  of  its  castle  or  citadel  is  wholly  nn-    Sikelian,  and  which,  in  langoage  and  religumy 

known.   Sir  W.  Qeil  puts  it  doabtfblly  at  Kooca    bore  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  Greeks.    TiiiT»- 


MaMimii  a  high  point  on  the  Volsaau  high-  dna  is  mentioned  as  a  dependent  ally  of  1 

famda  near  Cora.   iBonsen  suggested  to  me  the  in  the  first  treaty  between  Bome  and  Carthagty 

high  ground  of  Monte  Ariano,  Mens  Artemi-  concluded  in  tne  first  year  of  the  eommoBr 

shia,  the  sontheaatem  summit  of  the  Alban  wealth.    See  Polybius,  III.  SS. 
lulls,  which  rises  above  VeQetiL    I  have  not 
10 
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merly  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.  lis  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war 
probably  put  its  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  yielded  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  Romans  with  little  resistance.^'  Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  the  storming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  the  two  divisions  which  had  covered  the  siege  now  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, 
MdirtMUk  *"^  Artena,'®  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 

Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken,  and  razed  to  the 
ground. '  From  henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  JSquians 
and  Yolscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  them.  And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on  the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.  When  Anxur  was  taken,  the  neighboring  Vol- 
scian cities  sCeem  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from 
ravage ;  at  least,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  garrison, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered**  over  the  neighborhood  to  traffic  with 
Aaxn  It  lort  agftte  by  thc  inhabitants  instead  of  plundering, them.  Advantage  was  taken 
ftMrpriw.  ^f  ^|j|g^  g^^  Anxur  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  recov- 

ered. But,  as  the  Yolscians  are  not  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assailants  came  from  some  of  the  more  distant  cities,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  *  only  for 
periods  of  a  few  days,''  and  continued  by  successive  renewals ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  periods,  the  Yolscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the 
Romans  had  fully  depended  on  its  continuance.*   This  was  m  353,  and  two  years 

afterwards  Anxur  was  again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the 
ncort  .  Volscians"  neglecting  to  guard  their  walls  whilst  keeping  a  festi- 
val. It  was  recovered  just  in  time ;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Veii  and 
the  neighboring  cities  still  continued,  the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  effort  to  retrieve  their  losses.  In  358,** 
the  Yolscians  were  employed  in  besieging  Anxur,  while  the  ^quians  were  sut- 
Tounding  Lavici :  had  not  the  Romans  possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  their  whole  territory,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  >nras,  Anxur  and  Lavici 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans, 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  were  engaged  else- 
where. Whether  Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Yeii  fell,  and  then  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  solicited  knd  obtained  a  truce.** 
Tk«  RoDMM  Mt.bibdi  '^^^  Romans  availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 
•  fldooyat  viSiUoB  lu  thc  countrv  conquered  from  the  JSquians,  at  Yitellia,*'  not  far 

from  Prseneste,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 
which  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  there  interrupted.  They  had  found  the 
benefit  of  their  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant  settlement  was  made 

"  Livy,  rV.  69.  with  Athens,  when  Lacedsmon  oondnded  the 

■  livy,  IV.  61.    Thepresent Monte  Fortino,  peace  of  Nicias.    See Thucydides,  V.  26,  8S. 

aocordinff  to  Sir  W.  Gell:   and  according  to  "Livy,  V.  18. 

Westphol  also,  if  Artena,  Ortona,  and  Virtona  "  Livy,  V.  16. 

be,  as  is  probable,  only  one  and  the  same  place.  '^  Livy,  V.  83. 

I  learn,  ft-ora  a  review  of  this 'history  in  the  •  Livy,  V.  24, 29.  SirW.  Gell  places  Vitellia 
Dablln  Review,  No.  XIIL.  that  Nibby  fixes  the  *  at  Valmonte,  in  the  situation  described  in  the 

enct  site  of  Artena  ut  a  place  not  more  than  a  text.    Wcstphal  puts  it,  but  doubtfully,  immc- 

mile  on  the  southeast  of  Monte  Fortino,  where  diately  under  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 

the  remains  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  a  high  level  Alban  hills,  on  that  shoulder  of  ground,  raised 

M>ot  are  still  visible.  '        '"        "         -      -    «^^    ^                    -  •  ^ 

»LivT,V.8. 

**  Dlro  the  ten  days^  trace,  which  was  all  that  Apennines. 
tiie  BoBotiana  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 


above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Campsij^na,  which 
connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hills  with  the 
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proportionably  stronger ;  three  thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  instead 
of  fifteen  hundred.     But  the  .^uians  were  more  roused  than  daunted  by  this 
occupation  of  Vitellia,  as  they  had  already  been  taught  the  importance  of  such 
colomes.     We  hear  nothing  of  the  Yolscians,  so  that  they  probably  remained  at 
peace;  but  the  JBquians,  though  alone,  dislodged  the  Romans  Tk«  jsqniu.  it^tr-j 
from  their  old  post  of  Verrugo,    and  in  the  following  year  sur-  **- 
prised  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.   Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  both  consuls,  was  once  more  employed  against  the  uSquians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algidus ;"  which  clearly  shows  that  the  .^Equian  fron- 
tier had  again  advanced,  and  that  Yitellia  and  its  territory  were  lost  to  Rome. 
An  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Roman  armies  in  this 
campaign,  but  the  contest  was  not  over,  and  its  issue  was  still  un-  totiJSLill^rtbtoaZ 
decided,  when  in  the  next  year  the  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion      *"**■• 
broke  upon  Latium,  and  crushed  both  of  the  contending  parties  ,'  the  Romans, 
however,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  ^quians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest  with. the  Opican  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed, 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  yet  had  b,„u.  of  iw.  unf 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies '  to  submission.  The  occupa-  •"•■^*" 
tion  of  Anxur  on  the  side  of  the  Yolscians,  and  of  Lavici  and  Bola  on  the  JSqui- 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
vithin  the  line  of  the  ^quian  hignlands  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
iEquians,  instead  of  defending  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  fix  the  war 
on  what  may  be  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alban  hills ;  and 
from  their  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tusculum,  and 
threaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  'Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  to  their  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
kings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  280,"  the  Veientians  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  But  in  the  year  317  the  two  w«.  with  v«u  aM 
nations  were  again  involved  in  war ;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  '"•"• 
with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  months 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  like  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  which  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
cially said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidenee ;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no. particular  cause  of  war  would  have  been  needed;  hostilities 
would  have  been  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  is 
fikirted  by  a  line  of  low  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    On  gjiMtto  of  Ffctem^  it 
one  of  these,  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  the  Campagna,  break  off  into  iilJ^puJ^'tCa!! 
cliffs  oh  their  sides,  stood  the  town  of  Fidense,**  between  five  and  "^ 
six  miles  distant  from  Rome ;  the  citadel,  as  some  think,  was  on  a  higher  point 

"  Idvjr,  V.  28.  modem  YiHa,  Spada,  just  Ave  miles  from  Rome ; 

"  liTv,  V.  81.    Aooordinff  to  Diodoms,  Ve*  a  spot  which  is  now  shown  to  strangers  as  the 

litre  and  Satricam  revolted  rrom  Bome  at  this  site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon,  Kero^s  iVeedman,  and 

period,  and  GroeW  mast  have  been  lost  pre-  the  place  where  Nero  killed  himself.    Accord- 

viously  and  recently  recovered  again,  as  a  col-  ing  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  Fidenae  was  about  half  a  mile 

onv  was  planted  there  in  the  year  862.    It  is  farther  on  the  road,  and  its  citadel  stood  on  the 

dear,  from  this  statement,  that  the  Opican  na-  isolated  hill  of  Castel  Giabileo,  which  rises  im- 

tions  were  rather  roased  than  daanted  by  the  mediately  above  the  Tiber.    Westphal  says  that 

M  of  Veii,  and  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  6ome  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  ideu- 

Rome  with  unabated  vigor,  down  to  the  very  tifjr  the  spot.    If  so,  and  if  I  recognize  his  do- 

time  of  the  Gaulish  invasion.    See  Diodorus,  scription,  the  excavations  in  the  rock  behind  the 

XIV.  108, 106.  Villa  Spada,  resembling  those  at  Snenton,  near 

"  See  chapter  XII.  Nottingham,  would  be,  probably,  the  tombs  of 

*  Westphal  plaoes  Fidensd  at  the  site  of  the  the  citizens  of  Fiden». 
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<fef  the  ridge,  aejMrated  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  rising  immediately  aboye  the  river. 
Fidense  is  described  as  an  oM  Roman  colony,  established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Romulus  ;"  other  accounts  cail  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony,'*  while  it  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  originally  a  city  of  the  Etruscans."  It  is  said  also  to  have 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  smce  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  256,"*  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Roman  garrison  or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  subject  population  in  Fidenie  consisted 
chiefly  of  Etruscans ;  and  that  the  ruling  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  3 17,**  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  agmst  the  Roman  colonists,  expelled 
them,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Yeii.  It  is  added  that 
four  Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  revolt,  were  murdered  by 
them  at  the  command  of  the  Yeientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereign ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra ;  an  honor 
that  was  paid  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  Illyrian 
queen  Teuta.  This  revolt  of  Fidenae,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revolters 
by  the  Veientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Yeii ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  320,  however,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,**  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fidense,  and  new  colonists  were  again 
sent  to  occupy  the  place ;  but  in  329  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  by 
a  massacre^  of  the  colonists,  and  Mamercus  ^milius  was  named  dictator  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Yeientians  and  Fidenatians, 
and  again  took  Fidense ;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually  i*^  the  Etrus- 
can population  were  either  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory remained  from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Yeientians  for  twenty  years.** 

This  was  in  330 ;  but  in  the  year  348,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  had 
warwMkytiL  already  expired  ;*•  so  that  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  in  this  instance 

"  also  we  must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that  the 

truce  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  347,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture,  that  it  had  not  begun  before  331 : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  afier  the  taking 
of  Fidense,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  830,  much  less  can  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  delayed  till  the  year  following.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years ; 
and  the  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Yen  during 

**  Compare  Livy,  1. 14  and  27.  **  livy,  IV.  17.    He  speaks  as  if  the  Bomaa 

*■  PionyBiiis,  if.  58,  says  that  FidensB,  Ko-  colonists  had   revolted ;   but  Niebuhr   seems 

mentnm,  and  Crustameria  were  all  of  them  Al-  right  in  supposing,  that  when  we  read  of  the 

ban  colonies,  founded  at  the  same  time  hj  three  revolt  of  a  colony  in  these  early  times,  we  should 

brothers.    Viigil  names  Ildena)  along  with  No-  understand  it  not  properly  speaking  of  the  colo- 

mentum  and  Gabii,  and  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  nists,  but  of  the*  subject  population  who  aroee 

Alban  colony.    JEn.  VI.  78.  and  drove  them  out,  ana  then  asserted  their 

"  livy,  1. 15.    Strabo,  V.  2,  f  9,  p.  226.  Plu-  own  independence,  or  connected  themselves 

tarch  makes  Fidenn,  Crustumeriaiand  Antem-  with  some  people  of  their  own  race. 

nsB  to  have  been  Sabine  towns,  Komulus,  17.  **  livy,  IV.  21.     The  common  editions  of 

Miiller  well  remarks  that  in  FidensB  and  Cms-  Livy,  including  Bekker^s,  call  him  A.  Serviliu^ 

tnmeria,  as  in  Borne,  we  find  traces  of  these  foUowinginthismostof  our  present  MBS.   But 

same  three  elements  of  the  population,  Latins,  Glareanus  says  that  most  of  the  MSB.  had 

Sabines,  and  Etruscans.     But  at  Fidons,  the  ^^Quintus,**  and  that  ^^  Aulns"  was  the  reading 

dose  connection  of  the  nlace  with  Veil  (to  which  of  Aldus*  MS.,  which  he  followed  in  his  edition* 

plaoe  it  seems  to  have  been  subject  or  depend-  Bigonios,  Glareanus,  Pighius,  and  Ih«kenboroh . 

ttit,  as  was  also  Oapena),  seems  to  show,  that  alfprefer  the  reading  *M;iuintus." 

Sreviously  to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Bomans,  "  Livy,  IV.  81. 

iie  Btruscan  element  was  predominant.     See  "  Livy,  IV.  84. 

Miilkr's  Strnsk^  VoL  I.  p.  118,  881.  «  livy,  IV.  86. 

"  Dionysius,  V.  80.  *  Livy,  ly.  68.  Ttrnpns  indaobrvm  «S]«ni^ 
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tlic  year  348  out  of  magnanimity,  because  the  Veientians  were  distracted  by 
internal  factions,  is  suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra- 
tive which  involves  it.  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
drew  near,  both  parties  tried  what  could  be  ^ined  by  negotiation.*  The  Ro- 
mans were  cngag^  in  war  with  tlie  ^quians  and  Volscians,  and  although  successful 
in  the  campaign  of  347,  yet  they  had  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Veientians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
next  campaign,  but  as  tluit  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Ver- 
rugo  being  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volscians,  the  Veientians  took  cour- 
age, and  refused  to  grant  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  Romans  were  completely  successful  against  the 
Volscians,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur :  war  with  Veil  was  now  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
5okiiers,^and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  truce,  apparently  in 
the  spring  of  350,  the  Roman  people  voted  for  instant  war  with  the  V eientians ; 
and  the  military  tribunes  of  that  year^'  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  Veientiaa 
territory,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified  posts  m  the  neighborhood  of  Veii. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Veii 
bj  the  Volscian  war,*  and  nothing  was  attempted  against  the  city.  Th«dUg«ofy«u  «»». 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  •*• 
Veii  was  commenced  in  earnest.  Livy's  expressions*  convey  the  notion  that  a 
double  line  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Plataea,  a.  u.  a  ih.  a.  c 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  ^ 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  sie^e  on  the  part  of  the  othu*  states 
of  Etruria.  But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Veil,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell's  meas- 
urements,^ was  above  five  miles ;  the  besiegers'  line,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  offered  formidable 
interruptions  to  the  work.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed,  Veii  must  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
resisting  for  seven  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  ap- 
pears rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  established  them- 
selves in  two  separate  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  ciury  on  their  circumvallation 
on  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.  And  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  lines 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
remam  before  Veii  during  the  whole  year.  This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  after  having  been  once  taken  by 
a  sally  of  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  mamtained  by  an  army  of  volunteers. 

Still  there  was  no  complete  ciroumvallation :  Veii  was  open  and  accessible  to 
relief;  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Capena  and  ^  ^ 
Falerii,  being  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  m.^' 
Veii  fell,  exerted  all  their  power  to  deliver  it.  They  attacked  the 
Roman  lines,**  stormed  one  of  the  two  camps  which  formed  the  strongholds  of 
the  besieging  army,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  communications  of 
Veii  with  the  surrounding  country  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 

*  8«e  note  48  of  tha  bat  chapter.  deaoription  of  the  Peloponneaian  Unaa  round 

*]  livy,  IV.  61.    Ab  hia  primam  dronmaeaai    Platea:  r)  rcixor  ilvt  6€o  nit  vtoifisXovt,  wpSt  rt 

•Iivy.IV.6L  21.            ' 

"  Uvj,  V.  1.   Ita  nmniebant  ut  ancipitia  mn-  «•  See  the  condnaion  of  the  article  "  Veii,"  in 

umoitaeafleDt,  alia  in  nrbem— vena,  aliia  frona  hia  worlc  on  the  topography  of  Bome  and  ita 

la  Etniriam  apectana  aoxiUia,  ai  qua  finte  inde  vicinity, 

venirent,  obatruebatnr.    Compare  Tha<7didea*  •  livy,  V.  8. 


.  c.  S58.    A.  a 
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For  five  years  after  this,  the  siege,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  made  but  little  prog- 
ress.  The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  Veii,  as  the  Veien- 
■tates  refl^  thdr  iid  ^ans  hsd  once  held  the  Janiculum ;  they  plundered  the  Veientian 
territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.  The 
Capenatians  and  Faliscans  could  not  agmn  succeed  in  carrying  the  Roman  camps^ 
and  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  358,^'  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  But  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Veii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Etruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,^^  the  P^nionium  of  Etruria ;  the 
question  of  aiding  Veii  with  the  united  force  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated  : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  Etniria, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etruria  proper,  Volterse,  Faesulse,  Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were 
not  disposed  to  march  their  forces  away  to  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accordingly, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii  took  any 
/      part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Veii  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  strugde  plainly  showed  what  Rome 
would'  have  had  to  fear  froin  a  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 

Aa  U   C  Ufl      A    CS. 

MS.  'tji.  ro^iimi*'  d«.  Etruria.  Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes*®  were  defeated  by 
Guniuaiappobtoddiel  the  Faliscaus  and  Capernatians ;  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the 
*****  battle  ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  lines  before  Veii,  and  even  to 

Rome  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Veii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bands  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  bjr  prayers  and  sacrifices,  their  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appomt  a  dictator.**  The  dictator  thus  Ci>osen  was  the  famous  *M.  Furius 
Camillus. 

During  thirty  years  from  this  period  Camillus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
Th«  biatory  of  um  f»u  ^^nt  man  in  Rome,  and  the  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
^u!d  {Mi«5*I!rti2i  twice  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
'^^'  once  to  put  down  M.  Manlius,  and  again  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was  the  distinction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone ;  one  of  bis  sons  was  the  first  prsetor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor, and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which  they  were  the  subject.  The  stories  told  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  genuine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether ;  so  that  it  is  through 

*•  livy,  V.  16.  point  supplant  the  real  history,  that  Livy  doos 

^  livy,  V.  17.  The  sitaation  of  this  temple  not  so  much  as  mention  the  resolution  of  the  ^ 
Is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  attributes  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator,  but  after  describ- 
goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  as-  ing  the  alarm  at  Borne,  and  the  prayers  of  Uie 
sembliea  held  at  the  temple  were  composed  only  matrons,  he  passes  abruptly  to  the  legend,  and 
of  the  ruling  caste,  the  Principes  or  Lucumones  merely  says,  **fatalis  dux  ad  exddium  lUius 
'  of  Etruria :  l>ut  they  were  connected  with  a  re-  urbis  servandieque  patrin  M.  Furius  Camillus 
ligious  festival,  with  gameaof  various  sorts,  and  dictator  dictus  ma^istrum  equitum  P.  Come- 
especially  with  dramatic  entertainments;  so  that  Uum  Scipionem  dixit."  V.  19.  It  appears, 
.  V  People  01  all  ranks  oame  together  on  these  so-  however,  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  accord- 
lemnities^  and  the  concourse  attracted  traders  ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  was  not  P.  Come- 
firom  foreign  oount:ies.  as  to  a  favorable  oppor-  lius  Scipio,  but  r.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
tonity  of  oarrying  wu  their  traffic  See  the  ^^Frammenti  nuovi,"  published   by 

«  Livy,  V.  18.  BorghesL 

*  So  strangely  does  the  poetical  stoxy  at  this 
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the  Greek  writers  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  issue  of  the  Gaulic  inTasioD, 
and  the  history  of  the  takuig  of  Veii  has  not  been  preserved  at  all.  That  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  belongs  entirely  to  the  traditions 
and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events,  even 
of  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historically  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  m  its  place  wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  stoir  relates  to  the«actions  of  other  persons.  Thus 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Yeu  fell,  or  by  what  means  &  contest  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  359,  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  stime  year,  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  is  mentioned^  that 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  wajr» 
joined  the  Romans  with  tjieir  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  early  part  of*  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  aU 
Etruria  should  combine  to  relieve  Veii,  if  any  accident  should  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  the  Romans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  was  brought  against  Veil ; 
the  siege  of  Plataea  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  be 
completed  within  a  short  time  by  the  united  labor  of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound 
might  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls ;  or  their  foundations  might  be  un- 
dermmed,  and  a  breach  opened  m  ati  instant ;  or,  in  the  wide  extent  of  Veii,  some 
ill-guarded  spot  might  be  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  e£fect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  359,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Yeii,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the 
last  of  them,  and  not  the  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  DiflWNBMUtiMw  um 
fall  of  Veii,  must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  hfe  of  ^SmdfJblh^dT^ aS 
Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  ^»i»y  »*»»'* 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another :  the 
one  imaginatiYe,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  true,  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different 
part  of  the  mind  ;  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
fonner  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irrev- 
erence to  neglect ;  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  Roman  hdstory,  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  poetical  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veil  Now  the 
summer  was  far  advanced,'^  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  po^tkai  gtory  «#  th« 
very  low ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Albi^  be-  ^HJ^SivSilt^ 
gall  to  rise;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  ^""^ 
nelds  and  houses  by  the  water-side ;  and  still  they  rose  higher  and  higher,  tOl 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  lake  as  with  a  wall,  and 

*Ii?7,y.  19.  »  Dionynu,  Xn.  11.    Fragm.llai. 
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tbej  orerfloWed  where  the  hills  were  lowest ;  and  hehold,  the  water  of  the  lake 
poured  down  in  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  hejond.  When  the  Romans 
loand  that  the  sacrifices**  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 
place  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and  to  pour  down  into  the  plain 
below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea,  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land. 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi.  And  meanwhile  the  report  of  the 
A  iiijiiiiit  of  Tin  i»-  overflowing  of  the  lake  was  much  talked  of;  so  that  the  people 
«|«MjiM^mM«ar  of  of  Veii  heard  of  it.  Now  there  was  an  old  Veientian,"  who  was 
skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was 
talking  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  before  in  the 
days  of  peace ;  and  the  Roman  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  Veii, 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend ;  but  the  old  man  laugh^  and  said : 
**  Ah !  ye  think  to  take  Yeii ;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea  no  more."  WLin  the  Roman 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  old  man  was  a 
prophet ;  and  the  next  day  he  came  agfdn  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
ticed him  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place, 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own,  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
know  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  seized  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  brought  him  before  the 
ffenerals  ;  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
declared  all  that  was  in  the  Fates  concerning  the  overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba ; 
and  he  told  the  senate  what  they  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  cease 
to  flow  into  the  sea :  "  If  the  lake  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea, 
woe  unto  Rome ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer, 
then  it  is  woe  tmto  Yeii."  But  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 

After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  a^eed  in 

Til.  » ~  dir  ^^  things  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Veii.     For  it  said," 

SSfSSi^VSriiS  "See  that  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 
iftiMi^a.  |^]jg .  ggg  ^jji^j  ^jjgy  ^j^g  jjQ^  ^jjgjj.  Q^jj  course  and  run  into  the 

tea.  Thou  shalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thy  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
to  nothing.  Then  the  Romans  believed  the  oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen,  and 
began  to  bore  through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground  ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills  ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it 
was  received  into  many  courses  which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the 
fields,  and  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in  doing  them  ser- 
▼ice,  and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veii. 

So  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator ;  and  the  Veientians  sent  to 
Th«  Ronua  nibm  Bomc  to  bcg  for  pcacc,"  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it. 
PMMtotkavdmtbiM.  jii^Q^  ^jjg  Etruscans  are  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  other 
nations ;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veii,  who  had  gone  with  the  embassy^ 
turned  round  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the  sen- 
ators, and  said :  "  A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generous ;  for 
though  we  humble  ourselves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threaten 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  vengeance 
of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  reqiute  you  for  your  pride ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  our 
country,  so  ye  shaU  shortly  after  lose  your  own."  ' 

"  Dionysius,  XH.  12.  ••  livy,  V.  IS. 

••  BionysiuB,  XIL  18.    livy,  V.  16.    Pin-       »  Dionysins,  XH.  17. 
ttroh,  Gammas,  4. 
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Meanwhik  Marcus  Furius**  pressed  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army ;  for  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  had  j^^^^  ^  ^^  ^. 
brought  their  aids ;  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  un-  w  «f  tk!Mit>£i  <if 
der  ground,  which  should  pass  heneath  the  walls,  and  come  out 
again  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
Veil.  The  men  worked  on  hy  night  and  hy  day ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in  turn ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
sage was  carried  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  through  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  so  tnat  the  Yeientiaos  knew  not 
of  it. 

Then  every  man"  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Borne  to  the  camp  at  Veii.  And  Marcus,  the*dictator,  made  a  ^^ 
row,  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Yeientians, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veil,  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and  where  a  temple  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  be  given  her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  the 
Romans  to  assault  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  the  Yeientians  ran  to  the  wall  to 
meet  them ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely •**  But  the  king  of  the  Yeientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita- 
del, OTeriog  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  and  the  prophet  who 
stood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  **  This  is  an  accepted  offering ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its  entraib  upon  the  altar !''  Now  the 
Romans  were  in  the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet.  So 
they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  M^cus,  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the 
Yeientians,  offered  them  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
the  citadeC  And  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades ;  and  all 
the  army  broke  mto  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Yeii. 

While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  top  of  the  citadel,  and  when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  city  ckmiiiu  t^mu  u». 
and  the  richness  of  the  spoil,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,"  and  ••"•'"•'*«««y- 
he  said,  "  What  man's  fortune  was  ever  so  great  as  mine  V*  But  then  in  a  mo- 
ment there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  thing  and  how  short  a  time  can  brinsr 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his  pride  was  turned  into  fear,  and 
he  prayed,  if  it  must  be  that  in  return  for  such  jpreat  glory  and  vfttory,  some 
evil  should  befall  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover* 
able.  Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  his  head,^  as  is  tbe  custom  of  the  Romans  m 
prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right.  But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  back  upon  the  ground.  Yet  he  was.  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  **  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  fortune  of  my  victory  over  Yeii  they  have  sent  me  only  this  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  young  men,*^  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
to  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  ^^  ^^^^  ot  Hmh 
water,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  <m  them  no  ju™*  &«■  ViS  *• 
81^  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter ;  and  they  bowed  low  as 
they  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  the  image  of  the  goddess,  for 
no  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  bom  of  the  house  that  had 
the  priesthood.  So  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
with  them  to  Rome.  And  then  there  happened  a  wonder ;  for  the  image  spake, 
and  answered,  "I  will  go;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 
of  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.    Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  the 

»  IAyj,  v.  W.  "  Dionysius,  XH.  2S,  S8.    Rutaroh,  C«ffl 

"  lavy,  V.  20,  21.  lo»,  6. 

-UTy,V.21.    Plutonih,  CMnillus,  6.  •»  livy,  V.  22. 
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citadel  of  Veii,  and  she  dwelt  in  her  temple  at  Borne,  on  the  hill  ArentiiiUBy 
which  the  Romans  built  and  dedicated  to  her  honor. 

After  this'*  there  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  greater  than  had  ever  been  knows 
cmmniui  trhiinpitt  before ;  and  there  were  thanksgivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
if'^y'  temples  were  filled  with  those  who  came  to  offer  their  thank- 

offerings.  •  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  Cap- 
itol in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  done  too  proudly ; 
and  they  said,  "  Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods ;  see  if  yen- 
geance  come  not  on  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

To  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  history  of  the  times,  the 
Romans,  by  the  fall  of  Veii,  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to 
riSy  b;r  ti»"SS  their  territory.     The  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
****   *"*  Veientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  during  the  war,  or  rather, 

to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  th«r 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained  so  long  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  Romans  now  extended 
their  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Rome,*'  whibt  it  stretched  northwards  from  the  Tiber 
as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  Lacus  Sabatinus,*^  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Campagna  at  Monterosi ;  passing  thence,  in  a  line  including  the  remarkable  emi- 
*  ncnce  of  Monte  Musino,"  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Ager  CrustumeriniB.  But 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest  of  Veii,  the  Romans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  Etruria.  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Veientians  to  the 
last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally ;"  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans 
in  possession  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  above  the 
territory  just  won  from  the  Veientians.  In  the  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Civita  Castellana.^^  Camillus  was  the  military 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  the  place 
of  history.  A  schoolmaster,**  who  had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  an  opportunity,  when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Camillas,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  their  master  back  into 
the  town  a^rain,  flogging  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  hp  said,  made 
no  war  witn  children.  Upon  this  the  ,Faliscans,  won  by  his  magnanimity,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time,  may  seem  very  doubtful ; 
that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely :  it  lost,  also,  a  portion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes**  of  Roman  citizens,  which  were  created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish  in- 
vasion. 

In  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
sotaiiMion  «r  Ntptte  o^  Nepete  and  Sutrium,'*  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
•DdBDtrium.  ^Ye&t  of  the  Gauls  as  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.  They  did  not 

"  lavy,  V.  28.  Musino.  in  Sir  W.  Q^V%  work  on  the  n«igh- 

*>  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  III.  9.  borhood  of  Rome,  under  the  title  "  Ara  Kiir 

••  This  may  be  concluded,  not  only  from  the  tiae." 

short  distance  between  Veii  and  the  I,*acu8  Sa-  ••  Livy,  V.  24. 

batinus,  and  from  there  being  no  independent  ^  Westphal  and  Kibby  place  the  Etmacaa 

city,  so  far  as  we  know,  between  tliem ;  but  it  Falerii  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  the  later  Boman 

aeems  to  follow,  also,  from  the  name  of  one  of  colony  at  S.  Maria  di  Falari,  about  hidf  way  be- 

the  new  tribes  which  were  formed  immediately  tween  Civita  Castellana  and  Ronciglione.    Sir 

after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  tribus  Sabatina.  W.  Gell  places  the  Etruscan  dty  at  S.  Maria  di 

The  lands  of  this  tribe  mu^  have  been  situated  Falari. 

near  the  lake ;  and  from  whom  could  the  Ro-  ••  Livy,  V.  27. 

mans  have  conquered  them  at  that  period,  ex-  "  Livy,  VI.  4. 

oept  from  the  Veientians  ?  ^  Diodorus  placea  in  the  same  vear  the  peace 

*  See  the  description  and  sketch  of  Monte  with  the  Faliscans,  and  something  in  oonneo* 
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SQirender  themaelres, ''  dediderant  se/'  bat  obtained  a  treaty  of  alliance,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  states  in  Greece.  Ne- 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
I^enigia  road  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautiful  country  between  the  edge  of  the 
Campagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi.  ^  Su- 
trium  &o  exists  in  the  modem  town  of  Sutri,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present 
road  from  Monterosi  to  Bonciglione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Sutrium  Th.RomM.meiiUi« 
and  Nepete  looked  up  immediately  to  the  great  and  lofty  ridge  of  Jjjj;,^^!?*  ^*'**^ 
the  Ciminian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascends  as  "^ 
aoon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he  catches  hb  first  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the  Campagna  to 
the  northeast,  and  of  the  Alban  hills  in  the  farthest  distance,  and,  although  the 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Rome.  This  ridfe,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tiber 
from  the  valley  of  Viterbo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to  speak  the 
l^^S^^^  ^^  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Veil  and 
Falerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  from  those 
of  Yulsinii  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  states  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Eighty  yeatj  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Ciminian  mountains  was  re-* 
garded  as  a  memorable  event,  as  httle  less  than  the  entrance  into  Tb«,  en«  than,  tu 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  then-  victories  K^S^ISTdlifiii 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  •«»  S:*-!!!.!!^.. 
dread  of  the  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  gathering  of 
the  whole  nation  impossible,  the  Romans  seemed  anxious  to  cross  theu*  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria  A  war  broke  out,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  between  Rome  and  Yulsinii  ;^*  but  in  the  first  year 
the  Romans  were  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  Vulsinians,  aided  by  the  Salpinatians,  a  neighboring  people 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without  op-  a.  u.  a  im.  a.  a 
position.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  '^' 
act  on  the  offensive  ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Vulsmians ;  the  Salpi- 
natians did  not  risk  a  battle  ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Vulsinians  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,^'  on  the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to  ^the  extent  of 
theur  demands,  and  furnishing  a  year's  pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was  gainmg  ground  rapidly  in  Etruria,  while  in  Latium  she  could 
not  yet  dislodge  her  old  enemies  the  j£quian8,  even  from  the  Al-  ^^^^^^ 
ban,  hills.  With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad- 
versary on  the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
must  ever  have  been  full  of  danger ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy and  the  Opican  nations,  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history,  would 
probably  have  effected  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  na- 
tions, ninety  years  afterwards,  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence,  which  de- 
signed that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  of 
events  by  turning  the  torrent  of  a  Gaidish  invasion  upon  Latium.  This  it  was 
which  crushed  Uie  .Jlquians  forever ;  and  which  obliged  the  Romans,  by  its 

ticm  with  Satrioni.    The  present  text  is  cor-       ^'  I^^y*  I2[.  86. 
rapt:  to^fMw  ph  ^fmm.    Niebuhr  proposes       "livy,  V.81. 
to  supply  M,  bat  the  oormption  lies,  I  thiiik,       ^  I<i^7i  V.  8S, 
in  the  verb,  sod  in  the  preoedinf  conjanodon. 
nmL    SeeISocloruisXIV.M[ 
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eonsequences,  to  confine  their  attention  again  for  a  long  period  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There,  in  many  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  laid 
deeper  and  firmer  the  foundations  of  theu^after  greatness,  by  efiectually  subdu- 
mg  the  remnant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com- 
mand than  ever  over  the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins.  Thus  the  Gatdish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INTEBNAL  HISTOBY  FBOM  860  TO  864^PLEBEIAN  MILITARY  TRIBUNES— BAN- 
ISHMENT OF  CAMILLUS. 


**  SiaENiTTB. — ^He's  a  disease  that  must  be  cat  away. 
Menenius. — Oh,  he*s  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it  easy.'* 

Shaxstsabs,  Coriolanna. 

^fiil9ivr9S  yip  airod  et  voWot  rd  niyt^ot  lift  rt  Kuril   t6  hvro9  cQiia   vapavontas  is  r^v  iUttt 
,     .     .     &s  TVfawlSos  frc3v/to8vr(  roXIfifsc  Ka^Svraoav. — TwoYDTDtB,  VI.  15. 


In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
AdviBM  of  tki  pkb*.  "^ith  Yeii  and  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
•■^  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 

veringly.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribunes,  but  forming  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  352,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Veii,  the  Romans  intendmg, 
n«i»taiabu»fart«fei«  ^  ^^^  mentioned,  to  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 
withtheekeuoaoftrib.*  a  part  of  thcif  forccs  on  duty  during  the  winter.  This  was  doubly 
unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be  absent  from 
their  homes  for  several  months  together,  a  term  of  service  ill  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tribunes  began  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the 
siege,  and  the  indecisive  character  of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,^  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supportmg 
A.  u.  c.  MS.  A.  0.  the  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
••••  asters  :*  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the  Volscians,  and  the  armies  be- 

fore Veu  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  feel- 
ings of  irritation  revived ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by  the  senate,  that  they 
obliged  all  the  military  tribimes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  office  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober,' two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  were  not  satisfied ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  new  military  tribunes  was  to 
call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  withm  the  usual  age,^  but  ihe 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.    Such  a 

»Livy,V.r.  "Llvy.V.S.  ■  livy,  V.  9.  •  livy,  V.  10, 
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caD,  just  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most  unwelcome ;  beudes,  every  addi* 
tional  soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary  ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
continually  evading  the  payment  of  the  yectigal  for  their  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  so  the  tributum  or  property  tax  necessarily  increased  tn  amount.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afraid  of  the  possible  e£fects  of  the 
tribunician  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  took  place  in  December.  The  tribune  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  must  have  been  rained  over  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  refused 
votes,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  m  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnoxious  candidates,  whilst  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves  the  requisite  majority  of  suffrages.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trebonian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned  ;*  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the  vacant  places  by  choosing  two  colleagues  for 
themselves. 

But  this  overstraining  broke  the  bow.  One  honest  tribune  of  the  college,  On. 
Trebonius,  was  enough,  where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  just,  to  ^^^^^^^  &,  ih«  ** 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Three  of  the  other  trib-  umj^-ijetod  «itrib«M* 
unes/  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which  always  follow  *'*' 

the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their  own  unpopularity  by  impeaching  the  two 
unfortunate  military  tribunes  who  had  been  dented  before  Veii.  These  were 
coodemned  and  fined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.  The  trib- 
unes then  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  they  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected''  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Yen. 
This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost  to  a  state  of  mutiny. 
We  have  seen'  that  a  custom,  so  old  as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  paymaster,  if  his 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued.  Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubor- 
dination, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  the  tribute  to  be  levied,  the  siege  of  Veii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  con-  a.  u.  c.  bis.  a.  a 
Btitation  of  the  year  312  was  fully  carried  into  effect ;  the  elections  ^' 
of  military  tribunes  were  left  really  free,  and  four  out  of  six*  of  the  members  of 
the  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  A  similar  re-  x.  u.  cm.  ▲.  gl 
suit  attended  the  eU^ctions  of  the  year  following ;  four  out  of  six  '*** 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  chosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  'continued  for  two  years  successively,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
bdignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  XBdMvmortii*  Mtii. 
the  tribuneship  of  the  commons.     But  the  influence  of  an  aristoc-  Ji;i?T?,S23ii!55£ 
racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  "'"*"''  tniwii-ddp. 
very  nature  permanent,  whilst  it  is  opposed  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or 

*  IdV7,  y.  10.  examine  the  several  names,-  we  And  a  M.  TitSn- 
'  lavy,  V.  11.  ins  elected  tribune  of  the  commons  in  the  yeat 

*  Com'  tributum  oonfbrri  per  tribanoa  non  806,  and  a  Sex.  Titinins  tribune  in  the  year  81(. 
posset    livy,  V.  13.  And  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  CapitoUni  de 

'  Pignoris  capio.    Bee  Gains,  IV.  $  27.  scribe  P.  Melius  as  the  son  of  Sp.  Madius,  and 

*  The  names,  as  given  bv  Livy,  are,  P.  Lioin-  give  him  the  surname  of  CapiUmnus ;  so  thai 
ioB  Galvus.  P.  Manlioa  (Mienins  being  a  mere  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  the  son 
correction  oy  Sifonius),  L.  'Htininsj  P.  Mselius,  of  that  Maelius  who  was  murdered  by  Servilina 
L.Farins  lifednllinus,  and  L.  Pablilius  VoIbcus.  Ahala  in  816,  and  whose  house,  as  we  know, 
He  calls  them  all  patrioians,  except  Liclnius ;  stood  sufficiently  within  the  precincts  of  the 
yet  it  is  certain  that  all,  except  L.  t  urius  and  P.  Capitoline  Hill  to  entitle  him  to  l^e  name  Cbp- 
HanliuB,  were  plebeians.  The  namea  are  all  itolinus.  Lastly,  Publilius  Volscus  is  described 
plebeian ;  which,  although  not  a  decisive  argu-  in  the  Fasti  as  **  Voleronis  Nopos,"  and  as  bear- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  very  early  times  of  the  ing  the  surname  of  Philo ;  so  that  there  can  be 
commonwealtn,  yet  becomes  a  circumstance  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  &- 
great  weight  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen-  mous  tribune  who  carried  the  Publilion  law  in 
tuTy  of  Kome.  Again,  the  reappointment  of  the  year  288,  and  of  the  family  of  the  no  less 
iBsny  of  the  tribunes  of  thisyearj  four  years  famous  plebeian  dictator  who  passed  the  PnbUt 
afterwards,  as  coUea^es  of  P.  Ddnins,  is  a  con-  ian  laws  of  the  year  416. 

finnatlon  of  fthoir  being  plebeians.    And  if  we 
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an  urgent  sense  of  public  interest,  both  of  whioh  exitft  only  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  happened  also  that  in  the 
last  two  years  Rome  had  been  visited  by  a  wmter  of  such  unusnal  severity,  as  to 
appetu*  preternatural,  and  afterwards,  bv  a  pestilence ;  and  such  calamities  have 
a  well-known  tendency  to  cuctoss  men  s  minds  with  their  own  domestic  affiurs^ 
and  to  make  them  regard  political  questions  with  indifference.  Nor  did  the  pa- 
tricians fail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
who  were  offended  that  plebeians^^  had  been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
and  declared  by  the  augurs.  And  still  further  to  secure  their  object,  when  the 
election  of  military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in 
the  college  for  the  year  357"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician ;  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  result. 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  358  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men ; 
Th*  eoauDoiis  raiit  Bud  thcrc  wBS  a  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly, 
ihMiwithiueHi.  ^jjj  1^^  g^jj^g  plebeians  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Accordingly  the  senate  obhged  them  all,  on  religious  pretences,"  to 
resign  before  their  year  was  expired ;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  again  growing ;  even  in 
this  very  year  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  a  new 
enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  mterrex  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  the  comitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  time,  and  lasted 
till  a  third  mterrex  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camlllus.  But  even  he, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  conmions,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
obliged  to  peld ;  either  Veii  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections  should  be  held  freely, 
80  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the  college  to  the  plebeians,^'  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 

The  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  led  to 
BBi»furth»fr]iorv«u  *^^  appointment  of  M.  Camillus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veii 
thniatiteuu»agiifaipi»-  fell.  Thus  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 
commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military 
tribunes.  The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  360,  361, 
and  364 ;  and  in  the  years  362  and  363,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  of  military  tribunes ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of  Yeii  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  highest  magistracies. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
DinstM  About  umuum  commons  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 
cTtiMptiiDdwofVMi.  tribunes  followed  up  with  vigor.  Camillus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 
Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Yeii ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore Apollo*s  portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 
posed of  all  that  they  had  gamed,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards.*^    The 

"  Livy,  V.  14.  oonsiil,  and  afterwards  decemvir,  with  Appios 

"  Livy,  V.  14, 16.  Claudius,  in  the  jrear  808.    Thus  the  plebeians 

"  livy,  V.  17.  wer^four  to  two  in  the  college  of  859,  and  not 

^  livv,  V.  18,  Fasti  Capitolini.    Frammenti  five  to  one ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  stlpnlft- 

nnovi,  Borghesi.    According  to  Livy,  the  trib-  tion  made  previously  to  the  election,  ^'  at  migor 

unes  were  P.  Licinius,  the  son  of  the  tribune  pars  tribunorum  miutum  ex  plebe  crearetur." 

of  855^  L.  Titinius,  P.  Mttnius,  P.  Maeliuft,  Cn.  Livy,  V.  17. 

Genucius,  and  L.  Atilius.    But  the  fragments  '*  ^V*  ^*  ^'    '^^  practice  of  devoting  a 

of  the  Fastishowthat  forP.  Mfflnius  weHhould  tithe  or  the  spoil  to  some  god  was  adopted 

here  also  read  Q.  Manlius ;  and  the  cognomen  sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indisemni- 

of  Cn.  GenuduB^  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  for  nate  plunder :  the  spoil  was  first  to  be  brought 

866,  was  Augunnus ;  so  that  he  belonged  to  t<^  the  general,  that  me  tithe  might  be  duly  sep- 

the  patrician  Qenudi,  one  of  whom  was  dected  arated  fromit^  and  the  remainaer  was  them  to 
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pontifices»  however,  declared  that  the  vow  must  be  performed ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  calling  upon  him  to  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder*  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  ^Apollo.  This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
Camillus  complained  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people  :  he  urged  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veii,  but  also  of  the  city  and  territory.^'  The  pontifices  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid ;  and  the  money  was  accordbgly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  of  the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold  ;'*  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  about  Rome  on  all  occasions,  and  to  use  a  pectdiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gift;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction  irritated  the  minds  of  men  against  Camillus,  as  if  his  vow  had 

been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  .n.. ^ti»-t^ 

which  they  had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veii  gav^  »owtov«u. 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  Sicinius,"  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Veii,  and  lor  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Veien- 
tian  territory ;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities* 
Rome  and  Veii.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
consisted  in  making  Veii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  the  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  became  its  subjects,  and  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  Veii,  a  city  equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  the  commonwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  national  gods.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  they  persuaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.**  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  the  year  following,  361 ;  both  parties  having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the 
same  tribunes,  so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  forward  the  law, 
and  A.  Virginius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  to  meet  h  with  their  negative. 

But  in  the  year  362,  Virginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
unes, but  were,  on  the  contrary,  impeached  for.  their  betrayS  of  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
their  constituents'  interests  during  the  time  of  their  magistracy.  SSJ^^^Jj™^ 
They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,^*  and  the 
tribunes  again  brought  forward  theu-  law,  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet 
with  no  opposition.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in 
a  fair  and  constitutional  manner,  and  they  exerted  it  with  success.  Leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes,**  and  being  prepared  them- 
eelves  to  attend  at  the  comitia  and  give  their  votes  like  the  rest  of  then:  fellow- 
citizens,  they  endeavored,  by  their  individual  authority,  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
their  tribesmen,  entreating  and  reasoning  by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  p\^  the  conquered  city  of  Veil  on  a  level  with  its  con- 
queror.   Their  arguments  and  solicitations  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and 

be  equitably  diyided.    See  the  advioe  ffiven  by  "  Livy,  V.  84. 

OroMoa  to  Oynui  after  the  taking  of  Sardia.  "  livy,  V.  25,  89. 

Herodotoa,  I.  S9.  ■  Livy,  V.  89. 

»  livy,  V.  86.  »  livy,  V.  SO. 

» livy,  V.  86. 
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when  the  questioa  wm  brought  forward,  it  was  n^atired  by  the  rotes  of  ekvea 
tribes  out  of  twenty-oue. 

A  victory  thtis  fairly  luid  honorably  obtained,  was  likely  to  dispose  the  patri- 
A  •  criMd  b  tk«  ^'"""^  *^  placable  and  kindly  feelings.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
jM^^^orvtB  mut  jection  of  the  law,  the  senate  decr^  a  division  of  the  VeientiaB 
**™"™'  territory**  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and  not  only  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of  seven  jugera 
for  each  free  person  in  their  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  363  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
Aitoi«ti€o  or  tb«  tisw  which  the  curule  magistmtes  entered  on  their  office.  The  consuls, 
S  Si^fridk!L  ISmS  ^^^  of  ^hom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obliged 
MtMrcflM.  -^j  ijjjg  senate"  to  resign  three  months  before  the  end  of  their 

year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  364,  came  into 
office  on  the  first  of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtful. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  their  health  ;  a  dry  and  exceedingly  hot 
season  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  siven  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  disorder,  which 
attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  and  prevented  them  fW)m  taking  the  field  against 
the  Yulsiniensians.  On  the  other  hand,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  neglected  to  aid  the  people  of  Csere,  the  allies 
of  Rome,  when  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on 
the  resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Camillus  was  appointed  interrex,  who  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  Manlius,  and  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  begun  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  following  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  effecting  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 
cbM*  <»f  eomipuoa  ^^^^*  ^®  ^^^  °^^  ^^^^  cnjoy  Ws  triumph.  L.  Appuleius,"  one  of 
•fkiiMt  cmmmS^  h!  the  tribunes,  impeached  him  for  having  appropriated  secretly  to 
^**'^  his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Veii.     It  was  said"  that 

some  doors  of  brass,  the  bullion  of  a  country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house ;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
plainly,**  when  he  applied  to  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
fine  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.  We  are  startled  at  finding  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  Romans  seems  not  always  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Africanus 
was  impeach^  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.  Nor  were  the  eminent  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  the  same  reproach ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
Leoty chides,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus ;  to  Pleistoanax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias ;  and  just  before  the  banishment  of  Camillus,  the  famous  Gylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been  driven  from  his  country 
for  a  similar  act  of  baseness.  Other  accounts,"  as  was  natural,  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons ;  while, 
according  to  others,*^  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro- 
gance of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  no 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him ;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
his  trial,  either  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  his  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

«  Llvy,  V.  80.  »  livy,  V.  8S. 

■  livy,  V.  81.  "  Dionysius,  XIII.  6.    Fragm.  Ifai. 

■  Livy,  V.  88.  •»  Diodorua,  XIV.  117. 
"  Plauuwh,  Camillas,  18. 
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a  confesnoB  of  giAt,  and  s  tean  ooDvieied  of  forUim,  inciimd  Hiutfkj  pwyotMat 
kfnommy,  and  lost  all  his  political  InuiehiBe.  Perhaps  his  oase  was  fike  inal  of 
£e  Spartan  Panaanias ;  and  the  treasore  whidi  he  secreted  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  foraish  means  for  making  him  tyrant  of  Rome.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  his  trial  eame  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
naliflte  reported*  that  as  he  went  oat  of  the  ^tes,  he  tmned  round,  and  prated 
to  the  gods  of  his  conntry,  that  if  he  were  nnjnstly  driven  into  exfle,  some  grw^ 
OQs  calamity  might  speedily  befaU  the  Romans,  and  force  them  to  caU  him  hack 
again.  They  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed  him  hmocent,  and 
therefore  forgave  him  for  it;  they  even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  fla- 
vor, and  falmled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls,  in  the  veiy  next  year,  to  be 
mbiBters  of  yengeance  on  his  ungratefu  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  GAULISH  INVASION- 
ITALT,  SARDINIA,  CORSICA. 


T)  r9(  iifttripat  wpayitaTdat  Uiov  ....  ro9rtf  ivriv '  in  Ka^dwtp  4  ^^XV  ^xti^v  inavra  ri   Tff 
tknuhns  w^dy/tara  vp6s  h  hXivt  itfpost  ....   oirw   Jia2  ^i^  rflf  toroptas  hwb  fUav  w'&v^tv  dyaydf 

POLTBIUB,  I.  4 


Thx  farthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of  any  Roman  army ' 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  southern  ^^^^ 
limit  of  Roman  warfare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  Yul-  cf^mu  «#  t 
Binii.  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  commercial  intercourse 
by  which  Rome  was  conilected  with  foreim  powers,  smce  the  famous  treaty  with 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  the  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  mclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  oi  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  ua 
£rom  healing.  About  thirty^  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  mentions  Rome  and  Ancona  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  this  notice  is  the  more  remarkabk, 
as  Rome  is  not  unmediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survey  rarely  extends  to  any 
place  far  inland.  Aristotle  also  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Ganls,  but  named  an  individual  whom  he  called  Luohis,'  as  its 

"  livy,  y.  82.  Flatarch,  CamilliiB,  18.  Dio-  onj,  bat  Scylax  does  not  deBoriba  it  as  raoh; 

nysius,  XIII.  A.  whereas,  in  speaking  of  Uie  dties  on  the  Lnea* 

^  For  the  date  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  see  nian  and  lapygian  coast,  he  expressly  notioas 

Kibbnhi^B  essay  in  the  first  volume  of  his  their  Greek  origin. 

"  Kieane  Histonsche  Schriften,''  Bonn,  1828,  p.  '  Plutarch,  CamiUQS,  22.    It  need  not  be  siU, 

lOo ;  or,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hare,  in  the  second  that  in  the  old  thnes  men  were  designated  by 

nnmher  of  the  Philological  Museum.    I  have  their  pronomen  rather  than  by  their  nomen  or 

«dd  that  Scylax  mentions  no  other  Italian  cities  cognomen:  and  thus  Aristotle  would  caU  I*, 

Dot  Borne  and  Anoona,  with  the  exoep^n  of  Furius  "  Itucins,"  rather  than  *^  FurinB|>'  v 

Uie  Greek  odonies.    It  is  true  that,  acoordmg  *'  CamiUus,"justa8Polybinseal]afi€&|io  "Puib- 

to  other  writers,  Anoona  itself  was  a  Greek  odP  hus,"  and  Begulns  **  Maxoaa." 
11 


ddmrar.  HeiadidasPoiitioiu' wea spokeof  Rome m s OreekeitTt wUoh,  wUfe 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledffe  coneerninff  it^  proves  wo^  that  it  was 
sufficdently  iiunoas  in  Greece,  to  make  ^Uie  Greeks  wink  it  worthy  of  belongii^ 
to  their  race  and  name ;  and  we  see,  besides,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  always  regarded 
as  foreifirnerB,  while  in  the  former  they  did  but  exaggerate  the  d^ree  of  connec- 
tion reiuly  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  their  languages.  But  the  fame  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  first 
great  movement  of  barbfurians  breaking  down  upon  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
m>m  the  north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  tiie  Greeks  more  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  being 
sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  Lacediemonians  against  Epaminondas ; 
BO  I  may  at  this  penod  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Tiber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  Carthaginians  enabled  them  at  this  time  to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 

The  fall  of  Yeii,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  have  shown  us  that 
TteBnnw.  ^^^  groatoess  of  the  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.     In  the  days  of 

their  hiffhest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  affain  the 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  !nber,  the  Macra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  they  were 
also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,^  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy, consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  older  name  of  Felsina,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria,  with  Cupra  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  bad  occupied 
Campania ;'  and  amongst  these  were  Capua,  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salemum. 

'  Plutaroh,  Oamilliu,  22.    Heraclides  noticed  endless  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Etrusoans, 

Borne  in  his  treatise,  IIcp2  ^pvx^i  \  and  said  that  or  of  the  coQiparative  antiquity  of  their  severu 

a  report  had  oome  from  the  weaL  telling  how  a  aettlements,  I  have  thonrht  it  aoffioient  meraly 

host  had  oome  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperbo-  to  notice  the  limits  whi^  tfieir  nation  reached 

reans,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  had  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power, 

taken  a  Greek  city  called  Borne,  which  was  situ-  *  It  is  well  known  timt  Niebuhr  doubts  the 

ated  somewhere  in  those  parts  about  the  great  existence  of  this  Campanian  Dodeoapolis ;  and 

sea.  he  thinks  that  the  whole  statement  or  Etrusoan 

*  This  Is  the  positive  statement  of  the  ancient  settlements  in  Campania  is  a  mere  mistake,  aria- 

writers ;  as  livy,  V.  S8,  Strabo,  V.  p.  216,  and  ing  out  of  the  common  oonf\ision  between  the 

VerriuB  Flaocus  and  Ceicina,  quoted  by  the  in-  T;^henians  and  the  Etruscans.    He  says  that 

terpreters  of  Virgil,  ^n.  X.  198,  in  the  Verona  neither  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  C 


Ms.  Niebuhr,  a^^reeably  to  his  notion  that  the  nor  in  the  works  of  art,  is  there  to  be  obeer\*od 
Stmsoana  came  mto  ItsJjr  over  the  Alps,  from  any  trace  of  an  Etruscan  population ;  and  ho 
the  north,  and  not  by  sea*  from  Asia,  considers  thmks  that  in  the  days  of  the  Etruscan  great- 
their  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Fo  to  have  ncss,  that  is,  in  the  third  century  of  Some,  we 
been  older  than  those  in  Etruria.  Miiller  be-  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of^^trnscan  o(4o- 
Uevea  them  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  with  nies  being  settled  in  Campania,  while  the  inter- 
each  other ;  the  Etruscans,  or  Eosena,  he  holds  vening  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  liria 
to  have  been  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy,  sot-  was  occupied  oy  the  Somans  and  the  Opicau  na- 
iled from  time  immemoriaf  both  on  the  north  tions.  8oe  Vol.  I.  p.  74, 76^  Eng.  transl.  Miiller. 
and  south  sides  of  the  Apennines. — (Etrusker.  on  the  contrary,  receives  the  common  account  of 
Einleitung,  III.  $  1.)  Micali  places  the  original  the  ancient  writers  ns  containing  in  it  nothing 
seat  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Apennines ;  ho  improbable.  Etrusker,  ]&n1eitung,  IV.  I.  Pi>- 
«ven  ventures  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot,  namely,  lybms'  testimony  is  positive  that  tne  Etmacons 
the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  high  point  possessed  the  Phlegnean  plains  round  Capua 


of  La  Faltcrona,  above  the  valley  of  theSicve,  or  and  NoU,  at  the  time  when  they  were  also  in  pos- 

of  Mugello.    (Storiadegli  antichi  popoti  Italiani.  session  of  the  plains  round  the  Po,  U.  17.  And 

Vol.  17  p.  106.)    From  thence  they  descended  there  were  writers  whom  Velleiua  Patcrculoa 

fiBt  into  Etruna.  and  afterwards,  having  become  ouotes  as  saying  that  Capua  and  Kola  were 

«  eiviUzed  people,  they  sent  out  their  colonies  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  about  forty-eight 

into  northern  Italy,    without  entering  on  the  yean  before  the  common  date  of  the  foundation 
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Kay,  tb^e  are  traditioiia  and  names  whieh  biftve  preserved  a  record  of  a  sfiDmore 
extended  Etmscao  soTereignty :  there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Cam- 
pania must  hare  heen  connected  with  those  in  Etruria  by  an  unintermpted  line  of 
conquoed  countries ;  die  Yolscians^  wBre  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
name  of  Tnseulum  seems  to  show  that  thdr  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.*  Bat 
from  this  their  hdght  of  greatness  they  had  long  since  fallen.  Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etmiia,  on  the  Po,  And  in  Campania ;  but 
about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  airived,  the  Sam- 
nites  had  broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  wrested*  from  them 
Capua,  fmd  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that  quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  of  Yeii,*  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  Oauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Proper,  and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  Veii.  Still  thek  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii,  Vetu- 
lonium,  Volaterrae,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  in  the  intenor  Yulsinii, 
Clnsium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times'^  the  Etruscans  had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
the  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Italy.  About  one  hun-  ThdrMutsoMwithte 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and  Car-  ^'••^ 
thaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relaticm  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  theu*  turn 
seem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  tne  Straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
nysins  of  Phooaea,  when  he  fled  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia  lfinor» 
after  the  sea-fight  off  Miletus,  considered  the  Etruscans"  and  Carthaginians  as  hia 
natural  prey,  just  as  Raleigh  regarded  the  Spaniards  ;  and  those  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristotle"  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provfded,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  theur 
mutual  defence  against  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
Bat  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the  marithne  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  began  to  fall ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Coma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
virate  at  Rome,  the  Syracusans'*  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

of  Borne.  When  PatercnluB  farther  quotes  Cato,  of  the  Oscan  inhabitants ;  lust  as  Kastama  and 

Bs  saying  that  Capua  had  been  founded  by  the  his  followers  once  occupied  Rome,  or  as  the 

Etruscans,  and  yet  that  it  had  existed  only  two  Campanians  afterwards  occupied  Messina.    The 

hundred  and  sixty  years  at  the  time  of  its  con-  Etruscan  Dodecapolis,  or  confederacy  of  twelve 

auest  by  the  Bomans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  cities,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  in  Campania,  moat 

lere  is  indeed  a  calculation  not  very  easy  to  be  have  been  founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 

explained ;  for  this  would  place  the  foundation  period ;  and  yet  we  need  not  conceive  it  much 

of  the  Etruscan  Capua,  or  Vultumum,  only  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth 

abont  fifty  years  earher  than  its  conquest  by  the  of  Borne. 

Samnites,  and  in  the  year  of  Borne  281.  a  period  *  Servius,  Mn,  XI.  v.  567. 

at  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  *  Servius,  .£n.  XL  v.  567. 

Etruscans  as  establishing  themselves  for  the  first  '  Livy,  IV.  87. 

time  in  Campania.    The  solution  of  the  whole  '  Melpum,  one  of  the  richest  dties  in  the  coun- 

qacstion  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  what  Vir-  try  north  of  the  Po,  was  said  by  Cornelius  Ne- 

nl  says  of  Mantua:  ''Gens  illi  triplex:  .  .  .  .  poa  [Pliny,  Hist.  Natnr.  III.  17]  to  have  been 

Tusco  de  sanguine  vires.*'    The  ruUng  portion  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  on  the  very  day^  on  which 

of  these  Campanian  cities  was  Etruscan,  out  the  Camillns  took  Veii.    What  gave  occasion  to  this 

bnlkof  the  population  wasOscan.    Thus,  when  •story,  representing  the  ooinddenoe  as  so  very 


they  were  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  the  marks  exact,  it  Is  hard  to  guess ;  but  that  generally  the 

of  the  Etruscan  dommion  speedily  vanished,  fall  of  the  northern  Etruscan  confederacy  was 

and  the  inscriptions  which  nave  reached  our  contemporary  with  the  sieffe  of  Veii,  is  rendered 

times  are  naturally  Oscan,  as  that  continued  to  sufficiently  probable  by  the  appearance  of  the 

be  the  language  or  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Gauls  in  Etnuia  Proper  so  soon  afterwards, 

foundation  ofCapua  and  Nola  by  the  Etruscsiis  "  Livy?  V.  83. 

may,  in  fiMt,  have  been  no  more  than  their  oo-  "  Herodotus.  VX.  17. 

cupfrtion  by  some  bands  of  Etruscan  adventu-  ^  Politic.  III.  9. 

rers,  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  "  Diodorns,  ZI.  88. 
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avowed  object  of  pvttiiig  down  tbeir  piracies.  And  yet  we  know  there  was  an 
active  commerce**  carried  on  between  Etanria  and  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  so 
advantageous  to  both  nations,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  ca\\  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  Etruscan  seas,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands ;  and  the  robberies  of  which 
the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the  people  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  coast,  who,  not  possessing  natural  advantages  or  wealth  enough  to  engage  on 
a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  large  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Cflsre,"  which  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbor  on  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly  free  from  the  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen, 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fate  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  Sicily, 
^  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.     Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 

fame  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remained  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
seemed  to  repel  that  kindling  spark  of  Greek  civilization,  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
ffreat  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
mactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginians, 
biit  native  Lybians,'*  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  intervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by  some 
adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whilst  those  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  Nora,^^  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  colonists 
brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  already  mingled  population.  When  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians  be^m  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their  notice ;  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Koman  commonwealth,  eight-and-twenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  conmiercial  treaty  with  Rome ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  great  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned,  together  with  Corsica,  as  furnishing 
mercenary  soldiers*'  to  that  great  host  with  which  Hamilcar  invaded  Sicily,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Yet  a  few  years  before,  when  the 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greek  commonwealths  m  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  lonions,'*  as  offering  them  a  desii-able  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dominion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world ;  and 
no  sufficient  number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage ;  and  as  the  Car- 
thaginians wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  provide 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,.  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  but  are  «aid  to  have  purposely  kept  waste*  some 

^  We  Vnow  tliis  by  the  surest  evidenoe,  *  Strabo,  V.  2,  $  8,  p.  2S0. 

nnaelv.  by  the  vast  qoantities  of  Greek,  and  in  "  Pansanias,  a.  17. 

partftonlar  of  Athenian  pottery,  found  in  the  re-  "  Pansanias,  X.  17. 

eent  excavations  at  Vujci  and  Tarquinii.     See  *  Herodotus,  VII.  165. 

the  **  DisoouTs  de  M.  Bnnsen/*  in  the  sixth  vol-  "  Herodotus,  1. 170,  V.  124^ 

ume  of  the  "  Annali  dell'  Instituto  di  oorrispon-  *  Aristotle,  De  mirabiL  100. 
AsDfla  aroheotoglca,"  p.  iO,  et  leqq. 
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of^its  most  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertility  might  tempt  Uuther  what 
they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly  the  same  course  of  events  as  Sardinia,  Hi 
oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ligurians ;  it  was  then  occu- 
pied  by  the  Etruscans,  who  after  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, effected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia,'*  and  havmf 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  tiiM 
of  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  valuable  for  its  timber  and 
its  mines,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no  account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  amon^  the  most  untdknable  of  barbarians." 

These  were  the  countries  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
west.  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt^)f  mountain  _  _  . 
country  held  by  the  Opfcan  nations,  the  ^quians  and  Yolsdans,  **'^ 
which  girt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
\oLs  to  be  the  favorite  battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  yet 
both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited  m  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  Sikehans,"  then  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opicans,  receiving 
at  a  very  early  period  the  first  ^erm  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony 
of  Cuma,  and  afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
wide-spreadinff  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  suJbmitted 
to  a  new  invader,  the  nation  of  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites,  a  people  of  the  Sa* 
bellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amioat  the  rangea 
of  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  aind  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa- 
nia, although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  uihabitants* 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted  away  mto  the  ge»« 
end  mass  of  their  mixed  subjects  ;  the  conquered  did  not  becom<»  Samnites,  but 
the  conquerors  became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan  being  the  prevailing  Ian- 
guage,  but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  Neapolis,  spreading 
poweifully  around  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Samnite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  swords ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
Tenturers  amongst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  country  which  they  had  won ;  ana  thus  for  more  than  e 
century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Campanian  or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Siciljr,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  eiffht 
himdred  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  <^  Cuma  or  Neapoks,** 
to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament  against  Syracuse ;  but  that  arrivmg^  in  Sicily 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  hired  by  the  Carthagmiana. 

As  a  new  p^ple  had  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 
had  lately  come  mto  notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  jundeant^wtAfi 
Rhegium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  from  Rhegium  to  Posi-  i«^»7*h«i*«^ 
dooia  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  lined  both 
coasts  were  settled  in  a  country  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  by  the  namea 
of  Italia  and  CEnotria.**  The  natives  of  the  interior,  CEnotriana  and  Choniana» 
had  for  many  years  past  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  offer  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  Gredcs ;  and  when  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  its  neighbor  dty 
Croton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a  new 
Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  place  of  Sybaris,  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part.  But  the  latter  part  of  tlie  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  in 
other  words,  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  and  the  period  of  the 

"  Herodotos,  1. 166.  **  IHodoms,  ZIIL  44. 

"  Strabo,  V.  a,  6,  7,  p.  22^  •  Aristotle,  PoUtica,  VH.  10.    Herodatns,  L 

"Thucyilde^Vl.*:  W. 
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Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  political  calamities 
beyond  all  remembered  example.  The  pestOences,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  causing  such  havoc  at  Rome  and  throughout  Latium»  travelled,  we  may 
be  sure,  into  Samnium  also ;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfavor* 
able  seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine ;  and  the  dbtress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  of  these  scourges,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  amongst  the  Sam- 
aites,  which  at  this  period  so  greatly  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  side,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  broke  ii^  upon  the  Opicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus  and 
tie  countnr  round  Vesuvius;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  CEnotrians  and 
Chonians,**  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed 
multitude  which  moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucamans.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  less 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants  ;  but  as  conquerors 
they  gave  tneir  name  to  the  country,  and  liU  they  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  b  probable  that  many  of 
the  (Enotrians  became  barbarized  by  the  oppressions  and  example  of  their  con- 
querors, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under  one  common 
name  of  Lucanians,  carried  on  a  restless  plundering  warfare  against  the  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Posidonia  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opicans  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city ;  and  so  general  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Lucanian  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league*^  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
if  my  city  was  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  summoned  to  aid  against 
the  Lucanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbarians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  tho  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians, hoping,  with  their  aid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Greek  cities ;  he  re- 
peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caulon  and  Hipponium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Bhegium. 

When  the  Lucanians  first  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
Ti-rnii  ofth*  um.  Stigmatized  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,**  a  mixed  band 
■*"^  of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  slaves,  and  desperate  adventurers 

of  every  description.  But  when  time  hiS  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  (Enotria  into  its  regular  inhabitants  and  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  better  points  of  their  character,  then  the  contrast 
tetween  their  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  *'  The  Lucanians,  .  says  Her- 
aclides  Ponticus,**  "  are  a  hospitable  and  an  upright  people."  And  another  tes- 
timony^ declares  that  "  amongst  the  Lucamans,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 
punishabli^  crimes ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
mw.will  not  enable  him  to  recover  it.''  We  find  omilar  praises  bestowed  by 
Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the  lUyrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  had  been  in£Ei- 
mous  for  their  piracies.  But  when  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it  so  captivates  the  ima^ation,  that  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 

The  extreme  southeastern  pomt,  the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 

**  Btnbo,  YI.  1, }  2,  8,  p.  S58,  S54.  latter  part  of  the  fonith  oentmy  beibre  thtt 

«  Diodoroft,  XiV.  101.  Christian  era :  he  was  a  diBdpIe  of  Plato,  Speo- 

*  We  Atheniana,  aays  laocrates,  ^om^  ntnit-  BippiiB,and  Aristotle.  See  FrnesGliDton,  Fasti 
iofiiw  nU  jSovXofilMif  nims  «i(  ibytvJas  |  TpifiaX-  Heflen.  Vol.  Ill,  Appendix  XII. 

X«)  ni  AnKttvti  rfc  «&T«y  iwXivUaf,  De  Pace,  *  Nicolas  Damasoenos,  de  moribna  g«ntiixm. 
S  es,  p.  169.  Artie.  **Lacanl.''    He  lived  in  the  Aogotan 

*  DeFolitiissiverebtupabliois.  Artie  **Ln-    a^ 

moL^    Heradi^ea  Ponticoa  floorished  in  the  ^ 
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lafrjrgians  or  ApuliaiiB,  the  one  bemg  the  Greek  and  the  other  the 

JjSbok  foim  of  tne  same  name.*'    Thej  stretched  round  the  lapy- 

pan  cape,  and  were  to  be  fonnd  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the 

headland  of  Garganns.     But  neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediatelj 

beyond  them,  nor  the  Umbrians,  who  lived  agam  still  further  to  the  northweet, 

and  joined  the  Etruscan  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were,  aa  jet, 

become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  beginning  about  this  period  on  the  east  of 
Italy,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  most  important  conse-  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
quences.     Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  do-  tMrfi^nm—tTB 
mmion,  and  looKing  to  GreecQ  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field  of  ""^i^ioiy- 

ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desirous  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Spi- 
nia,  and  of  establishing  a  naval  power  in  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Ae* 
cordin^ly  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,**  and,  unless  there  is  a 
confusion  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa,"  the  mod- 
em Ldssa,  and  the  town  of  Lissus**  on  the  main  land,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Epi* 
damnus,  and  kept  a  fleet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  settlement,  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  power.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  Pliny"  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Aneona,  Mumana,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  SidKan 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
his  intercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  feet,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses,**  as  the  best  breed  for  racing ;  the 
great  games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcilnades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition.  Strabo  also  calls  Aneona  a  Sjrracusan  colony,** 
but  ascribes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionys- 
ins.  That  there  was  a  Greek  population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  language 
was  prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Sc^lax,  though  he 
names  Aneona,  does  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  admits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  his 
power,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  their  communication  with 
Greece  and  Sicily  was  greatly  checked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  lUyrians, 
and  that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture  of  bar- 
barian citizens  from  the  surrounding  nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of  Dionysius,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  foimding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  that  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should  haye  been  master  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  putusies  of 

^  Bee  Niebnhr.  Vol.  L  p.  161.  £d.  1887.  ness  of  bo  famons  a  man.  But  Diodorna  mnst 
"*  IHodomB,  Xv.  18.  have  left  oat  something  in  the  middle  of  ths 
"*  Scymniia  China,  V.  418.  Soylax  alao  calla '  paasage,  and  joined  the  end  with  the  hwinning 
Ian  a  Greek  dtr.  with  most  extraordinary  careleaaneaa ;  U  ratr^t 
■•  IModorua,  XV.  18. 14.  It  ia  hard  to  account  never  could  have  referred  to  r^p  viXiit  riiv  ivoiuf 
fear  the  atnmge  state  of  the  actual  text  of  Diodo-  ^lUvn^  Acov^y,  hut,  aa  I  should  suppose,  to  Syr- 
ma,  in  which,  after  mentioning  the  foundAtion  of  acuae,  such  aa  it  was  when  Dionyaiua  mat  M- 
liflsos,  it  goes  on,  Ik  rmirns  tmr  hp^jtnot  Aiov^  came  tyrant.  Some  mention  of  Svracuae  must 
Mc  jMTSMrfCaM  yc^«.  c.  r.  A.  deacnbing,  in  three  have  preceded  the  description  of  the  dooka  and 
linee,  the  groat  worka  of  DionyaiuB  at  Syracuse,  walls,  and  the  ezpreeaion,  rs  «Aa,  aa  at  prcaent 
which  Dfodorus  had  already  mentioned  at  the  sentence  ia  either  wholly  ungrammaticaLoi 
length  in  the  preceding  book,  and  which  have  is  mere  nonaense.  Mitford  really  supposes  that 
nomteUigible  oonneotion  with  the  foundation  h  nirnt  refers  to  Ussua.  and  talks  of  the  ad- 
of  liaana.  It  ia  a  ooiioua  specimen  of  the  patch-  vantagea  derived  f^om  thia  colony  fliving  Dio- 
work  of  80  many  of  the  ancient  historiea ;  for  nysius  the  means  of  building  docks,  &c.,  at  Byr- 
the  whole  paaaage,  beginning  at  n^coc/cartfWM  acuae;  an  interpretation  equally  at  vamnos 
;iy^g|a<r,  and  going  down  to  flie  end  of  the  chap-  with  jrrammar  and  with  hiatory. 
Sar,  ia  taken  apparently  flrom  some  account  "  mat.  Natural,  ni.  18.  Nnmana  a  Bionlls 
either  of  Paroa,  or  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  oondita;  ab  iisdem  colonia  Anoona.  X^ymolo* 
the  weatem  aeaa,  where  the  writer  having  been  gio.  Magn.  in  'A.Bftat, 
led  aoddenta^y  to  mention  Dionysiua,  av^rp4-  "  Strabo,  V.  1,  }  4,  p.  SIS. 
mpnt  ainit  Amnciov  r«9  npdnw,  took  the  op-  "  V.  4^  f  S,  p.  341. 
pwtBni^  to  give  a  brief  aketoh  of  the  grei^ 
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tlie  Etraseans,  be  appeared  wMi  a  fleet  of  nxty  trirenei^  on  ihe  eoosi  of  Stmiias 
passed  the  month  of  the  Tiber  abnoet  witfam  sight  of  Rome,  knded  on  the  teni- 
toiy  of  Caere,  defeated  the  inhabitaats  who  eame  out  to  iwst  him,  sacked  their 
■ea-port  of  Pjrrgi,  and  carried  off  from  the  pfamder  of  the  temple  of  Leucotbea,* 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  som  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  nainrallj  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  heart  and  root  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  anna 
■o  widely  and  so  vigoronsly.  Besides,  the  Roman  history  has  hitherto  presented 
ns  with  nothing  bat  general  pictnres,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
Hionwealth  as  a  whole :  individnals  have  been  as  tittle  prominent  as  the  figures 
in  a  landscape :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  several  features. 
But  Dionysius  outtopped  by  his  personal  renown  the  greatness  of  the  events  in 
which  be  was  an  actor ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as.  the  most 
remarkable  man  m  the  western  part  of  the  civilised  world.  We  may  be  allowed, 
tlien,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  chaxacter 
of  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  SicQy,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  B<»ne.  ^ 
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riiXfi4p«r4T»tv,  ilnuv,  T»is  vcfi  'Aya3«jiAia  koI  Aiev69fv  ndf  ZiiuXiArus. — K.al  wtfl  jilv  rSp  ntoirww 
Mp6v  tig  htiraoi*  iyttv  rohg  iwaytvAvicaPTat  .  .  .  .  u2  Ka^Xn  wporrt^ivai  rftv  hnKiiedvK9m  Xiyvw—' 
V^^(— POLTBIUS,  XV.  85.  

Tn  hist<M7  of  coloiues  seldom  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char- 
•r  syiMMi  to  ^^^'  ^®  Syracusan  people,  made  up,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
a*  JjSZ  of  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
"^  ments,  had  been  bound  together  bv  no  comprehensive  code  of 

laws»  and,  from  their  very  circumstances,  they  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  fortunes,  were  always  sos- 
ii,f^„,„i„  aai  Dfa^  pected,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  of  lummg  at  making 
^^  themselves  tyrants;  whilst  the  people,  possessing  actual  power, 

feeling  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspidous,  even 
»yond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
mm,  by  obliging  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  force,  had  mcreased,  as 
usual,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,'  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  <^ 
the  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Hermocrates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders,  had  person- 
ally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  although  the  cavalry  m  which  the 

*  Diodonu,  XV.  14.  PBendo-Aiutotle,  (Eoo-  Aristotle.  "Leuoothee  Gtsboib,  MjktuU  vo<»- 
.n.p.lS49.    Ed.B6kker.  berenoBtris."    Ovid,  Iteti,  VL  M6. 

"BMw  hn»rnt  Atwneiat  Upa.    Pseudo-       '  Aristotle,  Politic.  V.  i. 
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riobwi  oitiKOB  aerred  liad  tiwBfs  acquitUd  itidf  weDi  yei  the  heayy^anndd  in- 
fintiy,  whieli  eontaioed  (he  greatest  proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  had  gained 
little  eredit ;  and  the  victory  over  the  invaders  had  heen  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syracnae  far  more  than  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greatly 
sljengthened  bv  the  isaoe  of  the  invasion :  Hermoorates  and  some  of  his  frienda 
were  banished,'  while  Diodes,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
rosemhling  the  tribune  Rienzi,  a  sincere  and  stem  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
imaginatkm  conceived  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  give  to  his  countrymen*  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  ils  only 
8are  foundation,  bv  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  this  code  we  know  nothW.  Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  the  high 
meritB  of  conciseness  and  precision,  and  whUe  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^^^jy^^ 
severe,  he  praises  it  for  its  aiacrimination  in  proportioning  its  pun- 
iahments  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  reapect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
ako,  till  the  Roman  law  supeneded  it.  This  was  the  law  of  Syracuse,  and  Dio- 
cles  was  the  lawgiver :  while  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in 
the  rdgn  of  Hiero,  either  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  were  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;^  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diocles,  and  not  to 
alter  it 

But  democ]:acy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbu* 
lent  people,  require  to  be  fostered  under  the  shelter  of  profound  Bffotte«rtiMwtai 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diocles,  his  new  constitution  was  bom  to  ^^v*^»v^^ 
stormy  times ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with  the  renewal  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian invaaions  of  Sicily,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century.  *'  War,"  says 
rhucydides,^  "makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circumstances."  The 
Syracusan  government  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle ;  the  power  of  ita 
enemy  was  overwhelming,  whue  every  failure  in  military  operations  bred  an  in- 
crease of  suspicion  and  disaffection  at  home.  Then  the  aristocratical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in  order  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
rain.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  conniption  against  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  personal  profligacy  was  united  with  party  zeal. 
Hipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  aristocratical  party ;  he  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  ;*  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  fit  instrument  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  character  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to 
sneh  a  choice.  He  was  a  young  man  under  five-and-twenty,^  not  iui,«hHMUr«n}i». 
distinguished  for  his  birth  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  "^^^ 
was  humble ;  he  was  a  clerk^  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  busi* 
neas.  But  he  had  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  acc<»npanied  him  in 
his  attempt  to  efl^t  his  return  from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  woimded*  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  Hermocrates  was 
killed.    He  was  brave,  active,  and  eloquent ;  the  wealth^^  and  influence  of  a 

*  Xowplu  HeOemo.  L  1. 1 S7.    Thnoydides,       "  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginnmg  of  his  oareer, 
VHL  85.  when  he  was  fined,  on  one  ocoasion,  by  the  mag- 

'  Diodorna,  XHL  Si,  85.  istrates  for  addressing  the  people  irregolarlj, 

*  *E(trrri^n6  vofufBirw.    Diod.  XIII.  85.  Philistus,  the  historian,  a  man  oflarge  property, 

*  111.  82.    Biaiof  SiU^KuXtfUolw^  rkwafinra    paid  the  fine  for  him,  and  told  him  to  go  on 
t^r^crdv  c«AXdv  hf^ioi.  speaking  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  that  as 

*  Aristotle,  PoUtiGa,  V.  6.  often  as  the  magistrates  fined  him,  so  often 

*  (Soero,  ToscnlaiL    Dispatat.  V.  20.  woold  ha  oontinue  to  dischaige  the  fine  for  him. 

*  Demosthenes,  LeptiDes,  prope  finsm.  Diodonu,  XUL  9L 
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powerful  party  supported  lam,  and  he  came  forward  when  niea*s  innda  wai^ 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  alarm  and  irritatioa ;  for  Agri^tum,  aftec 
a  Beven  monthB'  si^e,  had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  OarthaffinianB,  and  the 
fugitives  who  fled  to  SyrBcuae  for  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  weir  ci^  to  the 
misconduct  <^  the  Syraeusan  generals,  who  had  been  sent  to  its  reli^,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diocles.  We  do  not  know  tlie 
umikttDMm.  ®<^^  ^^^  ^^  oocssion  of  his  death,  but  the  circumstances  atteml* 
ing  it  are  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  had  do* 
nounced  the  pen^ty  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into  the  market*plAce 
armed.  This  was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  agamst  the  anstocratieal  parCy» 
who  were  apt  to  resort  to  violence,"  in  order  to  Dreak  up  or  mtimidate  the  as* 
semblies  of  the  people,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoiioaa 
popular  leaders.  It  happened  that  Diocles  had  marched  out  of  the  city  on  an 
alarm  of  some  hostile  inroad,  perhaps  that  very  attempt"  of  Hermocrates  to  get 
back  to  Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  But  he  was  sud* 
denly  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  already  in  possessxNi  of 
the  market-place.  A  private  citizen,  most  probably  after  the  fray  was  over, 
when  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  citisen  as  Hermocrates  would  be  deeply  ieVt, 
even  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries,  called  out  to  Diocles,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  appeared  in  arms  in  the  market-place,  "  Ah,  Diocles,  thou  art  makine 
void  thine  own  laws !"  "  Nay  rather,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  ratif^r  them  thus ; 
and  he  instantly  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  Such  a  spuit,  so  sincere,  and  so 
self-devoted,  misht  well  have  been  the  founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for 
his  country,  and  saved  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the  selfish  amln* 
tion  of  Dionysius. 

His  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  supplied,  inadequatdy,  as  it  ap- 
iiMtiiiMUti  Of  tiiB  Mil  pears,  by  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus.*'  Dionyshis  ]^yed  the 
tpoMbMitiiiM.  demagogue  ably;  inveighing  against  the  incapacity  of  the  gen- 
ends,  representing  them  as  men  of  overweening  influence,'^  and  ui^ng  that  the 
people  would  do  well  to  choose  in  their  place  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  thej 
would  be  able  more  effectually  to  control.  Accordingly  the  assembly  deposed 
their  actual  generals,  and  elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongst  these  was 
Dk>nysiu8.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a  more  decisive  measure,  a  gen- 
eral recall  of  exiled  citizens."  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  ccmtinual 
struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties  throughout  Greece,  the 
triumph  of  one  side  was  accompanied  by  the  banishment  of  the  most  forward 
supporters  of  the  other.  Every  state  had  thus  always  its  exiles,  like  the  Jwh 
rusciU  of  the  Italian  republics,  whose  absence"  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  whose  recall  was  equivalent  to  a  revc^ution. 

u  Ab  the  aristoorfttB  at  Corcyra  broke  into  the  "  Diodoras.  Xm.  96.    Baphnatas  had  com- 

eouncil-honBe  with  daggera,  and  murdered  the  manded  the  Byraonaan  troops  which  had  been 

heada  of  tJie  popular  party  to  the  number  of  aent  ineffectually  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum. 

at>out  aixty,  partly  to  escape  from  the  payment  Diodorus,  XIII.  86.    Demarohua  waa  one  of  the 

of  a  fine  which  they  had  lawfully  incurred,  and  generals  sent  to  aupenede  Hermooratea  in  the 

partly  to  prevent  tne  passing  of^a  decree  for  an  command  of  the  auxiliary  fiMnee  which  waa  oo- 

alliance  with  Athena.    Thucyd.  III.  70.  operatinff  with  the  Peloponnesians,  on  the  ooaat 

**  It  is  true  that,  according  to  DiodoruaJMo-  of  Asia  Minor,  against  the  Athenians.   Thacg^d. 

dea  had  been  baniahed  some  time  before  [XIII.  VIII.  85. 

76] ;  but  his  account  of  the  affiun  of  Synouae,  ^  Diodorus,  XIII.  91.    Aristotle,  Politloa,  Y. 

between  the  Athenian  expedition  and  the  tyr-  6.    Atoi4nos  Kanry^p^v  Aa^vatn  xat  rdy  wXtmktif 

anny  of  Dionysius,  is  exoeedinfly  fragmentary,  4(<(i^  ^i  rvpan&ot,  6ii  r^v  txfifia»  mmnd^  kt 

and  observes  no  ohronoloffioaT  order.    It  may  AnuortK^  Av.                                 * 

be,  then,  that  Diodes  had  been  recalled  pre-  ^  Diodoma,  XIII.  9S. 

vioosly  to  the  final  attempt  of  Hermocrates :  at  **  Thua  it  waa  one  of  the  dausea  in  the  oath 

least  tne  droumstances  or  that  attempk  and  of  taken  by  every  member  of  the  court  of  HeUsaa, 

the  affray  which  led  to  the  death  of  Diodes,  bear  at  Athena,  *'  tnat  he  would  not  recall  thoae  dti- 

a  rsmarkable  resemblance  to  eadi  other.    See  aens  who  were  in  exile.'*  Demoathenea,  Timeo- 

Diodonus  XIIL  88  and  75.  rates,  p.  746. 
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The  SyrMUsan  ^60  were  tbe  youth  of  the  amtoeratieal  party*  the  iiieiids  sad 
Mmradee  of  HerinoGrates,  bold  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  ooim- 
terparta  ci  Kceao  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemvir  Appius ;  men 
whose  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  embittered  by  the 
recoUeetion  of  their  exile.  An  obdurate  sfHrit  is  not  the  viee  of  a  democracy ; 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  biruir 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  were  alike  appealed  to ;  the  tide  was  already  setting 
towards  aristocracy ;  the  assembly  decreed  a  general  recaU  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
rsTolution  from  that  moment  became  mevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diodes  and  of  the  popuUur  party  was 
sore ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and  j^  .^  mpda^ 
the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionyshis,  that  there  was  set  up  in  its  S£|;;^2l£'*^°^ 
dace  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  """"^^ 
bionysius  continued  to  attack  his  colleagues,"  no  less  than  th^  generals  who  had 
preceded  them ;  "  they  were  selline  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,"  he  said ; 
''they  were  withholding  the  soldiers  pay,  and  appropriating  the  pubtic  money  to 
themselves ;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates,  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to  lay  down  his  office/'  A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government 
for  seasons  oi  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.  The 
terror  of  the  coahtion  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthn- 
iSasm  for  Kberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  committee  of  public  safety ; 
and  Dionysius,  bowing  all  minds  to  his  ascendencj  by  the  mighty  charm  of  supe- 
rior genius,  was  elec^  sovereign  commander  of  the  commonwealth.^*  It  is  said 
that  Uipparinus,  who  first  brought  him  forward,  was  appointed  as  his  nominal 
eolleague ;  with  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
CamW^rte  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  When  he  first  assumed  j^,,^^^,,,^ 
the  government,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  yet  ended :  and 
one  of  his  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  his  i^s  the  Lacedsemonians,  when 
Sparta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  the  Theban  confeder- 
acy, headed  by  Bpaminondas.  In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
ttore  than  once  with  domestic  enemies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  in 
hostility  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced on  one  occasion  to  the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  triumph- 
ant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be 
QMogfa  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  important 
rektms  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dieuysitts  owed  his  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ascendency  of  his  own 
goinib  acting  upon  minds  agitated  by  suspicion  of  their  own  ^ov-  ,^t.,^  .^,^  g^* 
eniment,  and  by  intense  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Cartha^nians.  •'f»*^ 
The  recall  of  the  exiles  eave  him  a  niunber  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  iarffe  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina* 
lioa  and  interest  would  be  cusposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.  These 
remained  faithful  to  him"  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

"  DiodoroB,  Xin.  M.  slao  should  be  invested  wHh  these  ftiU  powers, 

"  Srpcrvyds  •hroKfdrmp.    It  is  not  to  be  snp-  and  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  whiefa, 

^osed  that  tUs  title  conferred  that  nnconstitu-  in  fact,  conveyed  them,  namely,  "  that  tiiey 

tional  and  absolute  power  which  the  Greeks  would  let  their  ffeneralsezeroise  their  command 

ealjed  **  tyranny.'^    It  imi)lied  merely  an  nnre-  at  their  discretion."    See  Thnoydides,  VI.  M, 

Btricted  power  of  conducting  the  operations  of  72.     But  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at  Bome 


ptsDs  to  them.    It  was  the  title  conferred  on  Ni-    him  for  puiposes  wholly  fereign  to  its  proper 

d«.  and  his  o^eagnes  by  the  Athenians,  when    olijeota,  did,  in  fiust,  convert  it  into  a  poliabal 

they  sent  tiiehr  greirt  expedition  to  Bidly ;  and  *  despotism. 

after  the  Bynonsans  had  sustained  their  first       '^  Diodonis,  Xm.  119,  IIS. 

«feat|  Hennoontes  uiged  th«t  their  genends 
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nry  frst  year  of  hk  government,  had  shaken  his  popularity  amongst  the  Syr* 
aontans,  and  eneonraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Nor  was  it  the  old 
popular  parly  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxious,  but  the  citizens  of  the  richer 
(Masses,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  no  way  pleased  to  see  it  succeed  by  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under 
which  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  And  partly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  affected  to  his  ^vemment, 
and  he  showed  a  desire  to  win  their  attachment.  The  khights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Syracuse  in  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  ;*  a  ^reat 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
as  in  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.  With  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  a  division  of  the  puhlic  and 
confiscated  land  amongst  them.  The  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfranchised 
sbves,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  state  of  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form ;  the  better  part  of 
both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  interests  were  drawn  together  by  thdr 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few  individuals  of  the  rich- 
eat  class  who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  by  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him  their  poCit- 
ioal  existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 
Finiue-  ftttcmiit  to  *^  ^*^  ^^^  IsTge  hodj  of  citizcns  of  the  middle  classes,  who  in 
jnrMh^tiLpow«r«f  the  ancient  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 

^"^  When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war  against  the 

^kelians  ^the  old  inhalHtants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Greek  colonies  had  dnven  from 
the  coast  mto  the  interior  of  the  island),  they  openly  rose  against  his  authority," 
and  invited  the  exiled  knights  to  job  them.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
walls  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.  Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,**  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
Sicily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  antagonists.  But,  wishing  to  brc^  effect- 
ually so  formidable  a  combination,  he  offered  an  amnesty"  to  all  who  would  re- 
turn and  live  quietly  m  Syracuse ;  and  finding  that  few  om  ^  of  the  exiled  knights 
accepted  this  offer,  and  feehng  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  dtizens  was  no  less 
hostile  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  the  citiz^is  were 
engjaged  in  getting  in  their  com  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers**  to 
their  houses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.  After  this  he  began  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  beinff  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  could  most  rely, 
and  further  strengthened  himself  by  nusing  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  gov«ii- 
^^^^^  ^  ^  ment  of  Dionyuus  met  with  no  further  disturbance  from  any  do- 

MnM  «r  iii.  SUS!^  mestic  enemies.  Eight  years  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 
Carthaginian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 
attempt  was  made**  by  some  of  the  knights  to  excite  the  people  agunst  him,  and 
Theodorus  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lsce- 
dsemonian  auxiliary  force**  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;  his 

*  DiodonxB,  XIII.  118,  XIV.  7.  known  ejcpedients  of  the  Groek  tynntB  to  ob- 

^  Diodoros,  XIV.  7.  tain  or  to  secure  their  power.    T^  n^eJfm$ 

"  Diodorm,  XIV.  8.  mttOvrai  tUp  twXttv  (soil,  ol  ripmintt),  Mjs  Ari»- 

**  DiodoniB,  XIV.  9.  totle,  implyixtf  that  it  was  their  broiiuury  maii- 

**  DiodoruS)  XIV.  10.    This  is  the  wmpatptmt '  ner  of  prooeedinff.    Politica,  V.  10. 

rBpfrXttv,  the  diaennSng  of  these  dsases  which  *  Bfodoms,  XIV.  64,  65. 

usnsUy  possessed  arms,  one  of  the  most  well-  **  Diodonis,  XIV.  70. 


Our.JCCXJ  TYRANinr  <»*  HIS  OOTBUHSNT.  ITS 

own  mercenaries  were  formidable;  and  in  aseason  of  raeh  immineiit  danger  from 
a  foreign  enemy,  raaoj  even  of  thoee  who  disliked  his  goremment  womd  think 
it  inexpedient  to  molest  it  On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popnkurity, 
mixing  familiarly  with  the  poorer  citizens,  gratifying  some  by  presents,  and  ad- 
mitting others  to  those  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  the  public  expense."^  But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
iu8  mercenaiy  troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the  beginnings  of  a  tumult, 
OQ  his  own  suspicious  yi^lance,  on  the  ascendency  of  his  firm  and  aettre  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  conmion  weakness  of  the  old  aristooratical 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  oa* 
pable  of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  as  Dionysius.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  weaker  goyernment  of  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  the  Byracusans  could  find  no  competent  leader  amongst 
themselves ;  they  were  obliged  to  invite  Timoleon  from  C<Minth. 

All  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  of  Dionynus  a 
tyranny."  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  lo.  ,0M„uMiit  wm  • 
(usputaUe  term,  resting  on  party  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  ^'"^' 
liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  It  describes  a  particular  kind  of  government,  the  mmts  of  wfai(^ 
might  be  dififerently  estimated,  but  the  facts  of  its  existence  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute. Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con* 
stitation  of  Syracuse ;  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  aristooratical  party,  enjoying 
supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possession  ^f  the  government,  and  he 
was  their  most  distinguished  member :  on  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  he  found  his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confis- 
cating their  proprty.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  democracy,  like  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  all  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs ;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residrace  in  the  citadel,*^  or  kept  up  in  his 
style  of  livinjz  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  state  and  luxury  of  a 
king's  court  ?  He  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  Idng,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth :  but  he  had  gained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  mmntained  it  by  force  ;  he  represented  no  party,  he  sought 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self ;  and  standing  thus 
spart  from  the  sympathies  of  his  coimtrymen,  his  objects  were  essentially  selfish, 
bis  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  glory.    Feeling 

'  BlodoniB,  XIV.  70.  Tiya^  i^  hi  r^  nvvtria  a  sort  of  privileged  order.  And  thus  the  offer 
•afddftlhft,  Tbat  this  izuititation  of  sysBitia,  of  admission  to  such  a  society  would  be  an  effect- 
or comoion  tables,  was  not  peonliar  to  the  La-  nal  bribe  to  many,  as  being  at  onoe  a  benefit 
cedsmonians,  is  well  known.    It  was  practised  and  a  distinction. 

It  Outhage,  and  even  its  first  orinn  was  as-  "  Even  Xenophon  calls  him  "Dionysius  the 

mbid,  not  to  any  Greek  people,  but  to  the  tyrant."    (Hellenic.  II.  2,  %  24.)    It  is  remark- 

^nc^rians  of  the  south  of  Italy.    See  Aristotle,  aole,  however,  and  confirms  Niebuhr's  opinion 

FoTitic.  n.  11,  YII.  10.    Aristotle  blames  the  that  the  Hellenics  contain  two  distinct  works, 

J^f^dmmoitAm  for  alteringihe  character  of  the  and  that  the  five  last  books  were  written  many 

uistitation  hj  making  eaoh  Individual  oontrib-  years  later  than  the  two  first,  when  Xenophon^i 

ut«  his  portion,  instead  of  causing  the  whole  feelings  were  become  more  completely  aristo- 

^xpense  to  be  defirayed  by  the  public.    The  ob-  cratical  or  antipopular,  that  in  the  latter  books 

j«etof  the  eommon  tables  was  to  promote  a  so-  Dionysius  is  not  cfdled  tyrant,  but  is  spoken  of 

cul  and  brotherly  feeling  amongst  those  who  simply  as  **  Dionysius,"  or  as  "  the  first  Dionys- 

ffl^^them;  ana  especiiuly  with  a  view  to  their  ius."    The  offensive  appellation  was  not  to  be 

peooming  more  oonildent  in  each  other,  so  that  bestowed  on  the  ally  of  Lacednmon  and  Agesi- 

in  the  day  of  battle  they  might  stand  more  firmly  laus. 

wftather,  and  abide  by  one  another  to  the  death.  *  Mitford's  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 

»"&  Dionysius,  these  common  tables  would  be  island  at  Syracuse  was  not  the  cit»del ;  and  ar- 

eoofiaed  to  his  guards,  or  to  such  of  the  sol-  guing  that  Dionysius  was  not  a  tyrant,  because 

«»»  asheeouldmost  rely  on :  they  would  be  Be  resided  amongst  the  "nautic  multitude^" 

maintained  at  his  expense,  and  would  be  used  and  not  on  the  heights  of  Epipolse,  which  Mit- 

tta  means  of  keeping  up  a  high  and  exclusive  ford  imagines  to  have  been  the  citadel,  will  be 

Ming  aaMngBt  toeir  membersi  as  belonging  to  shown  in  a  subsequent  note. 
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that  he  had  no  f^ghi  to  be  where  he  was,  he  waa  ftdl  of  aoapickwi  and  jeakwy, 
and  oppresaed  hn  sabjeots  with  taxes  at  onoe  heavy  and  eaprickraslj  levied,  not 
only  that  he  might  ennch  himself^  bat  that  he  might  impoverish  and  weaken  them. 
A  ffovernment  carried  on  thus  manifestlj  for  we  good  of  oae  angle  governor, 
with  an  end  of  such  umiized  selfishness,  and  restii^  mainly  upon  the  fear,  not 
the  love,  of  its  people ;  with  whatever  brilliant  qualities  it  mifffat  happen  to  be 

filded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  fran  acts  of  atrocbus  eruelty,  was  yet  called 
y  the  Greeks  a  tyranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tjrrants  to  encouiage  trade  or  agriculturey 
ub  ta>M  aai  «oBii-  that  thcir  own  wealth  miffht  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general 
^^'^  wealth  of  their  people.    On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expedi- 

ents were  no  other  than  blind  and  brute  exactions,  which  satisfied  their  immediate 
wants ;  it  mattered  not  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment.  Aristotle  namea 
Dionysius'  government,*^  as  exemplifying  the  tyrant's  policy  of  impoverishing  his 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  tune  so  heavy,*' 
that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  course  of  five  years,  they  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied :  then  there  was  the  <M 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin,**  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro- 
priated the  very  offerings  to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  individual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderfiS  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  h»  fa- 
vorite resources.  The  sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Caesar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage  in  the  ancient  worfd,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysiua. 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta  on  the  Etruscan  coast, 
was  considered  as  little  better  than  piracy  ,**  and  it  was  reported  that  his  settie- 
ment  at  Lissus,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  mainly  intended  to  further  his  design 
of  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.**  We  read  of  his  colonies  up 
the  Adriatic ;  but  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses'*  from  the  country  of  the  Yeoeti, 
in  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily. 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  vet  sure  to  accom- 
BtibrtUMMi  «i«gw  plish  some  works  at  once  ma^ficent  and  useful ;  and  thuslhe  ex- 
•ssyxMiiM.  tended  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi- 

polsB  to  its  summit,  in  addition  to  the  older  city  which  the  Athenians  had  be- 

"  Politica,  V.  11.  is  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  tos 
"  AristoUe^s  expression  is,  h  trhrt  ydtf  htviv  official  valuation  of  property  at  Syraoase,  sa  at 
M  Au»v9ffhv  rhp  oifffav  iwaeav  tlcsvnvoxtvai  #v-  ^o™^  ^^oo^  pl^^se  every  five  years. 
90aivt.  This  can  only  mean,  I  suppose,  one  of  "  This^and  the  following  instanoe  of  Diony»* 
two  things :  either,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  ins^  exactions,  are  taken  n^m  the  second  chap- 
text,  that  Dionysius  imposed  a  property  tax  of  ter  of  the  second  book  of  the  CEconomica,  corn- 
twenty  per  cent.,  so  that  in  five  years  a  man  monly  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  This  chapter, 
'ffht  be  said  to  have  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  however,  is  dearlv  not  Aiistotie^s,  bat,  as  Mie> 


of  nis  whole  income,  or  else  that  a  man's  prop-  bnhr  has  shown  (Kldne  Historische  Schrilteni 
erty  was  valued  much  below  its  real  worth ;  so  p.  412),  must  have  been  a  later  work,  written 
that  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  rated  amount  of  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  oolleetion  of  all  aorta  of 
his  proper^,  not  of  his  income  merely,  would  financial  tricks  and  extortions,  which  are  reoom- 
be  very  much  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  what  he  mended  to  the  imitation  of  the  eatrape  and  offi- 
really  possessed.  It  might  be  thus  possible  oers  of  the  monarchies  of  Alexander's  aucoea- 
that  a  man  might  have  paid  in  five  years  a  sum  sors.  And  whoever  reads  the  whole  of  the  od- 
equai  to  the  rated  amount  of  his  whole  prop-  lection  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
erty ;  but  that  he  should  literally  have  paid  a  the  stories  about  Dioiwsius,  as  being  unpreoe- 
sum  equal  to  his  whole  real  property  seems  to  dented  or  unworthy  or  him. 
me  an  absurdity.  To  notice  no  other  objections,  *"  Diodorus,  XV.  14.  Strabo  calls  it  the  tern- 
was  it  ever  known  that  the  money  in  any  coun-  pie  of  Ilithyia,  or  Lucina;  and  adds,  that  Bio* 
try  bore  sudh  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  n^us  plundered  it  in  the  course  of  an  expedl* 
property  in  it  aa  to  render  it  possible  in  five  tion  to  Corsica.  V.  2,  %  8,  p.  226. 
vears  to  convert  all  property  into  cash  f  For  **  Dlodorus.  XV.  13. 
the  rest)  the  period  ofllve  yean  here  mentioned  "  Strabo,  V.  1,  S  ^  p.  Sl^ 
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ivwe  Htm  wwk  of  Dbnymi.  Tkese  were  bvik^  under  iho  terror  of  s 
CarthaginMn  invaeioii;  and  hm  dodn  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  aoeonnte,  for  s  £ur  greater  number,  were  conBtmcted  at  once  for  defensive 
and  affensiTe  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in  the  island  of  Orty^ 
had  an  ol^t  more  direeUy  selfish.  This  ddest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracose,  wUch  had  (x^inally  eonstitnted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  smce  ifate 
town  had  spread  over  the  Mljacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  l^cily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  DionysiuB  fixed  his  residence,"  and  built  a  stronfi^ 
w^  to  cot  off  its  communication  with  the  rest  of  Syiacuse ;  he  abo  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldito,  allowing  no  other 
Syraeusaa  to  Uve  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government,  the 
island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  praetor  and  his  ofilcers,**  and  the  Syncn^ 
sans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Dionyaitts  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms  of  Car- 
ihage ;  and  the  ^;reat  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  worid,  was  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Carthittinian  power,  ^"^^SJJ^SJX 
and  opposing  a  barrier  to  their  conquest  of  Sicily.  IHie  very  diffi-  "^ 
culty  of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wars,  shows  plainly  that  had  8yr> 
acuae  been  under  a  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Selinus  and  of  Agrigentum.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
inunediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  Had  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,^  and  even  of  Carthage  itself;  and  the  Carthagini- 
ana  are  represented  by  Hermocrates:^  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
aad  ambition  of  Athens.  Yet  four  or  five  years  afterwards  we  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  defied  the  hostility 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  conquest  of  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  the  Sjrracusans  that  ihe^  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  diey 
had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 

In  bis  first  attempts  to  check  Uie  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysios  was 
nnsocoesaful.  He  was  j^lad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  r^^  tiMtyof  nmf^ 
which  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  »»**«»»  c«Aif^ 
the  Sicanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  survivors^^  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agri^ntum ;  as  also  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  who  had  abandoned  then*  homes  during  the 
war,  aad  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now,  it 
was  stipulated,  return  to  their  own  countries  and  live  in  peace ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  to  live  only  m  open  villages ;  their 
dtiea  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.  In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Sikelian  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.  Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone ; 
stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the  Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily ;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  confined  to  ihre^  settlements  at  the  western  comer  of  the  island, 
waa  now  advanced  almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by  means  of  the  Sikelian 

"  IModomB,  XIV.  18, 41,  42.  may  be  sore  that  it  ww  at  no  time  the  rasidenoe 

*  IXodoruA,  XIV.  7,    Those  who  anderstand  of  the  poorest  duwea,  Buch  as  oompoeed  Uie 

the  nature  of  the  Greek  dtadels,  that  thej  al-  seamen  of  the  state,  but  was  appropriated  to  tha 

ways  contained  the  temples  of  the  peculiar  gods  oldest  and  wealthiest  families, 

of  the  people,  and  therefore  were  always  the  "  Cicero,  Verres,  V.  82.    He  oalla  the  island, 

oldest  part  of  the  city,  will  understand  that  Epi-  "  Locus  ouem  vel  pauci  possint  defendere." 

pols  oonld  not  have  been,  according  to  Greek  "  So  Alcibiades  told  the  Spartans ;  Thneyd. 

notloDB.  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.    On  the  other  VI.  90,  and  added,  roiafra  nh  m^  np0  i«^j8l- 

hand,  toe  strength  of  the  island  of  Ortygia  well  wrmra  tlS^ns,  Jk  ^cm499/i«v,  ^Uffftfanc 

fitted  it  for  purposes  of  security,  and  although  *  Thueyd.  VI.  84. 

its  waDa  were  washed  by  both  harbon,  yet  we  ^  Dlodorus,  XIII.  114. 
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tribes,  whose  bdependenoe  had  been  just  aeeiired,  it  bmniied  m^  ttd  in  &  i 
Her  overhung,  the  scanty  tenitoiy  whioh  was  still  left  to  Byraense. 

This  treaty  was  ooncloded  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  aocording 
BtimiMMiofeiMku.  ^  *^  chronology  of  IKodonis.    It  was  virtoally  no  mora  than  n 

*****"*  trnce^  detoyinff  the  decisioa  of  the  qnarrel  between  the  two  ooi^ 

tractin^  parties,  till  one^  <k  them  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  resnme  it 
Dionysins  had  been  crippled  by  his  military  disasters,  and  the  Carthaffinians  were 
saffering  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at  this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  Dionysins  began  to  nndo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  Sikelian  tribes  independent ;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them  :^  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independence  of  Leontini ;  he  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  city,^  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in 
Syracuse.  He  also  destroyed  the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catena,^  and 
sold  their  inhabitants  for  slaves.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Messana,  Rhe* 
gium,^  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy ;  with  Locri  in  particular  he  established  n 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  hia 
own  wife.  He  was  busy  in  making  arms  and  artillery^  for  the  ua^  of  his  annie8» 
and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals  to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becomingly.  And 
after  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
ragmg  in  Africa,*!  he  determined  to  declaro  war  against  Carthage.  This  waa  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysins  had  chosen  his  own  time ;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Carthagini* 
lb  mdamor  aMi«i«>  ^^DBf  <uid  the  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it 
STSdL^TriS^to  ^ww>  ^M  preceded  by  a  general  plunderii^  of  their  property,** 
'^'^^  and  a  massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Smly. 

Dbnysius  marched  immediately  towards  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forcea 
of  the  several  Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  and  island  of  Motya,^  one  of  the  three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed 
in  Sicily**  before  her  conquest  of  Selinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  Lilybseum.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  ciroumference,**  and  aboot 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyro  and  Aradus  in  point  of  utusftion,  it  was 
like  them  flourishing  and  populous:  and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  wero  zealous  in  their  resistance  to  the  Greek  in^er.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,"  and  seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts 
swept,  by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled,  they 
did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  way  into  their  city,  but  availed 
themselves  of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  every  inch  of  his 
pogress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  their  movable  towers,  wluch  had  been 
btult  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  roofs,  and  thus  endeavored  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
struggle  continued ;  the  Greek  trumpets  regularly  sounding  a  rotreat  when  night 
fell,  and  calling  off  their  combatants ;  till  at  length  Dionysins  turned  this  practice 
to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phoenici- 
ans supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  he  sent  m  a  party 
of  picked  men,  who,  beforo  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  established 
themselves  in  a  commanding  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  d^^es 

•  DiodoroB,  XIV.  7, 14.  •  DiodoruB,  XIV.  46. 
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vUeh  thejr  btd  thvofwn  aeross  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Motym^  and  tha 
place  was  taken  b^  atonn.  Kdther  ag^  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conqaer(»a; 
a  few  only  oi  the  inhabitants  saved  thior  lives  by  running  to  the  temples  of  those 
godir  whom  the  Greeks  honored  m  oommon  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these 
were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to 
the  vietorioos  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  <^  Motya  was  going  on,  Dbnystus  had  employed  a  portion  of 
lus  army  m  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  remaining  colonies  or  allies  ^^  _^^^  ^ 
of  Carthage.  The  Sicanian  tribes,**  who  were  the  principal  inhab-  ^S^ium  «<  cm^ 
itantB  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted  without  oppo* 
aitioD.  But  five  places  held  out  resolutely :  Boioeis  and  Panormus,  both  of  them, 
as  wc^  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements ;  Egesta,  whose  quarrel  with  Selinw 
fini  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians ;  Entelhs 
and  Hahcyse.  It  was  in  vfun  that  Dionysius  ravaged  their  lands,  destroyed  their 
fruit-trees,  and  attacked  their  towns ;  they  remamed  unmoved  in  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistiUe 
that  the  people  of  Halicyee  then  at  last  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  four  still 
beld  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  a^n  ventured  to  besieffe  figesta,  the  inhabitanta 
aalHed  by  night  and  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enter* 
piiae  with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysius'  glory.    The  Carthaginians,**  provoked  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  by  his  having  taken  advantage  of  their  iwtn^k,^^.^ 


diatressed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  pursuing  all  of  their  name  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
An  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards ;  but  the  Gaius,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Punic  wars,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  or  become 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south ;  so  that  there  were  none  of  them  in 
the  armament  now  collected  for  the  bvasion  of  Sicily.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Carthaginian  force  was  estimated  by  TimsBus  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  exp^ 
dition  landed  at  Panormus,  and  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  Motya  was 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  bionysius  to  join  thebr  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  Syracuse ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  almost  instantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  from  Motya  and  Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

Imilcon  advanced**  along  the  northern  coast  towards  Messina,  being  anxious  to 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  n.  cMhagfadoi  u- 
mig^t  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  ^^  b7>m«. 
of  Italy,  or  from  Greece  itself.  He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusana  in  a 
sea  fight  off  Catena,  and  then,  being  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  bv  sea  and  land ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbor^ 
while  with  his  army  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore :  the  head- 
land of  Plemjrrium,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem- 
ge  of  Ol^pian  Jupiter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  suburb  of 
eapohs,  just  without  the  walls  of  Acradina,  and  imder  the  clifib  of  Epipobe. 
The  position  of  Epipolae  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  so 
mueh  effect^  and  which  they  afterwards  neglected  to  their  nun,  was  now  seeisred 
against  the  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 
nysiaa. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  one  little  spaik; 
which  the  first  breath  seemed  likely  to  extinguish ;  but  on  its  pres-  oiWmi  itai*  at  a* 
enration  depended  the  existence  of  Rome  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  ^"^  pow«rkMdir, 
Had  Carthage  become  the  sovereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  undo* 
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cayed  vigor,  must  have  immediately  come  into  contact  with  the  nations  of  Italy ; 
and  the  Samnite  wan  of  Borne  might  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  both  the 
contending  nations,  when  their  ezmiusted  strength  had  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  powerful  neighbor.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with 
resolution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which  designed  the  Greek  power  m  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  agiunst 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripened  strength 
of  Bome. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  Blockaded  by  sea  and  land, 
DioByriu  prapcM  lo  ^^^  &  pcoplc  impatient  of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  merce- 
•M^  temBkUj.  naries,  who,  the  moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls  or  to  his  political  adversaries 
within ;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur* 
pose  of  leaving  Syracuse,  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  by 
aea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered,**  ''  A  king  s  robe  is  a  noble  winding-sheet." 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysius  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  or 
dieakmg. 

But  his  deliverance'was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.  The  spots 
^^^^,_  where  the  small  Sicilian  rivers  make  theu:  way  into  the  sea  are, 
nppM  b7  w  during  the  summer,  notoriously  unhealthy  :  a  malaria  fever  is  al- 
most the  certain  consequence  of  passing  a  single  night  in  any  vil- 
lage so  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  marshy  plun 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
there  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  the  Athenians^  when  besieging  Syracuse 
seventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence.'*  But  now  the 
season  was  unusually  hot,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Carthaginian 
Boldiers  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,"*  the 
disorder  which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  malignant 
pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form  of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  were 
commonly  carried  off  in  five  or  six  days ;  and  the  disease  was  either  really  so  con- 
tagious, or  was  imagined  to  be  so,  that  no  one  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
ihem  the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
iNMiyriMd««ii«7«ih«ir  DYsius**  uow  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
'^  lie  carried  their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 

that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first  effected  their  landing.  Here  he  found  their  ships  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan 
fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  befoi« 
they  coi^d  be  manned  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak* 
ing  them  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or  surrounded  them  and  carried  them  by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  the  beach  to  those  which  lay  afloat  moored  close  to 
the  shore.  These  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and 
aonsequently,  even  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up  and  their  standing 
rigging.  As  the  flames  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle 
afforded  to  the  Syracusans  on  their  walls  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  of 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left  them  to  their  fate ;  thdr  cables  were 
burnt,  and  the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  harbor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
ooe  another ;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling 
masts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard  amidst  volumea 
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of  smoke  and  sheets  of  fire,  reminded  the  Syracnsans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
dants  by  the  thunder  of  Jove,  when  they  had  assayed  in  their  pride  to  storm 
Olympns.* 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heaven  to  finish 
the  work,  the  veiy  old  men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  bear  to  look  B^,idB„  of  ti*  stt- 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  loncrer,  but  getting  into  the  laree  punts  *«°'*°*- 
or  barges/^  which  were  ordinanly  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har^* 
bor,  they  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
fire  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  waDs  were  crowded  with  fresh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses,  and  hastened  to  enjoy  with 
their  own  eyes  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the. day  was  over» 
the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while  Dionysius  en* ' 
camped  on  the  ground  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
side,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  Imilcon  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
He  offered  all  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hun-  R^tjMt  or  om  CHtu- 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  «*"*"^ 
of  his  armament.  "  This,"  said  Dionysius,  **  cannot  be  grante(l ;  but  I  wfll  con- 
sent that  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  niffht  to  Africa,** 
stipulating  nothing  for  their  subjects  and  allies.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  head  were 
thus  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power ;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves^ 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Carthaginians  had  escaped,  the  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
they  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikelians  and  Africans  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavored  m  vain  to  make  good  theu* 
retreat  to  their  own  country ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance,  that  Dionysius  readily  hstened  to  their  proposals  of 
entering  into  his  service.  They  became  a  part  of  his  mercenary  army ;  and  while 
they  h^ped  to  secure  his  power  acrainst  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad :  and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
afterwards  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
over  from  Sicily  to  Greece,*  fis  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Laconia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily 
was  preserved.  His  subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  no  8uto«ra*c«miagii. 
importance,  for  amidst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  •"po'^ftasnuy. 
gagements,  the  relations  of  the  two  states  were  never  materially  altered ;  the 
Carthaginians  remained  masters  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 
eastern  part  continued  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament,  Dionysius  felt  himself  able  to 
carry  on  his  plans  of  conquest  agamst  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     One  of  j^^^^^^^^  ^ 

his  first  measures  was  to  people  the  important  city  of  Messana.  ^t^tjJnJSh* 
The  remains  of  the  old  citizens,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
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■oggested  it.  but  as  one  which  really  arose  in  could  not  fancy  that  an^  was  requisite, 
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Carthagimaofl,  returned  to  their  home  alter  Imileon's  defeat ;  bat  their  nmnbera 
were  so  thinned,  that  Dionymus  added  to  them  a  larffe  bodj  of  new  citizens  from 
Locri  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  old  and  firm  ally,  and  from  a  Locrian  colonj,*  Me- 
dama,  on  thej^rrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  been  lately  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  mth  these  there  were  at  first  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece, 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians ;  but  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  lor 
cedsBmon,  they  were  remoyed  fit>m  Messana,  and  founded  for  themselyes  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris.** 

The  principal  object  of  Dionysius*  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
iMi*  •#  ••  iMkM.  ^*®  Rhegium.  The  Rhegians  had  favored  his  political  adveraa- 
wy,  .-d  M^oMk  of  ries,  and  had  personally  affronted  him  by  refusing  to  allow  him 
the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucanians,  as  has  been  already  menUoned, 
hoping  that  they  might  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  by  their  constant  plundering 
warfare,  and  that  he  might  then  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  de^at  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Helleporus,*'  and  his 
conquest  of  Rhegium,**  Caulon,*^  and  Hipponium,**  are  the  principal  events  of 
this  contest  He  enlai^ed  Syracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  great 
part,  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities ;  and  his  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those  further  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissus,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Picenum,  his  alliance  with  the  lUyrians,  and  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing  a  far  greater  dominion  than 
TTiwirfiHiMiiiiiiiiiiiii  ^^7  prince  or  state  in  old  Greece,  Dionysius  yet  felt  that  Greece 
ii^JXm^JSS^  '^^f  as  it  were,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  thai 
toifiidjaAAthMM.  jjQ  glory  would  be  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  received  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olympia,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;**  he  sent  over  also  rhapsodists  most 
eminent  for  the  powers  of  their  voice  and  the  charm  of  their  recitation  to  rehearse 
lus  poems ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athena. 
Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
Idngs  could  be  his  competitors ;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes,^ 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  whom 
his  fortune  had  unexpectedly  raised  to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  pub- 
lic feeling  at  Olympia  was  so  strong  against  Dion}'sius  as  a  tyrant,^'  that  the  tents 
of  his  theori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  But 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  contemptible ;  he  gsdned  on  different  occasions  the  second  and 
third  prizes,  and  at  last  his  tragedy,  entitled  "  Hector  Ransomed,"'*  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with  the  powers  of  earning  it, 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  believe  that  they  should  find  in  Dionys- 

■  IModonis,  XIV.  78.     The  present  reading  ■•  Diodonw,  XIV.  S. 

in  the  text  of  iModonis  is  Ksii^valnSi  for  whioh  ^  Diodoras,  XIV.  106. 

GtaverioB  hss  oonjectored  M<^/ia/»»f.     M<3a-  "  Diodoros,  XIV.  107. 

nmtof  wonld  be  still  nearer  the  present  reading,  *  Diodorus^  XIV.  109. 

and  Mi3a/ia  is  the  name  of  the  dtyin  Strabo,  **  In  an  earher  age,  however,  an  ancestor  of  the 

VX.  1,  S  5,  p.  S56,  and,  it  la  said,  on  one  of  its  great  Alexander,  the'  Macedonian  king  of  thd>. 

ooins.    Medama,  or  Mesma,  is  desciibed  as  a  aame  name,  who  reigned  daring  the  Persian  in* 

Looriaa  oolony  1^  Strabo,  in  the  passage  above  vasion,  was  anxious  to  be  admitted  as  a  oompet- 

qaoted,  and  by  Sovmnus  Chiosy  V.  807.  itor  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  even  in 

**  Diodoms,  XIV.  78.  the  foot  race,  and  he  ran  accordingly  in  the  at»- 

*  Polybios  calls  the  river  "  EQeporos,**  I.  6.  dium.    See  Herodotus,  V.  22. 

IXodoros  calls  it  '<  Holoros,''  XIV.  104.    I  sus-  ^>  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 


poet  thai  the  true  reading  in  Polybios  would  be       ^  Diodorus,  XV.  74. 
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ins  a  man  who  could  sympathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his  political  m  iiihiwjm  vi* 
greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  "■•«•«  ■^"■'^ 
Plato  visited  Syracuse/'  and  Isocrates,^  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys^ 
iu8  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Qreece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the  philosopher  and  the  tyrant  might  correspond 
with  each  other  without  offence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which  show  the  folh 
of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind  can  triumph  over  the  differences  of  rank 
and  power.  No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,^*  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  most."  This  advice  is  said  to  hare 
been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  ou^ht 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous ;  the  story  ran,  that  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
with  something  that  Plato  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  hcui  him  sold  as  a  slave,  but  that  the  philosophers  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and  then  ur^ed  him 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Philozenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
had  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may 
deserve  but  little  credit  for  the  particular  facts;  yet  the  intercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and  power 
on  the  other,  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  send  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  to  sell  a  philosopher  in  the  slave-market,  is  nothmg  wonder-  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
fnl.  We  may  be  more  unwiUing  to  believe  the  reports  c^  the 
state  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Dionysius.  "  He  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said,^*  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freedmen,  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  his  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge ;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  but  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
no  dagger  could  reach  him ;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  their 
apartments  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  contain  some  lurking  assassin ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  idlow  himself  to  be  shaved  by  an^r  hands  except  his  own 
daughters' ;  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor ;  but  taught 
them  how  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  hot  walnut-shells."  Much  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  but  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that  to  kill  them  was  held  to  be 
no  murder ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Dionysius,  if  his  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  coun^e  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings :  the  descendant  of  a  hero  race,  rul- 
ing over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme-  pmoUw  «iM»aM  «f 
morial,  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people,  or  with  tt»-««-^ «»«"»•-• 
the  philosophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  pre- 
vailing passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  his 
own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one's  right  and  duty  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  monsters  of  selfishness 
Christian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.     If  the  claim  to  reign  by  "  the  grace  of  God" 

'^  Piodoroa,  XV.  7.  thoagh  the  Ihct  of  liifl  having  oorresponded 

"**  Whether  the  letters  profesauig  to  be  writ-  with  them  may  be  true  notwithatanding. 
ten  firom  laocnites  to  Dionysios  and  Philip  of       ^  Diodorua,  XV.  7.    Aci  Hv  n^  nU  i 

UaoedoQ,  and  puUiahed  at  the  end  of  hia  ora-  mi(  9  &s  Mt^a  9  &t  liSi^ra  bjuXitv, 
tiozus  are  genuine,  may  well  be  doubted;  al-       *  CSoero,  Tuflculan.  Disputat.  V.  90. 
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baft  given  an  undue  saactioii  to  absolute  power,  yet- it  liaa  ^iffoaed  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
kings  of  the  later  age  of  Qreece,  never  knew.  The  most,  unprincipled  of  modem 
sovereigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  God ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  own  gratification ;  fortune,  or  Us  own 
superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want  of  regard 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  the  utter  sacnfice  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sake  of'objects  purely  personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  his  fellow*tyrants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessaruy  b%hted ; 
neither  genius,, nor  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and  able  as  Dionys- 
his  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  he  left  behind  him  no  beneficial 
,  institutions ;  he  degnuied  rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  he  has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
his  own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  Iin. 


GAirtHAGS-BASBASIANS  OF  WESTERN  EUBOPE-EAST  OF  EUBOPE-OBEECE^ 

MACEDONIA— ILLTRIA. 


"  Oetemm — qtii  xnortales  initio  ooluerint,  indigent  an  adyeoti,  panxm  oompertnm."— TAcotn, 
AgiiooU,  XI.  

.  Thb  enlaiged  researches  of  our  own  times,  while  they  make  us  more  sensible 
nstdiiM  it  ^-^t^  of  the  actual  extent  of  our  ignorance,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 
^^'7'  hope  that  it  wiU  gradually  be  diminished.    But  he  who  attempts 

to  write  history  in  the  interval  between  this  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  fuller  light  which  may  hereafter  remove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  gained  in 
the  days  of  pur  fathers,  by  merely  reading  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  which  they  have  communicated. 

But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  really  was,  and  did ;  we  wish 
to  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  their  lanffuage,  their  institutions, 
their  arts,  their  morals ;  to  understand  what  they  were  m  themselves,  and  how 
they  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  in  theur  own  times,  or  In 
after  affes.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that 
they  had  no  painful  conscbusness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the  Greek  and 
Boman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time'  most  imsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  c^  gleaning  from  them  some  fuUer  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gainea  from  th^  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  Carthase  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  this 
history.    It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  thftk 
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sketch  of  her  dominion  and  f<n«ign  relations,  which  has  been  began  in  some 
measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourUi  century  before  the  Ohristisii  era,  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  ^^^  .  ^^  ^^^^^ 
greater  Syrtis  to  the  pOlars  of  Hercides,  a  country  reaching  from  p^  Atmwim  bif. 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees,  west;  and  a  length  of  '^ 
coast  which  Polybius*  reckoned  at  aboye  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
the  compactness  and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  long 
line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, that  they  possessed' a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  alooff  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbanans, 
had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether  culttvaton  of  the  soB 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their  superiori^.  But  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  Iiermean  headland,  or  Cape 
Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  they  had  Occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ;'  an<7  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted 
thdr  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  country  with  their  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their  ^igtomlcp  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle- 
ments were  continually  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citiiens  ;*  settlraaento 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  politically  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
case  in  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  rs; loixoi,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  "  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  a  city,"  came 
to  signify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Distinct  from  tiiese  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  the  sister 
dties  of  Carthage,  founded  immediately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phoeni^  natum  atteiN  h 
dans  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  ^^*^ 
outot>wn  theirs.  Amongst  these  Phoenician  colonies  were  Uti^,*  more  famous 
in  Roman  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Adrumetum,*  the  two  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Leptis,  utuated,  the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtisr-and  the  other  on  the  coast  between  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  HOTmasaa 
headland ;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthaffe» 
and  some  of  them  werd  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states,'  mo 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection,  atf  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  to  Carthage* 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
later  in  subjection. 

The  PhoBnician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  at  first  paid*  a  tribute  to  the 
native  Africans  on  whose  land  tiiey  had  settled',  as  an  aclaiowl-  ooodstfaiioruMAMa« 
edgment  that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process  of  ■^^•^•"^••^■■^ 
time  they  became  what  the  Europeans  have  been  in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer 
dependent  settiers,  but  sovereigns ;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  Uie 
coast  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  oa 

^  Polybins,  m.  89.  of  Basel ;  and  the  disputes  between  the  dtisens 

*  'Ora  yiypami  mXtauara  ^  iiiw6p*9  hr^  Aifii$  of  Basel  and  the  inhabitants  of  LieohstaL  and 
i««r9f  Xiipniot  rUf  mf  *E99tft&a(  fiixpi  *Hfc-  the  other  oountrytowns,  seemed,  to  those  flunil- 
cXdwv  #riA&y  iw  Aifi6§  wdprm  Urt  Kapx«&WMy.  iar  with  ancient  history,  like  a  revival  of  the  p<K 
BcvIaz,  Periplua,  p.  61,  53.  Ed.  Hudson.    ,  Utical  relations  of  Laoea»mon  and  Carthage. 

•  Poiybius,  111.  28.    Diodorus,  XX.  8.    Scy-       •  Justin,  XVIII.  4. 

lax,  p.  49.  *  SaUust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  88,  80. 

«  liiilotle,  Pf^tioa,  VI.  6.    Witiriii  the  last  ^  In  the  second  tnatey  between  Borne  and 

ten  yean  an  exact  inutte  of  the  relation  of  the  Carthage,  the  contraodng  parties  on  the  one 

aneumt  mploim  to  their  »D^k,  aod  of  the  irriU-  side  are,  "  the  people'of  (^othage.  the  peonle  of 

tion  ooeanoned  by  it,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Tjn.  and  the  people  of  UUoa,  mikikmrMm.^ 

BotioB  of  £iiJope  on  mare  than  one  oeoaaion  in  Polyoins,  IlL  84. 

Bwitendand.   lieohstalwaBoneofthemfMMiicf  '  Jnatin,  XVIIL  6. 
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their  own  fM)3.  They  vndentood  and  practised  affiietiltare,  but  we  know  not 
how  far  they  were  aUowed  to  retain  the  property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthaginians  had  ejected  them,  ana  employed  them  as  tenants  and  eol- 
tivators  of  the  soil  of  which  they  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  Boman  province ;  they*  were  ruled  despoti- 
cally by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes^ 
and  to  a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,' at  the  discretion  of  their 
governors.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  made  them  enter  readily  and  zealously  mto  the  quarrel  of  the  meree- 
narv  soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  dominion  over  her  Afiican 
wftiMiiw!iii»wiiiiLn  subjects,  and  Rome  surrounded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  aUieSy 
liMioi^or.  Otfikac*  and  gradually  communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizen- 
toadriDi7^S31S.  ship,  so  as  to  change  alliance  bto  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 
and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wan.  But  this  difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  people  akin 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew ;  it  be- 
l<Higed  to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  they  belonged,  are  among  the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  which  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  naiioQSy 
appear  in  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, as  formerly,  to  cast  them  aude  as  mere  mbles.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust^^  copied  from  Carthaginiimbooks, 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  its 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  through  Europe  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
aimy  of  Hercules.  They  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  Qsetulians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Medians  and  Persians" 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  caxt  be  traced  between  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that 
of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians ;  and  whether  the  langaage8 
t>f  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agricultural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  or  m  part  to  the  Indo-Germanio 
family,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  points  m  which  we  are  stand- 
ing half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos- 
terity. But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthage, 
they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  were  origimwy 
sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  m^ted 
tether  into  one  state ;  and  thus  they  remamed  always  in  the  unhappy  and 
suspicious  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than  in  that  of  fellow-citizensy 
or  even  of  allies. 

*  Polvbina,  1. 7S.  that  Sb.  in  what  is  now  Hangury,  were  laid  I17 

"  BeU.  Jugoithin.  20.    Uti  ex  libria  PouIoIb,  somei  ne  tells  us,  to  have  been  a  oolony  of  the 

qni  regis  Uiempsalis  dioebontur,  interpretatom  Medes.  at  which  he  naturally  wonders.    It  is  so 

noUs  est.  diffiooit,  in  these  stories,  to  distinguish  what  is 

"  The  BigymiM,  a  people  whom  Herodotus  more  confusion  or  inyentim  from  whateontsins 

describes,  v.  9,  as  liying  neyond  the  Danube,  a  germ  of  truth,  under  mors  or  loss  oidiagwmt. 
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The  domiiikm  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  reBembled  in  many  other  respecti 
tliAt  of  the  ^nUah  in  India,  had  produced  also,  as  in  our  Indiiu  ^^^^  .r  th.  ia^ 
empire,  a  BDinerous  half-caste  population,  sprung  from  intermar-  ^fjff^^  « !»•»>• 
nages  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  This 
mixed  race  was  known  bj  the  name  of  Libj  or  Afro-Phoenicians ;"  but  whether 
thej  were  regarded  bj  Cartha^  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain,"  and  to  the  more  remote  pajrls  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  the  Pjllara  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthage 
itself  were  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  these  Afro-Phoenician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale ;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Afro-Phoenicians'^  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  %  Samian  ship*'  bound  frar 
Egypt  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  with  the  ^ind  blowing  j^.^.  ^,5,^.,^-^ 
strongly  from  the  east.  The  ship  was  carried  altogether  out  m  BidMMiaoyof'tedir, 
ber  course,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the-  east,  and  at  last  "" 
she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pillars  of  Heroules,  and  the  first  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
em  coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  thdr  best 
friend ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  aU  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar« 
shish,  says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh**  and  undisturbed ;  the  gold  of  its 
neighboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its  possessors ;  they 
bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers  in  return  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilized living,  which  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitiule :  its  mines» 
then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since  exhausted ;  and  after  having  in  its  tun 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a  for- 
saken wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  the  coast  of  Spain,*^ 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  ^eat  celebrity.  Gadir,  or 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyre,'*  had  been  long 
since  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable;  the  neighboring  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  whicn 
was  commonly  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.'* 
But  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  period,  till  they  came  north  of  the  Iberus,  to  the  coun- 
ty which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,**  an  ofishoot  from  the  Phocsean  colony  of  Massalia.  If  Sa- 
guntum  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Zacynthus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character ;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Greek  navigators. 

The  fl^at  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original  inhabitants,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Iberian  race,  were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    Sicil- 

>*  PolybioB,  m.  88.  "  GkyUz,  Periplos,  p.  1. 

»  Scjiniiiift  Chilis,  V.  195, 196.  "  Strabo,  III.  prope  flneiL. 

M  Hmido,  Penpliis,  p.  1.    Ed.  Hndaon.  *  PoUnx,  VI.  48.    Eupoli,  quoted  by  Stepba- 

*  HenHMis,  IV.  in.  niis  Bynnt.  in  ri^M^. 

*  *Aidtfmf9m.  **  B«ylaz,  Periplos,  p.  1. 
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Kaii^  itorhM;  tiMir  ^91  antkiaariaiis^^  deiired  the  oldest  part  of  tleipcqmbition  of  their 
»M.«ieh.netor.  island,  the  Sicamans,  from  the  northeastern  eoast  of  Spain.  The 
Iberians  had  for  some  time  been  accnstomed  to  serre  in  the  Garthagiman  armies ; 
their  name  occurs  amongst  the  yarious  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  of 
Hamilcar"  when  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time- of  Qelon,  and  was  defeated  m  the 
famoQS  battle  6f  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians"  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom .  they  purposed  to  emploj 
in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian  enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  mem 
to  fulfil  their  more  remote  designs ;  and  T^e  have  seen  Iberians  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  ezpeditioQ 
which  Imilcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Another  circumstance  removed 
them  even  more  than  their  remarkable  courage  from  the  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them ;  and  some  of  their  tribes'*  possessed 
written  records  of  their  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  numerous 
poems,  and  large  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a  metrical  form,  amount- 
ing, it  was  said,  to  about  six  thousand  lines.  We  ourselves  have,  in  seme  degree^ 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  that  colomes  of  tiieir  race  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But 
then*  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man« 
kind  they  were  connected ;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spoken  on  botk 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  language^  yet  its  rela- 
tion to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  deci- 
phering of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  for 
our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  iae  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria^^  the  coast  of  the  Mediteiranean 
Thtunium.  ^^  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,.  a  people   distinguished  by  the 

Greeks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation  in  their  race  and 
langui^e.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  thus  Ligurians'^  are  named  tc^ther  with  Iberians  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  years  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  betweea 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  obAj 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  Etruria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,"  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged  the  Sicanians  from 
their  land  on  the  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  that  these,  flying  before  their  con- 
querors, went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.    We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  river  is 

*>  Tha6ydides,  VI.  2,  following  Antlochiu.  oonntnr  there  are  tliree  distlnet  diitleotB,  and 

*>  Herodotiis,  Vn.  165.  that  with  regard  to  one  of  thete  nothing  aatia- 

t   •*  Thucydides,  VI.  90.  factory  had  been  publifihed  when  Von  Hum- 

*•  Strabo,  HI.  p.  189.    Here  again  Niebuhr's  boldt  wrote,  -while  the  lexicon  or  vocabulary  of 

sagacity  haa  corrected  the  common  reading,  another  was  j&r  fVom  perfect.    I  notice  this,  be- 

^9vs  tufUrpovf  Hanvx^Xtmv  irfiy,  which,  as  he  cause  words  may  exist  in  these  dialeots  whidi 

observes,  would  not  be  Greek,  into  vd/tovi  i^aict'  may  go  far  to  establish  the  resemblance  of  the 

oxtXfwy  itrfiy.  Basouc  language  to  others,  or  to  prove  its  di- 

When  this  pam  was  written,  I  had  not  seen  versity ;  and  may  explain  those  names  in  the 
the  excellent  work  of  the  lamented  William  Von  ancient  geography  of  Spain  which  have  not  been 
Humboldt,  **  on  the  e^trliest  inhabitants  of  liitherto  interpreted.  The  Iberians,  in  Hum- 
Spain,''  although  I  was  aware  generally  of  its  boldt's  judgment,  were  a  people  quite  disiinat 
oharaoter,andoftheoonolusionwhiohitendeav-  from  the  Kelts;  but  they  may  have  had  the 
ored  to  establish.  He  oousiders  it  to  be  cer-  same  degree  of  connection  with  them  which  sub- 
tain  that  the  present  Basque  language  is  sub-  sisted  between  all  the  nations  of  the  jg^reat  Indo- 
stantially  the  same  with  the  ancient  Iberian :  Germanic  fkmily.  He  does  not  beheve  in  Ae 
the  names  of  places  in  the  ancient  geography  Iberian  extraction  of  any  part  of  theinhabltanfa 
of  Spain  being,  for  the  me^t  "part,  not  omy  sig-  of  the  British  Islands. 

nificantinBasqueybut^xhibitmgm  their  sound,  *  Scylax,  p.  2.     Herodotus  speaks  of  ''ths 

and  in  their  omission  of  some  letters,  and  their  Ligurians  who  live  above  Ifassaua.**    Y.  9. 

oombinations  of  others,  the  peoulianties  of  the  "  Herodot.  VII.  165. 

tiisting  hmguage.  It  appears  that  in  the  Basque  **  Thucydides,  VL  % 
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neant.  nor  wkai  Xiluto  Tbntt^didas  assigoed  to  Iberia ;  batc^t  OHg;mticm  to  SicOy, 
nther  than  to  Coreioa  or  Saoximia,  becomes  probable,  ia  pro^portion  as  we  place 
the  Sieania&a  further  to  the  aoaih,  and  nearer  to  the  tsading  settlements  or  the 
Caithi^^inians  or  F^Msnicians.  Perhaps  the  ligurians  advanced  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west»  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes ;  till  at  last,  whsa 
the  force  of  their  uruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  recovered  their  former  conn-* 
try,  wholly  between  the  Ibenis  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr^ 
e&ees  and  the-Rhone.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Iberians, 
and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  ^e  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garonne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to  this  day,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Basque  language  m  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

li  may  be  true,  mdeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  ceur 
tury  ci  Rome  crossed  the  Alps,  and  establbhed  themselves  in  that  ^^  ^  ^^^^, 
country,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  ^iitS^SJ^  **  ^ 
dominibiis  in  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes  **  *^ 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  like  rivers,  are  continually  changiDg  their  boundaries,  and  take 
their  own  course  almost  at  pleasure.  But  as  the  &ks  had  moat  certainly  nei» 
ther  crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
had  no  coraiection  with  the  civilised  world ;  iht  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity 
c^  eidisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek  traders  acquired  any  direct 
knowledge  of  them.  Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
Phoenicians'*  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to 
the  tin  mines  of  Britain.  And  this  explains  the  strange  description  of  their  posttiui 
given  by  Herodotus,**  "  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the 
p6(^le  of  Europe."  This  ii  clearly  the  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Kynesians"^  must  have  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Gui- 
eona :  bey<Mid  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  knd,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelts  who  occuj»ed  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonnei 
and  were,  very  probably,  intermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on  the  coasts  of 
Gaacony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  they  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  tihese  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the 
Alpa,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  whila  they  heard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  ia 
the  opposite  direction,  fOmoat  within  the  ordinary  horison  of  Greek  observatioa^ 
and  in  a  very  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting,  torrent  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Ldffutian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilised  world.  Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  level  ridge'^  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex« 
cited  no  suspicion ;  and  none  could  imagme  that  there  were  lurking  close  below  ' 
that  peaceful  surface  the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

"  We  can  fcnoe  with  mat  disUnotneaB  the  and  oharaoter  in  different  parts  of  Us  philoeoph* 

period  at  which  the  Kelts  became  familiarly  ical  works. 

known  to  the  Greeks.    Herodotas  only  knew  "  II.  8S,  IV.  49. 

of  th«m  fh>m  the  Pha»niciAn  navisatora :  Thu-  **  There  is  no  mention  of  these  CyneeianB,  so 

^didee  does  not  name  them  at  all:  Xenophon  far  as  I  remember,  in  any  ancient  writer,  exoepi 

only  noUoes  Uiem  as  forming  part  of  the  anz-  in  the  two  passages  of  Herodotus  quoted  above. 

iliary  force  sent  by  Dionysios  to  the  aid  of  La-  Niebohr  places  them  to  the  north,  rather  than 

oedjemon.  Isocrates  makes  no  mention  of  them,  to  the  west,  of  the  Kelts  (Kleine  Histor.  Sohrif- 

But  immediately  afterwards,  their  UE^oursions  ten,  p.  U2);  ba|^  do  not  Me  why  this  is  neeos- 

into  oentral  and  southern  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  sary.   The  account  in  the  test  seems  sufficiently 

and  into  the  oonntries  between  the  Danube  to  explain  the  description  in He]rodotns. 

and  Maosdonia  on  the  other,  hsd  made  them  '^  Vicina  Vesevo  omjtt^.    Since  the  enip- 

objects  of  general  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  tion  no  one  would  ever  have  called  the  top  of 

Aristotle  notices  several  pointa  in  their  habits  Vesavios  a  *^  jugum." 
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From  the  eoimtriM  of  irestera  Enrope,  cm  whieh  the  fint  &mt  dawn  of  hirtor- 
g  ^  ie&l  light  had  as  yet  scarcely  hrokeo,  we  turn  to  the  heart  oi  the 

-iPoSSL.  civilised  world,  to  th 


those  repuhlics  of  Greece  which  had  already 
reached  their  highest  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 
now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  is  almost  ripe, 
and  ready  to  he  shed  or  wafted  hy  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the 
rafie  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Polybius,"  the  invasion  of 
Borne  by  the  Gauls  took  pla^  in  the  same  year  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  Prob- 
ably it  should  be  placed  a  few  years  later ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  falls  within  the 
period  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
by  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
lliebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve  the  instita- 
tions  of  their  fathers,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conauerors ;  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conaucted  by  those  who  know  how  to  change  wisely  ;**  a  conqueror  who  is  the 
slave  of  existing  institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea  of  turning  their  triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity  ;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  unnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  object  of 
God's  providence,  except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  others; 
so  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meaa- 
ore  of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment  But  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self-gOTemment,  which  the  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy.**  Among  the  Chalcidian  and  Bottiaean  towns  of  the  pemn- 
snia  of  Pallene  and  its  neighborhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  greater  power,  we  now  witness  the  growth  of  an  tnde- 

Kddent  political  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athens, 
t  Olynthus.  This  vras  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de* 
veloping  itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
so  soon  to  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of 
the  power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remained  the  well-spring  of  its  intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 
EMtom  oMirt  «r  tiM  ^^*^^»  though  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  civilisation,  have 
A|Mgfc  MotoirfMM  remained  perpetually  barbarian.  Unvisited,  and  indeed  almost 
inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania, which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  dev(Hd  of 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  centuiy  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  From'  the  ffulf  of  Ambracia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
lossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes"  of 
the  ffreat  Illy]:ian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Henetians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  In  remote  times, 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assume  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 


*  L  6.  Sann,  pp.  6,  7.    And  so  also  does  Livy,  X.  S. 

**  'Bwxc{o^  ^hf   «4Xcc   rd   ^Ktvnr^   v6fnpM  Bat  UerodotUB,  as  I  have  said.  reokoQS  even 

4^wf. '  Tpis  iroAAa  a  AifuYKo^ofihotf  livat  iroAA#f  the  Venetians  as  lUyrians,  I.  196,  mad  Strabo 

mi  riK  inr«xMf9w(  iti.    Thacyd.  I.  71.  calls  the  whole  eastern  ooast  of  the  Adriatic. 

**  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  V.  S,  $  12,  et  seqq.  gkricum,  as  fhr  as  the  very  head  of  the  giil£ 

"  Scvlax  distingaishea  the  Venetians,  as  well  Vil.  pp.  SIS,  81i. 

m  the  istriami  and  libomians,  from  the  lUyi^  ' 
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Imdred  nations,  the  Moloniaos,  Theflprotians,  and  Chaonians,  all  of  .them,  it  Is 
probable,  Pelaagiaa  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  reliffion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closelj  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  of  Dodona, 
once  no  less  famous  than  Delphi  became  afterwards,  belonged  to  the  Thespro- 
tians ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  rekrned  over  the  Molossians ;  and 
even  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  l&lossian  Idngs  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  Alcon,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Agarist^,  the  daugh* 
terof  Clisthenes  of  Sicjon,  and  still  later,  Admetus,  the  protector  of  Themisto- 
cles  in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Bat  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinet  from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  more  than  a  cen* 
tnry  after  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyriilns  were  fuready  notorious  for  their  piracies,  and  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some  of  their  tribes  were  governed  hj  queens."  Thdr 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  possibly  gain  some  clue  to  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  race  and  language  of  the  Illyrians,  points  which  at  present  are 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

We  are  within  five*and-twenty  years  of  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  Maoedon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  his  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
own  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  AmnSilikttSluti 
80  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Am3mtas,  was  at  this  time  king,  ^ 
and  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
Olynthians,"  and  Amyntas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  LacedsBmon 
to  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  puttmg  down  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
Macedonianb*  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in  universal  use 
among  them.  But  their  kings  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heracli- 
d»  from  Argos,  claiming  descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  akl 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths ;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  diflEiculty  in  raising  a  considerable  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country ,*'  and  had  coUcctea  large  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
of  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  mde- 
pendenoe  of  Greece  was  to  come  from  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
eedaemoD,  had  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliary. 

Further  to  the  east,  the  great  Persian  monarchy  still  existed  unimpaired  in 
the  extent  of  its  visible  dominion,  although  i^eady  at  the  first  sMt  «r  a*  nt^m 
touch  to  fall  to  pieces.  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  ""'•^y- 
knowledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mgrnm  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 
the  Erythrsean  sea  southwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the  cham  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 
to  speik  generally,  the  great  king.    In  Africa,  however,  it  was  otherwise :  Egypt 

*  Atfi^fnf  yvnicm«f«7p9vrai.  Sarlaac,  Peripliu,  saying,  that  he  himself  was  of  Greek  origin,  al- 
p.  7.  This  it)  on  the  assumption  that  the  Libar-  lading  to  his  supposed  descent  from  Temenna 
Biam  were  either  Ulyrians,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a    the  Cferadid.    Ijus  would  have  been  needlesa, 

kindrad  stook. .      __       .  had  his  birth  as  a  Macedonian  made  him  a 

Greek.    Again,  Thucydides  distinguishes  tha    , 
Macedonians  from  the  Greeks  who  were  settled 

. on  their  ooast,  and  even  e3cpre0Bly  ^'^olndis 

Ofsek  camp,  before  the  battle  of  flatiM,  ia    them  amongst  the  barbarians,  IV.  IM^  126. 
nprennted  by  Herodotus  (IX.  45)  as  aooount-       "  ThaoycUdee,  II.  100. 
ii«  fbr  hit  intarsat  in  the  welikre  of  Gxeeoe  by 


J 
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had  been  for  soaDie  yean  in  reyolt,  waa  agun  governed  hy  a  dynasty  of  its  na- 
tiye  princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  thef  Persian  kings  to  reconquer  it. 
And  this  example,  together  with  the  l<»ig  war  carried  on  against  the  Persians  by 
Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of 
Greek  cities  encircling  the  whole  coast  of  A^a  Mipor,  from  Trapezus  on  the 
Euzine  to  Cnidus  by  the  Triopian  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  dissolve  the 
Persian  power.  The  great  king's  hold  on  Cana  and  Cilicia  was  loosened,  and 
when  Isocrates  wrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,^  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
stiengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras.  . 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  broke 
through  the  thin  screen  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them  from 
sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  terror  of  their  name ;  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and 
if  useful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  points  of  human  character  in  which  other  races  might  be  deficient ; 
they  could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 
political  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  their  appointed  work  of 
oavoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na« 
tions  of  greater  creative  and  ccmstructive  power ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  modem  civiliiation. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

MISCELLAiraX)U8— PHYSICAL  HISTORY. 


'*  PoBtrema  vero  portitio  historuB  civiUs  ea  ait,  nt  dividatur  in  menun  ant  mixtam.  HiztanB 
oelebras  dosB :  altera  ex  Bcientii  didU ;  altera  prssoipae  ex  natarali.** — BacoVj  De  Augmentia 
Sdentiar.  II.  10.  

A  GREAT  work  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between  the  revolutions  of* 
^^^^^^^  nature  and  those  of  mankind :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  other ; 

ta!Cwph^ !£  how  man  is  affected  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
*^'  by  the  labors  of  man ;  how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  different 

states  of  society  are  exposed  to  different  disorders,  and  require  different  sorts  of 
diet ;  how,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come ;  how,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginninfir,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  his- 
tory; and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
few  scattered  notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
waa  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.    StiU,  these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they 

«'.lM)cnit6i,  Pn^gyiic  (188,  p.  7^ 
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8ie»  miwt  not  be  neglected ;  and  as  ire  gain  a  wider  ezperienoe;  eren  tlieee  may 
hereafter  be  found  mstructiTe. 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  aneient  Rome  is,  wheth* 
er  the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.    Now  here  it  is  impos-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
sible  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  ani^gous  condition  of  America  ^^"^fj^^ 
at  this  day.    Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome ;  but  the  "^^^ 

severity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Allowing  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had  its 
effect  in  softemng  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpme  Gaul, 
and  the  perpetu^  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  eztensiye  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  uncnltirated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switserland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modem  times:  this  would  increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  consequently 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  numer* 
ous.  and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  conintry> 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language'  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  davs,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agroes  with  this,  that  the 
olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe  cold,  was  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine :  Fenestella'  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that 
Theophrestus'  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  n^ore 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent^  with  great  heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
Cohlents  and  Bonn  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  m  Westmorehind ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  valley  far  better 
than  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 

*  It  IB  by  no  meanB  easy  to  know  what  weight  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 

ii  to  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  poets,  nor  actions.    Gibbon,  also,  after  stating  the  arga- 

how  far  particolar  descriptions  or  expressions  ments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  comes  to 

maj  have  been  occasionea  by  peculiar  local  dr-  the  same  conclusion.     MisceUaneous  Works, 

caxnatances.    Pliny's  statement,  Epistol.  IT.  17,  Vol.  III.  p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the  Abbe 

that  the  bay-tree  would  rarely  live  through  the  de  Longuerue,  as  saying  that  the  Tiber  was 

*  winter  without  shelter,  either  at  Rome,  or  at  frozen  in  the  bitter  wmter  of  1709. 

tts  own  villa  at  Laurentum,  if  taken  absolutely,  ■  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 

would  prove  too  much ;  .for  although  the  bay  is  *  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 

lees  hardy  than  some  other  evei^greena,  vet  how  ^  It  is  a  common  notion  that  climate  follows 

an  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the  latitude,  and  that  a  northern  country  will  b« 

olive  would  flourish,  oonld  be  too  severe  for  the  cold,  and  a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 

bay!   There  must  either  have  been  some  loHoal  with  each  other  throughont  the  year.   Bat  this 

psculiarity  of  winds  or  soil,  which  the  tree  did  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule ;  on  the  con* 

not  like,  or  else  the  fact,  as  is  sometimes  the  trary,  climate  in  England  ia  more  affected  by 

case,  most  have  been  too  hastily  assumed :  and  the  longitude  of  a  place,  than  by  its  latitude ; 

men  werd  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to  leave  and  the  winters  are  often  mildest  in  those  parts 

uie  \»j  unprotected  in  the  winter,  altnongh,  in  w^ere  the  summers  are  least  genial.   The  whole 

act,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.    Yet  eastern  coast,  from  Kent  to  Caithness,  is  much 

ue  elder  Pliny,  XVII.  i,  speaks  of  long  snows  colder  in  winter  than  the  western ;  and  this  to 

beuig  useful  to  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  such  a  degree,  that  Kent  is  not  only  colder  thim 

is  not  sneaking  of  the  mountains :  and  a  long  Cornwall,  out  colder  than  Cumberland,  or  Ar- 

Bnow  lying  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  ^leshire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  coast 

Italy  would  Burelvbe  a  very  unheard-of  phe-  m  summer  eigoys  a  much  greater  share  of  steady 

nomcnon  now.    Again,  the  freezing  of  the  riv-  fine  weather  and  sunshine  than  the  western, 

en,  as  spoken  of  by  Vij|pl  and  Horace,  is  an  Wall-fruit  will  ripen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed- 

unam  of  winter,  which  oould  not,  I  think,  nat-  inbargh  &r  more  surely  than  in  Westmoreland^ 

nnllv  soggfUt  itielf  to  Italian  poets  of  the  pres-  and  wheat  grows  luxuriantly  as  far  north  as 

ent  day,  at  any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apen-  Elgin,  while  it  is  a  rarity  on  the  coast  of  .4r- 

mnes.    Other  aiguments,  to  the  same  effdct,  gyleshire. 
B»y  be  seen  in  a  paper  by  Daines  Barrington, 
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mn  a  gmt  nmiber  of  spots  wlieie  shade  sad  Terdnre  n^glit  be  found,  sad 
where  its  yiolence  would,  therefore,  be  more  endurable.  Bui  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  may  be  safelj  assumed  to  hare 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  questicm  wheth^  the  ffrester  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
nbfiifciiptMaBtc.  greater  extent  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
it^mtiiSSiSLZ  the  times  of  the  Romans,  maj  npt  have  had  a  favorable  influence 
*****  in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so  many  parts 

<tf  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  imn)ediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
so  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience,  it 
were  most  unbecommg  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities ; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Yeii  and  Cere  <m  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
as  uninhabitable  duiinff  the  summer  months ;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  oM  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  r^ularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
Tw  ortiMDMb.  ^^^  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and  their 
^mja^ltumd^  tew  safety  has  been  ascribed'  to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next 

7  atprnMi.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  instead  of  linen  or  cotton.  But  not.  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Romans  regarded  unhealthy 
situations  with  the  same  apprehension  as  their  modem  descendants;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  given  by  Cato*  and  Varro^  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
that  he  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy;  "otherwise,*  says  Varro, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property."  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  malaria,  although  well  known  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it  "  The  whole  of  Latium,"  says  Strabo,'  *'  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  productive  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  unhealthy."  And  a^in,  when  speakmg  expressly 
of  the*  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hiUs  and  Rome,'  he  says,  "  that  the  parts 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy  ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  is  probably  going  too 
far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  could  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
coast,  yet  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  careless  writing,  this  is  a 
description  of  the  Campagna  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero^^  and  Livy"  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbor. 
aoM  iiwif,  tiMi  m  hood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  extol  the 
^'tkS^iirSJSMlL  positive  healthiness  of  the  city  itself ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which 
M3«bbofiiMd.  ,y.g  j^^  Qj^^Q  njjy  themselves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 

from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunsen,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
l^ves  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  "The  site  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  taken  generally,  may  be  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  n)odern  Rome,  the  Piazzi  di  8pagna  and  the 
slope  of  the  Pincian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
Yet  the  praise  of  the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 

•  By  Brocchi,  in  his  "Diacoreo  Bulla  condi-       •  V.  8,  f  12,  p.  289. 

cone  ddl*  aria  di  Boma  negli  antichl  tempi/*  ^  Do   Bepablioi,  IT.  6.     "  LooAm   delegit 

printed  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Qeology  (Bomuius)  in  regione  pestUenti  salubrem.*' 

of  Borne.  ^  Compare  VII.  88.     "In  pwtUente  atone 

'  Cato,  de  Be  Bostioa,  n.  arido  circa  nrbem  solo  f*  and  V.  64.    «  Stio- 

V  Varro,  de  Be  BnatldL  II.  4  herrimoa  oollea.** 

•  V.  8, 1  6,  p.  881. 
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paiatt^i^  iMi  that  <^  tiie  komediate  neighborhood  th«a  poritivehf.  Borne, 
m  the  eaminer  Biontha,  oa&noi  be  called  healthy,  eyen  as  compared  with  the 
otiber  great  eitiea  of  Italy,  much  leas  if  the  standard  be  taken  from  Berlin  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  n^bborhood  of  Rome  is  characteiiaed  by  lAry  as  a  "  pestilential 
and  parched  8(n1.  .The  latter  epthet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  .^^^^  ^ 
the  faTorite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  te|»b»^Mte«iS 
marshes  and  with  moisture.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  h^ij^jmmm^^ 
find,  I  think,  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  mod-  tka  h  th«  ^ammr  ^ 
em  tnnea.  Byen  in  spring,  nothing  can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than 
the  present  aspect  or  the  Campaffna.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  countiy  of 
Dorsetsbire,  and  as  the  summer  adyances  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parcned 
district.  But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains"  of  Estremadura,  where 
our  soldiers  suffered  so  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  In 
riiort,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
wet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  mcNSturs 
<m  the  surface  is  ffone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  tiie  atmosphere  from  a 
oonsiderable  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  1*199,  whea 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded  with  water,  the  British  army 
remained  the  whole  autumn  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with* 
out  suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  But  in  1809,  when 
tiie  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  ^eot  in  the 
antumn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding  Walcheren.  If,  then,  more  rain 
fell  in  the  Campagna  formerly  than  is  the  case  now ;  if  the  streams  were  f ulkr 
of  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
lieata  set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms 
ai  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Campagna  must  have  been  far 
Wealthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and 
enltiyation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the  con- 
Tetjnent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrinking  of  the  streams,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  surface,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthineas 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  ^„„^  ^  i^  ^  i  ,| 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  em-  '«**i*<*'^ 
pm,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  The  aguish  districts  of 
En^and  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever  driven 
'  meai  away  from  the  unhealthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  irom.  Vera  Cras, 
Acapulco,  or  Carthagena.  The  old  cities  of  the  Campagna  would  have  contanued 
to  defy  the  malaria ;  their  population  wr)u1d  have  been  kept  down,  indeed ;  manj 
of  their  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average  length  of  human  li& 
would  have  been  far  short  of  threescore  years  and  ten ;  but  men  do  not  readOj 
leave  their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  to  struggle  with  disease  and  death.  When,  however,  political  causes 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  land  be* 
came  the  property  of  R<»nan  citizens ;  when  asain,  at  a  later  period,  the  small  prop- 
erties disappeared,  and  whole  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  indiviiiuals ; 
then  it  was  natural  that  those  who  could  afford  to  live  where  they  chose,  should 

*■  The  view  here  given  of  Bome  of  the  phe*  of  his  deecription  of  Borne.    An  nnprolbMkBal 

nomen*  of  laanh  or  malaria  fe  van  was  obtained  man's  judgment  of  a  medical  work  is  worth  M- 

trom  a  peper  by-  Dr.  Fei^guson  of  Windsor,  *'  on  tie ;  bat  the  subject  of  Dr.  Feiguson's  paper  is 

the  natoTB  and  histoiy  of  the  Marsh  Poison,"  one  in  which  J  have  long  felt  a  iivelv  intentt: 

wMoh  was  read  before  tike  Boyal  Society  of  £din-  and  all  that  I  have  observed  myselx,  or  haatd 

bmigh  in  18S0.    I  directed  Hansen's  attention  from  medical  men,  in  answer  to  mj  inquiries  Si 

to  i^  and  he  baa  made  maohaae  of  it  in  his  own  to  matters  of  ihot,  has  been  in  agreement  ultii 

paper  on  the"  Alia  Gattiva,"  in  the  ftntvolame  "    ^' 

in 
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not  fix  ihemselTeB  in  a  spot  of  even  partial  vnbealthiiiesa,  and  thus  a  great  pati 
of  the  Campagna  was  left  only  to  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was-  cultimted.  In 
modem  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  there  were  no  at- 
tractions strong  enough  to  induce  a  free  popvdatton  to  migrate  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  cUstrict,  the  Campagna  has  remained  a  wSdemess,  and  its  harvests 
are  reaped  by  a  temporary  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  repeople  it  under  such  circumstances  is  far  m(H«  difficult  than  to  keep 
up  a  population  already  existing ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  seems  likely,  without  some 
extraordinary  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever." 

The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  or  less  fatal,  so  regularly 
▼«iow  mMmwic  di^  *<5<5<5D^P*™®d  thc  rctum  of  hot  weather,  that  they  were  not  likely 
OTimMiiMdbtkei^  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals.  The  diseases  wluch  were  noticed 
there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to 
another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extraordinary  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  different  periods,  prevail  more  or  leas 
extensively,  and  acting  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognised  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  remedies.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.  Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years  318  and  365  ;  that  is  to  say,^^  in  319,  320,  822, 
827,  343,  356,  and  363.  They  are  described  in  general  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  years  327  and  363,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts  ; 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  sjrmptoms.  The  epi- 
demic of  327  first,  as  we  are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others  who 
tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.  It  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
inflammatory,  and  to  have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skm ;  first,  in  the  form  of 
a  violent  rash,'*  accompanied  with  extreme  irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant  kmd.  This  visitation  took  place  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence 
of  pestilence  in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  363*'  is  described  in  similar  terms ;  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer  ;  and 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  an  eruption  terminatmg  in  larse  and  painful  ulcers, 
accompanied  with  such  irritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olynthian  war ;  and  as  it  arose 

"  This  opinion  Bhonld  be  expressed  with  the  prieton  disposed  to  follow  a  new  STStem,  at 
greatest  hesitation  and  diffidence,  becaase  Bon-  variance  witn  their  old  habits,  it  must  be  allowed 
sen  beUoYes  that  the  Campagna  is  rcclaimable  that  the  duke  ofZagarolo^s  experiment  was  made 
b^  enooiirp«ing  human  habitation  in  it ;  and  he  under  circnmstances  unusually  favorable.  Tlie 
thinks  thatlfthegreatlandholders  were  to  let  out  country  round  Zagarolo  Is  high  ground:  it 
their  property  on  leases  .to  a  number  of  small  forms  a  sort  of  shoulder,  connecting  the  Aloan 
flumers,  who  would  l^us  naturally  create  a  resi-  hills  with  the  Apennines,  and  forms  the  divoi^ 
dent  population,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  tium  aquarum,  or  water-shed,  of  the  feeders  of 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ob\iated.  It  is  said  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  QarLr- 
that  ti^e  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  liano  on  the  other.  Its  character  also  is  wholly 
IB  found  to  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  malaria ;  different  iVom  the  general  aspect  of  the  Cam- 
•nd  tbe  fires  which  necessarily  accompany  hu-  pagna ;  it  is  not  a  country  of  long  swelling  slopes, 
man  dwellings,  are  another  known  antidote  to  notched  as  it  wore  here  and  there  with  deep 
It.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Bunsen  appeals 'to  the  narrow  stream  beds ;  but  a  succession  of  nearly 
great  improvement  thus  effected  oy  the  duke  parallel  ridges,  risinff  to  a  considerable  height, 
of  Zagarolo  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  little  with  valleys  rather  than  gorges  between  them, 
town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam-  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  more  easily 
pagna,  a  few  miles  iVomPalestrina,  about  a  mile  redaimable  than  the  g^reat  mass  of  the  Cam- 
on  the  left  of  the  road  coming  from  Home.   The  pagna. 

•ir,  which  was  decidedly  unhealthy,  has  been  "  Livy,  IV.  SI,  25,  SO,  52.    V,  18,  81. 

poriiied ;  and  the  whole  district,  oy  having  *  Dionysius,  XII.  8.    Fragm.  Mai. 

Men  peofded,  has  become  actually  capable  of  ^  Dion^^us,  XIII.  4.     ragm.  Mai.    lav>, 

supporting  a  population  in  health  and  prosper-  V.  81.    Bionysius  appears  to  r»ut  this  epidemio 

Ity.    However,  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  a  year  earlier  than  Livy,  namely,  868. 
improbability  of  finding  the  great  body  of  pro- 
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ttom  IoobI  oaxues,  we  ottnnot  be  surprised  that  we  bear  no  mentioii  of  its  baring 
extended  into  Gceeoe.  But  tbe  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diately precedinff  it»  was  contemporary  with  the  great  plague  of  Athens :  and  that 
of  366  cooicidea,  according  to  tne  clironology  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violent  sick^^ 
nesa  which  destroyed  Imilcon's  army  before  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  yean  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  with  which  they  are» 
in  all  probability,  dosdy  connectea,  we  find  tbe  years  827  and  363  pi„„„^„„,  ^^ ^i,,  „^ 
marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  excessive  droughts ;  and  umt.  anatfrottof  ik» 
the  sonunerof  356  is  said  by  Diodorus^^  to  have  been  of  the  same  '*"**** 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  ikad  been  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity  ;*"  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where 
it  was  not  drifted ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being  then  little 
practised.  It  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  olives 
m  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  suflfered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  that  many  houses  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  snow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Diodorus  of  the  wintier  of  321,"  which 
ia  described  ss  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322  was  remarkable  in  Greece  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  earthquakes;  the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  ^^^^  ,T-n-T-nr 
from  their  occurring  so  nearly  together,  were  remembered  afterwards  ■•'**n»**- 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  savs  Thucydides,*'  at  this  time.  In  the  same  way  tbe 
Ronoans  were  alarmed  in  the  year  319  by  reports**  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
tbe  country  immediately  adjoining  Rome,  and  many  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
|;reat  overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  dunnff  the  war  with  Yeii ;  an  event  remarkable 
m  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous»work  existing  to  this  day ; 
tbe  tunnel  bv  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
wbich  encircle  it,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  The  r^/km^  utm  «f 
high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what  in  £!^?*'^^!^^!ni  *• 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns ;  but  our  tarns,  *^  "^^^ 
like  ordinary  lakes,  have  theur  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  their  head  which  re- 
ceives the  streams  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley  below.  The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet.  Affain,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens  that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet  under  ground,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day  after  a  certain  distance,  having  made 
its  way  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  mountain  or  metal- 
liferous limestone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and  fissures :  and  an  in- 
stance of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  m  Yorkshire,  and 
another  on  a  much  larorer  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  in  BcBOtia.  But  the  volcanic 
Tock^j  in  which  the  hu:e  of  Alba  lies,  do  not  afford  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 

"  XIV.  70.  or  Binoe,  down  to  hie  time.    I  cannot  ihid  m 

"  livy,  y.  IS.    BionysioB.  XII.  8.    Fnigm.  particnlan  of  the  IVeedng  of  the  Tiber  in  ITOQ, 

Mai.    Bnnsen  obeerves  that  loe  in  Uie  Tiber  ia  ahready  noticed  in  note  1. 

WAf  aa  nnknpiwn  a  phenomenon  as  it  would  be  *  IQI.  68. 

brtr'een  the  tropics.    The  winter  of  855  ia  in-  "  III.  89. 

der<l  described  hy  JMonyaioa  aa  one  altoffether  **  livy,  IV.  81. 

uniMnUded  in  the  Roman  annala,  either  before 
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kast  Aej  are  exoesdiiv  nnaD,  and  uaeqiud  to  the  diadiai|;o  of  amr  latga  quan- 
tity «f  water;  bo  thai  if  aay  iwiisiial  oaaae  airelb  the  lake»  it  oan  ind  no  adequate 
oaiket^  and  rues  necessarilj  to  a  l^her  leveL  The  Roman  tradition  reported 
that  such  a  lue  took  place  m  the  year  8^7 ;  f^was  caused  probably  by  some 
Tolcanic  agency,  and  increaaed  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  hills  at  its  lowest  point,**  and  ponred  down  into  the  Campagna. 
Tracesi  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  aa  if  to  enlai^  and  deepen  the 
Mssaffe.  This  would  suppose  the  ordinaiy  leirel  of  the  lake  in  remote  tbnea  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  not  to  remedy  a  new  e^,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the. time  to  come  to  a  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  discharge  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  ao  augsested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  aa  we  have  it,  b  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Ydi,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Yeientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
]>e1{^uan  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  the  fate  of  Yeii,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them ;  only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natnnd 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  lon^  and  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alarm,  and  have 
been  thouffht  unportant  enough  to  reauire  an  appeal  to  .the  most  famous  oracle 
in  the  world.  But  other  questions  oi  no  small  difficulty  remain :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  given,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards  ;**  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hundred ;"  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  eight  hundred  :^  its  height  varies 
feom  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  tlian  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  wholly  worked  through  the  tufo,^  which  is  easily 
wrought,  still  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands 
have  been  spared  for  such^a  purpose?  Again,  was  the  work  exduaively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederaey?  The  Alban  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domam  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered heartily  mto  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Yeii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  everj  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  how  their  joint  labor 
and  joint  contributions  may  have  accomplished  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war ;  and  the  Romans,  as  they  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of 
their  connection  with  the  Latins,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  exclusively 
thanrown. 

*  IHonyBixu,  XII.  IL    Tngm.  ICaL  *  W«itphal  wyb  it  is  worked  thrpoffh  bvB. 

*  Sir  W.  QeU,  Topography  of  Borne,  Ao.  YciL  8ir  W.  Gell  aays  it  &  excavated  genemUy  in  the 
L  p.  4S.  tafo.    Mr.  Meaaon,  whoae  anthoritj  ia  conaid- 

*  We^hal.    S&miaohe  EampagQe,  p.  86.  erabk,  aa  he  had  had  much  pactlcal  aoquaint- 

*  Air  W.  GelL  Topography  or  Bone^.  S^.      mnoa  with  mining,  and  went  into  the  tonnel  ibr 
**  Kr.  Laing  Meaaon,  quoted  br  Sir  W.  Gell    abont  180  yards  fix>m  the  lake,  apeaka  of  the 

in  a  note  to  p.  68  of  liia  Topogr.  of  Some,  Vol.  L    work  aa  eat  in  the  tafo. 


CHAPTER  HIT. 

fHK  QAULB  IKVADB  GKNTRAIi  ITALT— BATTLE  OF  THE  AUA— BUSKIHO  09 
BOME-BANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AKD  OF  THE  CITY— ESTREAT  OF  THE 
QAUI£. 


««Htflil  thaOanl  is  aA  her  gates!'* 

Cownn. 

*'  Anrea  osBsariea  ollia,  atque  anrea  veatia : 
ViigBtU  laoent  aagaJia ;  torn  lactea  ooUa 
Aaro  ixinectantur :  duo  quisque  Alpina  ooraaoaiit 
Go^fi  mana,  scntia  protect!  corpora  loogia/* 

ViBO%  iEE.  VIIL  608. 


Thi  fourth  century  before  the  Christiaa  asra  brought  the  Gauls,  a«  we  hftve 
leen,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world. 


They  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  overran  central  and  south-  ^j^^^m^^  «f  tkt 
em  Italy;  they  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  Illyrian'  tribes,  estab-  ••-^ "••»>«• 

fished  themselves  between  the  Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon.'  But  whether  it  was  in  thb  same  centuiy  that  they  had  fin! 
crossed  the  Alps  as  well  as  the  Apennines,  is  a  question  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  Livy,*  we  must  fix  thev  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  aera,  according  to  this  statement,  that  there  happened  a  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  another 
made  its  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  wno  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mediolannm.  After  thb  other. tribes  of  central 
Gauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  possession  of  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex* 
tended  the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  as  the  Adtge.  Again,  at  a  uiter  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii*  and  Lmgones  set  out  from  the  east 

*  JvatiB,  XXI V.  4  ThialatlMmaitexptdi-  aaluviiureittendltalylaatof  aS  theGMi]a,m 
tbn vhich  Soylax alludea to,  wheniie deaeribea  alao  included  amonffat  the  tiibea  of  tlie  fltal 
the  Qftola  on  the  northweetem  ooaat  of  the  awarm  who  founded  Mediolannm.  Both  theaa 
Adriatic,  as  *'  men  who  had  sti^ed  behind  from  cveomatanoea  aeem  to  ahow,  that  in  the  view 
th«r  expedition ;"  inXa^lvrcc  i%t.  The  fid-  of  the  author  of  ^lia  aeoennt,  aU  the  mi|praliana 
loving  words,  M  rrnnh,  ^PP^ttr  to  me  to  be  into  Italy  took  plaoe  nearly  eontinuonalyy  and 
eomipt.  were  the  raanlt  of  one  and  the  same  oaoae. 

*  In  the  Tery  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex-  Thia  also  aeema  to  agree  best  with  the  fiMt,  that 
aader,  when  s  Gaulish  embaaay  came  to  con-  the  hist  comera,  instead  of  attempCiBg  to  dis- 
patnute  him  on  his  vietdry  over  the  Qetnu  lodge  those  who  had  arrived  before  them,  passed 
Airian,  Sxp.  Alex.  LA.                                     ^  on  quietly  to  a  more  distant  aettlement.    This 

*  livy*  V.  84,  86.          .  is  very  eonoeivable,  if  sU  had  left  their  couiUiy 

*  The  lingones  came  from  the  neighborhood  from  one  and  the  same  impelling  cause,  and  in 
flf  Laogrea,  that  high  table-land  woich  looka  the  course  of  one  generation ;  but  had  the  Boil 
down  on  the  in&nt  Mame  to  the  north,  and  on  and  Lingonea  entered  Italy  a  eentniy  or  a  cen* 
the  ttreams  which  feed  the  Ssone  to  the  south,  tnnr  and  a  half  later  than  the  founders  of  Ms- 
The  situation  of  the  fioii  in  Gaul  is  not  known ;  diolanum,  and  from  causes  wholly  uneonnested 
their  nation  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  countries  with  their  migration,  they  woula,  in  all  probft* 
to  whieh  it  had  emigrated,  in  Germany  and  bility,  have  tned  to  estaolish  themselves  bs- 
Ita^.  It  ia  remarkabu  that  the  story  spesks  of  tween  the  Ticinus.  and  the  Adda,  and  would 
a  nmuitaaeoas  migration  into  Germany  and  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  tie  of  a  eonmon 
Italy ;  and  we  find  Boii  in  both  of  theae  conn-  extraction,  when  distance  of  time  and  plaoa  had 
triea.   Again,  the  Senones,  who  are  mentioned  done  ao  nmeh  to  weaken  it. 
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and  norlJieast  of  Gaul,  made  their  waj  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  ral- 
ley  of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Alp  hy  the  pass  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  already 
occupied,  these  new  adventurers  passed  that  river,  and  drove  out  the  Etruscans 
^d  Umbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  cities  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Last  of 
all,  but  again  the  time  is  not  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the  same  quarter 
of  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  Boii  and  Lmgones,  crossed  as  thev  had 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally 
spread  themselves  along  its  shores  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of 
Ancona. 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  full  belief;  but 
xto  «hi«Mkfy  k  Mfi-  it  does  not  follow  that  its  chronology  is  equally  trustworthy.  The 
^''^  narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  all  these  migrations  were  nearly 

continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable'  that  they  were  so ;  yet  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic* for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  there  is  a 
preponderance^  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into  Etruria  followed  close 
upon  their  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Gauls  may  have  passed  over  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Piedmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 


*  Ptrtly  for  the  reasoiiB  given  in  the  preoed- 
ing  note,  and  also,  because  a  jo^neral  barat  of 
m&ratidn  at  one  particular  penod  ia  more  prob- 
able amongst  a  barbarian  people  than  a  suooes- 
sion  of  migrations  to  the  same  quarter,  during 
a  term  of  two  hundred  years. 

'  They  crossed  the  Apennines,  aooording  to 
Diodorus  and  the  author  of  the  little  work, 
*'I>e  Viris  lllustribus/'  because  their  settle- 
ment on  the  Adriatic  was  parched  and  barren : 
they  surely  would  have  discovered  this  in  less 
time  than  a  hundred  years.  Kiebuhr  notices 
the  general  rapidity  of  barbarian  incursions ; 
they  advance  further  and  fVuther  till  they  meet 
witn  some  invincible  obstacle.  And  those  who 
had  exterminated  the  Etruscans  from  the  north 
of  the  Apennines,  would  have  had  nothing  to 
deter  them  from  attacking  the  same  enemies  in 
their  southern  possessions  in  Etruria  Proper. 

'  Diodorus,  XIV.  118.  Dionysius,  XIII.  14, 
16.  Fragm.  Mai.  P jev,  Hist.  Watur.  lU.  17, 
where  he  says  that  :Se  Qauls  destroyed  the 
Stmsoan  city  of  Melpsm  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  same  year  and  aay  on  which  the  Bomans 
took  Veii.  Justin,  XXIV.  4,  and  XX.  6,  and 
even  Livy  himself,  in  two  passages  referred  to 
hj  Niebuhr,  V.  17,  and  87,  where  he  makes  the 
Etruscans  speak  or  the  Gauls  as  a  people  whom 
thev  had  never  seen,  who  were  recently  become 
their  neighbors,  and  with  whom  they  knew  not 
whether  they  were  to  have  peace  or  war:  and 
where  in  the  aame  way  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls 
as  a  new  enemy  to  the  Somans.  who  were  come 
^pon  them  from  the  shores  of  tne  ocean  and  the 
extremities  of  the  earth.  The  only  plausible  ar- 

Sment  for  the  more  ancient  settlement  of  the 
kula  in  Italy  (for  littie  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
their  pretended  alliance  with  the  Phoolan  exiles 
who  were  founding  Massilia),  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  Yll.  8.  which  some 
understand  as  saving  that  the  Greek  city  of 
Cima  in  Campania  was  besieged  in  the  reiffn 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  some  Etruscans  who 
had  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  coarse  of  time  driven  from 


their  countryby  the  Gauls.  This  b  the  inter- 
pretation of  Dionysius*  words,  as  MflUer  under- 
stands them.  (Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  158,  note 
78. )  Niebuhr,  however,  understands  them  dif- 
ferently; and  the  language  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  enable  us  to  oe  certiun  as  to  the  wri- 
ter's meaning.  The  words  are.  Tv^^yvftr  oi  wtfi 
Hv  *l4viow  Kdkwop  KaretKpivTiSf  UtiBi^  6*  hiA  rd* 
KcXrdv  i^tXaBirrsi  o^v  Xfi^v^*  "^^  ^*  a^r«i(  *0/i 
PptKol  n  Koi  Attiptot  Ka}  nxvoirQv  iXXttp  Pap04^t 
iirtxt^ncap  AvtXtip  (rhv  Ufiwp).  Niebuhi  thinkr 
that  this  means,  "those  Etruscans  who  thes 
were  dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  who  ii 
the  course  oftime  were  afterwards  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Gauls."  Muller  objects  that  if  this 
were  the  meaning,  Dionysius  must  have  writ- 
ten ol  r6rt  fh  ffaroccelrrtf ,  Sorrtpor  31  ifiXtMrrtf, 
This  would  have  been  dearer,  undonbtedly; 
but  Dionysius  does  not  write  with  the  perfect 
deamess  of  Isocrates  or  Demosthenes,  and  the 
words  ohf  xp6v^  are  meant  to  express  the  same 
thine  as  Muller^s  9vrcp«y.  But  after  all,  what 
can  Be  made  of  the  passage  under  any  interpre- 
tation? "  The  Etruscans  on  Uie  Ionian  gmi^" 
that  is,  on  the  Adriatic,  could  not  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  Gauls  aa  early  aa  the  sixty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  for  all  allow  that  the  Senones, 
who  expellea  the  Etruscans  fix>ra  the  odtat,  en- 
tered Italy  after  all  the  other  Gaula ;  and  their 
invasion  was  so  recent,  that  Scylax  speaks  of 
the  Etruscans,  aa  well  as  of  theXlmbnana  and 
Daunians,  as  still  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  even  in  his  time.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  considering  the  expedition  against 
Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
vaders from  their  own  oonntiy  by  another  ene- 
my. The  Umbrians  and  Baunians  who  took 
jMfft  in  it  were  certainly  never  driven  out  fnm 
their  country  by  the  Gauls;  and  St  ia  more 

Srobable  that  the  Etruscans,  who  are  named  aa 
^e  first  people  in  the  confederacy,  were  not  a 
band  of  lugitives :  but  were  rather  attempting, 
in  conjunction  with  their  dependent  aDiea.  to 
extend  their  domimon  still  fruther  over  Italy; 
for  this  waa  the  period  of  their  gtm/but  power. 
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effected  saddenly,  speedOy*  and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oentarj 
of  Rome,  when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  na- 
tion IB  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  to  execute  their  ap- 
pointed work  of  devastation  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.  Can  we  recognize  these  Gaulish  inva- 
ders of  Italy  as  helon^ing  to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
EJeltic  race  ?  Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  they  ^5\3rtJ2lF 
heloDg  to  some  third  division,  distii^ct  from  each  of  these,  which  ^' 

has  since  utterly  perished  ?  Much  has  heen  written  upon  the  suhject  of  the  Kelts 
and  their  language ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus*  tells  us  that  the  Romans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  great  divisions  of  people :  the  one  consisting  of  the  Keltic  ^^^^,^^_^^^  ' 
tribes  of  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  north  {[^p^  ^*^  *^ 
of  Italy ;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  skirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
lan  mountains,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scythia.     This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  while  the  others  were  to  be  called  Kelts.    Niebuhr  supposes 
that  Diodonis  learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  weD 
worth  noticing.     Diodorus  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Kimbri,  whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  Kimmerians ;  and  that 
these  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took  Rome,  and  sacked  Delphi,  and  carried  ^ 
their  conquests  even  into  Asia. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
of  knowledge  greater  than  the  reality.  Kelt®  and  Galatea  are  j^,  ^g^^j^ 
undoiabtedly  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name ;  the  first  was  ^flmiit  tmm'Sikm 
the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a  "^^"^ 
time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  The  great  Gaulish  migration  of  the  fourth  century  before  Ohnst,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  "  Galatse ;"  yet  many  writers*  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  aud  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatae,  but  keltse.  These 
names,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
Greece  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 

But  when  we  find  from  Csesar,*^  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean* 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  channel  and  the  North  sea,  the  y,i  tb«  ^v«-^t-  ^ 
Gauls  whom  he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language  "«»««•■  p««»y*«* 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  mterior ;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  people  called  Kimbri,  and 
when  we  see  that  the  people  now  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Welah, 
do  actually  differ  in  language  and  in  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  does  appear  to  contain  a  real  truth,  and 
ve  begin  to  recognize  in  the  Kelts  and  Galat»  of  his  geography  two  great  di- 
visions of  the  same  race,  analogous  to  the  Gael  and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
m  Great  Britain. 

Tet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.  The  Gaola 
of  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  to  every  testimony,"  to  have  been  the 

*  DiodoniB,  V.  82.  ia,  of  the  Galatie  of  Diodoras.  and  not  of  the  re- 

*  Amtotle  aaoribes  to  the  Eelt«  a  pecnliaritj    mote  inhabitants  of  Gaol  and  Spain, 
in  national  manners,  which  IModonia  reports  of       "  De  Bello  Gallioo,  1. 1. 

the  Galate.    And  m  those  notices  of  Keltic       "  Folybins,II.  15.    Tfwv^wtvoi  yt /tihf  v^  ^ 

manners  and  character  which  occur  in  several  rj^y  re9  yhovs  iWi  iii  H^v  r«9  Hm  Sw^opiv  «f»- 

places  of  his  works,  he  most  have  been  speak-  ray»f(t(«vrai. 
ttg  of  the  Kelts  of  Panaonia  and  Thraoe,  that 


m  teMiMi  teMA  mn«  pmle  wtth  ihe  Gftultof  the  aaAtre  of  Fnaiioe^  or  ia  tlw  fan- 
^'^'  guageofI)iodoni8,withtheKeUe.   TboBaaies.of  Ihartiibw^tlM 

Senones,"  Lingones^  Insubres,  Cenomuii,  caa  be  connected  at  once  with  partkm* 
lar  districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which  hore,  it  may  aliDOBt  be  said  whieh  bear  to  tUs 
day,  the  same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  ia  distinctlj  traced.  We  find 
among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian  or  Eimbrian  names,  or  of  their  having  oome 
from  the  shores  of  the  NcMiiiem  ocean,^*  or  the  Hereynian  movntains.  How  thea 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  Keltss,  birt  Galate ;  not 
Oaei,  but  Kymry  ? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  ihat'^  the  Bern,  Lingonea,  and  Senones,  tlM 
n*cMiiwiM»tetmd«4  ^^  which  were  the  last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the 
teij^q— ^  K«ui«  Alps,  not  by  the  passes  to  the  west  of  Twin,  bat  by  the  Orsat 
St  Bernard,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  earlier  invadera,  and 
that  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  last  were  Kymry.  But  the  Roman 
writers,  and  Polybius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpme  Gkrals,  ac- 
knowledged no  such  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  comitry 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  l^ 
CflBsar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distii^uished  firom  the  country  of  the  Belgse  or  Kymry. 

If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  <^  Diodorus  and  Appiao, 
sm  I — -J  «•  ipM.  that  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  were  Kimbri,  it  may  be  rery 
tifJiJmSCia'Si  possible  that  there  was  a  more  g^peral  movement  among  ika 
i.^«4«owitCu>«m.  Keltic  tribes  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  were  awace  of.  The  Kymry,  breaking  in  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east  and  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  jofai  theoi 
IB  their  march  southwards ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  together, 
and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes  settled  themselves  on  the  Po  or  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  forward  round  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  Nor  could  we  deny  the 
possibilitr  of  some  Kymrians  having  remained  in  Italy  with  the  Gael ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus"  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Rome,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  '*  Brenhin,"*'  which 
signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we  must  conclude  that  although  the  mass  of  the 
invaders  were  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  them, 
but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
80,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  require  as  to  beUere 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sap- 

attirfir«ruw«yiHr  P^**^  *^^  those  who  passed  on  to  Illyricum  and  Thrace  may  have 

*•  lanfuiitt  of  th*  been  Kymry,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  that  in  the  language 

w^wta^lTiSttiS  of  the  former  we  should  have  recognised  the  exact  Erse  and  Gadie 

'^''^  of  Ireland  and  tke  Scotch  Highkmds,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  the 

"  The  SenonM  oame  from  the  neighhorhood  mentioned  the  attaek  on  Bome,  as  ire  know. 

of  Sens  on  the  Tonne,  the  Lingones  firom  that  hnt  not  with  its  details ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 

of  Langree :  the  Insubros  oame  from  a  district  they  should  have j^ven  the  name  of  the  Gaulish 

In  the  eoai^try  of  the  iBdni,  between  the  Loire  leader.    In  fact,  Diodonis,  whose  narrative,  as 

and  Samiej  and  the  Cenomani  from  the  neigh-  Kiebahr  Bnpposes,  is  copied  from  Fabios,  does 

horfaood  of  Le  Mans.  notgive  it  at  all.    It  is  very  likely  that  the  name 

"  The  expression  in  Livy  already  referred  to,  of  ^nnns  was  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the 

'<  that  the  Gauls  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Gaulish  attack  on  Delphi,  as  so  many  of  the  em- 

Msaa,'*  most  not  be  slleged  here,  inasmuch  as  bellishments  of  the  Soman  history  have  been 

the  ocean  is  there  used  merely  in  opposition  to  taken  from  the  famous  stories  of  the  histoiy  of 

the  IKediterranean,  and  may  quite  as  well  be  Greece. 

understood  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  of  the  Qet-  '^  Dr.  Pritchard,  whose  authority  in  such 

nan  Ocean  or  the  Baltic.  questions  is  of  the  highest  order,  believes  that 

M  By  Thierry  in  his  Histohre  des  Gaulois,  Vol.  Brennus  is  not  the  w  elsh  "  Brenhin,"  but  r»- 

I.  n.  44,  &0.  ther  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  oecors  in 

"  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  Fabins,  Welsh  history.    I  know  not  whether  this  name 

the  oldest  Boman  historian,  wrote  about  two  ever  prevailed  amongst  the  Irish  or  the  Gael  of 

hundred  years  after  the  Gaulish  invasionjjuod  Bootland. 
b(H:rowedittgel^  from  the  Greek  writers.  They 
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Ibrmof  ttenodem  WeMi.  The  Kidtio  laagiMigea,  which  still  ezkt  ia  iheM 
ialaaclfl,  «m  in  all  ttetihood  the  solilary  nirvkora  out  of  the  multitude  of  laa- 
guagCB  or  dudeeta,  osee  spoken  by*  the  vanoas  biaaches  of  the  great  Kellie  fam- 
uy^  from  the  AifaurtiQ  to  the  sonrcea  of  the  Danube,  from  the  MedHerranean  to 
the  northern  estremitj  of  the  British  isles.  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of 
plaoe  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  8sra»  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  may,  there^re,  find 
naaes  of  places  and  persons*'  among  the  ancient  Gkuls,  which  no  Keltic  language 
in  ita  proaent  state  will  enable  us  to  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossiUe 
to  Ivaee  auch  words  in  the  written  Welsh,  or  Erse,  or  Oaelic  ;  although  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  various  spoken  dialects  m  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Walea  might  even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them<  There  are  many  German 
wonls"  ket  in  our  written  Sn^ish,  which  either  exist  in  the  names  of  places  or 
in  aome  of  our  proviaoial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this  might  be 
obaerved  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For 
the  language  of  the  civfliied  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect  of  some 
partievlar  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  political  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
A,  oaosed  it  to  be  adopted  in  writing  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
inade  its  peculiarities  from  hec^for^  the  common  rule.  'Sow,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen ia  two  natioas  speaking  a  common  language^  that  the  dialects**  which  shall 


"  Dr.  PritchArd  tells  me  tbst  he  cannot  trace 
the  terminaliona  maffOB^  briga,  and  briva,  in 
any  of  the  existing  Kdtio  laogaages.  Although 
I  am  myself  ijrnorant  of  those  Iwgiuures,  yet  I 
oaa  see  that  Thianr's  pretended  ezplaBationB 
of  Keltic  names  of  plaoes  are  often  quite  extrav- 
KftDt.  Bodencue,  according  to  PolybiaS|  was 
the  name  given  by  the  people  of  the  coantry  to 
tho  river  Po  (FcHjh,  II.  1ft) ;  and  this  word,'  ao- 
oordin^  to  Pliny,  HisL  Natar.  III.  16^  sigiuflea 
bottoimess,  "ftindo  oarens."  Metrodoras  of 
Soepaia,  tnm  whom  PUny  borrowed  this  ao- 
ooaaty  aaid  indeed  that  Bodeneos,  or  Bodinoaa^ 
as  it  18  in  our  copies  of  Pliny,  was  a  Ligurian 
word;  but  there  was  a  town,  Bodinoomagus, 
whidk  has  evidently  a  Keltio  termination.  Can 
Bodincus,  or  Bodencus,  be  reasonably  explained 
by  the  present  Welsh  of  Irish  hmguoges  9  Again, 
the  aaoae  Metrodoras  derived  Padus  fh>m  the 
QaoUah  Padea,  whieh,  he  said,  signified  a  pine> 
tree.  Can  this  be  traced  in  modern  Keltic  I  It 
should  be  observed,  that  in  explaining  the  names 
of  piaaea,  and  eapeeiailv  of  terminations,  it  is 
not  enough  to  prcnluoe  Welsh  or  Irish  words  of 
■imffa.r  soiuid,  and  Capable  of  forming  some- 
thing of  a  significant  word ;  but  their  combina- 
tion moat  M  agreeable  to  the  usf^^  of  the 
langaage;  and  with  regard  to  terminations,  it 
ahoold  be  shown  either  that  they  are  common 
in  naaaea  of  places  in  EcAtic  countries  now,  or 
thai  aome  word  of  similar  signification  is  so 
VMed.  Attempts  hAve  been  made  within  these 
few  yean  by  Welsh  and  Qerman  antiquaries  to 
explain  the  names  ot  ancient  towns  in  Italy  from 
the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages ;  and  in 
Mther  case  it  haa  not  been  difficult  to  find  wck^ 
of  aimilar  aound  both  in  Welsh  and  German, 
whieh  when  oombined  give  a  possible  signiilcfr- 
tioB.  But  in  all  these  oases  we  see  at  once  that 
of  two  different  derivations  one  must  be  wrong ; 
tmd  it  mostly  happens^  I  think,  that  both  are  so. 

Von  Humboldt  notices  the  terminations  of 
flMgaa,  briga,  and  briva,  as  undoubtedly  Keltic 
The  first  and  last  of  them  do  not  occur  in  Spain ; 
but  Briga  ia  ftequeatlij  met  within  the  Umits 


occupied  by  the  Keltiberlans.  Humboldt  reftrs 
to  the  termination  bria,  which  is  met  with  in 
the  geography  of  Thrace,  as  in  the  town  of  8e- 
IvmDria  and  Mesembria.  He  thinha  that  the 
Basque  "iri"  and  "uri**  are  connected  with 
both ;  and  that  we  eaa  to  no  Airther  than  to 
say  that  there  was  an  old  root  bri  or  bro,  ex- 
pressing land,  habitation,  settlement,  with 
which  also  the  Teutonic  burg  and  the  Oreek 
w4fyoi  may  have  been  originally  connected.  In 
the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  ^*  bro*^  is  still, 
he  says,  not  only  a  cultivatea  field,  but  gener- 
ally a  countrj^  or  diatriot;  and  theScho&st  on 
Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  284,  explains  the  name  of 
Allobrog8S  as  signifying  strangers,  men  from 
another  land,  **qnoniam  bro^  Oalli  agrum 
dicunt,  alia  autem  aliud.'*  Briva  is  supposed 
to  mean  bridge ;  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with 
Dr.  Pritdiard  in  saying^  that  there  is  no  shni- 
lar  word  of  a  like  sigmfication  known  to  exiat 
in  any  of  the  surviving  Keltie  languages. 

I  find  bro^  and  brug  in  O'Brien^s  Irish  Dio- 
tionary  as  signifying  '^a  grand  house  or  build- 
inff.  tbrtifled  place,  a  palace  or  royal  residence." 
0\Brien  connects  it  with  briga  and  the  Thnusiaa 
Bria.  I  also  find  the  substantive  **  brugaide*^ 
in  O'Brien^s  Dictionary,  as  signifring  "a  hua- 
bandmen,  ploughman,  or  ihrmer." 

"Dorf,  *f  a  village,"  is  a  well-knowa  instance; 
a  word  which  now  exbta  in  English  only  in  the 
form  of  "  thorpe,"  a  oomraon  termination  of  the 
names  of  places  in  several  counties,  and  some- 
times a  name  by  itself.  A^^ain,  the  Qerman 
"  bach,"  a  stream  or  hroot.  la  in  common  use 
in  the  north  of  England,  wnere  the  broc^  or 
streams  are  invariably  called  beclu. 

"  Many  curious  inatances  of  this  might  be 
given.  UoHM  and  pferd  are  the  daasictS  En#- 
ush  and  German  words  for  the  same  animal  ^ 
but  horse  exists  in  German  under  the  form  roa, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  poetry,  and  alao  aome- 
timee  on  the  aigns  of  huia,  aa  if  it  were  now 
either  an  old  or  a  merely  provincial  or  fkmittttr 
word.  An<L  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  SqgUah 
Ibim  of  pferd,  whieh  ia  pad,  has  sank  stUl  lawWy 
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vhimatelj  prevail  in  each,  shall  not  be  those  which  moat  iMvly  resemble  one 
another ;  and  thus,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages  shall 
present  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 

Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  nai- 
^^  dUNrraM  to-  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  difierences,  not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language, 

MuT?^Ui!!d  ^^^^^^  become  less  and  less ;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct  main 

ITdi^riuM* CSoaw  branches  of  one  great  stock,  may  at  a  yery  remote  period  have 
formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elements  of  one  common  tnink.  There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Keltic*'  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted  far 
less  widely  than  we  find  them  now ;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  were  intermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  were  so  confounded  together  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  Great  people,*^  the  real 
differences  of  manners  and  language  may  have  been  much  less  than  they  became 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the  wide  extent  of  central  Europe  during  so  many  centuries  of  wtiich  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use  our  common 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribe, 
whfle  the  bulk  of  the  people,  al^hou^h  nearer  to  the  fi^reat  centre  of  human  civil- 
isation, may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism ;  and  thus  Caesar's  statement  may 
be  perifectly  true,  that  druidism,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisaljmie 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gsuls  in  hia 
own  time  were  m  the  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
source  of  instruction  in  its  mysteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race 
rkrriai  chMMtor  «r  ^^  ancient  and  modem  times  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The 
^^*^  Greek  and  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls'*  as  a  tall 

and  light-hured  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  has  been 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gaul»  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was  naturally  much 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  tie  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  groups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  m  England,  he  would  have  at 

and  is  merely  a  cant  or  ludicrons  word  in  onr  and  genuine  spedraenB  of  the  peonliarities  of 

present  language.  the  Gaulish  racei  and  aaya  that  the  Romans 

"  It  is  quite  manifest  fh>m  Dr.  Pritchard's  called  them  German!,  "true,"  "genuine,"  to 

excellent  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Keltic  na-  intimate  that  they  were  genuine  Gauls :  As  §w 

tions,  that  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  ymictovt  TaXdrat  fp^v  fi^vXSfitvn.    VII.  1, 1 8, 

belong  to  one  common  fkmiljr,  which  is  com-  p.  290. 

xnonly  called  the  Indo-Germanic.   This  appears  "  Diodoms  calls  them  sifi^ut,  Xtnxot  and  rats 

not  only  from  theur  containing  a  multitude  of  k6mis  {av9^f.    V.  28.     Ammianiis  Maroellinna 

eommon  words,  but  ttom.  a  surer  evidence,  the  calls  them  "  candidi  et  rutili,"  XV.  18.    Viigil 

analogy  in  their  grammatical  forms.  speaks  of  their  "  aurea  cssaries,"  and  "  laciea 

In  order  to  jucU^  of  the  connection  between  coUa,"  JSn.  VIII.  658,  9.    Strabo  saya  that  the 

one  language  and  another,  something  more  is  "  Germans  differ  a  Utile  flrom  the  Gaols  in  being 

necessary  than  the  being  merely  able  to  write  more  tall  and  more  light  haired,"  rf  «Xmm«>m 

and  to  speak  those  two  lanffuages.    Sir  W.  Be-  roS  iicyMov^  xai  H^  (avBdrnroi,    VII.  p.  890 ;  and 

tham,  in  his  work  called  "the  Cymiy  and  the  again  he  describes  the  Britons  as  "less  Mght 

Gaei,^'  gives  a  list  of  Welsh  and  Insh  pronouns,  haired  than  the  Gauls,"  IV.  p.  200.    Polybfna 

to  show  that  the  Welsh  language  has  no  con-  also  speaks  of  their  "  great  stature,"  II.  15 ;  and 

nection  with  the  Irish.    Whereas  that  very  list  Livy  mentions  their  ^jaro&ink  corpora,  promls- 

flimishes  a  proof  of  their  aiBnity  to  any  one  saaetrutilatflBcomn,"  XXXVIII.  17.   Nowaftfer 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  van-  such  multitudes  of  Gauls  had  been  brought  into 

ons  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the  same  oriffi-  the  slave  market  by  the  conquests  of  the  dSo- 

nal  word,  in  the  several  cognate  languages  of  the  tator  Cssar,  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  affe, 

same  fiunily.  even  though  they  might  never  have  crossed  tha 

"  Dionysius  divides  the  oonntry  of  the  Kelts,  Alps,  must  have  been  as  fiimiliar  with  the  vp- 

KcArtinf ,  into  two  great  divisions,  which  he  calls  pearanoe  of  a  Gaul  as  the  West  Indians  are  witK 

Gaul  and  Germany.  XIV.  2.  Fragm.  Mai.  Stra-  that  of  a  necro.  A  mistake  so  general  on  a  point 

bo  desoribee  the  Germans  as  the  most  perfbot  so  obvious  u  ntteriy  impoeslne. 
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once  pereeired  ^at  bis  perplexity  faftd  been  needless.  Compared  with  the  Ital- 
ians, It  would  be  dirtainly  true  that  the  Keltic  nations  were,  generally  speakings 
both  light>biired  and  tad."  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  fairer  and  more  light-haired  than  at  present ;  while  the  roving  life,  the  plen- 
tiful food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  must  have  given  a  greater  develop- 
ment  to  the  stature  of  the  Gaulish  warrior  who  first  broke  into  Italy  than  can  be 
looked  for  amoqgst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyond  the  Alps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  extermmated  the  Etruscans,  when  in 
the  year  of  Rome  864,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Apen-  ^g;^  •STSuMk 
nines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of 
this  irruption**  the  Romans  sent  three  of  theu*  citizens  into  Etruria  to  observe  their 
movements ;  and  these  deputies  arrived  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gatils  appeared  before  its  w^ls,  and  began,  after  their  usual  manner,  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  The  citizens  made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them ;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  the  deputies  encountered  and 
slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story,**  could  not  be 
confounded  with  Etruscans ;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceived  that  there  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassing  valor  aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium ;  they  learned  that 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  man  who  had  thus  fought  with  them,  and  slain  one  of  their  chiefs, 
when  there  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  should  be  given  up 
mto  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and  voted  that  the  deputy  should  be 
ffiven  over  into  their  hands ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
lor  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  influence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it.  Then  the  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Rome.*" 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  invasion,  even  as  related  by  Diodoms, 
who  gives  the  story  in  its  simplest  form,  is  disguised  by  the  na-  ^^^^^^^^^  ,#  th«  ••- 
tional  vanity  of  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  any  of  eoato  tAh»  oLxH 
the  details  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ; 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at  the  Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  bunt ; 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed  ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
We  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy,  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  with 
the  common  story ;  exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  honest  ignorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.  The  history  of  great  events  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  contemporary  historians ;  and  such  were  in  this  case  utterly  wantmg. 
Bat  as  we  have  an  outline  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars 
which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  many  instances  not  improbable,  I 
shall  endeavor  at  once  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  events  of  the  Gaulish  war 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserve  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

*  I  shoald  not  have  ventnTed  to  speak  so  con-  points.  Acoordine  to  Livv,  the  three  deputies 
fidently  merely  from  my  own'observation ;  but  were  all  demanded  by  the  Ganls ;  nothing  is  said 
Br.  Pntcbard,  who  has  for  many  years  turned  of  their  fiither  being  military  tribune,  bat  it  is 
bis  attention  to  this  qneation,  assares  me  that  said  that  they  themselves  were  immediately 
he  la  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  trnth  of  the  elected  military  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year. 
fret  here  stated.  To  me  it  is  only  surprising  Diodoms  does  not  name  them ;  aocoroing  to 
that  any  one  should  have  thought  of  disputing  Livy  thev  were  three  brothers,  sons  of  M.  Fa- 
iL  bins  Amoustus.    Now  no  Fabius  appears  in  the 

■•  Diodoma.  XIV.  118.  list  of  militaiy  tribunes  for  the  year  S64,  either 

*  livy,  V.  86.  Neo  Id  clam  esse  potuit,  quam  according  to  Diodoms  or  livy ;  and  though  the 
ante  algna  Etrusoomm  tree  nobihssimi  fortia-  list  for  865.  as  given  by  Diodoms,  is  vezy  oop- 
ainiiqne  BomansB  jnventutis  pugnarent ;  tantnm  mpt,  yet  toere  are  no  traces  of  its  ever  having 
emlnebat  peregrina  virtus.  oontamed  the  names  of  more  than  two  Fabil  m 

*  IModoraa,  lY.  118,  114.     This  story,  it  the  most 
win  be  oheervedf  diflbrs  from  Livy*i  in  several 
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markable  details,  wbieh  may  be  trae,  and  are  at  aaj  rate  far  too  famous  to  be 
omitted. 

We  know  that  the  Gaols  needed  no  especial  provocation  to  attack  01iisiam»  or 
TteGHiiadnMt^  to  peDc&ate  beyond  Rome  into  the  sonth  of  Italy.  Wherever 
**'^*^  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunderi  there  was  to  them  a 

snfficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of  Etruria,  surrounded  by  their  mas* 
aive  walls,  were  impregnable  except  by  famine ;  so  that  after  the  open  eountiy 
had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  clirry  their  arms  elsewhere^ 
From  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  would  conduct  th^n  directly  to  the  Tiber ; 
that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easily  fordable ;  and  then  all  the  plain 
c^  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.  The  season  was  now  the  middle  of  summer ; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  at  this  period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July, 
had  just  been  elected ;  and  expecting  the  Gauls  to  advance  upon  Rome,  and 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank**  of  the  Tiber,. they  sum- 
moned to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  their 
Latin  and  Hemican"  allies  to  aid  them,  and  havmg  thus  collected  all  their  strengtii» 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veil,  which  w^s  now  a  sort  of  frontier  for* 
tress  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tbns.  The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,*  to  forty  thousand  men. 

'  But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Umbriay  and  were  moving 
ow«  tke  Tnw  *^°8  *^®  ^^  hBvk  of  the  river)  through  the  country  of  the  Sa^ 
gjw^^eo-fayo^  bines,  towards  the  plain  of  Latium.  Tne  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
toid  that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  they  hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  foiget  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  their 
story,  namel  V,  that  the  deputies  who  had  gone  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  immediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  nules,** 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  excluuvely  at  Rome : 
according  to  Diodorus,  they  had  waited  in  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwaras,  long  enough  to  receive  large  remforcements*'  from  beyond  the  Ap* 
ennines ;  and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  oi  central  Italy. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  the  old  communication  be* 

*  Diodonu  states  positiTslTtliat  the  Bomsn  and  did  not  serve  in  war ;  that  is,  of  proletari- 

anay  marehed  out  aoross  the  Tiber.    It  is  true  ans  aad  arariana.    AODorainf  to  Diooonia,  the 

that  he  seems  to  have  sapposed  the  Alia  to  have  left  wing  of  the  Boman  army,  consisting  of  Uio 

been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  but  this  bravest  soldiers,  amounted  to  S4,000 :  that  is, 

confitsion  arose  probably  from  his  finding  no  it  oontidned  the  Ibmr  regular  legiona  spoken  oi 

notice  of  the  Bomansreoroesing  the  river  beifore  bj  Dionjaios,  whioh  amoonted  togeAer  to 

the  battla.    His  flnt  statement  is  probable,  and  18,000  men,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  al* 

aeems  to  me  to  explain  the  extreme  suddenness  lies.    This  would  leave  about  16,000  men  for 

with  whieh  the  battle  on  the  Alia  took  place.  the  raw  and  inferior  tro(»a,  ndv  itf^cwwrfwt, 

"  "The  Gauls,"  aayaPolybins,  *' defeated  the  who  in  the  battle  fonned  the  right  of  the  Sftr 

Bomans  «nd  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  man  army. 

Md  along  with  them."    'Fufiatnt  nd  r^H  ^srd  "  Poly  Dins  underrates  the  distance  at  a  three 

fwirmv  9mfmT9$K^i9nt.  II.  18.  These  oould  have  days*  journey.    II.  SS.    Strabo  n^  it  eight 

been  no  otbsr  than  the  Latin  and  Heraicaa  al-  hundred  stadia.   V.  p.  996.    The  itinenuries  aa 

nee.  corrected  make  it  one  hundred  aad  two,  and 

»  Gamillus,  IS.     Aocordifig  to  Dionysius.  one  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  it  caaaot  be 

Xnis  19,  there  were  four  legions  of  picked  and  much  less, 

experienced  soldiers,  and  a  still  more  numerous  *^  XIII.  HL 
foroe  of  those  who  commonly  stayed  at  hoqe 
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tween  tlie  Laid  of  tlie  Sabtaea  andBonep  tiien  the  Bomau  iv«re  -r-  rrmwi  ni^r  in* 
nAtnrallj  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.  The  Tiber,  for  many  ***^^''^ 
miles  above  Rome,  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 
were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  coidd  not  be  ^ocured  at  such  short  notioe 
for  the  passage  of  so  large  an  army.  The  Bomans  therefore  were  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Rome,  and  wiraont  an  instant's  delay  march  oat  by  the  8alarian  road, 
in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  possible. 
They  found  the  Gauls  already  within  twelve  miles  of  Rome ;  the  litde  stream  of 
the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  throi^h  which  it  runs,  offered  somethmg  like  a 
Hoe  of  defence  ;**  and  accordingly  the  Komans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 
enemy.  Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,'*  covered  in  front  by  the 
deep  bed  of  the  AKa,  and  with  a  hUly  and  wooded  country  protecting  its  flank; 
while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 
ground  between  the  IuSb  and  the  Tiber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 
tbe  nver.    * 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothmg  of  overweening  rashness  or  of 
foDy ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  ^^  ^^^ 
between  the  two  armies ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generak  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  so  greater  than  they  were  at  Chisium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.  Sut  the  Gaulish  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as* 
Buled  ^e  right  of  the  Roman  position :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classes,  unused 
to  war,  and  untrained  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  were  appalled  by  the 
yelhy  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  agamst  uie  fearful  strokes  of  the  Kel^c  broadsword. 
The  right  of  the  Romans  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  ground ;  the  couise  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  m  their  flight  disordered  the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions  ;  and 
the  G-auls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  tot^v  routed. 
The  vanquished  fled  in  different  directions ;  those  on  the  left**  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Yeii ;  but  the  Gauls 
slaiijg^htered  them  in  heaps  on  tne  banks,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  their  jave« 
lins  m  the  river,  so  that  a  lai^  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.  The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled  towards  Rome ;  some  took  refuge  in 
a  thick  wood**  near  the  road,  and  Uiere  lay  hid  till  nightfall ;  the  rest  ran  with- 
out stopping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the  calamity. 

The  Gads  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far:  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavalry  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous ;  probably  be-  ^^  ^^^        ^ 
cause  th^  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  suppUed  ^^  <«  uw'Sa  ^ 
thenaselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country;  and  the  breed  of 
Tranaalpme  Ganl«  like  that  of  Britam,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 

"  It  10  well  kaown  that  to  identify  the  ikmoas  ciglianft  Veoohia  is  placed  about  two  miles  neanr 

Alia  with  any  existing  stream  is  one  of  the  hard-  to  Borne.    Both  descriptions  are  given  in  saeh 

est  pvobienia  of  Boman  toposraphj.   Virgil  and  detail  that  this  diversity  is  rather  peiplenng. 
livy  agree  ia  planng  it  on  Uie  left  bank  of  the       *  Livy,  V.  88.    IModoros,  XIVT 114. 
Tiber;  and  Livv^s  (tosoription  seems  as  precise       **  Livy,  V.  88.    Biodoms,  XIV.  114, 115. 
aa  soaaifaie,  for  ne  says  tixat  the  armies  met,  **  ad       **  Festos  in  ^  Lnoaria."    Tlie  wood,  aooord- 

nnaecimam  lapid^m,  qua  flumen  Alia  Cnista-  log  to  this  statement,  was  between  the  Salariaa 

minis  montibos  pnmto  deflnens  alveo  hand  road  and  the  Tiber.    This  shows  that  Sir  W. 

moltom  infra  yiam  Tiberino  amni  miscetur."  Qell  has  rightly  marked  the  old  Salarian  road 

V.  ar.    And  Waatphal  aooordingly  says  that  on  his  map.  where  he  makes  it  tnni  to  the  right 

"a<wwrt.hing  less  then  eleven  miles  hom  Rome,  over  the  hills  away  fh>m  the  Tiber,  about  two 

there  is  a  .small  brook  witii  high  banks,"  snd  miles  beyond  Osstel  Oiabileo.    Had  the  road 

that  *'  on  the  right  of  the  toad  at  this  spot  you  Ibllowed  the  low  grounds  near  the  river,  then 

see  the  vUags  of  Mardgliana  Veoohia."  p.  IVT.  eould  scarcely  have  been  a  wood  between  itaad 

fitat  i  Mmet  leeoooUe  this  with  Bur  W.  Qell's  the  Tiber,  for  the  ground  must  have  been  then 

map,  or  with  his  desoription  in  his  artiole  on  the  as  now,  nothing  but  a  great  expanse  of  meadows. ' 
Abate  faisiopQgmpby  of  Some ;  fiar  than  Mar- 
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drawing  of  their  war.obaiiola.  Beaded  they  wen  tiwaMohm  iwied  with  Ifaeir 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  hattle ;  and  it  was  of  importance"  to  eaek 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
shiin ;  for  these  were  the  proof  that  the  warrior  had  done  his  duty  in  the  battle, 
and  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil :  these  were  to  be  carried  home,  and 
preserved  to  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thns,  aceord* 
ing  to  the  account  <»  Diodorus,  the  Ganls  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  Bomans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
ThtwrniMTnoTn  te  cltizcns  of  the  military  age,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  had 
d«tedtk«c9ipUoL  retreated  Jo  Veii.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  effecting  what  Uiey  had  before  at- 
tempted m  vain,  and  wished  to  remain  at  Veii  as  their  future  country.  Of  Uie 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  as  the  Athenians  had 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes  ;*'  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  and 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  ne^hboring  citaea. 
But  it  was  resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel,*^  for  this,  as  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  m  a  manner  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation :  it  was 
the  spot  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  eioeely 
connected*  This  was  the  home  of  the  true  gods  of  Home,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Boman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended to  claim  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens ;  and  many  a  patrician,  ind^ant  at 
the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veii,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Borne,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a 
resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  gods,  which  he  felt  and  might 
justly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own. 

But  the  dtadel  might  be  taken ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 
hm  v«tai  vinb.  ^  msssacrcd ;  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  powers  of  Rome, 
^thd^  to  olS!i  '^  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  and 
destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  other  gods  had  pos- 
sessed the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans. 
Other  powers  and  other  rites  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  and  if  they 
fuled,  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  flamen  of  Quirinus,**  the  deified  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  Vestal  Vilnius,  who  watched  the  eternal  fire,  the  type  and  as- 
surance of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  what  was  left  must  be  so  hidden  that  no 
chance  should  ever  betray  it.  Accordingly  the  Flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterwards 
with  the  strictest  care  mm  every  pollution ;  and  whatever  they  could  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to.  Agylla  or  Cssre.  They  went  on  their  way,  said  the 
story ,^  on  foot ;  and  as  they  were  ascending  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons,  L.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children-in 
a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife 
and  children  to  alight,  and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
gins and  their  eternal  fire;  "For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  ''that  I  and  mme 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."    So  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carriage  to  Caere. 

**  Diodorus,  XIV.  116.    V.  29.    Strabo,  IV.  the  heads  of  their  enemies  resemble  what  is  ro- 

p.  197.    The  practice  of  catting  off  the  heads  of  lated  of  the  Ganls,  I  have  ventured  to  tnuuifer 

their  enemies,  and  of  preserving  them  in  their  to  the  latter  people  this  oostom  also. 

hooMS,  is  ascribed  dij^tly  to  the  Oaiils.    The  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  115.    Livy,  V.  40. 

presenting  them  to  the  general,  as  a  title  to  a  "  Diodoros.  XIV.  116.    liyy,  V.  89.    Floras 

share  of  the  spoil,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  says  that  the  loroe  which  ffarrisoned  the  Oapitol 

'  as  a  Scythian  custom  (IV.  64) ;  but  as  in  other  did  not  exceed  a  thouaana  men,  1. 18. 

respects  the  Scythian  customs  with  regard  to  **  livyi  V.  40.                  ^  livyi  V.  40, 
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>  the  Qaiib»  it  k  said,  hentatod  for  one  wliole  day^'  to  attoek  tlie  citj^ 
flnqpeeting  that  the  apparent  abiettoe  of  all  preparatioiia  for  de-  nMOMbatarBoM 
fence  waa  but  a  mare  to  eudce  them  to  venture  on  an  assault  rashly. 
Thna  the  Bomaiw  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  hwl  al- 
ready eaeaped,  and  the  Capitotine  HiU  was,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  aUow, 
pronsioned  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Gauls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appeiura 
established  themselves  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill,^  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruo- 
timi  raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Rome  with  their  wives  and  children, 
or  having  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refuge 
at  VeiL     The  flower  of  the  patHcians,  and  of  the  citiaens  of  me 


richer  classes  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  into  the  Capitol, 
to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  their  country's  gods.  The  flamen  of  Qui- 
rinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 
gods,^  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered 
unal^  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
burden  upon  those  whose  strength  allowed  them  to  defend  it.  They  would  not 
live  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  they  could  not 
serve  their  country  by  their  deeds,  they  wished  at  least  to  serve  it  by  thei^  deaths. 
80  they,  and  others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices^  in 
the  commonwealth,  met  together ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the  chief  pontifez,  recited  a 
solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  living,  themselves  and  the 
army  <^  the  Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Quirites.^  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress ;  they  who  had  held  curule 
offices,  in  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad  scarlet  border  ;^  they  who  had  won 

^  IHodoras  nuJces  them  hesitate   for  two  death  for  his  conntiy,  intended  to  offer  hfanself 

whol^  days,  and  thoa  to  enter  the  city  on  the  to  the  powers  of  death,  as  a  willing  victim  on 

fourth  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  an-  the  part  of  his  own  countrymen,  tliat  the  other 

cient  manner  of  reckoning.    The  cause  of  the  victims  required  by  fate  might  be  taken  f^om 

delay  may  indeed  be  a  kttle  misrepresented:  the  arm^  of  the  enemy.    To  have  prayed  for 

after  so  great  a  victory,  the  conquerors  indulged  victory  simply,  without  any  saoriiice  on  the  purl 

themselves  for  one  wnole  day,  as  we  can  readily  of  the  conquerors,  was  a  tempting  of  Nemesis ; 

anppoM,  in  excess,  and  in  plundering  all  the  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  then  the 

annroanding  eonntxy ;  and  if  their  leader  had  wrath  of  Nemesis  would  be  tamed  against  the 

pushed  on  to  Bome,  vet  the  force  which  he  enemy,  that  they  too  might  have  their  portion 

could  induoe  to  follow  nim  might  be  so  small,  of  evil.    The  devoted  offered  himself  "  diia 

m  to  make  him  afhud  to  oommenoe  an  attack  manibus  tellurique."    livy.  VIIL  9.    Striody, 

imon  ao  lazge  a  city.    But  it  seems  certain  that  the  du  manes  were  the  spirits  of  a  man's  own 

the  delay  was  of  one  day  only,  and  not  of  two.  ancestors,  but  they  are  addressed  here  as  rep- 

Polybins  savs  that  the  Gauls  took  Bome  three  resentatives  of  the  powers  of  death  generally. 

days  alter  tne  battle '.  that  is.  after  the  interval  Tellus  is  of  course  the  notion  of  the  grave. 

<^one  whole  day.    H.  18.    And  the  statement  *"  The  toga  prsetexta,  or  bordered  toga.    The 

of  Verrius  Fla'ccus,  preserved  by  Gellius,  V.  17,  toga.  It  is  welTknown,  was  rather  a  shawl  than 

and  whiefa  has  all  the  precision  of  a  quotation  a  rooe,  but  the  word  shawl  would  suit  so  iU 

fh>m  some  official  record,  says,  "  post  diem  ter-  with  our  associations  of  ancient  Bome,  that  it 

tium  ^us  die!  urbem  captam  esse."  would  not  be  worth  while  to  introduce  it.    The 

*■  Diodorus,  XrV.  115.  triumphal  toga,  toga  picta,  was  like  a  rich  In- 

^  Oc  Ttfr  iXXmf  BiBw  !cf c7(,  is  Platoroh^s  ex-  diaa  shawl  workedwith  figures  of  various  ool- 

presaion^  after  mentioning  the  departure  of  the  on ;  it  was  thrown  over  the  tunica  palmata,  the 

Vestal  Virgins.    Gamillus,  21.  coat  or  trock  worked  with  fl^nires  of  palm 

**  Qni  eurules  geeserant  magistratus.    lavy,  branches,  probablv  in  gold.    The  sella  curulis 

V.  41.  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  seat  or  body  of 

^  Plntarch,  Osmillos,  SI.   livy  mentions  this  the  chariot,  iifpos^  and  when  used  by  the  on- 

aoooont,  though  he  does  not  expressly  adopt  it.  rule  magistrates  at  their  tribunals,  implied  that 

V.  41.    I  have  borrowed  the  "  carmen  devotio-  they  shared  in  the  imperium   or  sovereign 

ma,^  the  form  in  which  the  old  men  devoted  power  held  of  old  by  the  kings,  oae  mark  of 

themselves,  frcm  the  story  of  Deeius  in  the  which  wss  the  being  Dome  in  a  oWiot  instead 

great  Latin  war.    B»  who  devoted  himself  to  of  walking  on  foot. 
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tritDnphs,  in  ilieir  robes  of  trknipfa  orerkid.  with  eidbroiderj  of  ouuqr  ^itors 

and  with  palm  branches  of  goM,  and  took  their  seats  each  jom  his  irory  dMir  of 
magistracy  in  the  gateway  of  his  boose.  When  the  Ganls  saw  these  aged  aen 
in  tnis  array  of  mi^ty,  sitting  motionless  amidst  the  coofusioB  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  lodced  upon  them  as  more  than  human,^^  and  one  of  the 
solcQers  drew  near  to  M.  Papinns,  and  besan  to  stroke  reFerently  his  long  white 
beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  mmister  of  tne  gods,  could  not  eodnie  the  touch  of 
profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  £he  G^aufoiver  the  head  with  his  irory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rsge  and  the  thint  of 
blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his  sword ;  his 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  tbeir  tow, 
were  o£fered  up  as  victims  to  1^  powers  c^  death. 

The  enemy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  appearaoce  of 
«^v^  tf  hh  ckpi.  the  Capitoline  Hill  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged 
^  of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  ooBditMn. 

The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  Uie  houses  built  up  aeainst  it,  or  hj 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  places,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the  hill ;  and  there  was 
one  only  access  to  the  summit  from  below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
By  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  8t<Hi&  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  f  and  after  this  attempt  they  contented  themselves  with  Uock- 
ading  the  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighboring  country  of 
Latium.  It  is  ^ven  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  <^  Italy ;  and  a 
Gaulish  army  is  reported  to  have  reached  Apulia,*  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engaged  in  blockading  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veii  had  recovered  from  their 
first  panic,  and  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  reorganized. 
Qyjtoi^iSidMd'^M.  It  was  desirable  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between 
"*  them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol ;  and  a  young  man  nancied 

Pontius  Cominius'^  undertook  the  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Veii, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the  cliff  into  the  Capitol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  state  of  things  at  Yeii,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  unhurt  But 
when  the  morning  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down ;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  torn  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  one  treading  on  them  or  clinging  to  them  for  support.  So,  being  thus 
made  aware  that  the  cliff  was  not  impracticable,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded ;  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.  In  silence  and  in  darkness  the  Gaub 
made  their  wav  up  the  cliff;  no  sentinel  perceived  them;  even  the  watch-dogs, 
said  the  stoiy,*^  heard  them  not,  and  gave  no  alarm.  But  on  the  part  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  geese  kept,  which  were  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  their 
distress  for  food,  tbs  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  ffeese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings ;  and 
M.  Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capitol  hard  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword  and  shidd,  and  called  to  his  comrades, 

*  Primo  nt  deoB  venerati  dekide  at  homines  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Boathein  Italy.  He  en- 
dflspicaid  interfeoore.  Aactor  de  viria  iUoatr.  listed  aome  of  them,  and  theae  were  perhaps 
In  GamiUo.  the  verj  Ganls  whom  he  afterwarda  fi«nt  into 

*  lAwYt  V.  48.  Greeoe  to  aid  the  LaoedsmooiaDa  agaioat  ^la- 

*  pLodoma.  ZIV.  117.    It  was  apparently  minondaa.    Jnatin.  XX.  5. 
&ia  port»m  of  the  Ganla  whioh  offered  ita  aen^  **  IHodoroa,  XI  v.  116. 

ioeato  DionyBinawhile  hewaaeDg^inhis       '^Utj,\.4J.    Btodomi,  ZIV.  US. 
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and  nm  to  tile  edge  of  the  cliff.  And  behold  a  Gaul  had  just  reached  the  snm* 
mit,  when  M arena  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed  the  rim  of  his  shield  into  his 
face,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.  The  Gaul,  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him ;  and  the  rest  were  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
arms  to  ding  moreclosely  to  the  rock,  and  so  the  Romans,  who  had  been  roused 
by  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capitol  was  saved.  Then 
all  so  honored  the  brare  deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his  own.  scanty  store  one  day*s  allowance  o%food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  com, 
and  a  n^easure  contdning  five  ounces  in  weight  of  wine."  Historically  true  ia  the 
sabetanee,  these  stories  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  it>mantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in 
relating  them,  fall  into  tKe  tone  of  the,  poetical  legends.  * 

Six  months,**  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months,"*  accord- 
ing toothers,  did  the  Gams  continue  to  blockade  the  Capitol.  The  n«GMbi«c«iT«ftMM 
aeknees  of  a  Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are' told,  shake  them  from  Sl^iLdTite*  %• 
thcff  purpose ;  the  plunder  which  might  be  gained  in  other  yet  *'«**^ 
uBwasted  districts  of  Italy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  hold  out  even  for  a  small  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  six  or  eight 
months?^  Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;**  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,"^ 
to  accept  the  offer,  because  they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  Illyrian 
blood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans ;  and  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected  from  the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  from  the 
taieasnres  which  had  been  carried  in%o  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every 
part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.  Even  in  ao. 
cepting  these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admitting  to  mercy  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  His  weights,  said  the  Roman  story,* 
were  unfah* ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  Sulpicius,  complfdned  of  the 
fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the 
Uibune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best  repre- 
sented by  an  analogous  English  proverb,  **  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall."** 

Thus,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  event,  the  Gauls  returned 
from  their  inroad  into  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  o-_,„,a^^rt^ 
gtery.  n&i  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating,  the  na-  •gvJJj*  «•*•«'' 
tions  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assiul  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
fectly proba'ble  ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  stragglers  were  cut  off,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  These  sto- 
ries were  exaggerated,  as  was  natural ;  and  by  degrees  the  Romans  clamed  the 
glory  of  them  for  themselves.  We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of 
that  monstrous  falsehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retained  its  hold 
on  Roman  history.     After  the  retreat  of  tlie  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  country- 

•  <*QixtftKrio8  Vint"     lAvy,  V.  67.     The  •»  If  the  Gauls  stayed  In  Rome  for  so  long  a 

qaartarina,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  seztarins.  time,  they  must  have  left  it  in  the  middle  of  wm- 

was  the  tirenty-fourth'itart  of  the  oongins ;  ana  ter.    Now  it  is  said  that  they  hastened  on  their 

M  the  eongins  oootauiea  ten  pounds*  weight  of  way  homewards,  because  their  own  oountiy  was 

water,  the  qiuiTtanna  contained  Ave  onncee.   It  invaded  by  the  Venetians ;  but  barbarians  would 

was  a  little  more  ibtsai  the  half  of  the  Qreek  oo-  soaroely  choose  the  depth  of  winter  fbr  an  ente^ 

tyle.  prise  of  this  sort. 


"  floras,  1. 18.  ••  Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 

••Polyf      ""         *  "    '" '•      ••  " 

y,  "sev 
eight." 


•*  Poly  bitts.  n.  22,  and  Plntaieh  in  CtaniD.  80,       "  Polybias,  11. 18. 
say,  "sevcn.^'    flarviys,  .^^a.  VIU.  652,  aays       ■•  livy,  V.  48. 
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men  who  bad  advanoed  into  Apulia,  returned  from  their  expedition,  and  found 
the  Romans  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  do  them  any  harm ;  but  as  they  were  on 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people  of  Caere,  or  Agylla,  laid  an 
ambush  for  them,  and  cut  off,  it  is  said,  the  whole  party.**  To  enhance  the  merit 
of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  be  the  same  party 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol  f^  and  it  was  added  that  the  people  of  Caere  recor* 
ered  the  very  gold  which  had  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Rome.  But  the 
glory  of  such  a  trophy  could  not  be  feft  to  strangers ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  Camillus  who  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  time 
after  their  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city**  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil  Lastly, 
the  story  was  to  be  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride  ;  Rome**  was 
never  ransomed  at  all ;  Camillus  appeared  with  the  ledons  from  Veil  just  as  the 
gold  was  being  weighed  out ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  n^xt  day  defeated  them  so 
totally  on  their  way  home,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  that  he 
left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  falsification,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of  victories  and  tnumphs 
which  appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memorials. of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  and  the  neighboring^  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  passed  away ;  how  the  second  period  of  Roman  histoiy 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs  the  beginnings  of 
tiie  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful  thouf  h  so 
visionary,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  times  of  the  kmgs ;  how  fainUy  we 
can  trace  the  formation  of  that  great  fabric  of  dominion  and  policy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  find  well-nigh  m  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  tms  nistory. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

HIBTOEY,  FOEEIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  FEOM  THE  YEAB  865  TO  878-EOMB  AFTES 
THE  BETBEAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ITS  WEAKNESS,  AND  THE  GBBAT  MISEBT  OF 
THE  COMMONS— POPULABITY  AND  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS— WAB8  WITH  THE 
NEIGHBOBINO  NATIONS. 


*A9tnmtv¥  U  rd  xotyJv,  Imhi^  mvnlts  oS  Pd^fia^i  U  r%s  x^s    MXioy,   J<cMft(^yr»  ii3df  fSw 

TBVOTDiDn,  L  89. 

Livr  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invaaion  of  the  Gauls  by  con- 
^  ii  trastin^  what  he  calk  its  greater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the 
"*  obscunty  of  the  period  which  had  preceded  it.    True  it  b,  that 

*  DlodoniB,  XIV.  117.  home  tiU  the  flrBt  beginning  of  Bpring,  CamEIiu 
**  Strabo,  v.  p.  290.  may  then  have  obtained  some  advantages  over 

*  Dtodoma,  aIV.  117.    The  name  of  the  city    theae  iaat  in  their  retreat,  and  may  have  ob> 
la  wholly  corrupt,  Ohtd^Ktov.  tained  a  triumph.    In  thia  case  the  exaggerstioa 

**  livy,  V.  49.    If  the  Ganla  who  were  be-  or  oonAision  was  easy,  that  the  GauU,  after  a 

neoing  the  Capitol  reoeived  their  ransom,  and  stay  of  eight  months  in  Eome,  were  atlast  drirea 

wiudrew  from  Some  before  the  end  of  the  au-  out  by  GEmiiUns ;  the  period  of  their  stay  in 

tom,  while  others  of  their  countrymen  remained  Italy  being  mistaken  for  that  of  their  ooeap^ioo 

in  Italy  through  the  winter,  and  did  not  return  of  Borne. 
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there  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public  records  such  as  bad  been  caused 
by  tbe  burning  of  the  city ;  and  althougn  many  invaluable  monumrata  perished 
io  the  great  fire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times  of  Sylla,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and 
in  some  instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historians^ 
so  that  all  knowledge  of  tl^^eir  contents  was  not  lost  to  tbe  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  tbe  first  institution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
there  are  no  independent  contemporary  historians,  the  mere  existence  of  public 
documents  afiTords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they  give  no  evidence :  they  are 
neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promxilgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists  of 
Camillus  and  of  the  other  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  ^events,  that 
at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it.' 

l%e  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  a^in  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  returned  Th^R«iJn^  m««d  t* 
from  Caere ;  and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  ca-  SSTiS^SiiDrS 
faunity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  S.uS'JlSp!;  JS! 
But  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  to  Veil  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  "^•»*— •• 
and  'who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  their  only  country ;  at  Veil 
they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  patricians,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which 
ihej  would  be  the  original  citizens.'  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
as  most  have  insured  its  ruin ;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Camillus  were  most  effectual 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  Veii  should  be  utterly  abandoned :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what  time  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  discover.  It  may  be  true,*  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possesion  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he 
had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties ; 
he  may  also,  in  such  a  dme  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from  the  cit^,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
service,  both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and,  perhaps,  in  harassing  their 
rear  after  they  began  to  retreat.  And  if  after  these  exploits  he  had  led  back  his 
party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
his  heart  was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
received  as  jo3rfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar  circumstances  received  Alci- 
biades  f  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily  reversed,  and  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
like  Cicero's  in  after-timeis,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 
Still  more  would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile  repaired 
to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  consider- 
That  is.  they  would  be  the  boi^hen  or  pa-  received.  Bat  a  Bense  of  his  great  aervices,  and 
tiioiana  of  Veii,  and  around  them  a  new  plebe  of  the  neoeasitiea  of  the  commonwealth,  over- 
OT  oommoDB  would,  in  process  of  time,  be  formed,  powered  all  other  considerations,  and  the  peo- 
juat  aa  they  themselves  had  grown  up  beside  pie  did  receive  him  with  enthusiasm.— 43eeXen- 
the  patricians  of  Borne.  ophon,  Hellenic.  I.  4.     How  refreshing  ia  it, 

•  See  livf,  V.  4S,  44.  after  the  vagueness  and  uncertaintiea  of  uie  Ro- 

*  *  When  Aicibiades  returned  to  Athens  in  the    man  traditions  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  naiv 
2Sth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  after  his  sue-    rative  of  a  contemponuy  historian,  even  when. 
oeaeea  in  the  Hellespont  and  in  Tnrace,  he  had    like  Xenophon,  he  is  fitr  below  tha  highest 
sfliver  been  ibrmauy  i^caQed  ftx>m  exile,  and    standard  or  excellence  1 
doabled,  a4  fn^  it  ia  said,  how  he  should  be 
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able  poition  of  tbe  soldiers  wbo  bad  made  Yeii  tbw  refi^.  Tben  may  bare 
followed  the  discussioii  whether  these  soldiers  should  return  to  their  isaimirjmea. 
at  Yeii,  or  whether  all  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  CamUlus  and  tbe 
patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would  naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate^ 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  whtcb  lUMne 
alone  could  be  the  object ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true*  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  w<»xis  of  a  centu- 
rion, who,  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century,  and  having  oecasioa 
to  halt  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  *'  I^b* 
thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at/* 

The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  be^  prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
«•  fMMUnt  >MB«-  ^^  commons  having  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many^ 
VSi!iSS!^'!i^  ^^^^  refused  to  quit  Yeii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstruct,  as 
^^^  well  as  they  codd,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sites  of  the  temples^  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  nuns, 
their  limits  were  again  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies  were  performed 
to  expiate  the  pollution  which  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profoned  by 
the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved ;  the  lituus'  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus^ 
with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
Hie  day*  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  16th,  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  the  pon- 
tifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  AlP^' remaining  records 
were  sought  for ;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings, 
and  some  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and  with  Uie 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence ;  and  parts  of  the  laws  were  again 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large ;  but 
the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone 
were  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  all  diligenee ;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  their  old  direction :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  the  division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacraria 
or  chapels  of  the  ArgeL  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  property 
were  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground ;  so  that 
the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  4he  cloacss  did  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish'*  roofing 
materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense :  and  Niebuhr  coDJeetnres 
that  these  were  chiefly  obtamed  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Yeii,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  proposed  seat  of  the  secession  unmhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 

*  See  the  speeoh  aaoribed  to  CunHlas  in  Llvy,  >*  livy,  V.  66,  tep^nk  pablSce  pnebxtR  eat.  We 
Y.  61-64.  know  from  Comehns  I>iepoB,  quoted  by  Pliny, 

*  The  etory  is  given  by  livy,  V.  56,  and  by  Hint.  Natar.  XVI.  10,  §  86,  that  the  homes  m 
Flutaroh.  Gamilliia,  82.  Borne  were  rooied  with  wood  (BhingleB)^ow]i 

^  *  Signifer,  etatae  aignum  hie  maaebiiniia  op-   to  the  time  of  the  war  with  I^hos.    JEither, 
time.  then,  tegnla  is  a  general  word  in  this  paasage  of 

^  livy,  v.  60.  li^yi  signifyinff  rooihi^  materials,  whether  of 


'  Platarch,  CamiUna,  8S.    DionyBtai,  XIV.  6.  shinglee  or  of  tilea :  or  if  it  mean  tiles  strictly; 

Tngm,  Mai.  we  must  anppoee  tnat  the  people  did  not  li£s 

*  QeUiaa^.  17.    livy,  VL  1.  the  hibor  of  ntchhig  them  from  Veil,  and  pr»- 

^  Livy,  Yl.  1.  ihrred  to  use  woo<L  sfiotrding  to  their  f 

"» livy,  V.  66.  pcMtioa. 
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contribate  at  the  same  timd  to  die  rebuilding  of  Rome.  Btone  and  timber  m%li& 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  by  any  man  from  any  public  lands,  provided  he  M9 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  vithin  the  year.  But  with  all  tneee 
tids  the  buildioff  fell  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  jt  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given  for  completing  it  within 
the  year  would  m  many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  a^n  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Qreece  and  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  freat  battle  caused 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.  The  deieat  ron  imw  mim  adda 
at  the  Alia  bad  been  bloody :  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  *»»**»«*»p*»f'^ 
after  skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuse  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
have  preferred  remaining  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  the^  was  a 
large  subject"  population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  is,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Yeii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasionea 
by  tibe  Gauls,  and  to  convert  subjects,  who  woUld  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  ddzens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  Accord- 
inglv,  they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens :  each 
h^  of  a  family  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  m 
fall  property,  and  set  with  landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores, 
which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  mat 
number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes*^  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  m  point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronological  order 
m  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  Hiey  are  all  placed,  TiMa6i|kboriB«pM»b 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  SuS^STSTS 
in  the  first  year  after  tne  retreat  of  the  Gauls :  in  that  year  the  «*«-•■*«««» 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their  grants  of  land :  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
voting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened  two  years"  later.  The  magistrates 
itiU,  as  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  oflice  on  the  first  of  July  ;^  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  eomitia"  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed ill-luck  of  their  magistracy ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  were 
held  by  an  interrex,  a  fact  which  of  itseUf  confutes  the  story  of  Gamillus'  pretended 
dictatorship :  for  had  be  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
tales  of  his  exploits,'*  the  comitia  would  naturally  have  been  held  by  him,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an  interregnum.  But  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  tribunes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  the  favor- 
ite  season  for  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponneaians  into  Attica,  the 

"  livy,  VI.  4,  calls  the  new  citizens,  "  qui    msiui  themselves,  and  their  lan^naffe  and  rell- 
Veientiom  Gapenatianume  ao  Faliscoram  i>er  ea    gion  both  bore  a  considerable  afBUuty  to  those 


bella  traoslbc^rant  ad  Bomanoe."    Individual  of  Home. 

deeerten  oomd  not  be  namerons  enongh  to  form  ^  Liv^)  VI.  6. 

£>ar  tribes:  but  when  the  cities  of  Veil  and  Cf»-  ^  That  is,  it  took  place  at  the  next  oensos, 

peoa  were  hard-pressed,  their  territory,  inhab-  which  was  taken  in  the  year  868 :  the  preceding 

ited  chiefly  by  a  suhrject  population,  vcaToiirai  in  censors  having  been  appointed  m  the  year  868. 

Hm  peUtieal  language  of  Greece,  would  be  likely  LivyjJ(^.  81. 

to  revolt  or  submit  to  the  Bomans.    The  new  ^  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  sud,  for  at 

'ettizens  oould  scarcely  have  been  Etruscans,  as  least  sixty  yean  after  this  period.    Bee  livy, 

Uie  difference  of  language  would  then  have  pre-  VIII.  20. 

Mated  a  serious  barrier  to  their  union  with  the  "  livy,  VI.  1. 

SomaDs ;  but  if  they  were  1?yrrhenian  Pelas-  *  See  livy,  VI.  1,  and  Plutarch,  Camillus,  81. 

gums,  they  were  of  the  same  stock  ae  the  lU^ 
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Komans  were  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  hosdla  attacks  on  erery  ade ;  thw  for* 
lorn  condition,  it  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
assail  them.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  pre- 
served to  ns,^*  the  people  of  Ficulea,  Fidenes,  and  other  places  round  about,  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  command  of  Livius  Postumius,  the  dictator,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  fled  before  them ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  7  th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight.^  This,  howeyer,  is 
an  unceitain  story,*'  in  some  respects  improbaoie,  and  connected  at  any  rate  with 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de- 
structive mroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemioans. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced 
into  Latium  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium,"  which  stood  on  a  sort  of 
spur  of  high  ground,  Amning  out  from  the  -very  southern  extremity  of  the  Albaa 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  the  military  trib- 
unes, and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  camp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  Camillua 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  taking  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear  arms, 
hastened  from  Rome  by  a  night-march,**  and  appeared  at  day-break  on  the  rear 
of  the  Volscians.  Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes  made  a 
sally,  and  the  Volscians,  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
army,  probably  from  Tarquinii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  besieging  Sutriiun.  Camillua  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way,**  said  the  story  of  his  exploits,  he  met  the  citizens 
of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  their  lives.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  told 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  bis  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  plunder :  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 
place,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  slill  greater  number  of  prisoners ;  and 
Sutrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story,  "  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  affain."** 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with  these  details  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus  by  his  genius  in  this  memorable 
year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were 
checked,  and  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  after-ages  proves  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themselves 

*  By  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  VI.  18.  ed.  Miiller,  of  Tutuls  and  the  female  alaves,  which  is  mi- 

and  partly  by  Macrobius,  Satomal.  1. 11.  dently  fiibnloua. 

••  Poplifugia.  ■  Piodonw,  XIV.  117.    livy,  VI.  a. 

"^  It  10  unoertain,  because  a  different  aooonnt  "  The  resemUanoe  of  this  story  to  that  of 

of  the  origin  of  the  Poplifagia  is  ^ven  by  Mao-  Cincinnatus  is  obvious,  and  is  very  saspicions. 

robins,  Satnrnal.  III.  2,  and  by  Oionysms,  II.  Livy  merely  describes  the  victory  of  CamiUns, 

66,  and  because  we  know  how  little  reliance  is  without  saying  anv  thing  ofthe  previous  danger, 

to  be  placed  on  stories  pretending  to  account  Plutarch  makes  tke  Ln^ns  to  nave  joined  ^e 

for  the  ori^n  of  old  traaitional  usages  or  festi-  Vobcians,  but  he  expressly  says  that  Caminaa 

vals.  It  is  miprobable,  because  FidensB  had  been  marched  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  military  trib- 

taken  and  colonized  by  the  Bomans  forty  years  unes,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy .^-Gft 

eariier,  and  from  that  time  forward  piays  no  znillosj  84. 

part  in  history,  and  because  Ficulea  is  never  ^  I^vy,  VI.  8.  Plutarch,  Camillua,  86. 

mentioned  at  all  after  the  times  of  the  Roman  *  The  very  passage  fh>m  whidi  this  line  is 

kings.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  Fidenis  should  taken,  in  Bhiuupear^s  Heniy  VI.  Part  I.  shows 

have  had  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  peculiar  how  httle  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poetkal 

to  the  Latin  towns ;  unless^  indeed,  we  suppose  version  of  events  in  themselves  historicaL  Tha 

that  it  had  joined  some  Latin  confederacy  smce  line  refers  to  the  capture  of  Bonen  by  th«  Maid 

the  fidl  of  the  Roman  power,  and  was  now  be-  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery  by  Taloot  on  the 

oome  Jiatin.    Further,  the  story  of  the  FidMUr  same  day;  Doth  the  capture  and  recapture  beingi 

tian  diiitator  is  mixed  up  with  the  fiunous  legend  as  every  one  knows,  luike  purely  inu^inaij. 
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wlieii  attaeked  bj  two  etmoiea  at  onoe  in  tke  hour  of  their  moat  axtsesie  belp* 
leaancBB  and  depreaaioa. 

It  were  a  mere  wearying  of  the  reader's  patience  to  follow  lAry  through  tba 
detaOa  of  Uie  petty  wars  o?  this  period— details  which  cannot  be  rc^^arded  as  hia* 
tovieal,  and  which,  eren  thoij^h  true,  would  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  enough 
to  trace  generally  Rome's  foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her  ipreat  interud 
f<eflpeiieration. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  l^ber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded. Nepete  and  Sntrium,  which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
or  four  years  before  the  Gaulish  iarasion,'^  and  were  the  border  it^.  1^*11^  J 
towns  of  the  Roman  domimon,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story 
of  Oamillus,  attacked  by  the  Etruscaus ;  once,  as  we  have  se^,  in  866,  and  again 
in  869.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  869,  and 
immediately  recoyered.*^  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  affiiir,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  they  were  probably  elad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  years ;  which  was  no  less  wdcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  l^ber  we  hear  of  wars  with  the  Yolscians  generally, 
almost  every  year,  and  particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  r,  Hmito  «o  hm  ka 
The  scene  of  action  was  commonly  the  neighborhood  of  Satricum,  ^-k*'*^™^' 
a  town  which  lay  between  Velitrae  and  Antium."*  Satricum  had  originally  been 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  JSqut- 
ana  and  Yolscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  the  Gaulish  mvasion,  revolted  from  them,""  and  was  now  again 
beeome  Volscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Oanullns  in  869,**  and  a 
Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Aoain,  however,  it 
waa  lost  in  873,"  and  held  for  five  years  by  the  Vokcians ;  alter  whieh  time^ 
when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  Satricum  was  to 
have  been  restored,  it  was  buned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,**  who  had 
been  allied  with  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from,  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  thirty  years  earlier.  Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  bat 
now  even  Satricum  could  not  be  maintained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged ;  but  it  most 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  858,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Yolscians  ;**  or  else  it  must  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  Bola,**  amidst  the  calamity 
ci  ihe  Gaulish  invasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
the  Romans  whilst  the  Yokcians  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satricum,  neady 
five-and-twenty  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 

But  the  pculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gktula,  consisted  in  her  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.  Au«i«d  i»iirti«H  tr 
EQtherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  the  ^uians  and  Yolscians,  the  R««»-'^  !*«*■» 
alBance  of  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  with  the  Romans  had  remained  unbroken. 
It  b  true  that  some  of  the  thirtv  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 
beaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since  been  conquered  by  the  JSquians  and 
Yolscians  :**  and  thus  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been  vnr« 

*  8m  elu».  xviU.  «  Livy,  VI.  28. 
»  liTjr,  VI.  9, 10.  "  livj,  VI.  88. 

-  "  Its  pOBition  is  imknoim :  the  Italiftn  anti-  "  livj,  V.  16. 

qnarics  fixH  at  a  Ixtde  plMe  oanedConoa,  on  the  **  Gamillae  is  made  to  leoover  BctU  fbom  tba 

edge  of  the  Selva  di  Nettnno,  in  the  supposed  JSqaisus,  in  the  year  866.    Livj.  VI.  S.     II 

line  of  the  old  rood  ttcm  Velitnd  to  Astnra  and  most  therefore  have  been  ^reviotuly  lost. 

Antium.     Bat  nothing  exists  bevond  a  few  *«  Of  the  thirty  Latin  oities  enumerated  J^ 

shapeless  nuns,  whieh  can  determine  nothing.  IHonysius,  eight  are  mentioned  by  livy  or  D(^ 

Westphal,  p.  40.  onysius  as  having  been  conquered  by  the  Vol* 

*  Diodoms,  XIV.  lOS.  seiaDs  under  the  oommand  01  Coriolanus ;  Val- 

*  livy,  VI.  S,  16.  itm  also  became  Volsdaain  the  oeune  of  the 
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toally  at  an  end :  and  wbSe  aome  of  the  Latin  statoa  were  beoottie  jSqakm  or 
Yolscian,  or  bad  drawn  around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  the  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ;  others,  like  Tuscithim,  were,  from  the 
equal,  become  no  more  than  the-  dependent  allies  of  Roifte :  for  instance,  Prse- 
neste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  most  tnom  its  position  have  becMie  iBquian,  and  Tibur 
stood  aloof,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  supposition  by 
the  reason  of  the  case ;  and  external  testimony,"*  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against 
it  The  JBquians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  breach 
in  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies  open  close  below  Prseneste,  and  may  have  oecn- 
pied  Pedum  in  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills ;  nay,  they 
may  have  even  taken  Bola  within  the  mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  Prseneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  wbde 
power  of  Sylla,  may  have  remained  in  perfect  security ;  and  as  the  Hemicans 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of  the  .^uians  when  they  estalK 
lished  themselves  on  Algidus,  so  Tibur  and  Preeneste,  safe  in  their  mountain- 
holds,  may  have  continued  to  belong  to  Latium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection ;  and  that 
thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remuning  statea 
of  the  Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another :  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each 
particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command  manv  times  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  and  Prseneste  bad  risen,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  different  footing ;  that  Prseneste 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  treaty  of  Sp. 
Wan  «Mi  tiM  LMfB  Cassius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Hemioans,  was  either  imperfectly 
iiaiM.-FtMMte.  observed,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  yearB. 
Latin  and  Hemican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
aimies  of  theVolscians  f  then  the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par- 
tieular  states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome,*"  in  alliance  with  the  Vol* 
sdans ;  and  Lanuvium,"*  and  above  all,  Prseneste,^  are  especially  noticed  as  tak* 
ing  a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum,^  though 
on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome :  and  so  also  did 

wan  with  the  Opioan  nations ;  and  others  of  the  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  843.  {lAvj  lY.  51.) 

thirty  which  are  not  noticed  again  in  history,  The  Latin  and  Hemican  hinds  are  ravaged  by 

wwe,  in  all  probalnlity,  destroyed.  the  ^nians  or  Volsoians  in  846  (Li-vy.  Iy. 

**  livy  says  that  "  the  Latins  and  HemicflOB,  65),  in  84J>  (id.  IV.  58),  and  the  Hemietti  laada 

■inoe  the  battle  at  the  lake  BegiUus,  had  re-  in  842.    (la.  IV.  51.)    The  Latins  and  Herni> 

mained  futhM  to  Borne  for  nearly  a  oentory  cans  annoance  the  intended  invasion  of  the 

without  interruption."    VI.  2.    Tlus,  as  a  gen-  Opioan  nations  in  88S  and  884  (Livy,  IV.  28, 87), 

eral  statement,  and  one  dearly  in  some  respects  and  in  292  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the 

Inaccurate,  may  not  }>e  entitled  to  much  weight;  Unds  ravaged  by  the  VoiBoians  were  thoae  of 

bat  a  variety  of  incidental  notices  in  the  ac-  the  Prsnestines,  GablEDS,  and  Tuseulans  (Livy, 

aounts  of  the  several  years,  seem  to  ixnply:that  III.  8) :  the  three  people  belonging  all  sake  at 

the  alliance  between  the  three  nations,  BonlaQs,  that  period  to  the  Latm  confdderaoy. 

Latins,  and  Hemicans,  lasted  without  any  mar  "  livy,  VI.  7, 18. 

tarial  ehange  down  to  the  Qaulish  war.    iMans  "  livy,  VI.  80,  82,  88. 

and  Hemicana  joined  Camillus  agunst  Voil  in  **  Livy,  VI.  21. 

S6».    (livy,  V.  19.)     Ferentinnm,  when  taken  ^  Livy,  V.  21,  22,  37,  «t  «Mf  ^ 

ftwn  tlie  Voboiaiifl,  was  given  to  thitfHwnissna  ^  livy,  VL  21,  85,  28. 


ckMKXXv:]  mmiAL  ixmBBa  tisr 

Oahiaiid  LMrieL*  li  nifiy  be  well  eoncaved  how  greafly  iUs  altered  daipoeitimi 
of  the  Latins  added  to  the  diatrese  of  the  Boman  commona.  F<Mr  sooie  yeanpaet 
Latium  had  borne  the  bnin^  of  the  ravaging  incursions  of  the  iElquians  and  Voi* 
scians ;  its  aid  had  enabled  the  Booians  to  carry  the  war  at  tunes  into  the  ene* 
miea'  country*  while  their  own  territory  had  reated  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  the  Roman  territory  being  ravaged  m  all  du^tions  by  the  Yolscians  ;^  and  on 
<«e  occasioa^  the  Pr»nestines,  having  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Hber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  Uie  attacks  of  other  enemieB, 
at  last  even  crossed  the  Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  yery  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstMices  any  gleam  of  victoiy  would  be  doubly  welcomed  ;  and 
an  inscription  in  the  Ci^toP  long  recorded  the  successful  campaign  of  T.  Qoino- 
tius  Cincioaatus,  who  having  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the 
Prssnestinea,  marched  out  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia,  chased  them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed 
niae  of  their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with 
which  the  Saxon  kings  of  £ngland  sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The  Prsdnestines  were  in  the 
fiekl  again'  the  venr  next  year  ;^  and  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  foreign  affidrs  eon- 
tiooed  to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  ate 
ecmcemed  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  the  prospect  at  home  was  not  overclouded  merely ;  it  was  the  very  de^ 
€St  darkness  of  misery.  It  has  been  well  said  that  lonir  periods  of  ,  ,  ^.  ._ 
genenu  sunenng  make  far  less  impression  on  our  mmds,  than  the  tetnv  of  tk«  bomb 
short  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per-  "^""""^ 
iah ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- 
shedding,  but  we  are  much  too  patient  to  the  greater  misery  and  greater  sim 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  are  false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose,  aad 
their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  but  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the 
evil  derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount  of  its  own  enormitv. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  the  details  of  the  daily  and  hoarh* 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  tiie  whole  me 
of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  the  mischief :  how  constant  poverty  and^  insult,  long  endured 
as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  some- 
thing yet  worse  than  pain,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings ;  how  they  dull 
the  understanding  and  poison  the  morals ;  how  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  oooi- 
bined  are  the  parents  of  universal  suspicion ;  how  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasicHi  offers  into  merciless  crueitT ;  how 
slaves  become  naturally  liars ;  how  they  whose  condition  denies  them  all  noble 
enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves, 
with  a  brute's  recklessness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures ;  how  the  domestic 
circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  at  length  corrupted,  and 
in  the  place  of  natural  affection  ^nd  parental  care,  there  is  to  be  seen  only  self- 
ishness and  unkindness,  and  no  other  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  thdr 
children,  than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
that  society  which  they  have  found  their  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long 
working  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible :  a  revolution 
may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation*  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  one  which 

'  livy,  VI.  21,  S5,  86.    «  Llvy,  VI.  81..  Prom  Jove  and  all  the  gods  this  &yor  did  b»> 

**  Uvy,  VI.  88.  &U, 

*  Liy^-,  VI.  89,  and  FeatoB  in  "  Triens.'*  The  That  TitoB  Qoino^  aometime  Some'a  eaptala- 

mseriptioQ,  as  Niebuhr  has  restored  %  ran  genaral^ 

thus :  Kine  towna  did  in  nine  dajra  aasault  and  tiribs 

Joppiter,  atqae  Bivi  omnea  hoc  dederont,  withal. 

Ut  mia  QnuMattpa.dictatar  Bpimmaa  .  *  livy,  VL  80. 

Oppida  noTem  ^boa  noven  ci^wrat 


aiS  BBBTOBT  OP  Ban^  [OBAr.ZZ?. 

was  beginniikg  lo  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sim ;  bnt  it  eaanot  restoM  Mfe 
to  tlie  morally  dead ;  and  its  iU  snccesa,  as  if  in  thia  line  of  erils  no  curae  ahould 
be  wanting,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppreasora  aa  a  defence  of  their  own  iniquity^  and 
a  reaaon  for  perpetuating  it  forever. 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 
ouM«  oTtht  dbtmt;  checked  in  time,  when  it  had  brought  suffering  only  on  one  genenir 
Mt^of  bL^tdSu  ^on,  before  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  poa- 
•*  terity.    Twenty  years*'  of  poverty  and  oppreauon,  could  we  pre- 

aent  to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil ;  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  the  life  of  a  nation  are  but  like  an 
attack  of  fever,  severe  uideed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  consti- 
tution permanently.  Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which  variea 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place ;  its  actual  privations  depend 
much  on  climate ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none  are  ex- 
travagant or  lux'urious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before  ita  sting  is 
felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  ol 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  been 
diminished  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  lame  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib- 
utum,  as  a  war-tax,  constant  and  heavy  ;  and  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  lai^e  blocks  of  stone,^ 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally  ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  houses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pres^re  on  the  meana 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  rate^  a 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal^  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  five  yeArs'  standing.  It  is  not  Yiecessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors ; 
they  have  been  already  noticed  ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever : 
every  patrician  house  was  become  a  private  jail ;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  hard  labor  for  the  jailer's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  caprice, 
loaded  with  irons  And  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in  its  mildest  form,  and  amidst  the  manifold  money 
A«xfBT»ttaw  of  tiMir  transactions  of  a  great  commercial  country,  m  which  the  debtor 
gEyfrow  pwticaiw  must  oftcn  bc  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
*"""  beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modem  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  confounding  together  misfortune  and  crime.  How  then  should  we 
regard  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 

**  The  period,  according  to  Nlcbnhr^s  chro-  of  the  hill  towards  the  Fomm,  where  the  r»- 

nology,  was  one  of  eighteen  yean,  fVom  865  to  mains  of  the  TabuLiriam  still  exist. 

888:  aocording  to  the  common  chronology,  it  The  ^'saznm  qaadratum"  of  the  Soman  wri- 

lasted  twenty-three  years,  IVom  865  to  888.  ters,  is  the  "  8teintnf "  of  the  German  geolo- 

•  livy,  VI.  4.    **  Capitolium  saxo  qiiadrsto  gists ;  the  "  Tufa  litoide"  of  Bxoccbi :  it  is  a 

anbstmctiim  est."    This  must  mean  that  where  volcanic  conglomerate,  found  in  Rome  itself^ 

the  clifF  had  been  proved  to.be  accessible,  and  and  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca, 

thus  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  inclined  plane,  •  Hvy,  VII.  16. 

it  was  so  built  up  with  lam  blocks  of  stone  as  "  I<ivy,  VI.  14.    "  Multiplid  jam  sorte  exBO- 

to  enlarge  the  upper  surmce  of  the  hill,  and  luti,  mergentibus  semper  sortem  usniis.**  This 

make  it  perpendicular  with  the  bottom  of  it.  is  sold  of  the  vear  870,  only  five  years  after  thia 

Similar  Bubatructions  have  enlarged  the  surfiuse  Qanliah  invanoa. 


jon.xxv.]  ooBMroT  Of  It  MAauira  aio 

fralt  of  Hmr  own*  Imi  were  tlM  ooniaa  venoe  of  an  oTenrhelming  national  oalaa- 
iij,  and  of  tlie  irant  of  oonaideration  snown  by  the  goyemment  for  their  state  of 
difltraoo  ?  Tei  it  is  remarkable  that  the  aeverity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  even 
now  to  have  excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 
their  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  daily  dragged  off 
to  kbor  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse ;  what  excited  general  dis- 
content was^  in  the  first  place,  the  hiffh  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians, 
who  thus  seemed  to  malce  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service, 
while  the  state's  domain  land,  the  natural  resource  m  extraordinary  national  emer- 
fiencies,  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation 
Itself  was  highly  arbitrary,  being  regulated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  tne  citizens,"  and  mwng  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
nad  since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
suspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly  em- 
beisled :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered**  that 
this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the 
patricians  for  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great ;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  m.  m,«ii-  «mi  §». 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relief,  which  only  aggravate  the  dis-  Z!!^^ISJI^J!i*Sr£ 
ease,  M.  Manhus,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  «*»«**•**«* 
was  jealous  of  the  hiffh  reputation  of  Camillus,"*  and  alienated  from  the  patriciaos 
generaUy,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sever- 
ities practised  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings  aibo,  the  loftiness  of 
his  nature,  and  nis  sympathy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
wbic^  he  daily  witnessea.  One  day**  he  saw  a  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
liim,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  worlmouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor. 
The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
on  m  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable**  part  of  his 
landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  made  a 
bondsman  lor  debt,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
he  fulfil  this  promise  that  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus 
to  have  discharged  their  debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the  people ;  he  was  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  Commons ;"  and  his  house  m  the  Capitol  was  always  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  money  paid  by  the  people  to  re- 
phtce  the  treasures  borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A  dictator  had  been**  already  appointed  early  in  the  year,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  employing  him  against  the  Yolscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 
agamst  the  attempts  of  Man&us  at  home.     The  office  had  been  conferred  on  A. 

"  See  Niebahr,  YoL  II.  p.  676.  oonqnered  only  eleven  yean  before.    But  the 

"  livy,  VL  14.  Ager  Veiens  oame  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  po^ 

"*  Ilvy,  VL  11.    Plutarch,  CamiUaB,  86.  tiona  of  it  may  have  been  conquered  in  earlier 

^  livY,  VI.  14.    One  is  rather  too  much  re-  wan,  or  even  in  the  earlier  yean,  of  the  Anal 

minded  hiBre\>f  the  atory  of  the  brave  old  oen-  war.    The  fundua  in  question  was.  probably,  a 

tarion,  wheee  hard  usage  from  hia  crediton  ex-  "posaeaslo,'*  or  a  portion  of  the  domain  land 

cited  such  a  tumult  in  the  year  of  Bome  S69.~  held  by  occupation ;   but  such  .estates  were 

8m  LiiT,  II.  2S.  bought  and  sold  amongat  individuab  as  if  the/ 

*  "  rimdum  in  Veienti,**  says  Livy,  "  caput  were  property,  subject  always  to  the  ohanoe  w 

pttrimoni!.*^    It  could  hardly,  then,  have  been  their  Deingredaimed  by  the  atate. 

ftpartof  the  VMentiaaterritoiy  which  had  been  "  livy,  vL  11. 


Conidw  Ooam,  perhaps  the  Baae  pemon  vbo^  m  lik 


Hi  mMMmi  fMrthM 

SJSSHtTS^  eightrsnd-tweiiiy  yean  before,  had  takeo  eogoinaee  of  the  nrar- 
mA4mA,  ^  ^  ^  PostnmiiiB  by  his  BokHera;  and  he  was  bow  reeaUad 

frott  the  field  to  cheek  the  apprehended  aeditioii.  He  snmoioiied  lfaiili«(*' 
before  him,  called  vpoQ  him  to  prove  his  chaige  of  the  embeniemeiil  of  the 
sacred  money,  and  on  his  £uling  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prisoB.  This  seams  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  oi  that  power  of  arresting  dai^^eroos  indindaals^ 
and  so  stopping  their  plans  for  a  season,  which  is  granted  to^  or  assnmed  by,  all 
governmenU  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remarkable,  h^ever,  that  the  impriM»meat 
of  ManliuB  did  not  expire  with  the  term  of  the  dictator's  office,  bat  conttnned  tiU 
the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  said,  that  he  woald  be  released  by  force,  passed  a  vote 
to  restore  htm  to  1^  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  n^  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy ;  for  llanlhis,  when  released* 
indidged  in  language  more  violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inter- 
pret" the  doubtful  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  house 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  gov^nment^  as  it  was  many  yean 
afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Satuminus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pore,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  circumstances. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  existing  evils.  This 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Volero,  Terentilius,  Duillina. 
Icilius,  Canuleins,  and  Tnebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  exercised  great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
\'agae  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceedings,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order,  joined 
the  patricians  against  him  ;  and  that  Q.  Publilius,^  whose  family  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  zeal  for  the  true  liberties  of  the  commons,  came  forward 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
the  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account,  Man- 
hus  submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martiua.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  api^  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  eveu 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not  impossible, 
how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favorable  sentence  ?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  he  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors**  whom  he  had  relieved  from  bondage ;  he  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  m  personal  combat ;  he  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
In  war ;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  vrreaths  of  oak,  the  famous  civic  crowns, 
which  were  given  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  his 
services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.     Finally,  he  bared  his  own  breast,  covered  with 

•^  Livy,  VI.  16.  •  livy,  VI.  19.     This  PnblilinB  ww  of  tfas 

**  **  Seiuitns  de  MoeBflione  in  domam  privft-  aame  ftmily  with  PubKUiis  Volero,  ud  wa»  ths 

tarn  plebis,  .  .  .  agitwt"— livy,  VI.  19^    The  dictator  Pubmius  Pfailo  who  pHMOd  the  ftunous 

word  "fteeewlo**  is  either  aa  ezaggemtioii  or  popalsr  laws  which  bear  his  nanie  some  ; 

denotes  a  positive  aet  of  insunrDotioa.  or,  to  sAerwards.— livy,  VilL  19. 

speak  more  strictly,  of  a  withdxmwal  of  aUeglanee  *  livy ,  VL  90. 

nom  the  ATiating  gorenunent. 
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kmomble  sosn;  and,  looking  up  to  the  OapKol,  which  rose  immeAaftely  Bbor% 
the  Field  of  Man,  he  implored  the  kid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barharian  pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  and 
tten  gire  their  judgment.  The* tribunes  saw  that  the  eenturies,  thus  excited, 
would  never  find  him  guiltj ;  and  the  trial  was  adjourned,*^  not  to  be  brought 
forward  again  befidre  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  have 
cendemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  thmx 
that  ManliuB  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  the  very  manner"*  of  his  execution, 
88  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported. 
All  agree,  however,**  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
^  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian  gens  shared  so  deeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no  Manliua 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  praenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy^  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.  For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  jotn^M^  dytnm.  q»» 
inereaaing,  till  the  tribtmes  of  the  year  875  (we  do  not  know  their  t? bt^^i  ITblSSS 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand**  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  *•*»««• 
Censors  had  been  appointed  in  this  year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  being  accounted  unlucky  to 
fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  his  colleague  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
slso  resigned  without  doing  any  business  ;  after  which  a  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  election,  as  if  the  gods  had  manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that 
there  should  be  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  W8S  proposed  to  call  the  legions,  into  the  field  against  the  people  of  Prseneste, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practisea  by  the  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  protected  every  citizen  m  refusing  to  enlist;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once  for  all  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  to  be  given  over  to  his  creditor's  power  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  pur- 
pose, for  the  Prasnestines,**  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only 
on  some  compromise ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  chosen  ^m  among  the 


This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  following  year ;  but  at  the  end  of 
it  otAj  one**  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;   Th«ir     iat«rftr«M> 
and  the  year  377  was  only  marked  by  disappointment  of  all  the  »•«•••'■*»»»• 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  increase  of  their  burdens.     Censors  were 

**  Any  objection  of  ft  nli^ons  kjind  on  the  lie  enemy.    Fnither,  what  mm  the  "  ecmoSinm 

part  of  the  aournn,  or  a  noUce  *'that  it  than-  populif"  and  where  was  the  **LaoiM  Peteli- 

derod."  was  simlcient  to  break  up  the  comitia.  nus  f*  for  the  present  reading  of  "  Porta  No- 

C.  Bamrios  waa  aa?ed  from  condemnation  br  a  mentana**  in  the  editions  of  Livy,  is  a  mere  cot- 

wdden  adjoamment  produced  bj  the  act  of'^L.  rection  of  Nardini,  and  not  to  tie  admitted ;  in* 

Uetelloa,  who  t^re  down  the  standard  hoisted  asmuoh  as  there  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

on  the  Janioulam.  and  thus,  according  to  an  old  the  enlargement  of  the  walls  by  Anrelian.  Then 

enstom,  obliged  tne  eomitia  to  separate.  there  is  the  onrions  story  reoorded  by  Dion  Oas* 

*  livy,  and  most  other  writers,  say  that  he  sius,  and  which  Niebohr  prefers  as  the  moet 

vas  thrown  firom  the  Tftrpeian  rock.    Cornelius  authentio  of  all  the  accounts.    The  question  la 

Nepoa  related  that  he  was  scourged  to  death.—  too  long  to  be  discussed  here :  I  have  thrown 

Bee  9elliaB,  XVII.  81,  §  S4.    Again,  some  said,  it  therefore  into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  yolume. 

that  he  waa  condemned  by  a  "  conodiam  popn-  ••  Livy,  VI.  20.  Plutarch,  CamiUus,  86.  Ano* 

H,"  beld  in  the  Peteline  mTe  without  thePorta  tor.  de  Viris  illnstr.  in  Manlio.    Dion  OaaainSy 

nnkentana;  etiien  said Uiat  he  waa  condemned  Fragm.  Peiresc.  xui. 

by  the  duomvirif  or  two  judgea  created,  accord-  ^  Livy,  VI.  S7. 

mg  to  the  old  law  ascribed  to^the  times  of  the  •  livy,  VI.  8S. 

ittgi,lbr  thepnrpoaeof  tryiaghim  asapab-  **Iai^,  VLSI* 
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r'n  elected*  but  a  war  with  the  YokGians  was  made  a  pretence  for  poetponmg 
census ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  althongh  the  censors  could  not  find  oppor- 
tnnitj  for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  con* 
tract  for  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall  f*  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  work,  additional  taxes  were  imposed.  Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following 
year,  the  amount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 
the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condemned  to  bondage  was 
greatly  multiplied ;  while  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins 
and  Yolscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Rome,*^  relieved  the  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare, 
and  thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its  most  efiectual  weapon. 

From  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
BDtd«ii*mMt  Knot,  of  deliverance.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions,  idle  stories, 
iriuiMDdiBcatiwid.  g^j[  pgyty  exaggerations  m  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  details.  And 
L.  Sextius  and  C.  Licinius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  licinian  laws. 


CHAPTER  XIYL 

THE  LICINIAN  LAWS.— 87S-884. 


'*  Lea  mouvemeDB  qai  afitent  leg  peiid[e8  peuvent  ttn  de  denx  Bortes.  Lea  una  aont  pTOdnita 
par  une  canse  dlrecte,  d^ou  r^sulte  an  elFet  imm^dlat.  Une  ciroonstance  aneloonqae  amene  one 
nation,  on  m^me  nne  partie  de  la  nation,  i  d^sirer  an  bat  d^termin^ :  renterpnae  ^choue  on 
r^naait.  .  .  .  .  Ce  aont  U  lea  hearenaea  r^volationa ;  on  aait  ce  qu'on  veat^  on  marehe  vera 
nn  point  pr^B.  on  se  repoae  qoand  il  eat  atteint."— Ba^kamte,  Tableau  de  la  Litteratare  Frui9aiae 
pendant  le  Diznaitldme  Sidde. 

Six  patrician  mOitary  tribunes^  had  been  elected  at  the  comitia  for  the  year 
878,  and  had  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Yolscians,  which  had  been  so  dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved 
in  this  same  summer,  and  the  Yolscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace.'  Dur- 
ing the  au'umn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
were  all  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor  them  equally 
abroad :  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men' 
amonffst  the  commons  were  discouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  commons ;  the  tribune's  power,  they  thought^ 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any 
good.  Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
the  helm  in  despair,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  circumstances,  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to  come 

?  livy,  VI.  88.  on  that  very  apot,  Satricam,  which  they  had  con- 

"  Livy,  VI.  88.  qnered  in  the  war  now  before  na,  and  which 

^  Livy,  VI.  82.  they  maat  have  retained,  therefore,  at  the  peace 

•  livy,  VI.  88.    Bat  theyooald  aoaroelyhave  of  878.    See  livy,  VII.  27.    Bat  a  state  which 

made  an  abaolate  aarrender,  ^*  deditio,"  of  their  retama  even  ita  conqaeata  at  the  end  of  a  war  ia 

dty  and  territory ;  for  we  hear  of  them  affaJn  in  not  likely  to  make  at  that  same  time  an  absolata 

Uttle  more  than  twenty  yeara,  aa  an  indepen-  aarrender  of  ita  own  dty  and  territory. 

dent  and  aovereign  people ;  planting  *  ooiony  '  livy,  VL  84. 
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forward^  and  broagbt  with  them  strengih  and  spkits  betler  fitted  tor  tones  so 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Lidmus  Stolo,  &  member  of  one  of 
the  richest^  and  most  distrnguished  families  amongst  the  commcMis,  and  a  man  In 
the  fall  Tigor  of  life,  obtainMl  a  place  amongst  the  ten  tribmies,  and  L.  Seztius»  a 
young  man  of  an  actire  and  aspiring  spirit*  and  a  personal  fnend  of  Lieinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  coUeagues. 

Gould  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amongst  the  Roman  patricians,  as  amongst  the  members  of  all  aris-  ^^^  ^  ^  im»Mma 
tocracies,  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who,  from  various  motives,  «•  ^^''^sS^i-^lieS^ 
are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.  By  some  of  these,  *'°"'^  "^""^ 
Licimus  and  Seztius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported;  the 
Licinian  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians  :*  the  tribune  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  Manlii  and  the  Comelii.  With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
connection  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 

He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with'  L.  8eztias» 
three  separate  laws.*  The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  n«  bibuiM  ynfm 
great  actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  »»-«h«^iJ«w»Jw* 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  oi  the  principal  ;^  and  that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged 
m  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save 
the  commons,  when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessitv  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giv* 
ing  them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  publicus ;  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  the  occu- 
pation, by  enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  thap  five  hundred  jugera 
of  the  public  land  in  tillage,'  nor  feed  more  than  a  hundred  ozen  and  five  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill 
was  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  being  united 
with  a  certain  portion  of  pohtical  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  must  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
open  to  them  ;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nobility  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  affront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  consulship^ 
that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius,  accora- 
ingly,  did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship,  and  restored  the  consulship.^  That 
very  image  of  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.     But  ezpe- 

*  This  appears  from  what  is  related  of  him  '  I^ivji  VI.  85. 

afterwards,  that  the  amount  of  public  land  in  ^  '^  Ut  deducto  eo  de  oapite  quod  usnria  per- 

|u»  oocnpatlon  exceeded  the  measure  of  600  numeiatum  esset,  id  quod  snperesset  triennio 

'        .which  had  been  fixed  by  his  own  law.  «qms  portionibua  persolveretur."-— Xivy,  VL 


fiebahr  observes  also  that  this  wealth  of  the  85. 

Lidnian  &mi]  j  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  •  "  Ne  quia  plus  quingenta  jugera  l„._ 

the  republic,  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  liohes  sideret."    If  we  remember  the  leffal  deflnitioii 

ofM.  Licinius  Craesus.  of  possessio,  quicquid  apprehendimns    c^jna 

^  The  Licinius  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  proprietas  ad  nos  non  pertmet,  aut  nee  potest 
the  year  855  was  a  brother  of  On.  Cornelias ;  pertinere.  hoc  possessionem  apellamuB/'  De 
aud  the  Licinius  who  was  master  of  the  horse-  Verbor.  Signiflcat.  116  (Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit  zvi.), 
men  in  882-8  was  related  to  the  dictator  of  that  we  shall  see  that  it  was  needless  to  add  '*  pub- 
year,  P.Manlius.  Livy,  V.  12,  VI.  89.  If  in  lid"  to  «*agri,"  because  the  onlv  land  which 
Uie  fliBt  of  these  two  cases  we  suppose  with  men  ordinanly  occupied  without  its  being  their 
fiorghesi  (Nuovi  Frammentl.  Parte  2.  p.  89).  own,  was  the  "  ager  publicus." 
that  P.  licinius  was  a  Cornelius  by  birtn.  and  For  the  clause  limiting  the  number  of  cattle 
■dopled  into  the  family  of  the  Licinii.  it  snows  which  might  be  fed  on  the  public  pasture  land, 
no  less  the  high  eminence  of  the  ladnii  and  see  Anpian,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 
theirintlmacy  with  the  noblest  patrician  houses,  "  *'r4e  tribunorum  militum  oomitia  iierent^ 
when  even  a  ComoUus  would  not  scruple  to  bfr-  oonsulumque  utique  alter  ex  plebe  orearetw."— 
eome  thur  adopted  son.  Livy,  VI.  85. 


iM  HBTOftT  OJP  BCnOt  '  [Cup. 

ii«iioe  had  tUDwn  tbai  it  was  not  en^i^h  to  throw  it  open  merelj ;  one  place 
Srast  be  secured  to  the  commoiis  by  law,  or  ihe'inflaeiiee  of  the  patrieians  at  the 
oOBaitia  would  forerer  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one*  at  leasts  of  the  two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the  commons. 
This  last  law  requires  no  explanation ;  and  the  second,  since  Niebuhr  has 
^mi«teoftii«mt«  cleared  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intel- 
ttiMMmnaSiia.  jigiye,  xho  first,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long  stan^ng,  the 
sum  paid  in  interest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances, 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal ;  so  that  the  creditor,  far 
from  having  any  thin^.  more  to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  Niebuhr  observes,  that  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  dischai^e  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  his  first  account ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  had  a  particn. 
lar  name,  "  Yersura."'^  That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  ordinary 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  fi[x>m  the  clause  in  this  very  Licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  dischai^ed  within  three  years ;  and  if  the  practice  of  versura  was 
often  repeated)  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  original 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  not  under  that  name :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  foct,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
Still,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thhteen  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  debt 
must  have  so  exce^ed  all  then*  possible  means  of  payment,  that  no  new  creditor 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new 
ereditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  woula  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  being 
still  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  by 
the  mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would  be  deducted  only 
that  interest  which  he  had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  could  not  be 
redeemed?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom  ?"     Are  we,  in  short,  to  believe  that  many  families  of  the 

*  FeetdB,  or  rather  PaoliiB,  in  "  VerennL"  gem  habet  ;*'  that  is,  he  oonld  not  be  kiDed  by 

"  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Quino-  nis  master,  nor  treated  by  him  absoluteljr  at  his 

tilian,  VII.  8,  S  27,  which  enters  mto  the  dif-  discretion,  bnt  might  daim  the  protection  of 

ibrenoes  between  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  the  law  like  a  freeman ;  again,  he  coald  Inherit 

that  of  one  who  was  ''addictns/'  or  given  over  property  and  acouire  property.  wMch  a  slave 

to  his  creditor  into  bondage. .  But  it  does  not  could  not  do.    "Tribnm  habet*'  is  remarkaUe, 

•{taMsially  touch  the  questions  whidi  I  haTc  sng-  because  It  implies  that  the  addictas  did  not 

gested.     Borne  parts  of  it,  however,  are  re-  undergo  either  the  maiima  or  media  capitis 

tnarkable.     **Aa  servum  nulla  lex  pertinet:  deminutio;  he  could  not  Iom  his  rights  of  citi- 

addietUB  leirem  habet.    Propria  liberi  quae  nemo  lenship  if  he  retained  his  tribe.    But  were  tbeM 

habet  nisi  fiber,  pnenomen,  nomen,  cognomen,  rights  m  abeyance,  as  the  &ther^s  power  over 

tribnm;  habet  hiec  addictua."    **  Admotos  le-  hia  children  was  suspended  so  long  as  lis  waa 
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Bonum  eommaoA,  dwing  ibis  period,  were  foaDy  lost  to  tiieir  country  as  free 
cittzena ;  or  was  there  aay  ini%atbii  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  £ftte,  and  did 
the  slave-debtor  ^er  recover  his  perMHial  liberty  by  "consenting  to  become  the 
client  of  his  maater  ?  These  are  questions  to  whkh,  I  believe,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative ;  the  promulgation  of  the  three  Licinian 
bills  provoked,  as  was  natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  .^  ^^^^^^ 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  ^^  or  JSTm- 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was  '"^''^ 
to  prevent  the  bills  from  being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  attadied 
to  the  aristooratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  mterpose  their  negative,'* 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being  put  to  the  vote.  Licinius  and  Seztius,  thus  baffled,  ana  being  unable  to 
proceed  with  th^  measures  directly,  determined  to.  retaliate  by  obstructinji^,  in 
uke  manner,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  arrived, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  last  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  and  Sex<- 
tins  forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appointed ;  and  they  with  the  sediles  dT  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

Bat  that  this  time  continued  for  five  years,  according  to  the  common  re|>ort  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thing  altogether  mcredible.^'  Ba  thk  diM 
An  anarchy  of  five  years ;  so  long  a  period  of  the  most  extreme  po-  ebjdidBai  iMtftrtM 
litical  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremities  of  revolutionary  ^"^ 
violence ;  the  water  boiling*  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  IxMling 


a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  bat  re- 
tanifid  to  him  as  soon  as  he  came  home  ?  OTOon 
we  suppose  that  thej  oontinaed  to  exist,  and 
Uiat  a  creditor  migrht  drive  his  addicti  into  the 
Forom  to  give  their  votes  ss  he  should  require, 
and  that  such  votes  were  legal  f  or  wonld  this 
be  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  officer 
who  presided  at  the  oomitia  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion in  objecting  to  them  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  or  receiving  them  if  it  suited 
the  interests  of  nis  party! 

»  Liyy,  VI.  85. 

i'  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real 
chronology  of  tnis  period.  The  story  of  the  five 
years'  anarchy  arose  probably  from  an  exagger- 
ated interpretation  of  some  expressions  in  the 
■nnoiista,  "  that  for  five  yeans  the  tribunes  went 
on  obstructing  the  elections,'^  meaning,  that 
whilst  the  contest  lasted,  this  was  their  weap- 
on, which  they  used  from  time  to  time,  and 
never  relinquished  H  without  stipnlatiDg  for 
some  concession  in  turn.  Afterwards,  when 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been  fixed 
to  the  8d  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  this 
was  assumed  as  certain,  the  existence  of  the  five 
vears^  anarchy  was  no  longer  questioned.  The 
^asti  Capitohni  acknowledge  them  as  well  as 
livy ;  so  also  does  Bionysius,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  ten  years'  tribuneship  of  Licinius.  (XIV. 
22.  Fragm.  Mai.)  And  Folybius  implies  them, 
where  be  gives  the  dates  of  the  several  inva- 
sions of  the  Gauls,  11. 18.  The  later  writers, 
such  as  Entropius,  Cassidorus,  and  Bufos  Fes- 
tus,  make  the  anarchy  to  have  lasted  for  four 
years.  So  also  does  Zonaras;  but  then  these 
four  years  are  with  him  the  whole  period  of  the 
strujB^gl^  for  he  makes  them  to  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  and 
the  pretended  Gaulish  invasion.  They  are  then 
the  years  which,  in  the  common  Fasti,  follow 
the  five  pretended  years  of  anarchy ;  ana  which 
are  marked  by  Sour  oolleges  of  military  tribunes. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  about  forty  years  af- 
terwards we  still  find  the  consular  year  spoken 
of  as  be|finning  on  the  1st  of  July  {Uvy,  VIH. 
20),  which  requires  us  to  suppose  either  thai 
one  whole  year  passed  without  military  trib- 
unes, and  that  the  electionB  were  not  again 
delayed ;  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  years* 
struggle,  the  elections  were  each  year  delayed 
for  a  time,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
time  lost  in  the  several  years,  when  added  to- 
gether, amounted  to  just  a  year  in  all,  or,  final- 
ly, we  must  believe  that  there  was  no  penod  of 
anarchy  at  all;  that  the  tribanes  every  year 
thre,atened  to  stop  the  elections,  but  allowed 
them,  f^om  consideration  for  the  public  service, 
to  be  held  as  usual,  stipulating,  perhaps,  for 
the  election  of  certain  inaividuds  known  to  ba 
eiUier  &vorable  to  their  claims,  or,  at  least,  not 
violently  adverse  to  them.  Borghesi  thinks 
that  one  college  of  military  tribunes  has  been 
omitted  by  Livy  in  the  year  preceding  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  anarchy,  and  he  has  restored  it, 
partly  from  Diodorus,  and  partly  from  conjoo- 
ture.  Thus  he  places  the  election  of  L.  Ses- 
tius  as  the  first  plebeian  consul,  exactly  four- 
and-twenty  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls.  Striking  out  the  five  years  of  pretended 
anarchy,  the  consulshii>  of  L.  Sextius  tails  nine- 
teen years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology  or 
Diodorus,  when  his  oonfrisions  have  been  eop- 
rected,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  brought  to  its 
true  date,  according  to  his  system,  that  is,  to 
the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad.  It  agrees  ' 
also  with  the  statement  of  Orosius^  III.  1,  4; 
and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
truth  at  which  I  think  it  is  possible  to  arrive; 
namely,  to  fix  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  in 
the  2d  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  of  the  death 
of  Epaminondas,  86^-2,  b.  o. 
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oTer;  a  knot  so  perpfexing,  wUch  none  untied,  and  yet  none  were  tempted  to 
cut ;  a  livelong  snife,  neither  pacified  by  any  oompromise,  nor  exasperated  into 
open  violence,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist 
remored  two  .hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to 
admit  it  as  historical.  What  would  have  become  of  the  onunary  course  of  busi- 
neas,  if  for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  praetor's 
or  praetorian  tribune's  judgment-seat  so  long  left  empty  ?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less -enmity  of  the  Latins,  who,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  pretended  anarohy, 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  in  arms 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representations  of  them  which  have  reach^  our  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  have  preserved 
the  turner  account  of  these  disputes ;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  even 
that  not  continuously,  but  at  different  intervals,  was  passed  without  curule  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  five,  is 
imfgftMmmagtim  Sufficiently  memorable.  The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election 
***'**^  of  any  curule  magistrates ;   whether  this  state  of  things  really 

lasted  Yor  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the  people 
€i  Tusculum  ;^*  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted ; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
u6es  were  duly  held;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two  Yalerii,  the 
very  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius,  and  with  his  patrician 
supporter,  M.  Fabius.  After  all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for 
the  legions  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  not,  like  M.  Postumius, 
abuse  their  power  by  visitingon  their  soldiers  in  the  field  the  political  offences 
of  the  commons  at  Rome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was 
relieved,  and  YelitrsB,  which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  besieged 
in  its  turn ;  but  the  sleeve  was  not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground :  amongst  the  new  militazy 
tribunes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,^^  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius, 
a»  and  the  zealous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 
two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
who  had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  Q.  Quinotius  Cincinnatus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Rome, 
by  the  votes  of  his  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  8p.  Mselius.  Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
Sextius  continually  re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  said,  now 
espoused  their  cause,  and  Uie  remaining  five,  who  had  still  pledged  their  veto  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
their  tone :  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  biUs, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether :  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  people,""  they  said, 
"  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  Yelitrae :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly ;  till,  therefore,  th^  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  must 

»  livy,  VI.  8«.  »  Uvj,  VI.  86.  »  livy,  VL  M. 
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not  be  brcmght.  forward/*  In  Buofa  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  maj 
be  possible  to  divert  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  m  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a  stroi^r  head  the  longer  it  is 
opposed,  and  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius  finding  his 
three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  reasted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth,'* 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  for 
the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most  objected  to  on  reli^ous  grounds ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exercise  no  office  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to  destray  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attack- 
ing the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that  a  plebeian 
could  not  he  consul  because  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  gods  miffht  be  directed,  and  their  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightmlly  as  by  patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  another  and  more  immediate  object ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them  report^  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  that 
this  oracle,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  be  unfairly  tarn* 
pered  with ;  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thns 
especially  desirable  that  some  of  the  commons  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes,**  it  is  said,  came  into  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  VelitrsB.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  m.  ck«nh.  ^d  f, 
that  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August,  "■■*■  *!«*»•» 
or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  he  had  already  filled  the  same  office  six  times  before.'* 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling  m  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative ;  the  patricians 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  their  last  expedient ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  Yelitrse  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Camillus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion** summoning  the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm» 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dictatorship.  The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manliua 
Capitolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  domestic  disturbances ;"  no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  of*  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  no 
violent  steps  against  the  commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  from  them  he  bhose  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to 
be  his  master  of  the  horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the  contest  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  bill"  relating  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  but  the  other  three  were  still  delayed  a  little 
longer.  Every  nerve  was,  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  to  preserve  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally  the  point  to  which 

n  Zivy^  Yi,  87.  MrtfX«v9v.— CamilloB,  89.     And  so  the  Fasti 

"  Livy,  VT.  88.  CSapitolini ;  for  the  beffinDing  of  the  )me  maj 

*  This  ftfvpean  i!h>m  the  fin^enti  of  the  be  safely  restored  as  Bigonios  has  supplied  ii. 
Fasti  Oapitolini.  "  Ob  Ji^am  in  milites  ex  S.  C.  abdioanmt." 

*  Jayj  savs,  that  he  only  threatened  to  issne       "  '^Seditionisse  dandft  et  rei  gerend»  oaa* 
snob  a  proolamittion,  VI.  88.     Bat  Flotareh  t4." 

speaks  01  it  as  aetaaHy  iasned^  wpoiy^^t  ^ifmnas       "  Xdvy,  VL  4S. 
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the  mam  of  the  commons  attached  the  least  importaace,  while  they  eagerly 
desired  to  pass  ihe  other  two  htUs,  relating  to  the  public  hind,  and  to  the  debts. 
Bvi  the  tribimes,  being  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  being  anxious,  cm  penooal 
as  well  as  paUie  grounds,  to  secure  the  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highest  magistracies,  had  resolred  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent"  of  the  aristo- 
ciatical  parfy  remonstrated  with  hypocritical  mdignation  aeainst  the  arrogance 
of  the  tribunes,  in  thus  dictating  to  the  commons ;  and  agamst  their  selfishness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of  their  whole  order  without  stipu- 
ktin^  at  the  same  time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But  Liciuix^ 
trustiD^  that  the  people  would  have  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
d  their  worst  enemies,  perserered  in  his  purpose ;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  language,**  "  that  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink." 
There  is  nothing  viler  than  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristoc- 


grasping  monopoly  of  honors  and  power  ^ 
I  of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motive,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  opposed  the  Licinian  bills.  But  in  all  the  uncorrupted  aristoc- 
racies of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popular  party  on  the  highest 
and  purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  Roman  patricians ;  and  their  views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  po^ 
terity.  When  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  in  his  seventh  military  tribuneship 
opposed  Licinius  and  Sextius  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  ex- 
pressed'his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  and  the  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themselves  would  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  whUe  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — ^ 
'*  I  know,  Quiretes,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to  your  order  whoever  will 
bpma  «r  Ber.  oofM.  ^^ot  agree  to  the  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 
te  icabgiMiiib.  y^^j.  liribunes,  Caius  Licinios  and  Lucius  Sextius.  And  it  may  be 
that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  in  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
.  wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
<  .others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  steps.  But  I  stand  here  before 
yon  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers ; — six  times  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war» 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tried  me  yet  again  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have 
sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 

*  Bee  the  langnag^e  wliioli  IAyy  has  pat  into  on  the  view  of  human  uShin  which  I  have  a«> 
the  month  of  Appins  Clandios,  VI.  40,  41.  cribed  to  Ser.  Malu^nensis.    And  this  vieir  is 

**  E/r<tfr,&c  ohK  iv  wtottv  d  nil  fdyoitv.    Dion  exooedinfirlv  deeervmg  of  notice,  becanae  it  so 

Casflina,  Fragm.  Pciicac.  88,  aa  corrected  by  strongly  lUnstratcB  one  of  the  great  naes  of  the 

Reimar.  Christian  revelation;  namely,  that  it  provides 

*  I  am  fiyr  from  wishing  to  introdaoe  into  aflzed  moral  standard  iudependentljr  of  human 
history  the  practice  ofwritingflctitioos  speeches,  law,  and  therefore  allows  human  law  to  he  al- 
as a  mere  variety  npon  the  narrative,  or  an  oo-  tered  as  circnmstances  may  require,  without 
caaion  for  displaying  the  eloquence  of  the  his-  the  danger  of  destroying  thereby  the  greateat 
torian.  But  when  the .  peculiar  views  of  any  sanction  of  human  conduct  I  have  not,  then, 
party  or  Umereaulre  to  be  represented,  it  seems  put  modem  arguments  into  the  month  of  a 
te  me  better  to  do  this  dramatically,  by  maldng  Koman  of  the  fourth  oentury  of  Borne ;  but  I 
OBeof  the  oharacUrs  of  the  story  express  them  have  made  him  deliver  arguments  not  only 
in  the  lint  penon,  than  to  state  as  a  matter  of  whidi  might  have  been,  but  which  were  un* 
fret,  that  such  and  such  views  were  entertained,  doubtedlv  used  then,  ana  which  are  so  cfaarae- 
I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  better  teristio  of  ancient  timea,  that  they  could  not  be 
part  of  the  opposition  to  the  advance  of  popular  r^MSted  nmr  without  aoBurdity. 

prinoiplet  in  the  anoieat  world  wm  grounded 
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I  maj  speak  that  which  in  the  present  disposition  of  your  minds  ye  may  per* 
chance  not  willingly  hear. 

••Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  dehtors,  and  for 
restraining  the  occupation  of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  they 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
^ours ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may  haye  relief, 
It  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the  taking  of  usury, 
imd  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  ask  me,  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances  ?  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer."  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vote 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  have 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  win  vote  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in  all 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear, 
to  giye  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

••  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  which  thou  so 
mislikest?  I  will  answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  laws  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Many  things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not* 
withstanding,  are  by  another  generation  no  less  Ivisely  ordered  otherwise.  There 
is  room  in  human  affiurs  for  change ;  there  is  room  also  for  unchangeableness. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchan^able,  but  in  those  great  laws 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  the  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  themselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consul,*^  which  is  as  it  were  the  shadow 
of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  cf  the 
patricians.  Te  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  office  of 
priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  l^in^  themselves  many,  have  set  also  upon 
earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  if  we  change  these  the 
whole  .world  will  be  full  of  confusion.  It  is  our  Doast"  that  we  Romans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to  his  father  s  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom,  ifow,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why  he  should  not, 
when  he  is  come  to  full  age,  be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer 
should  we  give  than  this,  that  the  law  Of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
over  their  children,  that  to  this  law  he  had  been  bom,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  which  appointed  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.     These  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 

>■  Th!i  cttadc  on  the  tribunes  for  their  re-  ments  used  agsinst  tiiie  Oanuleiaii  biOs,  IV.  S-S, 

ftnal  to  separate  the  tiireo  bills  fVom  eadh  other  and  again  in  the  speech  of  Appi'ns  agfainst  the 

is  put  by  lAvj  into  the  mouth  of  Appins  Clan-  Lidnian  bills,  VI.  41.   Tlie  pnndple  unpUed  'n 

dins,  Vu.  40.    It  wonld,  of  oonrse,  oe  pressed  this  argument  is  not  to  be  found  in  Liyy,  but 

bjT  aU  the  opponents  of  the  measures ;-  and  it  is  is  important  to  be  stated,  because  it  is  as  ohai^ 

too  much  to  expect  that  even  the  best  of  the  aotenstic  of  polytheism,  as  the  opposite  prln* 

sristocratioal  party  would  have  scrupled  to  avail  dple,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  except 

themselves  of  it,  although  they  would  have  so  ihr  as  thdr  own  conduct  creates  a  differ- 

dwelt  on  this  pomt  in  a  very  different  manner  ence  between  them,  is  characteristic  of  Gfaris- 

from  their  more  violent  associates.  tiaoilr. 

*  The  mUgions  argument,  that  a  plebeian  "  "Fere  enim  nulli  alii  sunt  homines,  qui 

could  not  be  created  consul  without  profima-  talem  in  Ulios  euos  habent  potet»tBtem  qualem 

tkniy  is  to  be  Ibnnd  twice  in  lavy,  in  the  aigii-  not  habemus."— Gains,  Institnt.  I.  %  56. 
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they  have  not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children  ever  see  that  tune  when 
they  shall  hare  ceased  to  be ! 

''  But  if  the  mere  will  of  the  men  of  this  generation  can  set  aside  these  laws : 
if,  breaking  through  that  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us,  we  elect  for 
consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not ;  see  what  will  be  the  end.  Within  these 
fifteen  years  four  tribes  of  strangers  have  been  added  to  the  commons  of  this 
city.  Ye  know,  also,  that  many  enfranchised  slaves,  men  with  no  race,  with  no 
law,  I  had  well-nigh  said  with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to  time,  enrolled  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  all  these  are  admitted  into  our  commonwealth,  to  become  Ro* 
mans,  and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  may 
alter  these  laws ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  receive  our  custom,  but  to 
give  us  theirs,  what  thing  is  there  so  surely  fixed  in  our  state,  that  it  shall  not  be 
torn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to  follow,  save  the  law  of  our 
own  fancies  ?  Truly,  if  the  gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us 
their  will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the  decemvirs  upon  the  twelve 
tables,  so  there  were  any  tables  to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  vrritten  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the 
law  of  the  gods  would  still  be  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  us,  and 
will  speak  only  through  the  laws**  of  our  fathers,  if  we  once  dare  to  cast  these 
aside,  there  is  no  stay  or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  confusion  forever. 

"  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  by  breaking  through  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and 
choosing  men  of  the  commons  for  consuls,  we  shdl  declare  that  riches'*  are  to  be 
honored  above  that  rule  of  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even 
now,  can  do  much  for  their  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise  him  beyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  bom ;  they  cannot  buy  for  him — shame  were  it  if  they 
could ! — the  sovereign  state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  be  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  sl^all  all  worship.  For  then  he  who  has  money  will  need  no 
other  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest  And  then  we  may 
suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  great  island  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people  with  much  craft  and  great  riches,  and  make  himself  what  the  Greeks 
call  a  tvrant.*'  Ye  scarcely  know  what  the  name  means ;  a  vile  person  seizing 
upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  Idng,  trampling  upon  all  law,  confounding  all 
order,  persecuting  the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  the  evil,  robbing  the  rich, 
insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself  alone"  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither 
fearing  the  gods,  nor  regarding  men.  This  is  the  curse  with  which  the  gods 
have  fitly  punished  other  people  for  desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  their 
fathers  gave  them.  May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
such  a  punishment ! 

"  Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  find  for  us  another  law  of  the 
gods  to  guide  us  in  the  place  of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so  zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.  Not 
because  I  am  proud,  not  because  I  love  not  the  commons,  but  because,  above  all 
things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honor  law ;  and  if  we  puU  down  law  and  exalt" 

*  Tocc  hMTOvt  wQs  iti,  woitiv  9  nfH  9wtas  If  xtpl  the  increasing  honor  pftid  to  riches  in  oompui- 

tptytfimv  Bcpaxttat  9  wKfi  £XXov  rtvbs  rSv  ntoirmv,  Bon  with  the  declining   estimation  of  noUe 

.  .  .  i^  II»0/a  v6fi(f  it6\u»si»aipt1  roiovvrat  sbnfi&s  birth. 

av  roiai*.— Xenophon,    Memorab.    I.  8,  S    1.  "  Thuoyd.  I.  18.    Avvarurifiaf  ii  y^yvopiw^t 

Compare  the  lansuage  of  Arohidamus,  and  of  tin  *  EXXddoi  xai  •m¥  xpnpidrwv  r^y  Kr%9tw  in  fiiX- 

Qeon  in  Thnoydidea.  I.  84,  III.  87,  and  the  ar-  \ow  9  x^rt^w  voiovfthns  ra  «oXXa  rvpuwvUti  h 

foment  against  any  alteration  in  the  laws  given  race  irdXtvi  KaBlerum,  t&»  Tpo96^v  /tuitvmf  yi- 

J  Aristotle  in  his  review  of  the  theoretical  yvouipup, 

commonwealth  of  Hippodamas.    *0  ydp  v6ftot  "  Thucyd.  1. 17.    Th  if^  UvrHv  n&np  • 


lOos.  toSto  f  o&  ytyvirai  tl  jiri  iti  j(p6pop  v\%Boi. —  iia^aKsiai  Saov  iMvavro  ftdXitrra  ris  WXci$  £u»v.>^ 

Politic  II.  6.  Compare  the  description  of  a  tyrant  in  Herodo- 

**  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Theognis  and  tns.  ill.  80,  and  V.  98. 

Pindar  on  this  point,  who  constantly  lament  "  This  is  what  Archidamns  and  CLeoii,  8trik< 
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ov  own  will  in  the  plaoe  of  it,  tnith»  and  modesty*  aad  sobemasa,  and  aD  yirtoe 
will  perish  from  amongst  ns ;  and  falsehood,  and  inaolenoe,  and  licentiousness* 
sad  all  other  wickedness  will  possess  ns  whollj.  And  instead  of  that  greater 
freedom  which  ye  long  for,  the  end  will  be  faction  and  civil  bloodshed,**  and,  last 
of  all,  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny." 

To  such  language  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  replied  by  denying  that  iU 
principle  was  applicable  to  the  particular  point  at  issue:  they  wkaiinatoi»«ute 
might  have  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  the  con-  ^HS^uuJiiJSfd 
snkhip  was  not  against  the  original  and  unalterable  laws  of  the  ^'''  <^<^>^ 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted  even  to  be  kings  at  Rome ; 
and  the  good  king  Servius,  whose  memory  was  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  peo* 
pie,  was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  slaye. 
And  further  they  might  have  answered,  th»t  the  law  of  intermarriage  between 
the  patricians  and  commons  was  a  breaking  down  of  the  distinction  of  orders,  and 
implied  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
eiiaer  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  did  contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world  craved, 
what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative  'rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it 
elseirhere,  they  imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  original  laws  of  each 
particular  race  or  people.  To  destroy  this  sanction  without  having  any  thins;  to 
substitute  in  its  plaoe  was  deeply  perilous ;  and  reason  has  been  but  too  seldom 
possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
by  their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  good  and  wise  men  could  not 
but  see  that  national  law  was  evidently,  in  many  cases,  directly  opposed  to  divine 
law  f^  and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it  were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's 
moral  nature ;  they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  by 
man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if 'the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
caining  the  ear  of  statesmen  they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education  estab- 
lished,'* which  would  give  truth  all  the  power  of  habit ;  and  knowing  too  that 
UDivereal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better  he  must  grow  worse,  and  that  to 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  is  impossible ;  they  ventured  to  advance  towards  a 
higher  excellence,  even  amidst  the  known  dangers  of  the  attempt,  in  the  faith 
that  God  would,  sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  long  struggle  are  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  years  preceding  it.  P.  Manhus,'^  the  late  dictator  P.  Valerius,  who 
had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Comelii,  Aulus  and  Marcus,  the  one  of 

iog  BpedmdiiB  of  the  noblest  and  vilest  advo-  tra^dy  of  the  "  Seven  Chieib  who  warred  on 

oates  of  an  anchangedByBtem^aa  opposed  to  one  Thebes"  with  the  expression  of  the  opposite 

of  continual  progress,  call  **  the  wishing  .to  be  sentiment,  which  is  evidently  nttered  from  hit 

wiser  than  the  laws."    Arohidamns  boasts  that  heart.    Half  of  the  chorus  go  with  Antif  one  to 

the  Spartans  were  trained  iftaQimpov  rflv  v6mmv  bnry  Polynioes  in  defiance  of  the  king's  deoree ; 

r^f  Uc^oi//ics. — ^Thuoyd.  I.  84.    Cleon  describes  urging  in  their  Justification : — 
fi^ood  citizens  as  men  who  ^wurrOrrts  if  ij  lain  col  yip  ynt^ 

Thacyd.  III.  87.  SXXor'  imtwi  rd  itxaia, 

**  So  Theognis,  But  the  other  half  fbUow  the  body  of  Eteodas, 

Ufvt,  xvn  HKtt  |6c '  MocM  II  fi4  rlxj^  Mpa  whose  Amend  w^  sanctioned  by  the  law,  ez* 

^  JMwT%^  KmOii  %$fft  hfLtripfit.  claiming: — 

*Ec  rdy  yap  wrdoii  iart,  nl  IpiftXot  ^V9t  ivip&v  *  ijittii  i*  Sfia  ra3*;6«v<p  rt  vtfXif 

MttfMpx«(  ^  «tf^«  jt^wTc  r^^<  Hot.    89-51.  xal  i4  iUaiov  |ov<«acy(i. 

*  Hence  the  distmction  msisted  on  by  the  furd  ydp  ^dxafas  m2  Acif  lax^v 

vhilosophers  between  universal  and  mnmcipol  SSt  Ka6itilu¥  /ij^^c  rdXiv 

hw,  between  natural  and  political  justice. — See  ^ii  'twrpair^Mii,  itni*  iXXoSatQv 

Aristotle,  Ethics.  V.  7,  Rhetoric,  1. 14.    Hence  Kifiart  ^tarw 

the  interest  of  the  story  of  Antigone,  who  is  xaraxXwOViwc  rd  fidXivra, 

^presented  as  breaking  the  law  of  her  country  **  Ethic.  Nioomach.  X.  9.    *£«  »imi  M  iyy^ 

bettose  it  was  at  varianoe  with  the  law  of  .the  3^(  rvxtiv  irp^i  ipti^v  x«X<«^, /4  ^«d  roivtfrvic 

gods :  Sophodea  invests  her  character  with  all  rpai^m  v6itois  .  ,  ,  itb  vdi^if  lit  rtrdx!^  i^ 

usucredness  of  a  martvr ;  but  jEschylus,  who  Tpo^hv  m1  rd  htnMitara '  «^<  Irnii  y^  XrmfA 


more  entirely  identified  the  laws  of  the  land  with    nv^n  ytp^fitim, 
we  higheat  standard  of  hnman  virtue,  ends  his       "  Livy,  YI.  42. 
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LMt  MHag*  or  aiBtaiy  the  Caixuly  of  Cossus,  ihe  other  of  that  of  the  llaluginenses ;  M.  Gk- 
^SSl  iSSJi^  guaaa  Macerinus,  and  L.  VeturiiiB,  fonned.the  last  college  of  mili- 
«M  pnrtonbip.  i^^^y  tribunes  which  was  to  be  known  in  Rome.    ManHus  and  Vale- 

rius were  likely  to  favor  the  bills ;  of  Yeturins  we  know  little ;  but  the  two  Cor* 
nelli"^  and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  famtlieSy 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  them.  But  the  story  of  this  year  is  again  per- 
plexed by  an  alleged  dictatorehip  of  M.  Camillus,  and  a  pretended  inroad  of  the 
Gauls  into  Latium.  It  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
Gauls  led  to  the  appointment  of  Camillus ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  for  the  senate 
would  fi;ladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  for  investing 
him  witn  absolute  power ;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
time,  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle"*  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  which 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Setting  aside  this 
pretended  Gaulish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related,  that  after  mosf  violent  con* 
tests,  the  Licinian  bills  were  carried  ;^  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  tribunes 
went  out  of  office  in  December ;  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  if  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  But  when  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out  again 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curiae  to  confirm  the 
election  and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No  particulars  are  recorded,  of  the 
following  crisis ;  matters,  it  is  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  commons, 
and  **  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;*'*^  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  the  secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  renstance,  but 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillus,  who  was  still,  it  is  sidd, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some  concessions :  the  patricians 
were  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  plebeian  consul ;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  conferred  from  hence- 

"  The    two    Cornelii    Malnginenses    were  ment  which  dearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  7,  and  it  is 

•moDgst  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  see-  implied,  I  think,  in  the  short  summary  of  Elo- 

ond  oecemvirate,  one  of  them  heing  actually  a'  rus,  I.  18.    On  me  other  hand,  there  is  the  no- 

colleague  of  Appius  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  torious  falsehood  of  the  other  stories  of  Gaulish 

even  the  patridans  themselves  were  generally  victories  gained  hy Camillus;  there  is  the  pou- 

disgusted  with  it ;  and  a  Cornelius  Cossus  had  tlve  statement  of  Polybius,  that  the  Gauls  did 

been  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  the  supposed  not  invade  Latium  again  till  thirty  years  ader 

designs  of  Manlius.    The  consulship  of  M.  Ge-  their  first  irruption ;  and  that  when  they  did 

Suius  Macerinus,  two  years'  after  the  end  of  come,  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the  scene  of  Ca- 

e  dooemvirate,  is  marked  as  the  period  at  millus^  ^pretended  .victory  over  them,  the  Bo- 

which  the  reaction  in  fhvor  of  the  patricians  be-  mans  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  field. — 

gmn;  and  the  consuls  of  that  year  are  contrasted  Poly b^  II.  18.    There  is  also  the  statement  of 

with  those  of  the  year  preceding,  who  are  de-  *  '^  '  ^  i  -.^i  .  i  ^  ■«!  ^^  _^ 
■cribed  as  moderate  men,  not  much  indined  to 

either  party.  And  M.Geganius  was  one  of  those    « 

censors  who  treated  the  dictator  Mam.  .£milius  that  is,  bv  Ludus  Camillas,  the  son  of  Marcus, 

with  such   ui^nst  severity,  because   he  had  who  repelled  the  Gauls  in  tne  year  406  (or  more 

Abridged  the  duration  of  the  oensor^s  office.  properly  401),  the  first  time,  according  to  Poly- 

*  The  Ftoti  GapitoUni  state  that  Camillus  was  oius,  that  the  Romans  ever  did  meet  them  with 

Appointed  dictator  this  year,  "  rei  gerundoe  can-  advantage.    Finally,  the  common  stories  of  thia 

tk^*  that  is,  **  to  command  an  army  in  the  field,**  pretended  war  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 

•B  distinguished  fit>m  the  other  objects  for  some  placing  the  fiunous  combat  of  T.  Manlius 

whidi  a  dictator  was   sometimes  appointed,  with  the  Gaulish  giant  in  this  year,  and  making 

sudi  as,  "  seditionis  sedandsd  causA,"  *^  comiti-  the  Gauls  advance  as  fiir  as  the  Anio ;  while 

omm  habendorum  causA,''  or  **  davi  figendi  others  laid  the  scene  of  Camillus*  victory  on  tha 

causA."    But  as  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  are  Alban  Hills,  and  placed  the  combat  of  Manliua 

In  this  place  very  much  mutilated,  we  cannot  ten  years  later,    i  bdieve,  therefore,  that  the 

teJl  whether  they  contained  any  mention  of  his  accounts  of  this  last  dictatorship  of  Camillas  are 

'victory  and  triumph   over  tne  Gauls  or  no.  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  his  pretended 

^Probably,  however,  they  did,  for  the  story  seems  defeat  of  Brennus,  and  freeing  Bome  ttom  the 

to  have  establSshed  itself  in  the  Boman  history  shame  of  paving  a  ransom, 

^eiy  generally :  it  is  mentioned  by  lAvy,  by  •  livy,  VI.  42. 

Plutarch,  by  Dionysius  in  the  fragments  of  his  ^  **  Terribilesqae  alias  minaa  dvifiom  oertfr- 

14th  book,  by  Zonaras,  by  Appian,  in  a  frag-  minum."— livy,  VL  42. 
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forth  on  a  new  magbtnte*  who  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  ap- 
pointed without  a  ooUeagne  was  not  to  be  called  consnl  but  pn&tor ;  a  title  of 
Iiigh  dignity^  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  first  person  who  filled  this  new  office^  was  Sp.  Gamillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  complunent  which  his  old  father  well  deserred,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
tennination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged  slso  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  republic.  A  temple*  wss  built  on  the  Capitohne  Hill  j^^Mim  or  th*  c 
looking  towards  the  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord ;"  and  a  «»»• -«*»«aii>. 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Roman  games ;  as  if  to  signHv  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Koman  people,  by  the  dde  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  To  preside  at  these  games, 
two  new  magistrates  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  Gurule  ^diles ;  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  m  alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons. 
Their  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  vei^  difficult  to  define ;  but  it  appears  ^at 
they  exercised  for  a  time^  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Quttstores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  ofifences,  and  if  their 
sentence  were  appealed  against,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  committed  by  either  party,  the 
five  years'  conflict  upon  the  Licmian  bills  was  happily  ended,  ^i*  eooipieticn  «r  tu 
Frona  this  time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter-  *«<rft»»«ogMttaiuai. 
ruption  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con* 
stitution,  such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which  began  to  have  a  con- 
tempoiBiy  hterature,  was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed ;  but  many  years 
must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  mstitutions  and 
of  actions ;  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yety  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 


«  Livy,  vn.  1. 

«  Plutarch,  CammuB,  42.    livy,  VI.  42. 

^  Bee  Niebnhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  42,  and  seqq. 
To  what  is  there  said,  it  may  be  added  that  tne 
title  JEdiUs  was  commoa  amongst  the  magk- 
trates  of  the  munidpia  and  coloniea  at  a  later 
period ;  thai  we  meet  frequently,  in  inscriptiona, 
with  the  ^tle  "uEdilisjuri  dionndo."  that  the 
ediles  in  the  munidpia  had  a  *'  triounal,''*  or 
judgment-seat,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  dignity ; 
■ad  as  Bvrigoj  thinks,  they  in-the  eailier  pe- 


riod of  the  empire  poBseased  even  the  "impe- 
rium.*'  Savigny,  Gosdiichte  des  Rom.  Becnts 
im  mttelalt.  Vol.  I.  p.  86.  The  two  Sdpios 
of  the  flfbh  century,  whose  tombs  and  epitaphs 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  have  their  leaile- 
ships  as  well  as  their  censorships  and  consul- 
ships  recorded.  This  %eems  to  imply  that  Uie 
office  then  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
when  Cicero  could  call  the  ourule  .£dile  "  paollo 
amplius  quam  privatus.*'— Verr.  Act.  1. 18. 


CHAPTER  IlVn. 

GENERAL  mSTORY,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN,  FROM  THE  ADMISSION  OF  THB 
COMMONS  TO  THE  CONSUI^HIP  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  S AMNITE 
WAR-EVASION  OF  THE  LICINIAN  LAWS— WARS  WITH  THE  GAULS,  TAR- 
QUINIENSIANS,  AND  VOI^CIANS.— A.  U.  C.  889-412,  UVY;  884r-407,  NIEBUHR. 


i6fn  StacxUHotv  U  v^ccpoi  XSym, 

SopHoouEB,  CEdip.  Colon.  ▼.  617. 


The  first  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as  th^  chronology  can  be 
camiMiogy  of  tu  u.  ascertained,  'with  the  great  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of 
flWntewB.  Epaminondas.    At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history ; 

and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompos  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
contiMi  tetwMD  o«r  Herodotus,  have  done  more  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have 
o!!Iilr!Srd  ot'um  tt  <^0Q<^  to  acquunt  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
■maitiikpiciod.  -^fhich  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thmking, 
80^  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  sieges, 
of  wars  and  factions,  could  afford  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  in  all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam- 
phlets, as  they  may  be^ called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public  and  private  orations  of 
Isaeus,  ^schmes,  and  Demosthenes  ?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian,  poet» 
orator,  nor  philosopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remmd  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  are,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Samnite  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  tramed  the  Romans 
to  perfection  in  all  military  virtues,  by  opposing  to  them  the  bravest  and  moat 
unwearied  of  enemies ;  while  the  latter  consohdated  forever  the  mass  of  their 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And 
the  great  domestic  struggles  are  almost  ended ;  what  required  direct  interference 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedied ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the 
union  of  the  two  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  b^n  fr^ed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 


Chap.  ZXVH]  EFFECTS  OF  THE  LIOINIAir  LAW&  8^ 

We  liave  seen  the  lieinian  bills  become  lawB  of  the  land ;  we  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  tnoe  their  results ;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  ^^g^  ^  q^  u^bImi 
carried  into  effect,  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  ^^ 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  be  necessary. 

I.  The  licinian  \^w,  which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  commons,  was  regu* 
larly  observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years. ^  After  that  time 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol- 
lowing years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  several 
times?  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  was  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the  twenty  years  of  pie* 
beian  consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  eight  plebeian  families ;  the  Seztii,  the  Genucii,  the  Licinii,  the 
Poetelii,  the  Popillii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii,  and  the  Decii :  two  of  these,  the 
Marcii'  and  the  Popillii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the  Genucii^  and 
Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each ;  the  Licinii  and  Poetelii  twice  each ;  and  the 
Sextii  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  except 
M.  Popillius  LsBnas,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former 
were  each  four  Umes  elected  consul,  and  C.  Marcius  obtained  besides  the  offices 
of  dictator*  and  censpr,  being  the  first  commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them. 
The  fame  of  P.  Decius  has  Wn  still  greater,  and  more  enduring ;  his  self-devo- 
tion in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that  time  forward 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  fotmd  as  worthy  of  the  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Comelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it.  There  were  families  amongst  the  com- 
mons fit  to  receive  the  highest  nobility ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  we  read  of  no  mere  demagogue  raised  to 
the  consulship  as  the  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  faction ;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricians  were  each  only  once 
elected  consul,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tribunes  at  all.  No  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honors  of  the  state  to  an 
order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wielding  political  power,  but  retaining 
so  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it 

II.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  political.  It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  i.  ortiMi 
relations  of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  ^' 
of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor.  ^  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  carried ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  np  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  con- 
cludes from  a  passage  in  Laurentius  Lydus,"  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  Ti.  Gracchus 

«  livy,  Vn.  18.  •  He  was  dictator  in  899  (Llvy,  VII.  17),  snd 

*  That  is  to  9aj,  in  the  year  400,  when  a  Sol-    oensor  in  404  (Livy,  VII.  22). 

picius  and  Valerias  were  oonsola,  and  in  the  '  De  Magistratibns,  I.  85.    Efra  M  wtvratriav 

two  foHowing  yearB ;  again  in  404,  when  a  Sal-  avipx^^  iivcrixsi  t6  mXlrntta  *  ca2  r6  Uiw^  rp^t 

picias  and  a  Qainctios  were  elected :  then  in  w^oBirat  koI  iiKavrHs  xpo^Xifiijvai  irAdf  &Pax^  c«m- 

406,  in  410,  and  Uutly,  in  412.  •  This  woald  &ifitiKt  Sta  rit  in^Xiws  srdnii.  Niebahr  thinka 
amount  to  seven  instances,  but  in  the  year  401  that  this  is  taken  from  Janios  Qraoohanas.  and 
aome  annals  made  a  plebeian,  M.  Popilllas,  the  that  it  relates  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ooUeagne  of  M.  FaVms;  although  most  aathor-  ing  the  anarchy.  Bat  Lydns.  whose  oonfhsions 
itiee  give  this  as  f^ear  of  two  patrician  con-  and  blunders  make  his  authority  very  suspi- 
suIb.    See  livy,  Vn.  18.  dons,  intended,  I  believe,  only  to  notice  all  the 

*  C.  Maroius  Batilus  waa  consul  in  898,  in  extraordinary  magistrates  who  had  at  any  time 
408,  in  411,  and  418.  And  M.  Popillius  been  appointed  at  Rome ;  and  thus  after  men- 
L«na8  was  consul  ill  896,  in  899,  in  405,  and  in  tioning  the  fhmous  decemvirs,  he  goes  on  to 

407.  speak  of  the  pontifloes,  and  adiles,  as  being  in 
^  One  of  the  Genueian  fiunily  was  consul  in    some  sort  magistrates ;  and  then  he  names  the 

890,  892,  and  898.  and  a  Hautina  was  consul  in  military  tribunes,  and  the  Ave  years^  anarohy, 
897,  in  408,  and  m  414.  as  another  anomalous  pexiod ;  and  lastly,  the 
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ft  oomnuflBum  of  three  persons  was  appointed,  with  those  hi^  powers  orilinftiily 
granted  to  a  Ronan  oommission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrymg  into  effect  the  new 
agrarian  law,  and  that  licinins  himself  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  which 
would  account  for  his  not  haying  been  chosen  rather  than  Seztiu^  to  be  the  first 
j^ebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  busmess  of  this  commission  to  take  away  all 
public  land  occupied  bj  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  five  hun* 
dred  juffera,  and  from  the  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easj ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law :  land  which  had  passed  bj  par- 
chase  from  one  occupier  to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  manj  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persons, 
something  of  the  character  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it^  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  compensation  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Yeii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influential  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  commis- 
sionera  must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told^  that  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
0M«dtiM  m  MHTiiv  was  passed,  had  solenmly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
uiate«ff«eL  penalty  had  been  denounced  against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons,*  and  then  made  over  to  them  the  land  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera ;  and  in  the 
same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  also  entered  in  the  nan)es  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  lai^e  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  hul  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged  that 
they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receiving  any  equivalent  ?  They  were  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
state,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions  of  both  being 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  Roman  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  been  taken  up,  or 
suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  regular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  their 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little 
towards  reUeving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in  the  year 
cMujtat^uajjtfit  398,'  C.  Licinius  was  himself  impeached  by  M.  Popillius  Lsenas, 
C™"  one  of  the  curule  sediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  hj  occu- 

pying a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  of  which  he  held  m  his  son's 

govemment  of  the  trinmvin,  hy  whom  he  effect    And  thepowere  ofsnohaoomnuBsion, 

moans,  I  believe,  no  other  persons  than  the  fiir  as  may  be  seen  from  Cicero's  speeches  against 

moos  triumviri  reipnblico  oonstitaendte,  An-  the  agrarian  law  of  Rnllns,  were  very  great  and 

— ^-a,  Antonins,  and  Lepidus.    But  although  very  miportant ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable 


.  do  not  think  that  Lydus  spoke  of  any  extra-  that  licinins  would  be  appointed  one  of  itt 

ordinsry  commissioners   appointed   aiter  the  members,  almost  as  a  matter  of  oourse. 

passing  of  the  licinian  laws,  yet  an  agrarian       ^  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

bw  on  on  extensive  scale  necessarily  implied  a       '  Appian^^U.  Gvil.  I.  8.    livy,  TIL  16. 

oommission,  whether  of  three,  live,  ten,  or  even       '  I^^}  vll.  16. 

fifteen  memben,  to  oany  its  provisions  into 
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niiine,  lumag  emaiieipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Liciiuiis  was  con* 
demoied  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  asea ;  but  in  the  meagemess  of  our  knowU 
edge  of  th^  timefl,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  in  personal  feelings  of  enmity  to  Licinius,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention 
of  trying  once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  full  effect.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times 
consul,  and  once  curule  aedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians ;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
never  foi^ve  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agfarian  law.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Licinius*^  was  rather  instigated 
by  a  desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  obnoxious  laws,  thui  by 
any  wish  to  see  those  laws  enforced  more  strictly. 

III.  The  failure  of  the  agrarian  law  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sue* 
cesa  d  the  third  of  the  Licinian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-  K>f »],.  i.^  *»  th« 
tressed  debtors.  It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  free  them  from  NUafardiMMdMT 
the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting  "^ 
from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  free  from  the 
extremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means 
of  earning  any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  their  debts,  even 
when  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  interest  already  paid,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Qrants  of  public  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Licinian  law  was 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  denumded.  Accordingly,  to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the 
term  fixed  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligations,  and  to 
give  such  interest  as  their  creditors  might  choose  to  demand.  Thin^  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  in  the  year  398,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two"  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Maenius, 
to  restore  the  hmitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tables,  namely, 
the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  foenus  unciarium.  But  stdl 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself  could  not  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  a  certain 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  latter  conmwco  or  iv« ». 
himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which  had  lS!!^up^it'^S& 
always  been  eminent  amongst  the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  ^^'*^ 

*  We  flhoiild  be  gUul,  howeyer,  to  be  able  to  bat  it  is  too  common ;  and  Lidnina  may  well 

excuse  the  conduct  of  Lidnins,  which  cannot  have  deceived  himself  b^  it.  His  enemies  would 

be  justified  by  any  want  of  sincerity  in  the  mo-  naturally  triumph  in  his  violation  of  his  own 

tives  of  his  prosecutor.    TL  Oraocnus  made  it  law,  and  would  care  Uttle  though  they  them- 

a  inoviflion  of  his  agrarian  law  that  the  commis-  selves  had  set  him  the  example  of  breaking  it. 

sioneiB  for  enfordncr  it  should  be  a  permanent  ^  livy,  VII.  Id.    It  is  pleasant  to  observe 

magistracy,  to  be  mled  up  by  new  elections  the  traces  of  an  hereditaiy  political  chamcter  in 

from  year  to  year.    And  it  was  this  very  clause  so  many  of  the  Boman  families.    The  Menil 

which  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  law  of  all  and  Duuli  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  for 

hope  of  evading  it.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  1. 10.)  their  moderation  and  integrity ;  the  conduct  of 

The  commission  in  tne  present  oaae  was  proba-  the  tribune  M.  Duilius,  after  the  overthrow  of 

bly  not  renewed  a^  the  first  veaTi  ana  then  the  decemvirs*  tyranny^  has  already  been  no- 

the  law  became  powerless.    It  is  possible  that  ticed;  and  another  Xhiilius  was  appointed  one 

the  evasion  of  It  practised  by  Licimus  was  very  of  the  five  commissioners  in  408,  tor  the  relief 

Kenerally  adopted ;  ,and  he  jooaj  have  excused  of  the  distressed  commons,  and  distin^n^hed 

himself  oy  that  common  sophism,  that  as  the  himself  in  that  office  by  his  importiahly  and 

evil  oonld  not  be  prevented,  he  might  as  well  diligence.    We  have  seen  also  a  Mnnius  taking 

shsie  in  tiie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  part  with  the  patricians  againat  the  dangerous 

This  is  not  oonsoientions  reasoning  certainly,  designs  of  M.  Manlius ;  and  C.  Knnins,  the 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determiiied  that  the  government  thoaM  itself 
interfere  to  reUeve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate.  Five  oomoussioners  were 
appointed,'*  three  plebeians  and  two  patricians,  with  the  title  of  mensarii,  or 
bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Foram,  like  ordinarj 
bankers,  and  offered  m  the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtora 
with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium.^  A  debtor,  there- 
fore,  even  though  he  possessed  property  in  land,  might  yet  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  he  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land  into 
money.  Here,  therefore,  the  ^ve  commissioners  interposed :  they  famished  the 
debtor  with  ready  money,  when  he  had  any  pro[ierty  to  offer  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him ;  and  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should  be  received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In  this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  was  brought  into  circukHon ;  land 
and  cattle  became  lesal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  hquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  tc  the  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
or as  well  as  of  the  debtor.  If  he  had  any  authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is 
remarkable,  for  when  the  dictator  Ceesar  remedied  the  evils  arismg  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  ;'^  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very 
ffeneral ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less  sum  in  actual  money  than  he 
had  borrowed,  would  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal  in 
its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 

After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
oumf  mnawTM  »t-  ^®^^  cslculated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors, 
umtgi^iir^  iV.  who,  being  really  solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar 
*^  ■'*'*^  causes,  to  convert  their  property  into  money,  yet  the  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
interest  of  money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  4\  per  cent.  ;^'  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,^*  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  sufficiently  tried ;  but  all  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  418,  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies ;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of  them  will  be  more 
fitly  reserved  tor  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course  of  our  general  narrative. 

npright  dictator  in  the  seoond  Samnite  war,  this  period  the  Gaols  had  been  plundering  the 

was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  family  char-  oonntry  .round  Borne  during  four  consccutiTe 

acter.  years ;  and  the  terror  of  such  an  enemy  could 

^  lAvy.  VII.  21.    Their  names  were  C.  Dui-  not  but  depreciate  the  value  of  land  exposed  to 

lius,  alluaed  to  in  the  preceding  note ;  P.  Do-  their  ravages,  while  money  could  be  kept  safely 

cins  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  in  the  Latin  within  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  Oauls  did 

war;  Q.  rnblilius  Philo,  eminent  both  as  a  not  attempt  to  besiege ;  and  at  such  seasons  of 

general,  and  as  the  author  of  the  £imous  laws  alarm  the  practice  of  hoarding  money  is  always 

which  Dear  his  name ;  IH.  JSmilius,  one  of  the  more  or  less  prevalent,  so  that  the  circulating 

most  moderate  of  the  patricians,  the  ooUeague  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer,  and.  ao- 

of  Q.  Publilius  in  his  consulship^  and  the  man  cordlnglv,  rises  in  value,    if,  added  to  tneae 

who  named  him  dictator ;  and  M.  Papirius,  of  causes,  the  demands  of  commerce  had  already 

whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known.  begun  to  draw  away  the  copper  of  Italy  into 

**  Whether  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cop-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  dli&culty  of  selling  land  to 

Ser  had  yet  begun,  which  led  to  the  successive  pay  a  debt  contracted  when  money  was  more 

epredations  of  the  as,  it  is  not  possible  to  as-  plentiful  must  have  been  propoitionably  greater, 

certain ;  but  without  taking  this  into  the  ac-  ^  Suetonius,  Julius  Csaear,  o.  ^. 

oount,  other  and  more  temporary  causes  tended  *  Livy,  VII.  27. 

to  raise  the  value  of  money  at  this  time  at  Bome,  "  Livy,  VII.  2S.     Cato  de  re  msticA,  ab 

SB  compared  with  that  of  land.    A  little  before  initio. 
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I  piopoee,  ih&kf  firsts  to  take  ft  aeneral  view  ct  tbe  internal  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, daring  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  pass-  q^^^  hrtmai  ua. 
ing  of  the  liciniaQ  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  «"7<^u9to4is. 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  m  the  yiew 
which  has  been  given  of  the  effects  of  the  three  licinian  laws.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  may  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  389  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  number  of  fourteen  dictator- 
ships.  Four  of  these  dictators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  riMomt  di«taionUrt 
named  with  a  political  object,"  that  they  might  preside  at  the  •■*«»^««^ 
election  of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  Licinian  law.  Two  more,^* 
those  of  402  and  403,  dthough  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political  purposes ;  and  two,''  those  of 
392  and  411,  were  appomted  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain- 
ing six,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  in  894,  895» 
and  397  ;**  and  the  other  three' wei^e  chosen  in  393,  399,  and  410,  to  act  against 
the  Hernicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the  Auruncans."  But  even  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling :  they  prevented  a  ple- 
beian consul  from  obtaining  the  gloiy  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  m  393,  to 
conduct  the  Hemican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
LiciniuB. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  rmuikm  kw  ag^m.! 
cfle  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  S!l*uri!L^ir{ir\l'! 
The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  396,  is  said  to  have  stopped  a  •p*<^««o«~»*h'i 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders  ;'*  the  inactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  Sul- 
picius,  m  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  the 
patrieians,^  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
romm.  The  Poetelmn  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C. 
Pcetelius,**  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  ccmsulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "amoitus,'' 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and  meet- 
iogs«  held,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
amon^  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian  candidates ;  and  this  is  natural ;  for  men  whose  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respect  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  personal 
recommendations,  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  countiy  voters, 
could  ill  compete  with  the  influence  of  an  old  patrician  family,  strong  not  only  in 
its  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  patricmns,  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Rome.    Be- 

"  M,  Fabiiui  in  404  (livy,  VH.  22),  L.  Faring  »  T.  Quinctiiifl  in  894  (Livy,  VH.  9,  Faati 

Camillas  in  405  (livy,  Vtl.  24),  T.  Manlins  Capitol.),  Q.  Servilins  Ahala  in  895  (Livy,  VII. 

Torqaatns  in  406  (Livy,  VII.  26),  and  another,  11,  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  C.  Snlpidns  Peticns  in 

whose  name  is  unknown,  in  407 ;  the  ftagments  897  (livy.  Vll.  12,  Fasti  Capitol.    Appian  de 

of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  only  containing  onder  rebus  GaU.  1). 

this  year  the  words,  "  App.  Qaadins  in  898  (Livy,  VU.  6,  Fasti 

''  Diet.  Capitol.),  C.  Harcins  Batilas  in  899  (livy,  VII. 

Comit.  Habend.  Cans  .  .  ."  17,  Fasti  CaptoL),  and  L.  Furins  CamiUus  in 

■  T.  Manlius  in  402  (livy,  VII.  19),  and  C.  410  (livy,  VII.  28). 

Jnlius  in  408  (livy,  VH.  21).  »  Livy,  VII.  12. 

*  L.  KanlioB  in  892,  '^clavi  ^ndi  oansa"  *  Livy,  VU.  18. 

Oivy,  VII.  8,  and  Fasti  CapitoL),  and  P.  Var-  »  Livy,  VIL  15. 
lerios,  *'feriaram  constitaeDdaram  oaafia,"in 
411  (livy  VDL  28). 
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rides,  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canTaaring  the  country  tribea  geoenlly,  his 
intereftt  might  not  extend  heyond  his  own  immediate  nekrhborhood^  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tribe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  legal  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtain  a  majority 
of  sumageS)  merely  because  no  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  general  'interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Licinian  law  was 
set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of 
two  patrician  candidates ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his  name  was  sure  to 
be  popular  amongst  the  commons ;  whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
general  canvassing  by  the  Poetelian  law,  had  each  of  them  probably  so  small  a 
number  of  votes  m  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  interrex,''  M.  Fabius,  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had  them- 
seh^s  set  aside  the  Licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  legal  majority  in  favor 
of  two  patrician  candidates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398,  which  jirery  properly  alarmed  the  tribunes, 
i«w  -d.  TiMiidm  «o.  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention. 
Zf^'^imr^^^  One  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  Manlius,**  was  m  the  field  with  a  consular 
tkaummiaOMfldii.  aymy^  ^q  caHj  ou  thc  war  against  the  Tarquiniensians  and  Kalis- 
cans  ;  his  colleague,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  was  engaged  with  the  Privematians,  and 
enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  that 
the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  prisoners  of  many  Privematian  families,  and 
released  them  again  on  the  payment  of  a  hu-ge  ransom.  But  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  his  release  of 
a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was,  in  fact,  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  Accordingly, 
Cn.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 
their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  regular  cpmiUa,  he  propos^  to 
them  a  law,  that  ^ve  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  treasury .'^  It  might  be  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers ;  and  that, 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the  ssJce  of  his  ransom,  some 
compensation  should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  army  of  Manlius  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  might 
have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not,  like  C.  Marcius,  give  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire  from  the  Etruscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
ourisB  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  ran^e  of  the  tnbunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  absolute  power  of  his  general, 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  oflfence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting.* 
Their  bill  to  this  effect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  army ;  and  ita 
principle  was  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet- 
"      any  opposition. 

''he  years  390,  891,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pestilence,"  which  b  said  to 


Dg  an 
The 


*  lAvy,  ytl.  17.    "  Fabius  aiebat,  in  dcA-  forward  in  anoh  an  irregular  manner.    Similnr 

dedm  tabulis  legem  esse^  ut  quodounque  poe-  laws  were  in  force  in  some  of  our  West  Indian 

tremum  populus  jussisset,  id  jus  ratumque  islands,  at  once  to  restrain  emandpation,  and  to 

esset:  jassum  populi  et  sunhigia  esse."  prevent  the  slave  from  becoming  a  Dunden  upon 

"  Livy,  VII.  16.  the  public^  if  the  state  receiv^  nothing  as  a 

**  "  I^egcm  do  vicesimA  eorum  qui  manumit-  compensation  for  the   contingency  of  boiog 

terentur."    The  time  and  place  at  which  the  obliged  to  maintain  him  as  a  freeman, 

law  was  passed  justify  the  explanation  which  I  *  "  Ne  quia  postea  popolnm  Mfoeomi."  Com^ 

have  given  of  its  meaning ;  for  had  the  object  pare  the  well-lcnown  sense  of  MoesiM. 

been  merely  to  check  the  increase  of  the  dasa  *  Xivy,  VH.  1,  S. 
of  ft^edmen  it  would  soaroely  lutve  been  brought 
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haye  been  very  generany  fatal ;  and  in  391,  the  Tiber  rose  to  an 
unusual  height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Mazimus,*^  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a 


unusual  height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Mazimus,*^  and  put  a  stop  stoiy^cimiMiMpiac 

to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a 

propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 


lar flood  two  yeai-s  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  legend  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum.  All 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,''  could  be  filled  up  by  no  human  power,  till  the  gods  at  last  declared, 
that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  must  be  devoted 
as  an  offering  to  the  gulf;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
men  were  asking,  what  is  the  true  strength  of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Curtius,  whose  valiant  deeds  had  made  him  famous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to 
think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could  lie  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and 
in  the  valor  of  her  children;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  offerings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  mquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated." 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillus."  In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero  ^ 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.  But  the 
fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  when  living ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  his  long  life,  that  his 
last  public  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con- 
tests was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  his  name  was 
supported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L^  Furius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and 
simplest  form  of  dramatic  entertainments'*  was  introduced  at  Rome.  * 

Amongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  m  the  hope  of  pro-  ^  unag  aad  d«»- 
pitiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb 
show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
mtroduced  from  Etruria.  The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came  a  dialogue,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  regular  acted  story ;  but  here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  m  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less 
valuable  than  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  cap  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  full 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  during  three  and  twenty  years  ?  who  can  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  period,  either 
as  to  outward  forms  and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  Much 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realize 
to  ourselves  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  the  Valerii,  the  Sulpi- 
cii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  talking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
ture, has  virtually  perished  from'  the  memory  of  after  ages ;  some  scattered  bones 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  are 
lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  th« 

*  livy,  VU.  8.  the  Forum,  marked  oat  hj  an  altar,  was  knows, 

"  Livy,  Vn.  6.    Valerias  Mazimaa,  V.  6.  S  2.  even  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  by  the  name 

**  Another  storv  derived  the  name  of  the  of  the  Curtian  kke :  Galba  was  torown  out  of 

Gartian  lake  in  tne  Forum  from  one  Cortioa  his  litter  and  murdered  dose  to  it.    (TaoitUB, 

Vettius,  A  soldier  of  Tatius,  the  kinff  of  the  Sa-  Hist.  I.  41.)    But  the  real  origin  of  the  name 


bines ;  who,  in  the  battle  betweenTTKtias  and  being  unknown,  various  stones,  as  is  urasl, 

Bomnlos,  had  been  nearly  lost  in  a  piece  of  bog-  were  invented  to  explain  it. 

uid  between  the  Cspitdine  and  Palatine  ■■  Livy,  VII.  1. 

livy,  1. 18,  IS.    Aspotintheoentieof  *•  xi^y,  VIL  2. 

Id 
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r««(g»  Mrtnij  «f  geographical  order  of  events  ia  far  more  instructire  than  (he  cbro- 
B<w  htmmtmio.  nological.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  trace  aucceanvely  the  relalioiia 
of  Rome  with  the  seyeral  neighboring  states,  from  389  to  412,  b^^inninflr  with 
the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  by  the  Tiber  from  the  £atin8» 
Yolscians,  and  Hemicans. 

L  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  aided  bj  the  Faliscans,  were  engaged 
wms  wiik  iteqawi  in  wars  with  Rome  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  396  to  404. 

Md  iIm  Palkeaoa.  """^  "  .-.- 


What  maj  have  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  unknown,  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neighboring  nations,  and 
.  the  disputes  which  are  forever  occurring  on  their  common  border.  But  the  war 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius,"  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  397,  the  Tarauinians  sacrificed  to  their  go<&  three 
hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  action; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  th^  Faliscans  had  jomed  them,  the  priests  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  their  hair, 
and  brandishing  burning  torches  in  their  hands,**  fought  in  the  front  of  thdr 
army,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  drove  them  back 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  The  Etruscan  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they  acted  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  equal  success,  the  same  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  sup* 
port  of  the  gods,  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man territoiT  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  countiy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  C.  Marcius" 
was  appointed  dictator ;  he  was  named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  oon- 
sul  of  that  year,  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
tained the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  patrioian8» 
and  was  proportionably  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all  his  commands  were 
sealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  305,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refused 
to  erant  it. 

In  the  year  401,  the  Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
r^M*  «Mia4«d  te  prisoners  by  the  Tarquinians  four  years  before  was  signally 
ftvtyyMiB.  avenged;  the  Tarquinians  were  defeated  m  a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  ^headed  in  the  Forum.**  The  war  lingered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peace  concluded  for  f<^ty 
years.**  No  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Roman 
frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Yeii,  Nepete,  and  Sutrium. 

II.  Far  more  complicated  was  the  scene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  There 
wm  In  utfain.  great  changes  took  place ;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 
anotl^er  were  materially  altered  ;  some  nations  almost  vanish  out 
of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citisens  in- 
creased, her  power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  all  former 
example.  But  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dia- 
ffuised  by  the  dishonesty,  and  partiy  omitted  through  the  mere  meagemess  of  the 
Roman  historians.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtiun  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Rome  and 
the  world. 

In  the  year  394,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  the  Gaub  again  ap- 

» lAvy,  vn.  15.  ■  Urr.  VII.  19. 

-  livy,  VII.  17.  -  la^  VII.  &S. 

*  Livy  vn.  IT. 
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pearad  in  ImimL    Tbk  inroAd  lasted,  aecording  to  the  Bomaa 

annak,  for  four  jean,  and  waa  ended,  aa  they  pretend,  by  the 

total  deatmetion  of  the  invadera  in  the  year  897.    j^ht  years  afterwards,  in 

405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ;  bnt  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated 

in  the  foUowing  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never  again  find  the  Ganto 

m  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are,  no  doubt,  oorrectly  given.  They  are  con- 
firmed hv  Polybius,^  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  Awount  of  tiMn  fft«« 
fera  widely  from  that  of  the  Roman  writers.  The  Gauls  penetrated  ^'  i*«i7»*^ 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  then-  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  ap- 
peared at  Alba,  but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
and  nnaUe  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  continues  Polybius,  they  came  again ;  but  the 
Bomana  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  oominff ;  their  allies  had  joined  them,  and 
they  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gkuils  were  dismayed 
by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
broke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
oonntry.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in  Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camillus ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius^  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  aa  the  delivei-er  of  his  country  from  the  Gauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is  not  pre* 
tended  that  he  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  ^u,^  ^  ^  , 


in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  combats  r^tS!^  Ji%%! 
in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  ^^^^^ 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Gaul^  on  the  brid^  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road  :  he 
alew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  of  ffold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
deaoendants  ever  after  bore  that  name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptinian  ter* 
riuxry  between  a  second  giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius,^  who  afterwards 

*  n.  18.  It  18  wen  knowii}  that  the  Bomsn  thut  the  triumphs,  if  not  altogether  fUse,  wero 
writers  elflim  thne  *■  ictoriee  in  the  oonne  of  the  granted  by  the  polioy  of  the  senate^  wislung  to 
iuvatton  of  894-89";  in  which,  aooording  to  Po-  make  the  most  of  any  advantage  gamed  over  an 
Ijbms,  the  Romams  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  so  formidable  aa  the  Gauls. 
G«alB  in  the  fl^d.  The  victory  of  the  dictator  **  Tiv  Si  oAvapra  As6kio9  Jmi  fn^h.  Plntardi, 
0.  Snlpiciaa,  in  897,  is  described  very  dream-  Camill.  22.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
stantiaily  by  Appian,  who.  probably,  copied  Bomans,  in  old  times,  were  known  and  called 
DionyBiuB,  is  well  aa  by  Iiivy,  and  the  Fasti  by  their  prffinomina,  or  first  names,  aa  Poly- 
(>pitoliniffivethedayofhiatnamph,thenonea  bins  calls  Scipio,  **Publiu8,^*  and  Begolua, 
ofMK(y.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  **Karcus."  Tueprsnomen  was  then  muoaleea 
PolVbina  is  given  simply  and  positively,  and  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  in  after  ages,  when 
w«  know  how  completely  the  Bomans  corrupted  the  nomen  and  cognomen  were  generally  used 
the  memoryofmany  events  in  the  Samnite  war,  instead  of  it,  and  when  it  was  possible  fbr  a 
and  in  other  parts  of  their  early  history.  We  foreigner  to  be  very  fiuniliar  with  tlie  actions  of 
should  be  fflad  to  know  fK>m  what  sources  Po-  Cesar,  without  remembering  whether  his  prae- 
IrlHiia  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  events,  nomen  was  Caius  or  Lucius.  But  Aristotle 
Tbeebronologicalexaotness  of  his  account  seems  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to  have  mis- 
to  show,  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from  taken  one  prsnomen  for  another,  than  to  have 
any  Greek  writer  who  may  have  mentioned  the  confounded  two  Greek  brothers  together,  be- 
GenliahiDvaaioiisofoentral  Italy,  bnt  from  some  oanse  together  with  their  own  peemiar  names 
Bomen  annalisL  and  it  is  probable  that  Fablus,  they  had  both  the  same  patronymic, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  national  prejudices,  had,  in  *  There  is  a  striking  description  of  this  com- 
other  instanoes,  given  a  true  report  of  transao-  bat  given  by  Q.  danaius  Qnadrigarina,  an  an- 
tiona  whieh  later  annalists  utterly  misrepre-  nalist  of  the  seventh  century  of  Bome,  and  pre- 
sented, was  the  anthority  whom  Pdiybius  fol-  served  to  us  by  A.  Gellius.  IX.  18. 
lowed.  It  is  not  likely,  on  the  other  Eand,  that  ^  Tbia  bombat  is  also  given  by  Gellius  from 
the  pretended  victoriea  of  the  Boman  ffenersls  some  of  the  old  annalists,  IX.  11.  It  is  d^ 
are  mere  inrentians,  bat  that  some  triiine  ad-  scribed  too  by  Dionysius,  XV.  1,  Sy  sad  hj 
-vantages  gained  over  detached  parties  or  the  livy,  VIL  20. 
Ganls  were  magniiled  into  general  batties,  and 
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defeated  the  Samnites  at  the  mat  battle  of  Mount  Gaunis.  A  wonderful  thing 
happened  in  this  combat,  said  the  story ;  for  as  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the 
fighty  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  flew  down  and  perched  upon  his  helmet  Whea 
the  two  combatants  closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
Gaul,  and  struck  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  Gaul,  con- 
founded and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of  Marcus ;  and  then  the  crow  flew 
up  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east  For  this  wonderful  aid 
thus  afforded  him  M.  Valerius  was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
Yus,  Crow,  and  the  nUme  remained  to  his  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  vevy 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  gknt 
Golbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Corvua 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  with  the 
ballad  of  Cheyy  Chase,  and  consider  how  far  we  could  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  Otterbume,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  time,^  place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last  Gaulish  invasions 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
I>re8erved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti  have  followed  the  ficti- 
tious rather  than  the  true  account,  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Roman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that  what  with  other  people  has  been 
mere  fanciful  romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Romans  has  been  sufficiently 
MM«f  tk«a«iithiii.  disguised  and  perverted ;  but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
TiSi^SHi  ySi^rf  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  hear  of  them  in  Latium^  and 
^*^'  that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 

lia ;^  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Rome 
were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending  upon 
Rome  either  by  the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  l^bur  and  Prseneste,^  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians ;  and 
this  was  remembered  afterwards  against  them  when  the  issue  of  the  great  Latin 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
themselves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  advantages  gained  over  these 
by  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appears  to  have  stationed  itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills,*^  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
country.  Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they  advanc^ 
as  far  as  the  very  Colline  gate,^  by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first 

^  Tha  Uttle  of  Otterbume  was  fooffht  in  the  in  the  poetical  battle,^erc7  ia  killed,  but  the 

reiffn  of  Richard  the  Second,  of  En^and,  and  "Rngliah  are  viotoriona.    And  ftirther,  to  aho<w 

Bobert  the  Second,  of  Scotland :  the  poetical  how  alight  aotiona  may  be  maffnifled  into  maX 

aoeonnt  of  it  places  it  in  the  reign  of  a  King  battles,  the  Scottish  army  at  Otterbume  which 

Henry  in  England,  and  a  Kinff  James  in  Soofr-  oonaisted  really  of  2800  men,  is  made  in  another 

land.    Otterbume  is  in  Bedesoale  near  Eladon,  ballad  of  the  battle  to  amount  to  44,000,  of  whom 

the  soene  of  battle  in  the  poem  is  in  the  Cheviot  there  "  went  but  eighteen  away.*' 

bins :  the  historical  battle  did  not  arise  out  of  ^  Livy,  VII.  11.  86. 

any  hunting  ezounion  of  Percy  on  the  Scottish  ^  Livy  VII.  11.  VIII.  14. 

border,  but  from  an  inroad  of  the  Scotch  into  **  Polybius,  U.  18.    livy,  Vn.  S6.    Diony- 

Northumberland.  In  the  real  battle,  Penqr  was  ,  siua,  XrV.  18. 

taken  prisoner,  and  the  English  were  defeated ;  «  Livy,  VII.  11. 
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mTBsioo.  On  one  occasion  we  find  them  encamped  at  Pedum*  in  front  of  Prse- 
neste,  an  old  Latin  city  which  the  ^quians  had  formerly  conquered,  hut  which 
afterwards,  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  got  rid  of  its  foreign  masters  and  became 
again  united  to  the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  what 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or  dominions  were  broken  op  in  the 
course  of  these  Gaulish  invasions.  The  Volscians  seemed  to  have  suffered  more 
especially ;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  on  the  Alban 
hills ;  and  it  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
fragments,  each  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
understand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  378 
the  Roman  frontier  hi^  fallen  back  from  Anxur  to  Satricum,  that  Satrioum  itself 
had  been  won  by  the  Volscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins'*  that  it 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of 
the  Campagna  scarcelv  reached  to  the  distance  of  twentv-five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  897  we  find  that  the  Latins"  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created,"  the  Pomptine  and  the 
Puhlilian ;  and  that  Velitras  and  Privemum,"  both  of  them  Volscian  towns,  but 
the  ktter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
vith  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium, 
after  th^  had  been  overrunning  it  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  finally,  it  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  nerni- 
esBB,'*  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
was  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared"  between  Rome  and  Tarquimi. 
The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever-changing  alliances  of  the  Greek 

states,  between  the  peace  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  ,/  ^^  .     ^„. 

to  Sicily,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related  by  b«iw«m  ftam>M>dft> 
such  an  historian  as  Thucydides.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neighborhood  must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
torian like  Thucydides  to  explain  them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the 
mere  fragments  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  comhipe  them  into  something  like  the  following  form.  A  war  with  Tarqmnii, 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Hemicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  l^bur  and  rrse- 
neste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  last  three  years,  was  clearly  more 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hemicans, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Hemicans  equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reunion.  It  was  accordingly 
effected:  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
restoring  at  this  critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.    The  whole  peo- 

e^  of  the  Hernicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  of  the  thirtv 
tin  eides  which  had  concluded  the  lea^e  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  ha4  perished, 
and  some  had  become  separated  from  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the 
heads  of  small  confederacies  of  their  own :  we  may  safely  conclude,  however, 
that  Arieia,  Bovillse,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Nomentum,  and 
Tasculum  were  among  the  cities  which  returned  to  their  old  connection,  and  be- 
came as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans.    Thus  a  force  was  organized 

*  **  OflUos  .  . .  drca  Pedum  consedisse  audi-       **  '*  Hemioi  devicti  sabactique  sant."— li^r, 
tamest"    livy,  VIL  12.  VIL  16. 

*  li^y,  VI.  S«.  »  livy,  VU.  IS.     "KeboB  neamoquam  re- 
livy,  VII.  12.                                                petdtis,  novi  oonBolea  jiiasu  popuJi  beUum  in- 

"  livy,  Vn.  15.  SUere." 

"  livy,  VIL  15. 
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whieh  might  be  able  at  last  to  meet  the  Gknik  in  the  field,  should  they  again  ven- 
ture to  establish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hUls,  or  to  overrun  the  plains  of  Latium. 
But  while  Borne  was  thus  strengthened  by  this  reconciliation  with  her  old  allies, 
1-rniiiWiiiiiitmii  she  also  made  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
''***^  *      new  tribes  were  created,  makmg  the  whole  number  twentj-seven ; 

and  the  new  citizens  thus  ireceived  into  the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Yolscian  lowland^,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tarracina  on  the  coast,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campagna.  In  the  times  of  the 
later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  stories,  had  made  several  con- 

Suests  over  the  Yolscians  in  this  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
uring  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  ifiquiansand  Yolscians  into  Latium :  but 
in  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  Yolscian 
frontier  had  again  receded,  and  the  Bomans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a  time  as  far  as  Tarraoina  or  Anzur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion 
•there  followed  another  change  of  fortune ;  when  the  Latins  no  longer  aided  the 
Bomans,  but  were  for  some  tune  in  alliance  with  the  Yolscians,  the  Komans  again 
lost  ground ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Yolscian,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
try £)tween  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  Ager  Pomptinus,  must  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Yolscians  had 
suflfered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  the  liris 
and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and  to  the  destruction  oi  their  old  allies  the  iEquians,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
the  Yolscian  nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  united  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or  Latin ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Cnistuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  No- 
mentum  and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  amilar  division  in  all 
probability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian  tribes  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Yolscians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whflst  other  }>or- 
tions  of  the  Yolscian  territory  and  population  fdl  to  the  share  of  the  Latins. 
Thus  the  Yolscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  which  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and  also^  as  was 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privemnm ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  of 
Yelitrm  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory^  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  consider 
as  traitors,  their  own  Yolscian  countrym^  the  new  Roman  citisens  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Publilian  tribes. 

Thb  iiEivorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affairs  was  still  further  improved  four 
fmm  wi&  niior  and  J^aiB  aftCTwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  Tibur  ana  Prssoeste*' 
'''■""*"•  gave  up  their  long-continued  hostihty,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at 

the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Rome.  The  peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  tlie 
year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  agam  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Yokcians  i^>on 
Tv*r*<r«hor«iM8Mi-  the  Latins  in  the  direction  of  Tusculum."*  No  particulars  are 
tLSr'mS^''iJb!i  mentioned,  perhaps  because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  forces 
M«4ioMiytaf«iUr.    ^gyg  jjj  ^yg  ygnj.  commanded  by  a  Latin  general;  but  we  may 

>*  Liv7,VILl6.    *<Aooes8it.  ..vastaUoBo-  19;  andfor thepeaoeornthertraoewidiPm- 
mani  agn,  quam  Priveniatea,  Velitemi  deinde,  naato.  aee  Diodoma,  XVI.  46. 
incuntone  repentina  feoerant."  "  livy,  VIL  19. 

M  For  the  peace  with  Tibur,  aee  livy,  VIL 
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ffoppoee  that  PriTenium  and  Yelitra,  with  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Yolscian 
highlands,  were  the  part  of  the  Yolscian  nation  engaged  m  these  hostifities.  FVom 
this  time  for  the  next  five  years  all  was  quiet:  hut  in  the  year  407,  SatHcum, 
which  had  heen  hurnt  some  years  ago  hy  the  Latins,  and  the  territoir  of  which 
the  Latins  had  appropriated  to  themselyes  in  their  late  partition  of  the  Aoer 
Pomp&us  with  Rome,  was  again  occupied  and  rehuilt  hy  the  Yolscians  of  An- 
tium.'*  Jealousies  were  arising  ahout  this  time  hetween  Rome  and  Latium ;  and 
it  appears  prohahle  that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Yolscians,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  by  them  against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  Auruncans,  dr 
Ausonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the  Yolscian  stock,  began  to  plun- 
der the  Ager  Pomptinus  in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latins,  and  expected**  a 
war  with  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  groundless 
for  the  present,  and  indeed  the  progress  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
on  the  Liris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Romans  and  Latins  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Yolscians  to  all  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-ana-twenty  years  Rome  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  she  had  secured  her  north-  iB«MMd  powv  «f 
em  frontier  by  a  peace  with  the  neighboring  states  of  Etruria ;  her  ■•■*• 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  however  doubtful  might  be  its  dwa- 
tion,  had  been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush  the 
Yolscians :  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in  her  coming  struggle  with  the* 
Samnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  oy  granting  the  full 
rights  of  citizens  te  the  Yolscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship  cobcided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.     The  first  Sam-  ciiitiaoi«c7- 
nite  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before  the  esteblishment  of  the  Macedonian 
enprevKKzy  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Chasronea. 


CHAPTER  nvm. 

TBB  FIBST  SAMNITE  WAB-SEDITION  OF  THE  YEAB  40S-<}ENXrCIAN  LAWB^ 
A.  a  O.  407-^9  KIEBUHB:  410-418  FASTI  CAPIT. :  418^14  LIVY. 


"  ll^ora  jam  hine  beOa  et  viriboB  hosdniD  et  longinqnitate  vel  reg^onnm  vei  tempomm  mtto 
onibns  bellatam  est  dioentnr:  nomqae  eo  anno  advenUB  Sanmitw.  irentsni  ooihu  amuMiw 
^dam,  mot*  anDa.*'--Lnnr,  m  8».  .  . 

Ths  Sabinesy  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Apennines, 
where  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  long,  and  which  send  forth  the  ly^,^  .^^^^ 
streaaia  to  run  into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were'  «3fCaf tt^aSatot. 

»Uv7,Vn.87.  "liTy^VILSS.  >  Strabo,  V.  p.  860.    BkniTBius  IL  48. 
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*  ftt  war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbors  the  nmbriaaa.  At  kat  they 
made  a  tow,  that  if  th^  should  conquer  then:  enemies,  all  the  living  creatureaF 
bom  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  they  offered  in  sacrifice  acconjingly  all  the  lambs  and  calves 
and  kids  and  pigs  of  tnat  year,  and  such  animals  as  mi^rht  not  be  sacrificed^  they* 
redeemed.  But  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fruits,  and  when  they  thought 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children^  bom  within  that  year  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  devoted 
all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamers,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  sent 
them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the  young  men  set 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  hud 
himself  down*  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who  dwelt  in  scattered  villages*  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  possession  of  their  land.  Then  they 
offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide ; 
and  a  bull  was  the  device^  which  they  bore  in  after  ages;  and  they  them- 
selves were, no  more  called  Sabines,  but  they  took  a  new  name  and  were  called 
Samnites. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  great  people  whose  history 
T'l^iHitfihrnnteiMit  ^  ^ovf  beginning  to  connect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two 
**"'  points  it  has  preserved  the  truth ;  the  Samnites  were  a  people  of 

« Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  country 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  not  very  remote  from  each 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  conquerors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjects ;  for  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
legends  of  their  coins,  and  their  remaining  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Still  the  two  people  were  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  their  Opi- 
can  subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their  Opicon  neighbors,  the  j£quians  and  Yolsdans, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites'  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
nmim  of  th«  Bumites  ^^  dcsceuded  to  our  times ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  lines 
fatiM p«ripiL  of  8«7-  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  Samnites  as  living  on 
the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campanians  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  the  length  of  their  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 
day's  sail.     The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from  the  Samua  to 

*  The  form  of  one  o^  these  vowb  is  given  by  which  represents  ft  bull,  the  emblem  of  the 
livT,  XXII.  10,  "  qnb    ver  adtulerit  ez  suillo,  Samnites,  goring  a  wolf,  the  well-known  ^ 
ovillo,  oaprino,  bovillo  grege,  qmeque  profima  of  the  Romans.  Two  or  throe  specimens  oft] 
erant,  Jovi  fieri."  coin  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  T^  n^v  KariBwvaVf  ri  H  KaBtipwrav,  Strabo,  "  Ka/iiravdv  ii  Ixovrat  l^fntirav  rai  vafdwXwt^ 
V.  p.  250.  What  was  not  sacrificed,  but  yet  Icrt  SavvircSy  i(fi/pa(  l^/iierv,  i>.  8.  Niebuhr  reftda 
wis  consecrated  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  Zawi rat  instead  of  Aavwrac  in  the  following  pw^ 
redeemed  before  it  could  be  employed  for  or-  of  Soylax,  unking  that  the  doBcri{>tion  is  inappU^ 
dinary  purposes.  cable  to  the  Daunians,  as  thoy  neither  eztenaed 

*  Strabo  as  before.    Festus  in  "  Mamertini.*^  across  all  Italy  fi-om  sea  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  the 

*  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  white  N.  W.  of  Mount  Drium  or  Gaiganus.  I  think 
sow  which  ffuided  JSneas  to  the  place  where  he  that  this  coi^ecture  is  highly  probable,  because 
was  to  build  his  city.  A  wolf  was  said  to  have  Sqylaz  had  not  mentioned  the  Daunians  in  bis 
done  the  same  service  to  the  Uirpinians,  who  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lower  Sea^  bfut 
were  also  of  Samnite  extraction.  had  mentioned  the  Samnites;  and  the  only 

*  *Er4xvavov  II  xmftnidp  ^Avrcr.  like  the  .£to-  Other  people  who  had  stretched  from  sea  to  sea. 
lians  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Ednscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  are  mentlonea 
ThuOTd.  in.  94;  or  like  the  Casoli.  which  to  separately  in  the  description  or  both  ooaste.  If 
this  day  contain  the  neatest  part  of  tne  popula-  so,  Scylax  includes  withm  the  limits  of  the  Sam- 
tion  in  the  volleys  of  the  central  Apennmes.  nites,  not  only  the  country  of  the  FrentaniaoB, 

*  Micali  giv^s  an  engraving  of  a  coin,  struck  who  were  notoriously  of  Samnite  origin,  but . 
by  the  Itahan  allies  during  their  great  war  with  also  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  MarruoiniaQfl 
the  Bomans  in  the  seventh  oentniy  of  Bome,  and  VestiniaaB. 
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tbe  Silarus ;  Neapolis,  accordiog  to  Scjlax,  18  in  Campania ;  Posidonia,  or  Pass- 
tum,  is  in  Lucaoia.  But  the  Samnite  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  even  though 
they  once  included  the  famous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,*  of  Nola,  Nu- 
ceria.  and  Abella,  were  a  mere  recent  offshoot  from  the  great  hody  of  the  nation : 
the  true  Samnium  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an* 
cient  world  before  the  domimon  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain  in 
perpetual  obscurity. 

Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the 
Apennines,  like  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  a«off«|^r  or  i 
and  more  retiring  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  «»-*^m*«^ 
ains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Matese.  On  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  circumference  it  is  bounded  by  the  Yoltumo  and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Galore***  and  the  Tamaro,  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
bat  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and 
so  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  hi^h 
enough  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the  Matese  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  £.  extremities  with  the  main  Apennine  line,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  altogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy"  and 
dgbty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  n.  „cini  a^ «!»»». 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  ^' 
Jttxa.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,"  rising  from  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge 
-wall-like  cliffs  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  hmestone  mountains,  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inclosure  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
nsinff  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  m 
the  Monte  Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet.  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech- wood ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  full  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible 
outlet ;"  but  Ijhe  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  cliff  or  cove,  about  two  mr  three  miles  distant,  and  form  the  full  stream  of 
the  Tonmo. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies  till  late^^  in  the  summer ;  and 
siucl  is  their  elevation,  that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  I^aly  from  sea  to  sea.     No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  fresh- 

*  Hercnlanenm  and  Pompeii  both  stood,  it  is  idonario  del  Hegno  di  Napoli,  Parte  2,  in  "  Ha- 

truBj  to  the  nortliward  of  the  Samus ;  and  Stra-  teee.*' 

bo  ezpreeely  says  that  thej  were  wrested  bythe  "  This  limestone  is,  in  some  parts,  bitamin- 

6ammt68  from  the  Etruscans^  V.jp.  247.    This,  ons,  and  contains  some  fossU  remains  of  flsh. 

however,  was  t^e  case  also  with  Ouma  and  Ca-  There  are  some  volcanic  or  tnfiioeons  rocks  in 

poa;  but  as  Sc^Iaz  places  these  towns  in  Cam-  the  Matete,  resembling  probably  the  beds  of 

ptfiia,  and  distmguishes  it  from  the  country  of  tuff  which  are  found  on  tne  slopes  of  the  Apen« 

the  Samnites,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is  prob-  nines  in  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 

able  that  at  the  time  ot  the  first  Samnite  war,  road  from  Naples  to  Avellino  in  Uie  pass  of 

which  IB  nearly  the  date  of  Scylax^s  Periplus,  Monteforte. 

most  of  this  district  had  recovered  its  indepen-  "  See  Eeppel  Craven,  Jbccurs.  in  the  Abruzii, 

donoe,  and  the  Samnite  possessions  were  reduced  Vol.  I.  p.  IS.    The  English  reader  will  remem- 

to  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  text.  ber  Malham  Tarn,  and  the  fUll  burst  of  water 

^  The  Calore  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  with  which  the  Aire  rushes  out  from  underlie 

the  Matese:  the  Tamaro,  which  bounds  its  east-  rocks  of  Malham  Cove.     Similar  phenomena 

em  side,  nms  into  the  Calore  from  the  north  are  frequent  in  the  limestone  mountauis  of  Polo- 

neaiiy  at  right  angles.  ponnesus. 

^  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  says,  that  it  is  reckoned  ^  See  Giustiniani,  Dizionario.    Kr.  Eeppel 

to  meaanre  seventv  miles. — Excursions  in  the  Craven  found  the  upper  half  of  the  Matese  cov- 

Abrozz!,  Ac  Vol.  II.  p.  160.    Giustiniani  g^ves  ered  with  snow  in  May :  it  would  remain  much 

it  at  siz^-two  Neapolitan  miles,  which  are  later  on  the  highest  summits. 
more  than  seventy  Ssglish  ones.— See  his  Di- 
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ness  of  these  mountain  pastures ;  and  during  the  hottest  months"  the  cattle  from 
the  sarrounding  country  are  drivei;!  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountain,  with  its  subject  valleTS,  was  the  heart  of  the  coontiy 
prindiMa  di^yoH  m  o^  ^^^  Samnites.  Of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Samnites, 
towwofBMiaiwi.  QQ^^  ^|jg  Caudinians,  occu}Hed  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  former  belonged  the 
towns  of  Allife'"  on  the  Yultumus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  PoDtius  Tele- 
sinus,"  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  the  fortune  of  Sylla  m  the  ^eat  batUe 
at  the  Oolline  gate,  and  of  Beneventum.^^  To  the  Pentrians  belonged  .^fisemia'* 
on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Vultumus,  Bovianum"  on  the  Bifemo  or  TifemuSy 
and  Sepinum*'  on  the  £.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro. 

Besides  the  Caudinians  and  Pentrians,  there  were,  doubtless,  other  tribes  more  or 
TifbM  ^ooAMtod  witk  less  closely  connected  with  the  Sanmite  name,  who  took  part  in  the 
til*  BnuiiM.  great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Rome.    The  very  names  of  some 

of  these  may  have  perished ;  for  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Cant- 
cenians,"  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sangro  or  Sagms,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fren- 
tanians,  who  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  called  a  Sam- 
nite  people ;"  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
distinct ;  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war.  And  the  Hir- 
piaians,  whose  country  is  also  included  within  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  who 
dwelt  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  OCanto  or 
Aufidus  on  the  northern  side,  are  on  some  occasions**  distinguished  from  the  Sam- 


*  Hiej  are  tamed  out  about  the  end  of  June. 
Bee  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

**  Alife,  which  boU  retains  ite  ancient  name, 
ranks  even  now  as  a  city,  but  the  bishop  resides 
at  Piedimonte,  a  flourialilng  town  about  three 
miles  distant,  and  Alife  is  at  present  almost  de- 
populated fh>m  malaria.  See  Keppel  Craven, 
Vol  I.  p.  21. 

"  And  aooordinf  to  the  writer  of  the  little 
work,  "  de  viris  ifluBtribuflj'*  it  was  the  coun- 
try also  of  that  still  greater  C.  Pontius,  who  de- 
feated the  Bomans  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  The 
remains  of  Telesia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Telese,  vrhiohj  like  Alif^,  has  almost 

fone  to  ruin  A'om  the  influence  of  tlie  malaria, 
ee  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  II.  n.  ITS.  174. 
»  ThU  is  stili  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
town,  containing  a  population  of  18.000  souls. 
Bee  Keppel  Craven's  Tour  in  the  aontiiem  prov- 
inces of  Naples,  p.  22,  28. 

"  The  present  town,  still  called  Isemia,  stands 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  torrents,  run- 
ning down  in  verv  deep  ravines,  which  meet 
a  litde  below,  and  then  fbll  into  the  Vandra, 
about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Vol- 
tumo.  It  is  a  flourishing  ^ooe,  with  various 
manufactures,  and  a  popuhuion  of  about  7000 
souls.  Laige  remains  of  polygonal  walls  are 
■till  visible,  which  belonfl^  probably,  to  the  days 
of  its  independence  as  a  samnite  city.  The  re- 
markable tunnel,  hewn  through  the  rock  for 
about  a  mile,  and  still  used,  according  to  it« 
original  purpose,  for  supplying  the  town  with 
wat^  is  proDably  a  work  of  the  Boman  times. 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzci,  Vol.  11.  p.  81-84. 
"  Bovumum,  or  Boiano,  also  contains  re- 
mains of  polygonal  walls,  ouilt  of  verv  large 
atones,  put  as  closely  together  as  possible,  and 
the  smaller  interstioes  filled  up  witn  remarkable 
nice^.  It  is  a  cold  place,  being  shaded  by  the 
liatMe,  which  zisee  directly  to  the  south,  of  it; 


and  the  Bifemo  so  flooda  tiie  valley,  tiiat  it  la  a 
constant  awamp,  and  the  air  is  damp  and  Ibggy ; 
but  there  is  no  malaria,  because  it  has  no  severe 
heats  in  summer.  Its  population,  according  to 
Giustiniani,  writing  in  1797,  was  then  8600  souls. 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven  rates  it  at  present  aa  low  as 
1600.    Abraxri,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

*>  The  actual  town  of  Bepino  stands  on  a  hill 
at  some  distance  from  the  renuuns  of  the  andent 
city,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  below. 
These  remains  are  very  large  and  remark^Uy 
perfect,  but  they  are  of  Boman,  aa  I  imagiiie, 
rather  than  of  Samnite  origin.  One  of  the  fa- 
mous cattle-tracks  (calles,  tratturi,  delle  peoo- 
re),  wliich  liave  existed  tmaltered  from  time 
immemorial  for  the  yearly  migrations  of  the 
cattle  fVom  and  to  the  coast,  rana  straight 
through  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  fh>m  S. 
to  W.  See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruza,  VcL  II.  p. 
181, 185. 

"  The  name  iA  only  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Zo- 
naras  and  Ptolemy:  unless  it  be  the  same  wi^ 
the  Carentini  of  Pliny.  The  Italian  writers, 
Bomanelli,  for  instance,  and  Micali,  propose  to 
read  Sariceni,  as  if  the  name  were  derived  from 
the  neighboring  river  Sarus  or  Sangro.  But 
this  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Alfldens,  or  Au- 
fldena,  contuns  at  present  about  1600  souls :  it 
stands  on  the  Bio  Torto,  a  torrent  which  Just 
below  the  town  plunges  down  into  a  veiy  deep 
and  narrow  glen,  about  a  mile  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Sangro.  There  exists  considerable 
remains  of  polygonal  walk,  and  an  Oscan  in- 
scription on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Bio 
Torto.  Keppel  Craven,  Abnuad,  Vol.  11.  p.  58, 
59. 

"  Btrabo  eaUs  them  TapvimAf  Uwu  V.  p.  S41 ; 
yet  Livy  represents  them  as  suing  lor  and  ob- 
taining peace  as  a  distinct  people,  i^r  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  the  Samnites,  IX.  46. 

"*  As,  for  instance,  "Hannibal  ex  Hizpinia  ia 
Samnium  transit."    livy^  XXII.  18. 
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nites ;  and  it  b  by  no  meam  certain  ihsi  they  took  part  In  the  beginmng  of  the 
contest  with  Borne ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  became  involved  in 
it,  the  other  tribes  which  had  beeo  first  engaged  continued  to  maintain  it  without 
interruption. 

The  countrj  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
can  inform  us  snfBciently  of  its  nature.     But  of  the  Samnite  peo-  ,.^^.  ^  _     ^^ 

,  ,  %T     .       ^  .  ,     ^  XT    1  *^      J    litU«  fa  known  •£  Ikt 

pie  we  can  gain  no  distmct  notions  whatever.  Unknown  and  •j*^"'  ^  (SuaBtt* 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh 
exterminated  b^ore  the  time  of  those.  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  nothing  survived  of  them  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  eingle  fact  that  they  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national  independence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connection  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  ntftion  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  tiie  constitution  of  eacih  tribe^  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
distinct  of  their  military  system  and  tactic,  except  that  they  did  not  use  ^e  or- 
der of  the  phalanx  ;  the  sword  and  large  shield^  were  their  favorite  arms,  and 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  ther  conquered,  nor  how  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
ec^onies.''  Thenr  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can  but 
guess  at ;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
been  recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Roman  vanity ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
rehited  truly. 

Thus  defl^ute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  further  conclusions  fh>m  the  few  facts  known  tO/Us.  TMrpfaHiH  uifaiM 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  principal  <^f^^<'»^ 
wealth  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in  their  cattle.     Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  articles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbors.  ,^^^  ^ 

But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  ih»itmiffi!lRm^ 
the  pasture  unscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on  the  other  '"^ 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  the  snow  lay  so  lonff  on  the 
ground  that  their  cattle  aould  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  l^e  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  mss  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 
dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest, 
iinist  have  obtained  the  right  of  pasturing  their  catUe  in  winter  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  bv  tfa^  close  connection  with  the 
Frentaaians,  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  fmd  by  their  eon^»nt  friendly  inler- 

*  Ifkili  stefem  that  eh«  Snuiites  were  gov-  Suimikw.    SaHuvt,  Bell.  OatiUn,  58.     Ath^- 

emed  by  a  priestly  ariBtooracTi  like  the  £tni»-  n»as,  VI.  106,  p.  278.    XHodoras,  XZin.  1. 

OBua.    He  gives  no  authority  for  this,  and  oer-  Fragm.  Vatic. 

taiidy  it  is  not  proved  by  their  mere  practioe  of  "  Mioali  eaye  t^t  **  their  Bodety  was  fbnnded 

enlistbig  their  eoldien  on  great  emeigeneiea  <m  aayetem  of  agrarian  laws,**  and  he  quotes  aa 

with  certain  solemn  religions  oeremonies.  his  authority  for  this  a  fragment  of  Varro  pre- 

*"  Livy  expressly  speaks  of  them  as  scntafti,  served  to  ns  by  Pliilargyrias,  one  of  t^e  soho- 

and  desOTibM  the  fonn  of  their  shield,  IX.  40.  liasts  on  Virgil,  in  his  note  on  Georric.  II.  1S7. 

The  use  of  the  sontnm  in  itself  implies  that  the  The  fragment  rans  thas :  "  Terra  cmtoro  eana4 

aword,  SDd  not  the  spear,  was  the  oifensive  attribata  olim  particnlatim  hominibns,  ut  Etni- 

weapon  generally  nsea;  we  are  told  also  that  ria  Tasds,  Samninm  Sabellis.'*    Bat  I  do  not 

the  Campanians  oalled  tiieir  gladiators  Samnites,  understand  this  as  saying  any  thing  of  affmrion 

becaose  they  eqnipped  them  with  arms  taken  laws,  but  merely  that  the  earth  became  the  pro- 

frtmi  tiie  Samnites  (livy,  IX.  40) ;  and  in  such  perhr  of  partieolar  portions  and  races  of  man- 

conabals,  as  the  very  name  shows,  the  sword  kino,  instead  of  being  all  common  to  an ;  and 

waa&e  common  weapon.  Add  to  this  the  story,  that  thus  Etmria  was  given  (by  the  fods,  I 

whether  well  or  fU  fotmded,  as  to  the  partienlar  tiiink.  and  not  by  an  agrarian  law)  to  the  peo- 

lhet»  t3iat  the  Bomaca  borrowed  their  arms,  of-  pie  of  the  Etmsoans,  and  Bamninm  to  the  B»- 

imaive  and  deibnaiTe,  ^  arma  et  tela,"  from  the  tMllinee. 
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course*'  with  the  MarraciDians  jand  Yestinians ;  while  ihm  anus,  bj  winning  poa- 
seBsion  of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  that  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which  eitends  along 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  or  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certun,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Samnites  governed  theu-  Campanian 
Thdreflo^MttoioChm.  couquests  bj  mcaus  of  colonies,  but  there  is  every  probabiUty  that 
^"^  they  did  so.    The  Samnite  colcmists  would  thus  constitute  the  rul- 

ing body  in  every  city :  and,  like  the  early  Roman  patricians,  might  be  called 
indifferently  either  the  burghers  or  the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  Campanian  knights,  who  in  the  great  Latin  war  are  said  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remuned  faithful  to  Rome, 
were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revdts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  a  corresponding  domestic  revo- 
lution, m  which  the  colony  either  lost  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  Yet  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  some  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  their  own  Samnj^e  countrymen  in  Campanium;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Campanian  fiobility  were  of  Samnite*  eztFaction,  yet 
Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
nite nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first'  conquest. 

Not  the  sUghtest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domia- 
»»«'fk«7wn««ff«eM  ^^^  ^y  *^®  irruptions  of  the  Gauls.  Y.et  in  the  year  394-895  the 
^j^  imllto^of  um  Gauls  had  wintered*"  in  Campania ;  and  after  their  Isst  appear- 
ance in  Latium  in  406,  they  are  said  to  have  retreated  into  ApuUa'* 
through  the  lan^  of  the  Yolscians  and  Falemians ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  were  not  likely  to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besi^ing  walled 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines.  Thus  if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and 
the^  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  m  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  might  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  their  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 
of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  the  Samnites*'  in  the  year  401. 

The  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

*  The  VestmianB  loin  the  Sanmites  in  424,  towardB  their  neighbor  ?    Bat  what  if  the  ii\ju- 

•ndtheKarsianSyPefiffnians,  andMarmcinians,  rioue  treatment  of  the  Samnitea  oonaiated  in 

are  repreaented  aa  so  aosely  connected  with  the  compelling  the  Apulians  to  find  paatora  for  their 

Veatinians.  thkt  an  attack  on  these  would  neoes-  cattle  in  the  winter :  exacU  v  as  the  Arraf  onese 

aarily  involve  the  Bomans  in  a  war  with  all  the  kings  of  Naples  obliged  all  tenants  holding  of 

others.    Li  vy.  VIII.  29.    I  think  it  may  be  con-  the  crowninApuliato  let  their  lands  during  the 

daded  that  tne  Marsians  and  Palignians  were  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the  Abrozzi :  and 

on  friendly  terms  with  the  Samnites.  from  the  altlioogh  the  French  took  off  these  restrictions, 

jQujt  that  the  Latins,  then  in  alliance  with  R6me,  yet  the  ]^resent  ffovemment  has,  in  a  great  mea- 

attacked  the  Pelignians  hi  the  first  vear  of  the  sure,  reimposed  them :  and  the  Apulian  pro- 

fiamnite  war  (livv,  VII.  88) ;  and  tnat  as  soon  prietors  are  still  obliged  to  reserve  two-thirda 

as  peace  is  made  between  Borne  and  Samnium,  of  their  land  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  eol- 

the  Soman  armies  march  through  the  country  tlvation  of  one-third  left  to  their  own  dbposal. 

of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  in   order  to  See  Eeppel  Craven,  Abruxxi,  Vol.  I.  p.  8S7- 

reach  Campania.    Livr,  Vin.  6.  269. 

According  to  Livy,  IX,  18,  the  Apulians  were  "  Livy,  Vll.  11. 

hostile  to  the  Sommtes,  because  they  were  op-  *  ^^y*  Vll.  26. 

Sressed  by  them,  and  their  country  freauently  ^  Li^y»  VII.  19.     Biodorus,  XVL  45.     It 

id  waste.     Had  livy  any  authority  tor  this  may  be  observed  that  Biodoroa  agrsee  with 

last  expression,  "  campestna  et  mantiiraa  loca  Livy  in  placing  this  treaty  in  the  eonenlship  of 

.  .  .  ipsi  montani  atquc  agrestes  depopulaban-  M.  Fabius  AmDustuS|  and  T.  Qnintioa :  but  the 

tnr,"  or  did  he  put  it  m  merely  as  a  natural  way  consulship  is  according  to  him  the  8a  year  of 

of  accounting  ror  the  ill-will  of  the  Apulians  the  107th  Olympiad. 
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ooeaskmed  in  part  bj  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  the  val-  0,^^^^^^,^ 
hj  of  the  lam,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Annincans  ^*^,,^;^  ^^«»^ 
m  the  year  410,  which  brought  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme- 
diate nmghborhood  of  Campania.**  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  in 
league  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Yolscians ;  theur  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Campanians  that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defended  against  the 
Samnites.  This  aid  was  in  the  year  412  become  highly  needful ;  the  Campa- 
nians, having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidicinians"  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 
nites, had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnites  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  a  Samnite  army  occupied  the  ridge  of  T^ta  immediately  above  Capua,  and 
from  ihence  descended  like  the  .^uians  and  Yolscians  from  Algidus,  lo  the 
plain  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it.**  A  war  between  Samnium  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus.  Valerius  is  the  hero  of  that  famous  legend  already  re-  cbmeitr  «f  th*  •«■ 
lated,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  •«^  «'*•'"• 
gigantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  erow.  The  acts  of  his  consulship  have 
b^  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional  stories  of  his  own  fam- 
ily ;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
bouse,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  campaign,  .but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mas.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  either  of  them  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake"  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 

All  that  history  can  relate  b  that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 


"  Lhry,  VIL  SS.  mebnhr  supposes  thst  by 
the  Diune  of  Aonmcazis  are  meant  the  Yolscians 
en  the  I^,  and  that  Sora  we8  an  Aaronoan 
towiL  Vol.  III.  p.  101.  livy  himself  does  not 
«eem  to  have  had  this  notion;  for  the  Auran- 
aan  and  Volsoian  wars  are  in  his  aocounts  eare- 
fiiUj  distingaished.  and  Bora  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  fh>m  the  Volsdans.  The  Anmn- 
cans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mentioned  again 
in  the  8th  Book,  c.  15,  and  Snessa  Aurunca  is 
named  as  their  chief  town.  Now  Snessa  is 
Seasa,  a  town  standing  on  the  crater  of  an  old 
volcano^ost  above  the  modem  road  fh>m  Nf^ 
pies  to  Kome,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
wigliano  or  liris.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  these  Aumnoans  were  more 
eloselT  eonnected  with  the  Volsdans  of  Sora 
and  Arpinnm  than  with  those  of  Antinm,  or 
that  the  name  Anmnoan  was  at  thb  period  ex- 
tended to  any  other  Opioan  people  than  to  those 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Sessa  t 

^  livy,  VII.  S9.  The  Sidicinians  were  dose 
neighbors  to  the  Anmncans,  living  on  the  same 
duster  of  Toloanio  hills  which  form  the  boand- 
vj  of  the  i^ain  of  Naples  on  the  road  towards 
Bome.  Tesnnm,  now  Teano,  was  their  prind- 
pal  town, 

"  Idvy,  VII.  SI.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  in  Livy  that  they  applied  to 
the  Bomans  only,  or  that  they  purchased  the 
Boman  protection  l^  a  Kteral  snrrender,  dedi- 
bo,  of  themselves  and  their  dty  to  the  sovereign 
uq>ossl  of  Bome.  Every  step  in  the  Sanrnite 
m  Latm  wars  haa  been  so  disguised  by  the 
«^UMi  snnalists,  that  a  probable  narrative  of 
t«M  events  can  only  be  given  by  a  free  ooireo- 


tion  of  their  fahiillcations.  The  case  of  Gapns 
applying  for  aid  to  Bome  against  the  Samnites 
'was  exactly  that  of  (Jorcyru  asking  help  flrom 
Athens  afainst  Corinth.  The  motives  which 
induced  tne  Athenians  to  receive  the  Coroyraa- 
ans  into  their  alliance  were  the  very  same  which 
influenced  the  Bonuuis :  the  justice  of  the  mea^ 
sure  was  in  both  cases  equally  questionable; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Boman  le- 
gions sent  into  Campania  were  ordered  only  to 
Ight  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  made  u  pon 
their  allies,  which  was  the  chaii^e  given  by  Fer- 
ides' government  to  the  ten  ships  sent  to  pro- 
tect CoTcyn,  So  truly  is  real  nistorv  a  lesson 
of  universal  application,  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  war  between  Bome  and  Samnium  far 
better  from  reading  Thucydides'  account  of  the 
war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  than  from 
Livy*s  corrupted  story  of  the  very  events  them- 
selves. 

"  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  a  work 
which  formed  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  the  **  Vio- 
toires,  Conqu6tos,  &c.  des  Tran^ais,^*  and  was 
called  "Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Qloire."  It 
consisted  of  an  alphabetical  catalogue  raisonn^ 
of  all  Frenchmen^  of  whatever  military  rank, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves,  or  thought 
that  they  had  done  so,  in  the  course  of  the  bst 
war;  and  many  of  the  articles  were  apparently 
oontributcd  by  the  very  individuals  themsdves 
who  were  the  heroes  of  them.  Now  these  no- 
tices had  nothing  of  the  license  of  a  poetical  ao- 
count  of  events;  they  professed  to  be  a  real 
matter  of  &ct  narrative ;  they  were  published 
when  the  memory  of  the  actions  to  which  they 
rdMe  waa  fi^sh,  and  in  the  Aoe  of  the  Jealona 
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nm  ,i,B^i,iM  ,,4  ^^'^  *<*  *'*  them,  took  the  field  with  two  miiie« ;  that  one  of 
teta  i?%&  oi».  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  was  destkied  to 
'^  invade  Samninm.     The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  hj  M. 

Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  historical  detub,  brings  him,  withoat  a 
word  as  to  his  preyions  march,  to  Monnt  Ganms,**  now  Monte  Barbaro,  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea  above  PossoolL  Here,  says  the 
story,  he  met  the  Samnites,  and  here,  after  a  most  bloody  battk,  he  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samninm,"  had  scarcely  entered  the  hiUs 
TTinniMMftiihrt^wiiif  wMch  bouud  thc  plsb  of  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Mad- 
"*'^*^  daloni,  when  it  became  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  neariy 

cut  off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  famous 
P.  Decius,  then  one  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his  pane* 
gyrist  gives  the  whole  story  m  great  detail,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
army  was  not  only  saved  from  destruction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Romans  made  any  progress 
in  Samnium  beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  that  their  success  was 
limited  to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  bdng  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safefy. 

The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory  over  the 
^^  whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been  gathered  to 

^""^"^  revenge  their  late  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians"  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites/  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  totally  different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  413,  and  the  author 
of  it  having  no  concern  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 


oritidBm  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  where 
there  were  thousands  of  witnesses  ooth  able 
aod  eaffer  to  expose  any  exaggeration.  And  yet, 
after  aU,  what  sort  of  histoiy  of  any  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  hist  war  oould  be  compiled  fh)m 
the  *^  Tables  da  Temple  de  la  Gloire  ?^  I  cannot 
therefore,  persuade  myself  that  the  details  of 
the  battle  by  Mount  Gaurus,  or  of  the  wise  and 
valiant  oonaact  of  Dedus  in  Samnium,  deserve 
to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem  history  of  Bome.  > 
They  have  not  obtained  such  celebrity  as  to  be 
worth  preserving  as  legends ;  they  have  not  in 
their  style  and  substance  those  marks  of  origi- 
nality which  would  make  them  valuable  as  a 
picture  of  the  times ;  and  least  of  all,  have  they 
that  trustworthiness  which  would  entitle  them 
to  be  rogM^ed  as  historically  true. 

"  Livy,  VII.  82.  "  Consules  .  .  .  ab  urbe 
profecti,  Valerius  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in 
Bamnium,  ille  ad  montem  Gaurum,  hie  ad  Sa- 
tioulam,  castra  ponunt."  '*  What  actions,^'  says 
Niebnlir,  "had  forced  the  consul  to  fall  back 
thither,  and  rave  to  the  Samnites  that  assurance 
of  victory^  with  which  they  hastened  to  attack 
him. — this  knowledge,  as  almost  all  else  wher^ 
by  the  Samnite  wars  might  have  become  more 
intelligible,  is  buried  in  everiasUng  night." 
Vol.  IIL  p.  187. 

"  livy,  VII.  8A-S8.  The  account  of  the 
honors  paid  to  Deotns  on  this  oceaaion  by  his 
fellow-soldiers,  is  charaoteristio  of  th«  tima  and 
people,  and  is  worth  tnuiscribing. '  "  After  tfa% 
SatUe,  the  consul  called  all  the  soldiers  togeth- 
er, and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  com- 
mended ail  the  worthy  deeds  which  Dedus  had. 
done."  fPolybins  especially  mentions  and 
praises  tlus  practice,  VI.  89.]  **He  then,  aa- 
v<s  the  custom,  gave  him  dlveni  gifts  of  honor* 


espedally  a  crown  of  gold,  and  one  hundred 
oxen,  and  One  beautiful  white  ox  over  and 
above  the  number,  with  his  horns  bedecked 
with  gold.  To  the  soldiers  who  had  been  witii 
him  in  his  post  af  danger,  the  consnl  gave  an 
ox  to  each  man,  and  two  coate;  and  toB  them 
that  their  dailv  allowaaoe  of  com  should  for  the 
time  to  come  oe  doubled.  Then,  when  the  con- 
sul had  ended,  all  the  soldiers  of  tlie  legions 
g^ve  to  Dedus  a  wreath  of  twisted  grass,  which 
was  accustomed  to  be  given  by  a  oeeeiffed  or 
blockaded  army  to  him  who  had  delivered 
Uicm ;  and  it  was  put  upon  his  head  amidst  the 
cheers  of  all  the  anny.  Another  wreath  alao, 
of  the  like  sort,  was  given  to  Dedus  by  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  band.  Bo  Dedus  stood, 
wearing  his  crown  of  ffold  and  his  wreath  of 
grass,  and  he  fortfawlui  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Mars  the  beautiful  white  ox  with  the  gilded 
horns,  and  the  other  hundred  oxen  he  gave  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  in  his  enter- 
prise. And  the  other  soldiers  too  gave  eaeli 
man  to  the  soldiers  of  Dedus  a  pound  of  com 
ftom  their  own  allowances,  and  a  measure  ex- 
ceeding a  pound  in  weight  (sextarios)  of  wine. 
All  the  while  that  they  were  giving  these  hon- 
ors to  Dedus  and  his  soldiers,  the  whole  army 
were  shouting  and  cheering,  for  they  knew  not 
what  to  do  for  joy."    livy.  VII.  87. 

■  Livy  VU.  88.  He  adds  that  the  people  of 
Suessa  sent  an  embassy  to  the  same  efleet. 
This  shows,  that  immediately  i^r  the  retreai 
of  the  Boman  armies,  the  Bamnites  were  b^nn- 
ning,  noi  oiJy  to  overrun  Campania  agun.  out 
even  to  oany  tteir  ravagea  bevond  the  Vuitor- 
nus  into  tibe  cmMttj  of  we  Bimdnians  and  An 
nmcans. 
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aeeovBt  with  the  exaggerated  representatioiM  given  of  the  preooding  campaigm  • 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnitea  from  Campania  la  probable ;  but,  on  we 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Sammum,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearly  no  way  dispirited  aa  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  and  obscure  notice  in  livy,**  that  the  Sanmitea 
were  assisted  in  this  war  by  some  of  their  neighbors ;  whether  as  th*  i^hm  -rr" 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not  For  it  appears  that  *•***  *•  *^**«''*«»^ 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  m  Campania  or  in  Samnium,  moved  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  and  attack^  the  Pelignians ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  inost  extensive  soale»  and  we  thus 
see  how  much  greater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Rome  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was  short ;  for  the  consuls*  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 

lered  on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  tmismMm 

place  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.*^  They  themselves  >«o»"*«»^ 
did  not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers^  according  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
laige  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  through  the  following  spring ;  the  Romans  would  not  commence  offensive 
operations  tul  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  offioe :  of  the  movements  of  the 
Samnites  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser- 
vice was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  parties  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keej^  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  against  the 
Samnites. 

Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  im]portant  and  so  notorious  aa 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in  41-------, 

their  main  points  clearly  and  faithfully.  But  because  we  have 
merely  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  waa 
the  object :  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  dis- 
{[uised,  that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
It  was  at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.^*  The  pane* 
gyrists  of  the  Valenan  family  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest 
for  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator ;  while 
the  stories  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  famihes  said  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Servilius.  One  account 
represented  the  affeur  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  stoir  which  most  of  the  annalists 
afterwards  adopted,  taking  only  tne  latter  view  ot  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny,  told  only  how  they  were 
jMirdoned  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtained^  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant  concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
emment  But  other  accounts^  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tijhune  of  the  commons,  and  winnmg  some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 

*  livy,  vn.  S8.  **Hi]^iiB  certazniniB  fortn-  must  not  sappoee  that  the  ^'ancient  aatbora" 
na. . .  Latinos,  jam  exeratibus  comparatis,  ab  here  spoken  of  were  contemporary  with  these 
Bomano  in  Peugnnm  vertit  bellam.^*  This  can  times ;  they  were  but  the  annalists  of  the  sixth 
onlj  mean  that  the  Latins  directed  their  main  and  seventh  centuries  of  Borne,  who  followed 
force  against  the  northern  aide  of  the  Samnite  each  the  traditions  and  memorials  of  a  different 
confederacy,  moving  by  the  lake  Fudnus  upon  &mily.  Livy  himself,  in  anotiier  place,  VUI. 
Solmo,  and  the  countiy  of  the  Pelignians,  and  40,  deplores  the  want  of  aU  contemporary  wri- 
thas  threatening  Samnium  on  the  rear.  ters  for  the  times  of  the  Samnite  wars,  as  ona 

*  See  the  Fasti  CapitolinL  sreat  cause  of  the  hopeless  oonfosion  in  which 
^'"Adeo  nihil,'*  says  livy,  *'pr8Bter<^uam    Uie  story  of  those  wars  was  involved. 

■editionem  Aiisse,  eamqne  compositam,  inter       *■  livy,  VII.  41. 
aatiquos  reram  Miotona  constat'^  VH.  4S.  We       *•  livy,  VIZ.  i2. 
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tional  porato  which  had  e^er  yet  been  agitated ;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced 
from  the  patricians  that  which  above  all  things  they  would  be  most  loth  to 
jiM,  both  on  public  grounds  and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debts.^ 

The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  difficult  to  disentangle.  In 
iB  cnDpmbi  *P^^  ®^  ^^®  successive  lowerincs  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  waa 
M^^wi^imrDhM  a  large  amount  of  debt  undischarged,  because  there  Jiad  been  no 
change  for  the  better  in  the  circumstances  of  thei  commons  at 
large  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  even  the  principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  mul- 
titude of  men  thus  involved,  many  of  them  perhaps  actually  nezi,  were  kept  on 
foreign  service  during  the  winter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble^ than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  wealthy  cities  to  them- 
aelves,  to  establish  themselves  at  Capua,  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have  fain  done  at  Yeii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  thepiselves  would  be  the  burghers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there  feeling  that  they 
too  had  their  share  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the 
plans  of  the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Campania.  But  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautulse,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  ipountains  close 
to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar- 
rison, and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set  be- 
came contagious;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Campania  joined  the 
revolters,  and  all  marched  together^*  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  their  creditors' 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled  to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near  Bovillse,  forUfied  a  regular 
Tii«  eanmoM  "  camp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,*'  and 
gmT^^vSii  seized  upon  a  patrician,  T.  Quinctius,  at  his  farm  or  country-house 
******"  near  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader.     The  com- 

mons at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri- 
cian, C.  Manlius,  loving  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  Manlius  : 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless  ;  besides 
themselves  and  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be 

^  AnotordeVirisIllastribns,  inValer.Oorvo.  the  SamianB  (Herodotus,  VI.  28),  as  showing 

Appian,  Sainnitic.  Fragm.  I.  %  2.  that  such  acts  were  practised  even  by  Greeks 

^  Perhaps  I  oaght  hardly  to  have  expressed  towards  Greeks,  at  a  period  when  manners  had 

myself  so  strongly  as  to  the  probability  of  this  been  as  little  corrupted  by  luxury  and  skepti- 


part  of  the  story,  since  Nieouhr  considers  it  dsm  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  Rome ;  where- 
undeserving  of  credit.  But  Wachsranth  has  as  the  Campanians  were  no  countrymen  of  the 
well  observed,  that  the  eager  desire  of  the  com-  Bomans,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  too 
mons  to  settle  at  Veil,  proves  suffidently  that  prevailing  notions  of  the  ancient  world,  were 
thejr  had  no  invincible  attachment  to  Bome  as  entitled  to  fiur  less  consideration, 
theurnative  country :  headds,  with  no  less  truth.  *•  Appian.  Samnitic.  Fnigm.  I.  §  1.  The  per- 
*'  that  a  people  whose  innocence  is  the  fruit  oi  sons  wnom  ne  speaks  of  as  hi  rOv  Ifymw  h  rots 
ignorance  rather  than  of  principle,  is  little  able  iypoU  ititfiiievty  must  have  been  debtors  work- 
to  resist  the  first  strong  temptation.^*  How  in^^  as  slaves  on  the  "poesessiones"  of  their  pa- 
mat  were  the  excesses  of  the  Spartans  after  tncian  creditors,  on  such  portions  of  land  lately 
^e  Peloponnesian  war,  when  opportunities  of  *  conquered  from  the  Volscions  as  had  been  oc- 
indulgence  were  first  offered  to  them!  And  cupied  in  the  usual  mxmner  bv  individuals, 
why  should  we  conceive  that  the  Boman  com-  Foreign-purchased  slaves  must  nave  been  too 
mons  were  men  of  greater  simplicity  of  man-  rare  at  Bome  at  this  period,  to  have  been  cm- 
ners  than  the  Samnites,  who  had  formerly  ployed  in  ^reat  numbers  as  agricultural  labor- 
seixed  Capua  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  ers :  and,  m  Ikct,  the  slaves  who  were  oon- 
wore  inhabiting  it  jointly  with  the  Etruscans  t  fined  to  work  in  the  workhouses  of  the  patri- 
Compare  also  the  stories*  of  the  forcible  oocupa-  cians  in  these  early  times,  are  always  desoibed 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  some  Cotophonian  exues  as  insolvent  debtors. 

who  had  been  hospitably  received  there  (Hero-  ^  **  ^  pradtOorHmt  vagU  auidam  oomper- 

dotuB  1. 160) ;  and  of  the  seizure  of  Zande  by  tum  adtulemnt,"  d^— livy,  Yll.  89. 
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joined  bj  all  the  noUest  and  ricbest  of  the  comniona»  and  by  many*  pierhapa,  of 
the  best  men  even  among  the  less  wealthy,  who  would  view  with  horror  the  dia* 
obedience  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  mititary  oath.  They  prepared 
to  pat  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerias  Corvus,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a  house  whose 
members  had  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youtb,^ 
scarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
▼ictories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  fhna 
Campania ;  the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  the  city. 

Bat  when  the  opposing  parties^  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  seen 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alike  from  n  miniiiH  «f  *• 
bringing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  •"-^•'^vf^^ 
tton  of  feeling  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
with  friendly  greeting,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termina- 
tion of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what  might  have  been  given  them  unasked,  as  being  in  itself  ^ 
just  and  reasonable.  First,  an  act  of  amnesty***  was  passed  for  the  tk!S««^t!i9aS 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  them,  that  they  would  never, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  maji  with  having  been 
concerned  in  these  unhappy  dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to» 
with  all  religious  solemnities,'^  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as  their  ffreal 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been  once  enlisted  should  be  struck  on  the 
list  of  the  legions  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards*'  obliged  to  serve  as  a  oenturion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
because  it  degraded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capite  censi,  who  ^  — 


^  He  WS8  three  and  twentv  in  his  flvBt  con-    he  says,  inBisted  that  no  one  who  had  been  onoe 
solahip  (livy,  VII.  40),  and  ne  was  oonsal  for    tribune  ahonld  afterwards  be  made  oentorkm, 


the  flnt  time  in  the  year  407.  —  See  Livy,  out  of  dislike  tooneP.  Salonias,  whohadi 

VII.  26.  mode  almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  other, 

*  Livy,  Vn.  42.  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fntfm.  and  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  because  be 
1. 1 2.  This  sudden  burst  of  feelinff  is  credible  had  espeoiallT  opposed  their  meeting.  BtAh 
enough ;  for  civil  war  seems  shockmg  to  men  Niebulu*  and  Wachsmuth  suppose,  on  the  oon- 
who  are  little  scrupulous  in  sheddinf  the  blood  trary,  that  P.  Salonius  was  a  popular  man  with 
of  fbreSgners,  however  uxgustly.  In  this  re-  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  petition  was  made  Ib 
spect,  it  needs  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  a  his  behalf,  to  save  him  from  being  obliged  te 
later  stage  of  society  to  overcome  the  natural  go  onservmg  in  slower  rank,  after  naving  onoe 
shrinking  IVom  domestic  warfare.  The  feudal  served  in  a  higher.  Wachsmuth  well  comparea 
times  are,  of  course,  an  ezoeption  to  this ;  for  the  case  of  ^^lero  Publilius,  who  oompuuned 
to  the  ieoUtion  and  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  of  being  required  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
system  the  relations  of  countryman  and  fellow-  after  having  been  onoe  centurion.  (livy,  II. 
oitixen  were  almost  unknown.  65.)    Many  motives  may  have  joined,  howew, 

"*  Livy,  VII.  41.  in  suggesting  this  demand  of  the  soidien.    Ift 

*■  ^*  Lex  sacrata  militaris.'*     A  lex  saorata  was  a  great  thing  for  a  deserving  soldier,  thai 

partook  of  the  character  of  a  treaty,  and  waa  if  once  appointed  military  tribune  (six  of  whoa 

sworn  to  by  the  two  Parties  between  whom  it  were  at  tnis  time  chosen  by  the  votes  of  tiie 

had  been  agreed  to.    Thus  the  term  is  applied  people  themselves,  Livy,  VIl.  5),  he  should  be 

only  to  sucn  laws  as  settled  points  most  deeply  freed  from  the  necessity  of  serving  again,  ex- 

aifecting  the  interests  of  the  two  orders  in  the  cept  in  the  same  or  a  higher  rank.    And  it  was 

state,  and  were  therefore  a  sort  of  treaty  of  a  great  thinff  for  the  mass  of  the  commons,  that 

peace  between  them.    Of  this  sort,  besides  the  promotion  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible, 

Bmouslaws  respeoUnff  the  tribunes  of  the  oom-  and  that  it  should  be  necessary  everr  year  to 

mons.  was  the  law  of  IdUus,  de  Aventino  pub-  fill  up  the  vacan<des  among  the  oentonons  with 

Iteando.  new  men,  instead  of  oonflnmg  them  to  a  eshaitk 

*  It  should  be  observed,  thai  livy  gives  to  number  of  individuals  who  might  peas  at  pla»- 
thia  petition  a  <tifferent  object    The  aoldiera,  sure  from  one  oonunaad  to  another. 
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Mandered  unit  t&  bear  wm ;  pwtly  because,  whflsi  ihsf  were  on  nffitavy  lenr* 
ice,  they  vere  (votoded  from  being  penonaUy  attached  for  debts ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  sernce  in  Campania  l^re  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  might  fumisb  a 
poor  man  with  Uie  Bieans  of  relieying  himself  from  bis  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  had,  probably,  various  olijects ;  amongst  the  rest  H 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance  the  diffnitj  of  that  office,  which  offered  to  the 
commons  the  rmdiest  means  of  acquiring  distmction,  and  thus  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  highest  political  magistracies.    . 

Another  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit ;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemea 
i%iM  •  -  •-■  M4  or  knights  should  be  lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  thvee 
"*'*'*  times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.    In  requiring  this  the  soldiera  not 

only  wished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  so  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feelinflr  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who  had  taken  a  de- 
aided  part  against  them.  BvA  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield ;  and  the 
•oldiers,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them  to  ask  for  it,  did 
aoipress  their  demand." 

While  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 
drawn  from  the  city,  returned  to  their  homes  again ;  and  L.  €le< 
M.  *Si  nucius,**  one  of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them  in  the  Forum, 
certain  political  measures  to  which,  it  was  understood,  the  patri- 
eiaas  would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  "  that  no  man  should  be  ra-elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  yefu«,  nor  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same 
year ;  and  that  both  consuls  nUffht  be  plebeians,  as  the  Licinian  law  had  de* 
dared  that  one  must  be."  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  the  same 
huds  IS  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number  of  ^^reat  families ;  aad 
now  that  the  Licinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  piebeiaa 
houses  to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  commons  would  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  C.  Marcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
ous  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livy  could  not  endure  to  record,  and 
o«Mni ,  ftboutfcNi  of  of  which  we  know  not  who  was  the  proposer  :**  a  law  whose  very  name 
'"^  all  settled  societies  regarded  with  horror ;  a  law  which  is,  indeed, 

Wn  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  sreater. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
ditfen,  they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown  around  them 

Sr  a  former  period  of  imavoidable  distress :  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
e  city  by  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  theiWore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
1,  that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtore,  and  that  their  cred- 


**  Aft  the  eommonfi  wore  peTBiuded  by  Vrie-  fiwX9i-^is  f^  rdv  x^Sv  4«on««lr  h^niflvmn  ««- 

rlns  and  Hontias  to  abandon  their  demand  for  m  '?«««/«!( '  fU  ii  rirg  ij^U  (namely,  the  rfr- 

the  sammary  execatSon  of  the  decemTirs.— 4ee  voltea  aoldiera), ««)  l^iay---Sammtic  Frag^.  I. 

4lwp.  xvL  S  2.    There  is  no  miatakinff  the  well-known  ez- 

*^  Niebuhr  auppoaes,  not  nnnatnrallyy  that  preaaion  x^eSy  iiraom^.— *^Nam  honeatam  ici- 

lliis  Genadns  belonged  to  the  ftmiiy  of  the  trib-  tnr.**  aaksCioero  with  reapect  to  Cnaar  when  ne 

one  GenadnSf  vho  waa  mnrdered  by  the  aria-  had  jast  heard  of  his  oroaaing  the  Babicoo, 

tooracy  In  the  year  881.— See  p.  66.    He  waa  '^xptAir  Awnw^t,  fvydiw  ra6tf^(,  aaxQaiila  aHa 

■lao,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  ftmiiy  with  aoelera  moliri) 

the  plebeian  oonanla  of  Uie  yean  885,  8^,  and  ri^p  OeSy  mtylmfir  S«i^  Ixmv  rwfmniim  f  * 

S88.  Ad  Altleam,  VU.  11. 

*  It  la  atteated  by  Appkm.  who.  aa  Niebnhr  The  expreaaion  in  the  ftoman  writer  ia  no  leas 

ttfnha^  eopied  this  part  of  hia  worx  ftom  IHo-  deoiaive.    M.  Valerina,  he  aaya, ''  anbbito  AM 

nvBiaa ;  and  by  the  little  work  De  Viria  lUna-  ifieno,  teditioneia  oompKedt/* 
^biia«    Applan'a  irords  tan  ^aln  enough:  | 
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Hon  tibaM  boI  h6  permiHed  to  enlbroe  p^menl  ht  otiia*  woldii  aH 
wiko  had  pledged  tbenr  penomd  £reedott  for  tke  pajment  of  iMr  debte  (mb) 
were  released  from  their  bond ;  nor  eonld  the  pr»tor  gnre  over  to  hk  ereditor'a 
powor,  addioere,  nre  debtor  who  had  refused,  or  nugfat  retee,  fo  enter  inlo  eiulfar 
aa  eneagement.  Twa  the  burden  of  aetnsl  debta  was  taken  away ;  aad  to  pre* 
fent  &e  preasnre  of  an  eqpal  burden  hereafter,  eren  the  lowest  rate  of  interest' 
was  deehured  Ulec^,  and  any  man  who  reoerred  more  than  the  aetual  samwMok 
he  had  lent  was  liable  to  restore  it  foinfold. 

Tbm  was  a  sort  of  national  bankn^y,  yet  surely  it  wore  the  mildest  featniea 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respecrts  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  -  n  im,  ..n-j.j 
nation  itself  broke  no  lUth ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its  eila-  *^ 
sens  to  saerifice  thdr  strict  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  tiie  eoes*'- 
mon  benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  object^  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expedimey ;  when  individuf^  ore  forced  to  sell  thw  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rau- 
way.  The  patricians  were,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  part  with  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers ;  and  the 
oompensation  which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  means  of 
happmees :  they  lost  their  money  to  preserve  thdP  country.  Had  such  K  saeri'* 
ice  been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their  debt<M^ 
it  would  have  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it ;  but  in  t^ie  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
out  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedM  by 
their  exertions :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  fairly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  oiihe  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  then*  fellow-citiaens  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  rmn. 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  this  year  produced  important  ccnsequenceft 
abroad.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
Latins,  atnd  they  sustained  it  so  ably  that  their  conoderation  ^^^^^ST^ga 
amongat  their  allies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium,  rather  than 
Borne,  b^an  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.  The 
ranakia  of  the  Volscians,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum,  and  the  Anti- 
ati&ii8^  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 
on  Campania,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Aunmcaasy 
began  to  gather  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  Latium,  and  the  Campaniatts, 
who  bad  good  reason  to  dblihe  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  towns, 
may  have  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  oonfederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 
head,  protectioif  at  once  against  Rome  and  against  the  Samnites.  Accordingly, 
the  Romans  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  thdr  quarrel  with  8am« 
niiBn  ;  and  m  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Sam-  a.  v.  &  ««.•  Ao, 
nitea'*  a  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  these  nations  ^- 
were  entkely  changed :  Rome  had  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps 


■*  The  Bomaa  ttoiy  1b  (Livy,  Vm.  1, 2),  that    ritory  on  diiferent  sides,  the  Bomans  saddenlr 
^rtiea  L.  iEmiliiw,  the  oonsttl,  entered  the^Sem-    and  traaeheraosly  made  a  leparste 
nito  taRfteary  hefomid  no  enemvto  oppose  him :    the  common  enemy,  and  withdrew  t 


iriiea  I*  iEmiliiw,  the  oonsnl,  entered  the^Sem-  and  traaeheroosly  made  a  separate  jpenos  with 
nito  taRfteary  hefonod  no  enemy  to  oppose  him :  the  common  enemy,  and  withdrew  their  anav : 
th«t  tlie  Sanmitee  hnmbly  aaea  for  peaoe,  aba    and  that)  not  content  with  this,  they  aotnauy 


iwiehasod  an  armistioe  to  aBow  them  to  send  enteied  into  an  aOianoe  with  the  Samnites^  and 

ambaaaadon  to  Borne,  by  ^ving  the  eonsnl  a  were  nadv  to  Join  them  ^g;ainat  Latinm."-^ 

year*a  pi^  for  hie  army,  and  three  moirtbs*  a^  Compare  the  extreme  dissatisftiotioit  of  the  Ar- 

lowanee  of  eom.    Whait  woold  ha^e  been  the  mer  alliee  of  Looedsmon,  when  she  aoddtaly 

Moowitofa  Ladn  wiiterf    Would  it  not  have  formed  her  sepaiale  treaty  with  Atheat  soon 

bMo  something  of  this  sort  f    *'  That  when  the  alter  the  ooDefbsion  of  the  peaoe  of  Mlaiist'  ■ 

confederate  armies  of  Bome  and  LaHam  were-  ThncydMea,  Y.  27. 
aotoaUy  in  the  field,  to  invade  the  Samnite  ter^ 
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thiottgh  the  Samnites  witib  their  neighbors  the  Maniaiis  and  Pd^'ana ;  wh3e» 
on  the  other  side,  stood  a  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the 
people  of  Opican  extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite  frontier, 
whether  known  by  the  name  of  Volscians,  Auruncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Campa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedsemon,  organizing  a  new  confederacy 
^[lunst  her ;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athens  was  at  one  time  supporting 
xnebes,  and  shortly  after/  having  become  jealous  of  her  growing  power  and  am* 
bition,  joined  Lacedeemon  against  her  former  ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  were  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 

THK  GBEAT  LATIN  WAR— BATTLE  TJNDEK  MOUNT  VESUVIUS— THE  PUBLILIAN 
LAWS— FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OP  LATIUM.— A.  U.  C.  416-417  (41(ML12  NIEBUHB). 


"  Je  me  refhse  i  croire  que  des  penples  oonftd^rto  puiBsent  latter  long-temps^  ^galit^  de 
Ibroe,  oontre  une  nation  ouIa  puissance  gouvenmientale  serait  oentralis^e.*' — ^D£  TooqoxtillBi  ' 
Be  U  IMmooratie  en  Ameriqne ;  Tome  I.  p.  290. 


Although  Rome  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Samniam,  yet  the 
uaMitate  MiirtiolM  i».  old  alliance  with  the  Latins  still  subsisted  in  name  unbroken. 
tST  But  it  could  not  long  remain  so ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war 

affainst  the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called  upon  the  Romans  to 
aid  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  ;  while  the  Samnites^  called  upon 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  In  fact,  the  eiisting 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change ;  either  the  two  nations  must  become  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united ;  if  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme ; 
n*  laiiM  aiflk*  pw-  ft"^  the  two  prsetora  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Nd- 
CJS  J;;^"SJ  £:  misius  of  Circeii,  magis 


aagistrates  corresponding  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had  borne  down  to 
the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  were  dispatched, with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.'  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nations  should  be  completely  -united ;  that  they  should  both  be 

S^vemed  by  two  consuls  or  praetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation ;  that 
ere  should  be  one  senate,  to  consist  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ; 

*  Liv7*s  whole  narrative  proceeds  on  the  as-  pleased :  that  is,  in  Greek  language,  thev  were 

eumption  that  the  Latins  were  the  dependent  airMcm*,  or  able  to  give  and  reoeive  sattsmodon 

allies  of  Borne,  and  that  the  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  name,  without  being  obliged  to 

part  a  revolt.    Now,  this  is  certainly  false,  as  refer  their  quarrels  to  any  superior;  one  of  Uie 

we  know  from  the  terms  of  the  original  alliance  characteristics  of  an  equal  aa  oppoeed  to  a  a»- 

meerved  hj  IMonyaius,  V.  61  (see  p.  68  of  pendent  alliance.— 4ee  Thncyd.  V.  18,  27.    I 

ttis  htetoiy),  and  from  the  indisputable  authoi^  have,  therefore,  tacitlj  corrected  all  Livy's  feb* 

Ity  of  Mollis  (p.  98,  note  4).     Livy  himself  colonng  in  this  matter,  and  given  his  ikota  Iq 

snpplieB  a  refutation  of  his  own  story  j  Ibr  he  their  true  light. 


aUows  expressly,  VID.  2,  that  the  latins  had 
Ibi  right  of  making  war  with  whom  they 


•  livy,  Vm.  S. 
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and  a  third  similar  provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular  braneh  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  Uihea  should  be  created,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  consUtute  one 
common  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  point  the  Latins  were  willing  to  yield  pre- 
cedence to  Rome ;  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or  greatness : 
Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
there  the  senate  should  sit,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held ;  the  Roman 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba ;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.* 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have  accepted  this  union 
gladly ;  but  the  general  feeling,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
commons,  was  strongly  against  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sacrifice  iM^^'wCTMiiM^ 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the  Latins,  used 
already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was  but  taking  another  city  into  thmr  union ; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  political  life  was  centred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting  strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  his  tern* 
pie.  Accordingly  when  the  Latin  praetors  announced  their  proposal  to  the  ^en-. 
ate,  which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  mdif  nation ;  and 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,^  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  that 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia, 
he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hear,  0  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  Wilt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanquished 
and  made  captive  V  To  this  the  Latin  praetor,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  made  a  reply 
which  the  Romans  called  insulting  to  uieir  ffod.  "  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman 
story,*  **  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the 
Latin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  against  a  stone,  and  he  died."  Some  of  the  annalists,  struck 
perhaps  by  its  being  a  notorious  fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  army 
m  the  war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement ; 
they  said,  therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall :  and  they  said 
nothing  of  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt,  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
different  picture  of  his  mission.  But  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it,  its  result 
is  certain  ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

"  If  tlie  Latins  reallj  eonsented,  as  is  not  im-  festival  on  the  mountain  of  Alba,  as  well  as  to 
probable,  to  acknowledge  Borne  as  the  capital  sacrifloe  to  the  Roman  Jupiter  in  the  GapitoL 
of  the  united  nation,  it  accounts  for  their  sub-  Livy,  XXI..  68,  XXII.  I.  And,  although  the 
sequent  acquiescence  in  the  settlement  made  instances  are  of  more  rare  occurrence,  yet  we 
hy  the  Bomans  after  the  war,  so  fiur  as  this,  that  read  of  Boman  generala  triumphing  at  the 
it  shows  their  willingness  to  waive  the  mere  Mons  Albanus,  and  goinff  up  in  solemn  prooes- 
tSaelizig  as  to  the  name  of  their  oountiy,  and  sion  hj  the  Via  Triumphalis  to  the  temple  of 
their  consciousness  that  Borne  was  so  superior  the  Lran  Jupiter,  as  thev  went  up  usually  by 
to  every  other  Latin  city,  as  to  be  fldrly  entitled  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.  We  cannot  im-> 
to  be  the  head  of  Uie  united  nation.  What  I  agine,  therefore,  that  the  Latins,  when  pro- 
have  added  in  Uie  text  respecting  tiiie  Jupiter  posing  a  perfectly  equal  union,  should  have  ooih 
of  the  mountain  of  Alba,  seems  wanrantod  by  sented  to  assign  less  honors  to  their  nataonal 
the  aotoal  pnctice  of  later  limes,  even  after  the  god,  than  he  ecgoyed  even  when  they  were  be- 
Latins  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged  inferi-  come  dependent 
ority  to  Borne.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  *  Livy,  VIIL  5. 
the  consults  llrst  duties  after  entering  upon  *  livy,  VIII.  0. 
his  office,  was  to  ofbr  sneriikoe  at  the  great  Latin 
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Vm  fioDMUit,  Yiowever,  hsd  suMle  w  their  mnds  jto  Ibis  inue  before  the;jr  beard 
«!•  B««w  ppiM  ^1^^  profMMab  of  the  Lfttia  ambasaadoni,  Tbepr  were  anxious  to 
mtP^mL  St!!?  engAgo  in  tbe  imr  at  a  lAoment  when  tibej  might  be  aaeisted  by 
•■*'""  "^"  ibe  whole  force  of  tbe  Samnites :  the  Latuia,  on  the  other  band, 

ai^aM  gladly  have  reduced  Hamnium  to  sabmitoion  before  they  came  to  an  open 
beeadi  with  Rome.  BesoLred^  ^erefoie»  (m  the  atniggle,  and  well  aware  of  ita 
]DifKN*taiice»  jtbe  Bomana  wished  to  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls/ 
ttiat  Ibey  BUgbi  have  more  time  for  their  preparations  befoore  the  usual  season  for 
■HKtarjr  i^eationa  arnved,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest. 
Aocoidinfflyi  the  consuls  of  the  year  i09  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  ibe  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  two  men  of  the  higheat  military  r^utation  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  waa  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Yalerius 
Ootvus,  for  having  ahyn  a  giffantio  Qaul  in  single  coflsbaA,  and  no  less  ronarkable 
for  a  force  of  obiuacter,  such  as  is  best  fitted  for  the  control  of  great  emeig^i- 
Biea,  when  what  in  ordinary  life  is  savageness  i>eeomes  oftw  raised  and  sobered 
iBlo  iiflvoiBm.  He  had  been  caosvl  only  four  years  foefcc^ ;  but  a  special  act,  ve 
vraat  aappose,  dispensed  in  his  ease  wnh  the  jrecent  provisions  of  the  Oenuciaa 
law.  i£s  «olleaffue  was  the  deliverer  of  tbe  Boman  army  from  its  imminent  peril 
in  Aamaiam  in  Ste  first  oampai^  of  tbe  late  war,  and  a  man  no  less  distinguished 
tune  ^ean  «aa&r  for  his  moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  tbe  five  commL^sion^s 
appomted  to  reUeva  the  commons  from  the  burden  of  their  debt^^  the  famous  P. 
MotosMua. 

The  Bomaas  had  good  reason  to  prepare  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest ;  for 
hmninu  of  III  M.  never  had  they  been  enga^^  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  cm* 
^^  ihree  eacceptioas  all  the  iSum  citi^  were  united  a^inst  them ;  not 

aB  indeed  witii  equal  determination,  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum/ 
whose  true  liienaship  they  had  so  long  experienced ;  Lavmium^  the  sacred  city, 
which  oontamed  the  holy  thin^  repontod  to  have  been  brou^t  by  .£neaa  from 
Tnf ;  Setia,  Cerceii,  and  Sigma,  Boman  colonies,  were  sow  joined  with  the  mass 
of  m  Latin  natkm,  with  lilnir  and  Praxneste,  with  Pedum,  f^omentum,  and  Ari- 
eia.  ^e  Latin  noUes  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Borne,  and  in  mauy 
inslances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marria^ ;  ihe  two  nations  speakin£ 
tfM  same  language,  wkh  the  same  manners,  institutums,  and  religious  rites,  txaoned 
wilh  tbe  same  &cipline  to  the  use  of  the  same  arms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
<!ach  other  by  ibe  closeness  of  thdr  long  alliance ;  their  soldiers  had  constantly 
aesved  in  the  same  camp,  and  alniost  m  the  same  tents ;  tilie  several  parta  of 
liieir  armiei^  had  constantly  been  blended  together ;  lepons,  cohorts,  and  mani- 
ples had  been  made  up  of  Bomans  and  Latins  in  eqiud  proporti<His ;  tbe  ^- 
dieKB,  oenturioiy,  and  tnbunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  foimliar  with  each  odier^a 
fooes :  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recogniie  in  his  enemy  an  dd  nad 
tried  comrade. 

"^'The  Bomans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,^  '^  were  aEke  in  every  tbii^,  exoent  in 
^^^^  their  courage."  This  is  an  unworthy  slander.  Even  nations  of  dif- 
SiMtarMilSSw  ferent  race,  and  climate,  and  institutions,  when  long  trsined  to- 
gether under  a  common  system  of  miliUuy  discipfine,  and  accos- 
tomed  to  &pht  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,  lose  ail  traces  of  their  ongioal 
^parity.    Sut  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  ^e  rank  which  fteyneld 

^  Iiv7.  Vm.  8.  the  LmrinisM ;  and  tfau^  cUftpoutioii  is  eTidenl 

^  <«  Qokqneviii  mensarii.'*    8«e  lAvj,  VIL  fhun  livy?0  oim  sWiy,  VIII.  II.    ThA  preton 

ai.  of  the  Tviiole  imtioB  Ibr  the  flnt  yev  of  the  war 

'  Qeminiu  HetiLus,  who  was  skin  hj  the  oeme  fh>in  Setia  and  Ciroeii,  atid  they  are  ee- 

joutkg  T.  Man^us,  ooxnmanded  the  honemea  peohUlv  aaid  to  have  indaoed  fiignia  to  join  the 

of  Tnsoulam.-— livy,  VIII.  7.    Lavinium,  ao-  oonftdoner. 

cording  to  livy,  took  no  part  in  the  Unt  cam-  *  ^vji  vUI.  7.  & 

paign.  but  the  Fasti  GaiHtoUni  aaya  that  the  *  "  Adao  nihil  apad  lAtaum  dlimtmvim  ah 

oonaul  Itonina,  in  the  year  417,  triumphed  over  Biwnani  le  pneter  aoimoa  erat.''— VUL  6. 
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amoaMt  the  nationi  of  Italy,  aad  bom  the  luuties  wliicb  tii^  afterwania  fur- 
nisbed  to  Rome,  when  it  be<»ine  their  common  covntry.  The  liatijM  vei6  abk  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  Samnitea  and  YolaeiaiiSy  with  the  eountrymeii 
ci  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marina.  From  Latitua  Booaa  raceived  the  Fulrii,"  a  family 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  avidities  of  (he  Roman  aria- 
tociBcy ;  and  what  Roma|pi  house  could  ever  boast  of  Dnghter  specimens  of  eiraif 
Roman  virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catoe  of  Tuaoulnm  ?  The  issue  of  tha 
contest  was  not  owing  to  die  superior  counuro  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  inha? 
rent  advantages  possessed  by  a  single  powerful  state  when  o(H^nding  againat  % 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  cut  all  but  balance  idone,  wUle  tct  aaoli 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  &  superior. 

'With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Campumana,  the  Sididnianfc 
the  Auruncans,  and  t^e  Vdlscians,  induing  under  this  name  the  ■n^jt^mintumtn 
various  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coast,  and  ■o***^  ^  •_ 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  Laimntum,  Ardea,  and 
perhaps  Lanuvium,"  al<Mie  of  all  the  Latin  cities  took  part  with  Rome :  Fundi 
and  FcMmiae  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Yolscian  countrymen  and  ramaiaod 
neutral,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  armies  through  their  territory.'' 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  uaatiiaH^ 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  that  the  fcmghts^^  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whether  of  Samnite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Samnite,  Ktjnimiait 
ana  Opican,  protested  sa  a  body  against  the  war  with  Rome,  although  for  tha 
present  the  influence  of  the  Latin  jpArty  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  waa  eva- 
dent  that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  reffam  their  ascendency,  and  haatan  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  league.  We  have  alao  indicatiooa^  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  it  is  impoasible  to  suppose  that 
Tuscolum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  many  aealoua  aupporters  of  ib0 
old  alliance  with  Rome.  iProbably  the  Roman  and  anti*Roman  parties  were  in 
most  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  eoaiH 
moDs;  and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regaided  by  Iba 
Italian  aristocracies  aa  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  aseendeni^. 

With  Rome  were  united  some  few  Latin  toims,**  some  of  her  own  co]aiii6a»^' 
her  old  allies  the  Hemicans,  and  above  all  the  Samnitea  and  ^eir 


*  L.  Fulvivs,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  when  their  c«ue  was  almost  despenta.    But  I 

487,  had  heen  chief  magiatrato  of  ToaoiilQm  only  am  not  anre  that  the  miatake  ia  not  to  ba  as- 

fhe  Terr  year  before'  he  waa  oonanl  at  Borne.—  cribed  to  livy  himaelf  rather  than  to  hia  oony- 

Fliny,  Hist.  Natar.  VII.  4S.  Ed.  Venet.  1669.  lete :   for  it  aeems  a  jnat  remark  of  Draken- 

"  1  anee  with  Niebuhr  and  with  BiffomaB,  bond's  that  livy  oalla  the  people  oi  LavlaiMB 

that  in  Llvy's  narratiTe,  VIII.  12,  18,  Lavinio  not  Lavinii,  bnt  Laorentea,  aa  if  he  had  eeo- 

and  Laviniia  ahonld  be  reatored  instead  ofLa-  fiised  the  two  towns   together.     Yet  "Lan- 

Bano  and  Lanuvinis.    It  ia  not  only  that  the  rentes,*'  in  VIII.  11,  must  mean  the  people  of 

Fasti  Gapitolini  name  the  people  of  Laviniom  Laurentom,  not  of  Lavinkun,  from  a  oompar- 

and  not  of  Lanuviom  aa  ttioae  over  whom  the  ison  with  l2vy*a  own  atatement  aboat  Lami- 

oonsol  lianiva  trinmphed,  or  that  several  MSS.  nm  in  the  beginning  of  the  aame  ohapter ;  and 

of  Livy  snppcrt  the  ooirection :  but  in  the  set-  that  the  two  namea  really  belong  to  two  distiaiot 

tlement  of  Xjatiiun  the  Lanuvians  are  named  plaoea  ia  proved  by  their  being  both  a>«nd  ia 

mrt,  asif  they  had  been  treated  with  ainffolar  the  list  of  the  thirty  l4atiQ  towna  given  bf 

Javor.  whioh  ia  acaroely  to  be  oonoeived,  ifthey  Dionysiaa,  V.  61. 

had  been  among  the  last  of  the  Latins  to  re-  >*  livy,  VIII.  14. 

nuun  in  snna.    And  that  they  were  ibvorabhr  **  livy,  VIII.  11. 

treated  appeara  alao  from  the  famous  artiole  *  The  Bomana  reoeived  informatien  of  ths 

*'  Monic^am'*  in  Festus,  where  they  are  dass-  hostile  designs  of  the  Latins,  says  livy,  '*per 

ed  along  with  the  people  of  Fundi,  Formis,  and  qnoedam  pnvatia  hoapttiis  neoessltudiDibaaqiia 

othen.  who  we  know  were  thou^  worthy  of  ooEgonotos.'*  These,  tike  the  «^aw<  in  Groeoe, 

reward  rather  than  punishment    Besides;  Livy  would  undoubtedly  fonn  a  pai^  diapoaad  to 

himself  tsQa  ua  thM  the  Antiatians  in  the  year  Borne,  whose  influence  woidd  be  fialt  as  soon  as 

415  nvaged  the  district  cslled  Solonius  (VIII.  the  fortune  of  the  war  turned  sgainst  the  Latins. 

12),  and  we  know  from  Cicero,  de  Divinatione,  "  The  lands  of  the  Ardeatians  were  ravaged 

I.  e<,  that  thia  district  waa  a  part  of  the  terri-  bvthe  AntiatiaDain416(Iivy,  VIH.  18).  Ar&Si 

vnrj  of  liUMivium.  It  ia  certain,  there&re,  that  tnerefore.  muat  have  been  at  that  time  ia  aOl* 

X«nuvinm  must  have  been  fHendly  to  Bome  at  ance  with  Bome. 

that  time,  and  if  so,  it  ia  not  conceivable  that  "  8uoh  as  Ostia,  whoae  lands  were  also  rav* 

■heooold  alterwatda  bsve  Joined  the  Latina,  ag«d  by  the  Antiatiana  in  416.    (Iivy,ibid.) 
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oonfederacy,  incladiDg,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of  the  Mareiaiis  and 
the  PeligniaDS. 

When  the  Latins  sent  the  two  praetors  as  ambaasadors  to  Rome,  ii  is  endeitt 

^ that  no  active  warfare  could  be  going  on  in  Campania.    Latin  gar 

tht  «w  uM^Sdi^  risons  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plundering  parties  of 
-  'Tbto  the  Samnites;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  thither  as  soon 
as  the  season  for  military  operations  arrived,  to  renew  their  inva- 
sion of  Samnium.  No  expectation  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  charged 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them  ;  for  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  jointly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Latins,  as 
from  them  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage*'  of  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
when  the  Latins  might  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  Campania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circidtous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies'  country,  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians^ 
into  Samnium.  There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Sammte  army ;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plmn  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 

While  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
<n*  Mier  T.  iboiiM  issued  an  order**  strictly  forbidding  all  irregular  skirmishing,  or 
ZSjSSShSS'tSi  single  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
te^awitatneiitcd.  coufusiou  which  might  arise  in  chance  combats  between  two  par- 
ties alike  in  arms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers*  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  Sufficient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Metius, 
of  Tusculum  -^  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  genends,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  slew  his  antafi;onist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  his  spoils  at  his  father's  feet ;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him, 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  prsetorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  the  younger 
soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul 

*  When  we  oonsider  that  the  usaal  Boasonfor  again  with  effect,  even  after  it  has  been  often 
liostilities  at  this  period  waa  the  antnmn,  it  may  told  before,  if  we  have  received  it  fh>m  an  ori- 
be  doubted  whether  the  Ifttin  army  Which  foaffht  ginal  and  independent  source;  because  if 
under  Vesuvius  was  more  than  that  force  which  twenty  eye-witnesses  give  an  aooount  of  the 
had  wintered  in  Campania  to  garrison  the  sev-  same  event,  the  impression  wMch  it  has  made 
eral  towns,  and  as  such  very  mferior  in  num-  on  each  of  them  will  have  been  different,  and, 
bem  to  the  two  consular  armies  of  the  Romans,  therefore,  each  will  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way, 
The  rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through  the  oen-  and  it  will  contain  something  new  and  original, 
tral  countries  of  Ital  v  may  have  been  unknown  But  when  we  derive  all  our  Imowledge  ttcm  one 
to  the  liitina,  and  tneir  sudden  appearance  in  sinsle  account,  and  that  account  haa  been  onoe 
Campania  in  conjunction  with  the  Samnites  may  pemctly  given,  there  ia  nothing  to  be  done  by 
have  been  as  startlii^  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  later  writers  but  to  copjr  It,  or  simplv  to  state 
as  that  of  Claudius  Nero  to  Uaadrubal  after  his  its  substance.  Thus  it  ia  with  Livirs  fianona 
admirable  march  ft>om  Bruttium  to  join  his  col-  description  of  the  oondemnaUon  of  T.  Manltna 
league  on  the  Motauras ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  by  his  father ;  the  atoir  cannot  be  better  told 
to  the  Austrians  when  the  army  of  reserve  than  he  has  told  it,  ana  we  have  no  meana  of 
broke  out  firom  the  Val  d'Aosta  on  the  plains  adding  to  it  or  varying  it  from  other  original 
of  Lombardy  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  sources.    I  have  therefore  followed  Kiebonr  in 

*  Livy,  VIII.  6.  simply  stating  its  ontline ;  for  the  finiahed  pio> 

*  livy,  Vni.  6.  ture  the  reader  moat  consult  Livy  bimeelf. 
"  livy,  VIII.  7.  The  same  story  may  be  told 
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wiih  abhtfrettoe  to  Uie  ktei  boor  of  bit  life ;  but  fear  and  respeet  were  mingled 
with  their  abhorrence,  and  strict  obedience,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  example, 
vas  feli  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 

The  stories  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  and 
ancomiectedly  as  our  old  drama,  transport  the  two  armies  without  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
a  ward  of  explanation  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capua  to  the  foot  SJ^^fg^S''^ 


of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Yeseris,  ac-  T«„,„,a^ 

cording  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  it,  the  decisive  battle  was  KJwitoV^STu^ 
foaght«  What  Veseris  was,"  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which  '*^^' 
side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
thither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  I&man  generals  before  they  parted  to  take 
their  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  that,  having  planned  for  the 
comii^  battle  all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  all 
that  the  most  heroic  courage  could  do  or  suffer :  the  aruspices  had  been  con- 
suited"  as  to  the  import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Ro- 
mans should  first  b^^  to  give  ground,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  Quar- 
ter should  forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  deatii  and  to  the  grave :  "  for  fate,''  said  they,  "  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the  other :  one  of  us,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar. 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  the  ordi-  giniuv  ji,podflwi  «f 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve ;  the  latter  bein^,  botb*™ii«. 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest.**  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  eaual  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  ,of 
the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter ;  the  second  part,  called  the  Prin- 
cipes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vi^or 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  formmg 
in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-third  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light- 
armed,  Rorarii ;  and  the  remainder  weire  mere  supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
bemg  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  (ji 
their  own  accordingly. 

The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  TMiecrnMiuMMit. 
and  the  loose  array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  •*••*«"•  >«"• 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius.     But  the  want  of  all  co- 

"  "  Avnd  Veserim  flavium."  is  the  ezpre»-  the  dead,  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  daimed 

sion  of  the  author  "  de  Viria  llloatribtis"  twioe  as  their  victims  the  general  of  one  party,  and 

OTer,in  hia  notioea  of  P.  Dedus  and  of  T.  Han-  the  aimy  of  the  other:  the  oonstils  tnen  sacri- 

lias.    Cioero  twioe  mentions  the  name,  bat  sim-  flood,  to  see  whether  the  sifn  observed  in  the 

plj  says  **  ad  Veserim."    There  is  no  stream  at  entrails  of  the  victim  would  speak  the  same 

prssent  on  either  side  of  Veanvios  which  will  langnage  as  their  vision, 

answer  the  'description ;  bat  it  is  soaroelv  poa-  "*  See  the  ikmons  description  of  the  leeion  at 

aiUe  to  eatenlate  the  changes  effocted  in  the  f%-  this  period  in  Livy.  VIII.  S,  and  Niebii  hr^s  oom- 

ogn^y  of  a  ooontiy  hy  voloanio  action  donng  ments  npon  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  ^to.  £d.  8, 1S27, 

a  penod  of  ao  many  oentories.  and  Vol.  III.  p.  110,  &c.    The  first  line,  oom- 

"  livj.  VIII.  S.  Both  oonsola,  said  the  story,  prising  the  hastati  and  prindpes,  contained  in 

had  seen  m  the  night  the  same  vision ;  a  figure  each  legion  only  1S90  men ;  the  reserve,  oon- 


of  mors  than  hmnan  atatara  and  migeaty  ap-   aiatingofthetrittiiy  rorarii,  and  aooensi,  amount- 
peaied  to  them,  a&d  told  them  that  the  gods  of  edi 


edtoSTSO. 
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ieiD|Mwarj  aceooots  of  this  middle  period  makes  it  exeeediiigly  diSerit  U^  «oai- 
prehend  it  cleariy.  Reserving,  therefore,  for  aaother  plaee  sU  miattCe  mqmrias 
into  the  subject,  I  shall  here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  pnAeifMil  pomti^ 
so  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  battle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  hare  seen,  opposed  to  eaok  ptker. 
<M««rbiia«tf  both  'L'he  Samnites  and  Hemicaas,  who  foriQed  one  wing  of  the  Roman 
'"^  army,  mnst,  in  Vke  manner,  have  been  opposed  to  tibe  mrtiona  of 

their  own  or  of  a  loadred  stock,  the  Campaniaiis,  Sidicinians,  and  VolseiaBa. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself,  the  legK^ns  on  the  right  were  eomnumded  by  Titos 
Manlins,**  those  on  the  left  by  Publius  Decius.  . 

Tlie  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  hastati,  who  fomed  on  each  aide, 
BiMtainMoviTt.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^B>  ^^  ^^  dlvision  of  thc  fiist  line.  Oonsistii^  both 
"^'^  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  tliey  closed  with  each  fAher 

with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  thw  lieht-anned  m/ern,  who 
either  skirmished  in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  tiiem,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  hesds  of  their  comrades  into  the 
Sne  of  the  enomy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  and  the  Boaaan  faaatati 
BoMBtatiiM  tedia.  of  the  left  wing  fdl  back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  whofonaed 
'^*''  irhai  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius,*'  the  ponttfez  maxinuis.  "  The  gods*" 
r.DMiM  4*««M«  Urn.  he  said,  *'  must  help  us  now ;"  and  he  made  the  ponti&z  dictate 
'*'''  to  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
to  Decius,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceroasoues  of  the  Roman  religion  were 
an  wnkaown  mystery.    The  pontlfez  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga,^  and  wiap 


»  IJvy,  VII.  ». 

*  Who  t)uB  H.  Valerius  was,  we  know  not; 
whether  it  was  the  M.  ValerioB  Poplicola,  who 
waa  consul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
▼OB,  who  had  been  already  three  times  oonsol 
sod  onoe  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  relates, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  ourule  offices  no  fewer  than  one  and 
»wen^  times.    Hiat.  Natnr.  Vn.  48. 

'  «*Togam  pr»teztam  sumere  Juaait ;"  *'8U- 
mere,'*  b^nse  it  was  not  oommonlywom  in  bat- 
de.  The  form  of  words  in  whi<di  uedus  devo- 
'  tod  himself  ran  as  follows :  **  Thou,  Janna.  thou, 
Jupiter,  thou,  Mars,  our  father,  thou,  Quirinus, 
thou,  Siellona;  ye,  Larea,  ye,  the  nine  ffods.  ye, 
4he  g^oda  of  our  mUiera^  Umd,  ye,  the  gods  whose 
powfldT  disj>oses  both  of  us  and  of  our  enemies, 
and  ye  also  gods  of  the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  hum- 
blr  beaeeoh  yon,  I  crave,  and  doubt  not  to  re- 
«et9e  this  gnMse  from  you,  that  ye  would  pros- 
per the  people  of  Borne  and  the  Qulrites  wiUi 
•11  might  and  victory ;  and  that  ye  would  viait 
the  enemies  of  the  people  of  Bome  and  of  the 
Qoirites  with  terror,  with  dismay,  and  with 
death.  And,  according  to  these  words  which 
I  have  spoken,  so  do  i  now,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  oommonweaKh  of  tiie  Soman  people  and  the 
<)iiiritea,  on  the  behalf  of  the  army,  bolii  the  le- 
-giona  and  the  foreign  aide,  of  the  Soman  pe^ 
•  •    ^  •■       '      landthe 


ale  and  the  Qoiritea,  devote  tilie  legions 
Ihveiga  aids  of  our  enem&ea,  along  with  mnelf, 
to  the  goda  of  fhe  dead,  and  to  ^e  mve."  No 
one  can  doubt  the  Moaineness  of  ^lis  prayer. 
4rhioh,  together  wioi  the  rulea  to  be  obaerved 
in  theae  aolema  devotlona,  livy  haa  oopied,  he 
teUa  pa,  "  verbb  ipais,'  ut  tradita  nunospataqiiie 
nana:**  VUI.  U;  where  ^tndifta,*'  I  may  ob- 
serve, doea  not  refor  to  any  oraL  tradition,  hot 
to  the  pontiiloal  hooka:  joat  aa  Oyprian,  wheae 
ha  appeals  to  "  traditio  apoatolioa,"  meana  to 


refbr  to  the  apostoUeal  writii^ln  the  K«w  Taa- 
tament  Livy  himself  may  have  oopied  the 
prayer  immediately  from  one  of  the  older  an- 
nalists, either  from  Fabina  Hctor,  from  whom 
Gellltts  quotes  one  or  two  similar  notioas  of  an- 
cient religious  observances,  or  from  L.  CSnoius, 
whose  treatise  "de  Be  Hilitari**  contained  the 
form  used  by  the  Fetialea  in  declaring  war,  aod 
that  ofthemiUtary  oath.  0«e  OelUua,  Z  vL  4. 
Varro  also  was  fond  of  recording  ancient  forma, 
oarmina,  in  their  own  words ;  of  whioh  we  haw 
several  inatancea  in  that  almost  solitary  rem- 
nant of  his  voluminous  works  which  haa  raaehed 
our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin  langnagt. 
Forms  of  all  sorts,  and  laws,  may  be  lebed  on 
aa  perfectly  gBonine,  even  when  aaeribed  to  a 
penod  the  mstory  of  which  is  good  for  nothii^. 
To  notice  more  partioulariy  the  prayer  of  De- 
dus,  it  may  be  aeen  that  it  addresses  Janos  be- 
fore all  other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  himaelf : 
in  evident  agreement  with  that  aneient  lito  of 
opening  the  gatos  of  Janus  at  the  baginning  of 
a  war,  which  implied  that  he  was  in  aa  eapMial 
manner  the  go4  whom  the  Bomana  wiahed 
to  go  out  with  them  to  battle.  See  p.  4.  Mara 
Pat4r,  like  the  ZOt  and  'Air*AA«v  MtaSsf,  haa  a 
manifest  reftrence  to  the  legend  of  this  blftli  of 
Boraulns.  Ai Agod  of  war,lCai»,  I  shenMiwa- 
gine,  waa  of  a  later  dato  in  Italy  than  Jaaaa  ; 
or,  at  any  rato,  that  the  two  goda  oame  to  the 
Bemana  from  difliBrent  qnarters.  Viigil  sMdto 
of  the  opening  of  the  gatee  of  Jaana  aa  aXaSin 
lito.  older  than  the  w^  of  Seoto.  rnie«*ls- 
rea*'  here  apoken  oil  would  be,  I  a«p 
res  miUtanaMMe  OralU^  laeoripfiona.  He. 
leeS),  "  larea,*'  aa  is  weO  known,  1 
ai  titte,  and  daneting  pewem.  or  i 
their  particular  charaetor  ana  < 
pressed  by  4  partlealar  title,  er  imofied  ^  I 
aatnie  of  tiie  cms.    Sms  L.  amllM,  in  i 


Otttf.XZSC]         p.  DSOmS  Mf^OTW  BIMBBUr  TO  DEATH.  M9 

ii  V9mi  kk  hmi,  yfMag  <ml  Us  haod  from  nnder  h,  to  bold  k  to  hit  Imo,  and 
to  Mft^lm  feel  npoa  a  {avriin,  and  so  to  utter  the  tot  vords  which  he  should  dic- 
tate. When  they  had  been  duly  spoken^  tike  cooaid  sent  his  Uotois  to  his  cot- 
league,  to  say  that  he  had  devoted  hnnoelf  to  dMth  for  the  deliveraiice  of  the 
tLomtm  army.  Than,  with  his  toga  wraf^ied  around  hb  body,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  aaioifiees  to  the  cods,  be  spnmg  n^xm  bis  borM,  armed  at  all  potnts,** 
plmged  amidsi  the  tanks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slsin.  Bvsk  an  example  of  aelf- 
devotion  in  a  general  m  m  all  oAses  inspiritiog ;  but  Ihe  Romans  bdbdd  in  this 
not  onfy  the  heroic  valor  of  Deoius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  tiieir  enemies  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  ffods ;  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death 
DocivB  had  paU  for  iSem ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  th^niibed  on  with 
light  and  dieerful  hearts,  as  if  i^pointed  to  certain  victory. 

The  lAtms,  too,  nnderstood  the  meaning  of  Decius'  dei^,  when  they  saw  bis 
dress  and  heard  his  words  of  devotion ;  ai^  no  doubt  it  produced  »•  -^  ^tOM  « 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering,  the  ^^  •*«»«■•«•• 
main  batties  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  tbou|rh  die  light  troops  ci 
the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into  action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the 
spies  of  the  hastoti  and  pimcipes,  yd  victory  seemed  disposed  to  Hsvor  the 


In  this  extremity  Maidius,  wdl  faiowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serve broi^bt  into  the  field  on  either  side  would  inevitdbly  decide  ■n,it„M,„ju  ii, 
the  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called  ^  a*  aTTa* 
forwani  only  his  accensi  or  supeninmeraries,  whom,  for  this  very 
purpoae,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furmidied  with  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triaiii,  and  thinkmg  that  the  last 
weaerve  of  tiie  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  struggled  valiaatfy,  but  at  kst  were  begmnmg  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  aupaal  given,  the  veal  reserve  of  th»  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  ad- 
vaaoed  tbrottgh  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud 
ohoera  oharg^  s^ion  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at  such  a  moment  was  inesisti- 
ble ;  they  tioke  through  the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  witiiout  kas ;  the 

wsr  with  Aatbohaa,  jrlun  eagMed  In  s  ms-  P>sy«r,  to  show  th«t  th«  BoauuM  did  not  tnal 

agbit  with  the  enemj.  vawed  to  baild  a  temple  them  with  thet  irrevfiranoe  .whicih  the  LetiA  am- 

io^he  Utnm  feiuMrim,  or  '*tiie  powen  orffenii  haesador  had  maaifteted  towards  the  Jv^ter 

^thedeop.^    livy.  XL.  SS.    tbMrohina,  Sat-  of  the  Capitol. 

ncnaliA,  h  10.    MuUer,  Btmaker,  Vol.  II.  p.  I^etlv,  to  end  thk  Ions  ao^  it  has  han 

189,  ooof.  p.  91.    The  war  lares,  to  whom  Deoiua  doubted  what  ia  the  meaning  of  the  expreaaion, 

MBTad,  sra,  appaMntiy,  the  aame  powen  that  '*  veniam  peto  ftroqtu,"  whieh  oocura  in  the 

'    ^     "  '^-  prayer  of  ©ioiuB.  1  think  the-     


. .         itM  on  two  Etmaqao  tom^  eagi»-  prayer  of  ^eoina.    I  think  the  tme  interpnt»> 

TiogB  of  whloh  areffiTenbyMkali  in  the  ^stes  tionof  ^*feEo**ia  *^  nan«dbeor ;"  and  that  aaaone 

•eeompsnying  his  matory,  PI.  105,  106.  TThey  have  understood  it  (aeo  the  note  on  the  worda  in 

•Be  wiMed  iQparea, .  male  and  fbmale,  who  are  Bekker'a  liTy),  the  worda  are  added  aa  of  good 

jwiasn|giaha|tla,t»kiagpaitwiththeae¥end  omen,  ^<  the  moe  whieh  Icvavelftelann  that 

eombatsnta.  I  shau  also  obtain ;"  in  the  well-known  fistjruja 

The  ^'  oiaegoda/'  '^dii  norenaDea,"  are  pit>b-  sense  of  the  present  tense,  ia  whioh  "  ftro'*  aif- 

*.    ^^ — ,_-   __^_  _*  ^,-_  -^ ,._,-_  jjjfl^^  wj  g^  going  to  oMain."    It  may.  per- 


eUy  the  AhM  geda  of  the  Stmaoan  rehgico,  aiiiea,  ^1  am  goi 
who  alone  had  the  power  of  launching  lurht-  hi^,  signify  no  n 
ning  and  thonderbofta.    See  Hdller,  S^rvsfcor,    am  ready  to  obti 


>  more  than  an  eameat  wisiiu  ^^l 

suMOf  auu  •uujufwi  uuiui.     »««  nuuar,  Ala^^B*w,  »ui   tvmAj   vu   vbtain.*'  **  I  WOuld  fldn  Obism  l" 

¥oL  n.  p.  a4»  Aote  10.    Aeoording  to  another  bat,  at  any  rate,  ^^ierre  veniam"  mnat  skniflr 

Mim^oa,  Serriaa.  Ma.  YIH.  187,  the  dii  no-  ^<  to  leoeiTe  &Tor,"  aa  *'  peteM"  aignlflea  to  aiw 

Teaailea  were  goaa  who  had  been  deified  for  for  it." 

their  good  deeda ;  '*  qnibna  merita  virtutis  dede-  "  "  Armatus  in  eqnnm  insilivit,"  says  liyy. 

rintmnninisdigiiiti^m."  Zonaiaa  aays,  rd  faXa  ixj^  (VII.  SS).    tfatthia 

fi^  '*She  gods  whose  power  disposes  both  of  must  refer  only  to  the  momenta  while  he  wis 

oa  and  of  our  enemies^'^  "divi  qnorom  eat  po-  uttering  the  pnnrer :  whe^  that  waa  ended,  he 

taataa  noatromm  hoatiumque,"  may  be  meant  resumed  the  roll  arms  of  e  Soman  geneqd ;  only 

either  the  eapecial tvtelar  powers  of  eaohnatioQ,  his  saored  oharaoter,  aa  one  devoted  to  thegeds, 

the  '*  leraa  oxbiBm  at  oivitatnm"  (see  OrelU,  waa  mariEod  by  the  neouUar  manner  in  whish 

iaaornlion.  CoHeot.   1668,  1670.   and  HiOler,  his  toga  was  wnqppedaiound  him,  the  ^^dnetm 

Bbrneler,  ^cd.  Ii.  p.  ftl.  08),  or  the  peculiar  n»-  Qabinua." 

tional  goda  of  aaoS,  anoh  aa  the  Jupiter,  Jono,  With  leapeot  to  the  natove  and  odgin  of  tki 

eadUinennof  the  Oapitol  for  Some,  and  the  cinotna  QdUiua,  «ee  HOOer,  Xtniiker»  VeL  O. 


Jnpiter  of  the  monnlaWe  of  Alba  for  LMiam.    p.  S66. 
Vbe  goda  of  Intiunmtfl^t  he  sddreeaed  in  the 


BISTORT  OP  ROICBL  [Cbap.XXDL 

battle  became  a  butcbery,  and,  according  to  the  usnal  result  of  engagements 
fought  hand  to  hand,  where  a  broken  armj  can  neither  fight  nor  fly,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victory,  whether  they,  after  havingr 
Shut  of  th«  g^-»-«*^  beaten  the  Volseians  and  Oampanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
tai  um  tettk.  Latins  at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  veterans, 

there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share 
in  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail, 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to  them  forever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different  routes  out  of  Campania ; 
Til.  utiM  ««  anj.  *°^  *^®  conquerors  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  m  no 
d«iHri»£ttd!li!^flit.  condition  to  pursue  them.  The  fugitives  first  halted  at  Mintumae  ;* 
then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  again  to 
Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east- 
em  or  Campanian  side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  >and  L.  Numisius,  the  Latin  praetor,  used  every  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium,  and 
from  the  Volseians ;  Campania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnium 
at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  But 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  be 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  ma, 
in  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
T.  umUu  ratana  to  SO  loug  beforc  the  regular  expiration  of  their  office,  that  Manlius 
BooMMMiiriiiinpiM.  gjj^  Decius  must  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them  almost  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  stre&t  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Manlius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph  ;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May,''  it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 
the  usual  season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  doln^  had  perhaps  taken  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded 
with  no  joy ;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming*'  in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
colleague  and  his  own  son  m  the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son. 

The  Latin  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  theb  public 
or  domain  land»  apd  a  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians."    But  as 

"  lAvy,  Vni.  10, 11.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  by  a  ronte  oircuitous  indeed,  bat  aeoare  from 

Samuiam  was  altogether  the  oaae  of  the  Boman  interruption,  through  the  ooontry  of  the  Har- 

army's  operations,  and  that  whatever  was  the  sians  and  Peligniana. 

exact  scene  of  the  great  battle,  the  Bomans  "  Tlie  notice  in  the  fragmenta  of  the  Fasti 

fought  with  the  enemy's  army  mterposed  be-  runs  as  follows : — 

twoen  them  and  Borne.    This  sujfficiently  marks  [T.  Mlanlius  L.  F.  A.  N.    Impeiioflsu  Tor- 

the  grand  scale  of  these  operations,  and  also  the  quatus  [G]os  III.  De  lAtineis  .  Oampaoeis  •  Si- 

enlarged  military  views  of  the  Boman  consuls,  oidneis  .  Aarunceis  .  A.GDXIII.  xv.  K.  Jn- 

They  ventured  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of  nias. 

their  own  territory,  and  to  carry  the  war  di-  '^  Dion  Cassias,  Fracnn.  XXIX.  Hai. 

rectly  into  Campania,  resting  on  the  territory  "  livy,  Vlll.  11.    Niebohr  thinks  that  the 

of  their  allies,  and  oommunioating  with  Borne  settlement  of  Latium  was  attended  by  many  ex* 


CtauAZZXZ.] 


THK  LATISB  AOAOT  INBKEATED. 


the  Oampanian  aristocracy  had  been  whoUy  opposed  to  the  war 
with  Borne,  thej  were  ra&er  entitled  to  reward  than  punishment.  ^^^^    ^    tawi 
They  therefore  received  the  franchise  of  Roman  citueens^  which        "^^ 
enabled  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  theu* 
ascendency  in  their  own  country  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  domain  land,  tbey  were  each  to  receive  from  the  Campaniaa 
people  450"  denarii  a  year. 

lAliilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  the  prstor, 
had  been  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually 
appointed  to  protect  the  city.  He  had  watched  the  Antiatians,  ^***~^  **«*•**• 
and  checked  their  plunderinflr  inroads,  but^ad  been  able  to  do  nothing  of  unport- 
ance.  After  the  return  of  Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  Manlius  himself 
fell  sick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  comitia,  and  that  Manlius,  having  been  left  sole  consul,  and  after- 
wards being  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
preceded  hun»  to  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year.**  He  was  succeeded 
by  'n.  JSmilius  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  x>bscure.  The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  again,**  to  recover  their  forfeited  domain ;  it  is  more  Th«M%r«MdMMh>» 
likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlius,  and  ^^^^h^- 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms  once  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,'*  and  more  of 
their  towns  then  submitted ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  Pedum,  Tibur,  and  Prseneste,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul  %• 
iBmibus  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate ;  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause.  Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  unconquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  m  Rome.  Out  of  the  large 
tracts  of  domain  land  won  in  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  q.  rabuite  na»  4ia. 
land  to  the  commons  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of  three  ^-  ^  J^  '£ 
jugera  to  each  man :  all  the  rest  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great  '"^"^^  >*''■• 

eeations,  whioh  historr.  from  a  desire  to  soften 
the  pictare,  has  omitted.  Vol.  III.  p.  159.  The 
BonuuM,  however,  hr  from  heinff  Mhamed  of 


such  ezecations,  rather  gloried  in  them,  and 
even  lAvj  himself  relates  with  entire  approba- 
tion the  cmel  ▼eogeance  taken  upon  Capoa  in 
the  seoond  Pnnio  war.  The  moment  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  Latin  states, 
it  was  the  poli^  of  Borne  to  avoid  driving  them 
again  to  despur  by  any  bloody  executions ;  and 
as  the  deportation  of  the  senators  of  VelitreB  is 
meatioDea  as  an  Instance  of  remarkable  severity, 
it  saema  reasonable  to  believe  that  no  blood  was 
shed  except  on  the  field  of  battle. 

■  UvT,  Vm.  11.  Mr.  Twiss  sappoees  that 
thirty  talenti  were  fixed  npon  as  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  eaoh  century  of  the  Oampa- 
nian eqnites,  which  would  make  one  hundred 
and  twenty  talents  for  the  whole  four  centuries ; 
and  as  then  were  four  hundred  knights  in  each 
centary,  it  aUowa  just  four  hundred  and  flity 
denaiil  or  drachnuB  to  eaoh  individual.  Nie- 
buhr  ireU  observes  that  the  yearly  payment  of 
so  larse  a  anm  aa  one  hundred  and  twenty  tal- 
ents givea  na  ahigh  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Capua. 
The  coin  paid  Sa  oalled  by  Livy  "  denarios  num- 
moa  ;*'  ana  although  silver  denarii  were  not  coin- 
ed at  Borne  tiU  a  later  period,  yet  this  proves 
nothing  against  their  earlier  use  in  Campania; 
and  aluough  Eekkel  and  Mionnet  acknowledge 
only  aoopper  ooini^  of  aaoient  Capua,  yet  Micnll 
^vea  an  engraving  of  a  silver  coin,  witn  an  Oscan 
macription.  which  must,  undoubtedly,  have  be- 
longed to  Oapua  in  the  days  of  its  independence. 
See  plate  116  of  MioaliVi  itlaa. 


"  Something  of  this  sort  must  be  supposed, 
if  Livy  had  any  authority  for  his  statement,  that 
the  consuls  in  the  year  420,  only  ten  years  after 
this  period,  still  came  into  oflioe  on  the  1st  of 
July.  (Livy,  VIIJ.  20.)  For  as  ManUus  en- 
tered on  his  consulship  before  the  winter  was 
well  ended,  and  triumphed  as  early  as  May,  the 
consular  year  must  have  begun  from  that  time 
forwards,  not  in  Jn  V,  but  m  the  early  spring, 
unless  it  had  again  ^  een  altered  by  some  subee- 
anent  change.  But  the  whole  chronology  of 
tnis  period  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  details,  that 
it  is  mipossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  condn- 
sion. 

»  Livy,  Vin.  12. 

"*  The  dates  for  these  yean  fhmiahed  by  the 
Fasti  are  as  follow : 

T.  Manlius  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May, 
418.  Q.  Publilius  Philo  triumphed  on  the  18th 
of  January,  414 ;  and  L.  Camillns  and  C.  Mb- 
nius  triumphed  on  the  28th  and  80th  of  Sep- 
tember, 415.  Now,  OS  the  Fasti  reckon  the  yeara 
of  Rome  ftx>m  the  21st  of  April  (the  Palilia),  the 
traditionary  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
it  is  obvious  that  between  Mav,  418,  and  Janu- 
arv.  414,  there  intervened 'tweutv  months, 
wnilst  between  January,  414,  and  September, 
415,  there  would  be  no  more  than  eigiit.  But 
whether  these  dates  are  correct  is  quite  another 
question.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
tne  chronology  of  much  of  the  fifth  centui^  of 
Borne  with  precision,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  history ;  and  again,  we  cannot  attempt 
to  fix  the  history  by  the  chronology,  beoaoae 
that  ia  in  itaelf  uncertain. 


sm 
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fiuuihes  of  the  anrtoenof. 
eamstances  occurred,  in  ail 
tricians  to  take  advantage 
aaoendency.    Niebnfar  «ap] 
these  proieets»  and 


Gkeai  dneoirtent  was  excited  at  tUa»  and  other  eh^ 
probability  showing  a  des^  on  the  pait  of  the  pa*> 
F  their  raeceases  abroad  in  order  to  leeover  their  old 
[  that  tbe  mayortty  of  the  aenafe  waa  opposed  to 
ned  with  the  ooranls  in  rapresHBg  th^.  Both 
the  consvdB  were  wibe  and'moderate  men;  both  had  been  amongst  the  five 
eommisaoners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  409,  whose  merits 
wero  so  nmyerBally  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  Tbero  is  no  UkeShood  that 
such  men  should  hare  indulged  a  spirit  of  faction  or  personal  pique  at  s«ch  ft 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  cntied  laws  oi  the  groslest  importanee 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  smd  yet  without  encouBtwing  any  formidable 
oppoettion.  Kor  is  it  consistent  that  the  senate,  aUfcer  having  had  smne  months' 
esperience,  according  to  the  cmnmon  stoiy,  of  Uie  ihctious  charaeter  of  the  two 
consuls,  should,  have  reqmrod  them  to  name  a  <fictator  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place  might  have  been  so  essilv  fore- 
seen, that  .£mifius  would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  moro  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
the  r^orms  which  wero  judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  ma^tracy  in  the  ooramonwealth.  The  reforsn 
now  effected  wero  purely  constitirtional,  and  consisted  mainly,  as  for  as  appeam, 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  aristoonitieal  assembly  of  the  curve,  a  bo^  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  d^ront  character  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  meet 
one-sided  party  sphit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  General  assembhee  of  the 
members  of  a  privile|red  at  separate  oraer**  aro  of  all  l^tuffs  the  most  aus^ie- 
vous ;  as  they  combme  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  a  popular  assembly 
all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  caste.  It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferrod  on  Itome  than  the  ezthictkm  of  the 
power  of  the  curies ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Pubfilhis'  laws  deprived"  them  €^ 
their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  lefflSaturo  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes ;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  wi^  rsspect  to  sJl 
laws  submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  r^  whatever  law  was  proposed  by 


Livy,  Vn.  SI.  "MeriU  ttqtiitote  oafAqnd 
it  ut  per  ornuhnn  annalium  monomente 
oelebres  Dominibas  eesent." 

"  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  ottT 
house  of  lords  resembles  the  Boman  senate,  and 
not  the  oomitia  of  the  curie.  If  oar  nobility 
were  like  that  of  the  continent,  so  that  all  a 
peei^s  sons  were  noble,  or  like  the  natrictan  or- 
der at  Rome,  so  that  ail  his  descendants  in  the 
male  line  were  noble,  a  representative  body- 
chosen  oat  of  and  by  so  lai^  a  privileged  class, 
withoat  anv  mixture  of  new  creations,  would 
be  a  very  diflrerent  thing  from  our  hoase  of 
peers,  and  would  ^ve  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Roman  oomitia  of  cari».  Compare 
also  the  spirit,  at  once  fitcftious  and  intolerant, 
which  has  marked  the  convocations  of  the 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation as  opposed  to  the  upper ;  that  its  «gKin» 
the  curie  as  opposed  to  the  senate.  Consider 
also  that  worst  of  all  possible  assemblies,  the 
diet  of  the  nobles  of  Poland. 

*  I  have  foUowed  Niebuhr  in  his  explanation 
ofthePubUBanlaws.  Yd.  III.  pw  16»,  et  seqq. 
Livy  says  the  puiport  of  the  flnt  law  was  *■  ol 
plebisoita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent:*'  evidently 
understanding  it  to  have  had  the  same  purport 
with  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  law  of  tne  year 
806,  which  enacted,  "  ut  quod  tributim  plebes 
Jussisset  populum  teneret"  III.  56.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  the  same  law  having  fallen 
into  duttse,  or  rather  being  obstructed  by  the 
power  of  a  party,  should  be  again  solemnly  re- 


enaoted ;  but  Klebuhr's  explsaation  is  so  con- 
nstent  and  so  probaUo  Uiat  I  teve  been  i»- 
dnoed  to  adopt  it. 

^  **Vi  legnm  qu»  oomitiis  centurlatis  i^rren- 
tur  ante  initum  suflhigium  patres  suctures  Se- 
rent.**  I  need  not  say  tlial  *<  Mires'^  here  was 
generally  supposed  to  mean  the  senate^  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Dvy  so  understood  it ;  but 
I  think  Niebuhr  is  right  in  undentanding  it  of 
the  patrician  curin,  who  had  befew  posMsaed 
a  distinct  voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legislstops. 
The  power  of  the  curie  wtts  likdy  to  be  dis- 
puted eariier  than  that  of  the  senate;  the 
senttte  was  now  a  mixed  body,  oompoeed  otf 
the  most  eminent  men  of  both  orders :  it 
was  a  true  national  oovdoU  ;  and  thaS  snob  a 
body  should  exercise  the  power  of  dedding 
what  questions  should  be  SHbraiMsd  to  tbe 
comitis  of  the  people  aS  iafge,  was  notliing 
more  than  what  Was  oommoam  Greece  even  at 
this  very  period ;  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  in- 
compatible with  a  demeoraey;  provided  that  the 
body  in  which  this  power  wa*  vested  wv  not 
of  too  nsnowand  exdnsive  a  chaBraolsr.  A$t 
fi^  «df  cTniI  rt  rvMSfw  A  htindtgigrM  f«S  <4yMv 
gpii/lisTliimf  . .  n»ro  Si,  I»JMysif^<torftiti  jw, 
ikty^ifXt'^'  AiMntte^  Pd^ca  IvTlS.  8e« 
also  the  fa>stltnti<»  ofttOi^^fiJtawf  at  Athens: 
ffpoypMffvm  om  lUt  p**^ff  ••*  SjpS  Vfc  nM§k^mtt 
hiif  i»  wfi  vAmaH^.  PeUnr,  mmi  Ari»> 
totle,  VUI.  §  95.  itisaotprohttble  then  that 
the  senate  at  Borne  shoold  uivs  thus  eudy  loSI 
a  power  which  sfifl  eristed  gensnUf  iB-OvMOs: 


ouRXxnL]  sxRiiBimT  or  LATiDiL  sn 


Aa  MMl»  t»  00  oasliiriM,  flad  no  meatore  moM  oirigmate  witfc  the  tetter,  was 
to  be  eouaimped  as  havkiff  the  saoctkm  of  the  oari»  also:  so  that  if  the  een- 
taiies  passed  it»  it  shodd  have  at  onee  the  force  of  a  law.  A  Uurd  Publiliaa 
law  eoaoted  that  one  of  the  two  eeosors  should  neoeasarily  be  elected  Iroiii  the 
ooamooa ;  a  fourth,  as  Niebidir  thmhs,  provided  that  the  pnstorBhip  also  should  be 
tbrowii  opea»  and  that  m  each  altemate  jear  the  praetor  also  shoald  be  «  plebeiaii. 

*'  The  patres,"  says  livy,  "  thoaght  that  the  two  consuls  bad  done  the  com- 
monwealtii  more  mischief  by  their  £>mesttc  measures  than  sernce  ^^  ^^ammn  kwi 
by  their  eendnct  of  the  war  abroad."  If  the  term  patres  be  nn*  fw^jy^y  vSS 
deislood  of  the  majority  of  the  patridan  order,  livy  is  probablr  ""*'' 
r^rbt;  bvt  H  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  over- 
harahly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
did  not  renreseni  the  passions  and  ezdusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma>- 
jori^  of  tae  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
PabliBan  laws,  sad  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accofdtagly,  thev 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
«nbr«dBea  peaee  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Bomaoa  are  heard  of  no  more ;  and  the  old  contests  between  thepatrician  order 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  ye»s  later,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  snch  as 
marked  the  lattdir  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
daBgeron»-<«-where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  politieal  power  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 

In  the  fdlowmg  year  the  war  with  the  Latms  was  brought  to  a  conclusion'. 
The  aew  consuls  were  L.  Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandsoii^*  nnnniwii^iiiMifTi 
of  tbe  great  Camillus,  and  0.  Msenius.  Camdlus  marched  against  **'^ 
Pedum,  wlMle  fab  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
people  of  VeHtres,  Aricia,  and  Lavinhim.  Both  were  completely  successfol ;  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  Camillus,^  and  the  people  of  Tibur  and  Prsaneste,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  were  defeated ;  while  Msenius  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
the  cities  di  Latinm  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Antium ;  gar- 
risona  were  placed  in  them,  and  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted 
1^  the  oonsiu,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  thai  the  case 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  as  justice  or  ez- 
pedieacy  might  seem  to  dictate.  Unlncldly,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grew 
mspatient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state ; 
he  baa  only  noticed  toe  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
termmed  with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^_^ 
more  of  the  cities  of  Latium  ;*  and  that  they  should  be  made  as  vMatianutimisii^ 
foreignen  to  one  another,  with  no  liberty  of  intermarriitge,  or  of         '*^' 

but  tiMk  tiie  emte  should  be  deprived  of  it  wvs  peaoesbly,  ind,  so  fiur  as  we  hear,  withoat  a 
perfeetljr  natanl.    And  as  NieDnhr  observes,    stnunrie. 


thai  tbe  prfaioi|Ma  members  of  the  senate,  head-  *■  He  is  called  in  the  IV»ti,  **Bpvrii  lllliis, 

ed  bf  the  dietalor  aad  supported  by  the  mass  Hard  nepos.'*  The  great  M.  CamiHns  is  known 

of  the  people,  should  have  triamphed  over  the  to  have  had  a  son  named  Spnrias,  who  was  the 

ultra  aiisloentlcal  spirit  of  the  carie,  is  easily  first  pnetor.    livy,  VII.  1.    The  other  oonsn), 

eooeeivable:  bat  the  senate  wonld  not  so  read-  0.  Msenins,  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 

ily  ha(T«  yielded  an  importatit  prerogative  of  its  most  distinguished  IhmDies  of  the  commons, 

own ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  oeHeve  that  had  fbr  ahhongh  we  hsve  no  yeariy  lists  of  tribones 

the  eenaie  joiiied  the  body  of  the  patricians  in  nreserved,  yet  tliree  tribnnes  of  the  name  of 

resisting  the  dietatoi^s  measmr«s,  they  oonld  Mcnins  are  incidentally  mentioned  at  diflSBrent 

h«re  been  earried  withoat  some  violent  convnl-  times  by  Uvy,  IV.  58,  vl.  19,  and  VII.  16^ 

sSona.    Whersas  the  PabliUan  kws,  veiy  nn-  «  Livy,  Vul.  18. 

lika  the  HortenslaB.  the  G^emieian,  the  Cann-  *  *<  Ceteris  Ladnis  popnHs  connnbia  esm* 


Man,  or  ai^  o«her  of  the  great  meaBoree  ospried    merdaone  et  oondHa  inter  se  ademerant.'*  I<i^y» 
'     ,  the  indinatioa  of  the    VUL  ll 


by  the  oommom  asaiast  the  indii 
aensio  aa  wen  as  <^  the  patrioiansy 


were  passed 
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purchasing  or  inheritiiig  lands  in  each  other's  territories.  All  Doikm  of  a  Latin 
state  or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away ;  and  each  city  was  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  commttnity  of  interesto  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  wiiich  the 
Romans  settled  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  after  their  final  yictory  over  Peresus :  it 
was  split  up  into  four  distinct  portions,^  and  each  of  these  was  debarrcMl  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Prseneste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium»  were  deprived 
coiiditk»ortii«M««d  of  their  domain  land,**  and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they 
•nwraDd  may  have  exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  districts  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  They  retained  their  own  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal independence,  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans 
the  old  mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's  citizenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concern^  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  fdilow 
where  Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  its  people  formed 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  trib^  which  were  created  at 
the  next  census.^  It  is  probable  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 
tium  obtained  the  same  privilege :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dep^ident 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Scaptia  and  Gabii,  which  once  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  since  fallen  to  decay,  may  have  be- 
come latterly  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likelihood,  received  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which  was  created 
five  years  afterwards. 

Aricia,*'  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculum,  obtained  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship without  political  rights ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed 
in  the  condition  of  provincial  towns,  without  any  municipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  them  by  a  pnefect 
sent  from  Rome.  Tkeir  law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome ;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Romans. 

In  Yelitrse,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

**  Livy,  XLV.  29.  oensora,  Q.  Pnblilim  and  6p.  Postumius.  It 
^  Livy,  Vm.  14.  That  Tibur  ramained  a  derived  its  name,  aooording  to  Paulua,  the 
distinct  state  is  proved  by  the  language  of  Livy,  e^itomator  of  Festus,  "  a  a nodam  castro.''  And 
IX.  80,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  sending  Livy.  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a  place  near  Lannvinm, 
ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Tibar ;  and  stiU  whicn  he  calls  "  ad  M»ciam."  The  probabUity 
more  by  t^e  fact  that  Soman  citizens  might  is,  therefore,  that  thb  Mttcian  tribe  contaiacd 
choose  TihuT  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  was  also  the  in  it  the  people  of  Lanuvium. 
case  with  Prseneste.  Late  in  the  sixth  century  ^  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  Uvy^s 
of  Borne,  we  have  instances  on  record  of  this,  statement,  who  says  that  they  were  admitted  to 
Livy,  XIjIII.  2 ;  and  Polybius,  writing  early  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  the  same  foot- 
the  seventh  oentnrr,  speaks  of  the  same  neht  as  the  people  of  Lanuvium.  But  it  is  true  that 
as  still  existing,  adding,  as  the  reason  of  it,  that  Lanuvium,  immediately  after  the  war,  did  re- 
the  Romans  were  bound  by  solemn  treaties  to  oeive  no  more  than  the  dvitas  sine  suffragio ; 
the  people  of  these  dties.  These  treaties,  Sfxia,  it  could  not  eiyoy  the  tall  fhmohise  till  its  peo- 
aro  riffhtly  understood  by  Niebuhr  to  have  oeen  pie  were  admitted  into  some  tribe ;  and  this 
the  o&  terms  of  the  Latin  lesffue,  including  the  aid  not  take  place  till  the  next  census.  But 
interchange  ofall  the  private  nghts  of  dtizenshlp  that  from  the  time  of  the  next  oenaaa,  Lanu- 
between  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries ;  too-  vium  was  in  a  different  condition  from  Aricia, 
vAirtia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  depend-  and,  probably,  also  from  Pedum  and  Nomeu- 
ence  of  Tibur  and  Praneste  upon  Rome  is  evi-  turn,  appears  from  the  famous  article  ^*  Muni- 
dent  :  PaplriuB  Cursor,  when  consul,  had  a  sum-  dpium^^in  Festus ;  Niebuhr^s  commentaiy  on 
mary  power  of  lifb  and  death  over  the  general  of  wnich  (Vol.  II.  chap.  4^pp.  55-60,  £ng.  Traod.) 
the  rnenestine  auxiliary  troops  serving  in  his  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  nnrivallea 
army,  Livy,  IX.  16,  so  that  the  alliance  probably  power  in  discerning  the  true  political  relations 
contained  the  famous  clause  which  distinguished  of  the  ancient  world.  I  would  refer  the  reader 
a  dependent  from  an  equal  ally :  "  Msu'estatem  continually  to  this  passage  in  Niebuhr.  for  a  fill 
populi  Roman!  comiter  conservato."  See  Qce-  explanation  of  the  various  rights  induded  some- 
roj)roBa]bo,l6.  Compare  Livy,  XXXVIII.  11.  tunes  under  the  common  term  of  *'manidp> 
**  The  Maedan  tribe  waa  created  in  i22  by  the  ium." 
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been  seaious  snppoiien  of  Ae  late  war»  whik  the  people  were  well  dkpoeed 
to  the  Rooutns.  AccordiDgly,  the  walls  of  the  town  were  de-  r^mm. 
Btroyed,^  and  all  the  senators  deported  bejoad  the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  their  return  to  Latium.  All  th^  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  Yelitne  appear  to  have  received  the 
full  Roman  citizenahip  five  years  afterwards,  and  to  have  been  included  at  that 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.^ 

Larentum,  whichhad  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remained,  as  before,  munioipally 

independent,*^  enjoying  an  interchange  of  all  the  private  rights  of      ^ ^ 

citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  words,  to 

serve,  the  Romans  as  an  ally:  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  also  of 

Ardea. 

The  relations  of  some  Yolscian  and  Oampanian  towns,  which  BabueM  or  voImim 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.      ■^Oi*f-*-tow» 

The  people  of  Antium'^  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.  A  col-  ^  ^ 
ony  was  to  be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  mi^ht  themselves,  if 
they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  then*  territory  waa 
to  be  divided  into  lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away ;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  a  portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  the  city ;  and  the  An- 
tiatians became  Roman  citizens  in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political 
rights. 

Fundi  and  Formie,"  which  had  remained  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other  ^^ 

Campanian  towns,  such  as  Cumee,  Suessula,  Atella,  and  Acerrse,  *^"^'      *^ 
were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  retained  their  own  Jaws  and  ffovernment.     Their 
Boldiers  in  war  formed  distinct  legions,*'  and  were  not  nunibered  amongst  the 

*  livy,  Vm.  14.  in  "  ManioepB."  Festus  bujb  ezprossly  of  Fundi, 

^  The  Octavii  belon^d  to  the  Scaptian  tribe  Formi®,  CumeB,  and  Aoorra,  that  alter  a  certain 
(Snetonia^  in  Augusto.  40),  and  their  original  number  of  voars  they  became  Roman  citizens, 
country  was  Vclitro.  The  tale  which  Suetonina  that  ia^  in  tne  fUIl  sense  of  the  term,  being  en- 
Adda,  of  tlieirjiaving  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  rolled  in  a  tribe,  and  beins  made  eli^ble  to  all 
of  Tarquiniua  Priscos,  and  having  been  made  public  offices.  But  the  "  certain  number  of 
patrioians  by  Bervius  Tnllios.  but  afterwards  years'*  was  about  a  century  and  a  half;  for  the 
mtvinip  cb^aen  to  become  plebeians,  ia  merely  date  of  the  admiasion  of  Fundi  and  Fonuin  to 
oiM  or  the  ordinary  embellishments  of  a  great  the  full  citizenship  happens  to  be  known,  and 
man's  pedigree,  invented  after  he  has  risen  to  it  did  not  take  place  tul  the  year  564.  (Livy, 
eminence.  XXXVIII.  86.)  What  can  be  meant  by  the  ex- 

**  **  ChunLaurentibusrenovarifcBdnsJuBsnm,  pression  that  the  people  of  CumsB  ana  Aoerra 

renovaturque  ex  eo  quotannis  post  diem  ded-  after  some  years  became  Roman  citizens,  it  ia 

mnm  Latinarum.**    jUvy,  VIII.  11.  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  re- 

*'  livy,  VIII.  14.    Antium  became  a  mari-  ceived  the  fUIl  franchise  later  than  the  period 

time  colony,  and  as  such  was  exempted  fh>m  included  in  the  last  remaining  book  of  Xivy; 

famishing  soldiers  to  the  legions  (Livy,  XXVII.  and  for  that  subsequent  period  we  have  no  de- 

SS) ;  it  was  obliged,  however,  to  fhmish  sea-  tailed  information. 

men  for  the  navu  service.    (Livy,  XXXVI.  8.)       **  *'  In  lesione  merebant,'*  says  Festus,  in 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  **  Municcps.^'    The  Campanian   soldiers  who 

sea,  it  mast  be  understood  only  of  triremes  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Rhegium  alittle  be- 

qniaqaeremes;  for  that  the  Antiatians  after  this  fore  the  first  Punic  war,  are  ouled  by  Livy, 

period  not  only  had  many  smaller  vessels,  but  Le£^o  Campana ;  and  the  name  of  their  leader, 

w«re  aooofltomed  to  sail  even  as  fitr  as  the  Greek  Decius  Jubellius,  is  deariv  Campaiuan.     Yet 

seas,  appears  from  the  complaints  of  their  pira-  these  same  soldiers  are  called  by  Polybius  (I. 

eiea  Maressedto  the  Romans  successive^  by  6.  7),  and  by  Applan  (Samnitio.  Fragm.  9), 

Alexander  and  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Btra-  "  Romans."  and  Orosius  calls  them  the  **^ eighth 

bo,  V.  p.  282.  legion"  (IV.  8) ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 

"  lavY,  Vm.  14,  compared  with  Festus  in  Polybius,  in  his  list  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal 

«  Manioipium."  Acerrss  (s  mentioned  by  Livy.  of  tne  Romans  in  the  great  Gaulish  war  of  529, 

VUL  17,  and  by  Featoa  in  *'  Munidpium^*  and  reckons  the  Latins  and  the  other  Italian  nationa 

in  "  Munioepe."  Atella  is  mentioned  by  Festus  separately,  but  classes  the  Romans  and  Uam- 

18 
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auxiliaries;  a  diattnctioii  which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
plunder, — ^possibly  also  these  states  may  have  even  recdved  portions  of  eon- 
qaered  land  to  add  to  their  domain. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom  this  great  war  had  been  l»rought 
Bi»onjMidtot]i««oa.  to  a  conclusiou,  were  set  up  in  the  Forum  ;**  and  the  beaks  of  the 
nil.  iWwitm.  Antiatian  ships  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular  stand  or 
gallery,  between  the  comitium  and  the  Forum,  from  which  the  tiibunes  were  ac- 
customed to  address  the  people.  From  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  well- 
known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 

Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  most  important  war  in  which 
TiM  WM  with  F-n**w  Bome  was  at  any  time  engaged ;  whilst  with  the  Samnites  the  con- 
ShJ!!lSL^t!SL  ^t  v^  often  renewed,  and  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  sev- 
^"^^  enty  years.    It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a  braver  people 

than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  immediatelv  its  natural  termmation 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable  to  disturb ;  whereas, 
in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible;  and  the  struggle 
could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance, 
with  a  different  language  and  different  institutions ;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subjects.  But  between  Rome  and  Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of 
union ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be  one.  Had  Latium  been  a 
ttngle  state  like  Rome,  neither  party"  would  willmgly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality merged  in  that  of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium 
felt  no  patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Prseneste :  they  were  as  ready 
to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for 
a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together ; 
the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise^  be- 
came Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latms ;  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
new  country  were  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope 
of  arriving  in  time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to 
the  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos- 
tilities. Tibur  and  Prceneste,  thus  severea  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
expect  to  become  sovereign  states ;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power ;  and  if  so,  their 
alliance  with  Rome  was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.    Thus 

panions  tM^ether,  and  namoB  the  amount  of  had  two  flights  of  stcjw  leading  up  to  theni,  one 
their  joint  foroe.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
oonnection  between  Rome  and  Campania  from  and  another  on  the  west  sidef  for  his  descent, 
the  great  Latin  war  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  See  Ducange,  Olossar.  lied,  et  Inflm.  Xjatinit. 
was  unusually  intimate ;  and  we  know  also  that  in  "  Ambo?'  Spedmens  of  these  old  pulpits 
a  mutual  rite  of  intermarriage  prevailed  be-  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Bome  in  the  churches  of 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  both  oountries.  Livy,  St.  Clement,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  muro. 
XXIII.  4.  Bunsen  aptlv  compares  the  platform  of  the  roa- 
**  livy,  Vm.  18, 14.  For  the  description  of  tra,  on  whioL  the  speaker  moved  to  and  fh>,  as 
the  rostra  given  in  the  text,  see  Niebunr,  Vol.  he  wished  to  address  different  parts  of  his  au- 
III.  note  268 ;  and  parUoularly  Bunsen,  **  Les  dience.  to  the  hustings  of  an  English  eleoticm. 
Forum  deBome,'^  p.  41.  Bunsen,  jud^ng  from  **  The  rights  of  succession  in  an  hereditaiy 
the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two  corns  in  his  monarchy  may  aflTect  a  union  between  two 
possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  drcnlar  build-  countries,  by  the  orown  of  each  devolving  on 
ingy  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  the  same  person,  which  would  have  been  ut- 
on  the  top  bordered  by  a  pan^Mt ;  the  access  terly  impracticable  had  either  of  them  been  a 
to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps,  one  cB  each  republic.  As  it  was,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
aide.  Itiroutedtowards  thecomitiun,aud  the  England  and  Scotland  preceded  the  union  of 
rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it.  just  under  the  kingdoms  by  more  than  a  century ;  and  had 
the  ardfaes.  Its  form  has  been  in  alf  the  main  not  the  crowns  ocen  united,  what  human  power 
points  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or  circular  pul-  could  ever  have  effected  a  union  of  the  two  par- 
pits,  of  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also  Uaments! 
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t^  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured  that  neither  the  viotories  of  Hanmhal, 
nor  the  uniyersal  revolt  of  all  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver :  one 
strong  proof  amonffst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like  individuals,, cheerfdly  acqui* 
esce  m  their  actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  he  in  any  deme  natural,  or 
even  endurahle ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good  to  hotter,  or  a  fond  craving  after  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  mtolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GENERAL  HISTOBT  TO  THE  BEOINNIKO  OF  THE  SECOND  SAHNITE  WAB^ 
PBIVERNT7M— PAL^S'OLIS— A.  U.  0.  418^428— illM28,  NIEBUHB. 


j«|^vr«<  «}5^r«*,  Ka2  tip^i  •£«  tUos  dp  df^j^rnv  a^v  itpi^^vai. — ^Thuotdidib,  V.  S6. 

AcooRDiNO  to  the  synchronism  of  Diodorus,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  ,^ 

enterprises  of  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the  Illyrians,  and  i«  ^  c»ff^ 
his  conquest  of  Thebes.  During  the  twelve  foUowing  years,  the  ^li^iy  iSLri^  ti» 
period  nearly  which  I  propose  to  comprise  within  the  present  chap-  ^^' 
ter,  Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kin^  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldaean  hordes;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less 
deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language 
and  tha  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  iEgeean  to^e 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
TBcte  of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
effects  to  endure  forever.'  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles^ 
pontj  Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon ;  and,  restmg^ 
from  his  cai-eer  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  ffreat  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  Uving  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  vouthful  manhood,  at  the  age,  of  thirty-two, 
lie  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course ;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his  throne.  They  came 
from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  great- 
ness, or  to  solicit  his  protection.  African  tribes*  came  to  congratulate  and  oring 
preeenta  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  Not  only  would  the  people  border- 
ing on  Egypt  upon  the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  those  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great  king 

• 

I  I  leave  out  of  sight  the  qnestion  as  to  tbe  ties  afforded  bv  the  diffusion  of  the  Oieek  laa* 

irreater  or  leM  inflaeooe  exerdsed  upon  the  civ-  ga>^  >Qd  oivuintion  in  Asia  and  Ilgypt  to  the 

uization  of  India  by  the  Greek  or  semi-Greek  early  growth  of  Christiani^. 

kingdoms  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Alex-  *  S^  Arrian,  VIX.  16. 
an&r's  empire,  and  refer  merely  to  the  fteili- 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythraean  sea,  and  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
so  largely  their  traffic  with  India.  Motives  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.  Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  Greek  traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  shore,  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  the  prince  who 
had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  in.  ten  years  he  had  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world :  what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  be  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  committed  against  his 
nation  in  the  west?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations,  for 
Etruscan  piracies  ?  And  he  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in  time 
of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the  bravest  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  to  offer  him  their  aid ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  become  acquainted  with  Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under 
Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  al- 
lured alike  by  the  fame  o^  his  boundless  treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valor.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Carthaginians,'  who  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  whose  minds  'Emoleon's  recent 
victories  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  friendship  of  Alexander.  But  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  some  vears  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  mariiage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbors :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  after  having 
lonff  and  valiantly  maintained  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heara 
without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.^  Thus  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name  was  either 
not  particttlarlv  known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  who  were  their  kmg's  earliest  and  best  historians. 

"  The  Tyrrhenians  also,''  said  Aristobuhis  and  Ptolemaeus,  "  sent  an  embassy 
■niMriMftim  Italy  to  ^  ^ho  luug  to  congratulatc  him  upon  his  conquests."  The  ports 
▲luMdarinBfttoyioii.  ^f  ^|jg  wcstem  coast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproach  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans  ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Cvceii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly  free  from  it. 
These  piracies  had  been  reported  to  Alexander,*  and  he  sent  remonstrances  to 

*  Arriftii.  VU.  15.  bring  the  death  of  Aleiomder  of  Epirus  to  the 

*  livy,  VIIL  24.  JAyj  sets  the  death  of  Alex-  oonsalships  either  of  M.  Valerius  and  M.  AtUins 
ander  of  £pu*aB  in  the  oonealahip  of  Q.  Pub-  in  420  (415),  or  of  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Poatn- 
lUlTifl  and  X.  Cornelius.  This  oonsulship,  a^  mius,  in  the  year  followinj?.  Yet  the  treaty  of 
flording  to  Blodoma,  STnchronizea  with  Olymp.  Alexander  of  Epims  with  Some  is  plaoed  in  the 
118-8,  and  he  plaoes  tne  embassies  to  Babylon  consulship  of  A.  Cornelius  and  Cn.  Domitiua, 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  two  years  later,  in  that  is,  in  422  (417) :  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
Olymp.  114-1.  But  his  reckoning  in  this  place  sure  synchronism,  because  the  trea^  would 
is  oonftiBed,  and  his  Fasti  differ  £rom  those  of  natnraUy  contain  the  names  of  the  Roman  ma- 
livy ;  for  with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the  ffistrates  who  concluded  it.  It  seems  impoaai- 
oonsnlships  of  Publilins  and  Cornelius  and  Poe-  Ble  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
telius  and  Papirios,  which,  according  to  ftvy,  ander  of  Epirus,  but  it  seems  from  eveiy  oalcu- 
were  next  to  one  another.  Again,  Livy  places  lation  that  we  may  satisly  place  it  so  eany  as  to 
tiie  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  the  same-  make  it  certain  that  his  nephew  must  have  heard 
year  with  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  But  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  Italian  am 
Alexandria,  according  to  Arrian,  was  founded  bassadors  at  Babylon. 

in  Olymp.  U2-1,  and,  according  to  Diodorus.  *8trabo,V.p.282.  AtStrtpni  'iXiiawifHwpirf 
one  year  later,  In  Olymp.  llS-8,  which  would    ^v  fyxeikav  M9Ts%Xi,KdiAnf^rft9si9Ttf0v.   Somt 
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the  Romans  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alex* 
ander  of  Epirus,  with  whom,  in  the  coarse  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romafis 
concluded  a  treaty.  But  having,  on  the  one  band,  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  beinff  able« 
on  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  aHiance  with  the  king  of  Epinis, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambassadors  men- 
tioned by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
Later  writers,*  yielding  to  that  natural  feeling  which  lon^  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they 
would  have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  did 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon :  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  waa 
so  struck  with  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he  in* 
formed  himself  concermng  their  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the  Romans 
would  one  day  become  a  great  power.  This  story  Arrian  justly  disbelieves ;  but 
history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet 
at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  appointed 
work,  and  to  found  a  wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met,  too,  in 
Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earliest 
monument  ever  raised  b^'  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken,  as  it  were, 
by  the  word  of  Qod*s  heaviest  judgment,  as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  history  into  a 
higher  region  ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  forever  to  point  the  way,  but  within 
which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 

During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no  other  events  of  importance 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  bril-  tn^nm  of  om  sm^ 
liant  bad  claimed  the  undivided  attentfon  of  mankind.  The  issue  »»«-««»-'' w«'"«** 
of  the  Latm  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
nites  into  a  hollow  truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment :  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other  as  a  friend,  to  bring 
md  against  a  common  danger;  the  two  nations  from  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the  Volscians,  as  the  Romans 
had  enlarged  their  dominion  in  Latium  and  Campania ;  they  had  won  a  portion 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  carrying  on  the  war 
on  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest.  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris,^  had  taken  and  destroyed  Fregellss  upon  the  right  bank,  and 
had  thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for  Fregellse  stood  on  the 
Latin  road,  the  direct  line  of  communication  oetween  Rome  ana  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Hemicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Tcerus  or  Sacco 
joins  that  of  the  Liris.'  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  dominion  in  a  quarter  so 
alarming. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  continued  to  bum  for  a  time  oe 
the  frontiers  of  Campania.    The  Sidicinians  still  remained  in  arms,*  ^^  ^^  ^ 
with  what  hopes  or  from  what  despair  we  know  not ;  they  attacked  iib^cumv  pImm 
the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome,  and  destroyed  their  ** 
principal  city ;  and  the  Romans  were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opponng  them, 

writers  bave  nnderstood  this  Alexander  to  be       '  Westphal  places  Fregell»  at  Oepnaio,s  small 

Alexander  of  Epiros ;  bat  it  is  quite  dear  from  frontier  town  of  the  pope's  domimons,  jnst  on 

6trabo*a  lazu^aage  that  he  meant  the  most  emi-  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris ;  but  savs  that  there 

nent  man  or  the  name  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  is  ao  vestige  of  the  ancient  city  in  ezistenoa* 

the  most  eminent  Demetrius ;  that  is  to  say,  Kr.  Eeppel  Craven  is  disposed  to  identify  Fr^ 

Alexander  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  PoUor-  gella  witn  some  remains  about  four  miles  lowflr 

eetea.  down,  below  the  junction  of  the  Trems,  near  to 

*  Arrian,VII.  15.  the  present  village  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Guico* 

'  Livy,  Vin.  28.  Dionysius,  XV.  12,  Fragm.         •  livy,  VIIL  15. 
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ihal  diey  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the  OpieaoB  of  Oales,'*  whom  liry 
A.  v.a4i».  ^^^  Ausonians.    Cales  stood  on  the  edse  of  the  plain  of  Capua, 

not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  citj :"  its  example  might  he- 
eome  contagious,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  themselves  m  earnest, 
and  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  th»  new  enemy ;  and,  having  driven  both  the 
Sidicinians  and  the  Ausonians  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  €oniis 
as  consul  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  committed  the  war  especially  to  his  charge. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Gales,  and  took  the  place :  but  although  both  he  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Atilhia  Begulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidicinians, 
yet  on  them  they  could  m&e  no  impression.  And  alihouffh  Cales  was  imme- 
diately made  a  colony,  and  garrisonea  with  2500  colonists,^  yet  the  Sidicinians 
held  out  during  the  two  following  years ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  their  prin- 
dpal  city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs  over 
them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  after  a  time,  obtained  favorable  terms,  and 
preserved  at  least  their  municipal  independence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  in  the  annals^'  that  Samnium 
lmtm  brtwewi  'th«  ^"®  hecome  suspected  by  the  Romans.  This  was  in  421,  and  the 
iboMMMHi  Ai*a»dw  same  thinff  is  remarked  of  the  year  following ;  so  that  the  Romaos 

heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  that  Alexander,  king  of  £{Hrus, 
brother  oi  Olympias,  and  thus  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  landed  in  La* 

cania,'*  near  Paestum,  and  had  defeated  the  united  armies  of  the 

Lucanians  and  Samnites.  Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
alliance,  which  had  so  lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Whether  there  were  any  stipulationB 
for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests  in  Italy, 
must  be  merely  nuitter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advan- 
tage of  Alexander's  invasion ;  and  when,  in  424,*'  the  Yolscians  of  Fabrateria 
A.  u  c  414  ^^^  '^  embassy  to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 

they  received  it  favorably,  and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war 
if  they  did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites,  in  attaek- 
mg  it,  were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Campania ;  the  Yolscians  of 
Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  vrith  the  latter  for  her  own  sep* 
arote  advantage,  so  it  was  just  that  Samnium  should  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering^  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as 
they  treated  the  iktolians  after  the  battle  of  CynocephalsB,  or  the  Achseans 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus :  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next  victims.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  426,'*  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a 
polony  of  their  own  at  Fregellse,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  Samnites,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

*  Livy,  Vm.  16.  "  In  48S  it  is  said  that  **  Samniom  jam  alt»- 

*^  Cales  is  the  modem  Calvi,  six  Neapolitan    mm  annum  turbaii  novis  oonsiliis  snapeotam 


miles  from  the  modem  Capua,  and  therefore    ent.**— livy:  VIII»  17. 

about  eiffht  Neapolitan  miles  from  the  ancient       '*  livy,  vin.  17. 

Capua,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem       **  I^^»  VIII.  19.    Fabrateria  is  the  modem 


viluig^  of  B.  Maria  di  Capua.    But  eight  Near  Falvatorra,  standing  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 

politan  miles  are  about  ten  English  ones,  the  of  theTreras  or  T^ero,  a  little  above  its  june- 

KeapoUtan  mile  being  neariy  li  English  mile,  tion  with  the  liris. 

» livy,  vm.  16.  »  livy,  Vin.  88. 
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cA&c  esemies ;  the  irar  between  Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  PalsBpoKs  and  Neapo* 
lis  immediately  foUowed,  aa  we  shall  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samninm. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  nearer 

home.     The  nncomiected  notices  of  these  events  recorded"  that  in  ^b  wim  - ,„iii 

484  s  war  broke  out  willi  the  people  of  Privemum,  in  which  the  ^^•^^- 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  notwithstanding  the  fayorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded :  YitruTius  Yaccos,  a  citizen 
oi  Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at  Rome, 
and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatme  Hill.  His  influence  at  rrivemnm, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  mat  distinction ;  and  probably  he  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,"  and  Uke  Attns  Clausus  of  Regil- 

I  lus  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  would  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Privemum  had  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
dcvnain  after  the  late  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting ;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 

•  desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Yitruvius  had  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
field,  and  fled  to  Privemum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  submission ;  but  the  Priveniatians  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  continued  to  beset  Privemum  with  the  whole  force  d[ 
Rome,  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  month^afterwards.  At  length  Privemum 
submitted ;"  Yitruvius  Yaccus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was  scourged  and  beheaded ;  some  others  were 
put  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators  of  Privemum,  like  those  of  Yelitrse,  were 
deported  beyond  the  Tiber :  the  consuls,  L.  i£milius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed,* 
and  j£milius  obtained  the  surname  of  Privemas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  over  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
every  other  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  its  detiuls  are  in  some  respects  uncer- 
tain, yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed,'*  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  menti(m» 

*»  livy,  Vm.  19.  ftill  length,  would  have  run,  C.  FUutauB  Hvp- 

"  The  ewe  of  L.  Ful  ^job  ofTusculum,  ft  veiy  sasuB  Decianua.— See  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  vol. 

Ibw  yean  later,  seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  V. j>.  275. 

views  of  VitruTiuB  Vaooas.    It  is  mentioned  of  ^  The  details  are  nnoertain,  heoanse  Dionys- 

FnlviuB,  that  in  one  year  he  commanded  a  Tub-  iuB  plaoee  its  date  in  the  year  898,  and  BBoriM 

eolan  army  against  Kome,  snd  in  the  next  was  the  questions  put  to  the  JnrivematianB,  not  to  a 

himself  eledid  Soman  consul,  having  in  the  PUntius  or  iE^nilius,  but  to  a  Maroius ;  ttiat  is 

interval  obtained  the  fall  citizenship  of  Bome.  to  say,  to  G.  Mardus  Rutilus,  the  lint  plebeian 

Circumstances  fitvored  him.  and  were  adverse  dictator  and  censor.    There  are  also  some  varia- 

to  Vitravins ;  but  the  object  in  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story.    It  ap« 

eases,  probably  the  same.  pears  to  me  that  the  stoiv  itself  was  of  Priveiw 

*  liivy,  VTu.  20.  natian  origin,  and  that  when  the  Privematiaiis 

**  Bee  the  Fasti  Ca^itoHni,  which  also  give  the  became  Roman  citizens,  they  used  to  relate  witAi 

eonsul  iEmilius  his  title  of  Privemas.  pride  this  instance  of  the  unflattering  nobleness 

The  coins  of  the  Plautian  fkmily,  struck  at  the  of  their  fiithers.     When  it  became  famous  at 

v«iy  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  Bome,  stOl  Bome,  the  Romans,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  thflm 

xeoord  the  triomph  over  Privemum;  in  the  also,  wereglad  to  adopt  it  into  their  histonr,  and 

legend,  C.  HYPS  A£.  COS.  PRISIVER.  CAPT.  then  the  several  fpntA  fiuniUes  which  had  con- 

Hypsaeus  was  one  of  the  cognomina  of  the  Plan-  ducted  wan  at  different  periods  against  Priver- 

tiaa  IkmUy.  and  in  lajier  times  the  prevailing  num,  were  each  anzions  to  appropriate  it  to 

ens;  bat  tne  conqueror  of  Privemum,  aooord-  theniselves.    Thus  the  Manni  wanted  to  flx  it 

iag  to  the  A»ti,  was  C.  Plautiua  JDmoMUs,  to  the  earlier  war  with  Privemum,  which  had 

That  ia,  apparently,  he  was  a  Decins  adopted  been  carried  on  by  an  ancestor  of  theirs ;  while 

fnto  the  I^tiaii  fkmily,  so  that  his  name  at  the  Jbnilii  and  Plaatii  claimed  it  for  the  laatwor^ 
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Btaty  <if  *•  wt  iM.  AS  a  solitary  bstanoe  of  that  virtue^  so  Gtde  known  to  the  RoaiaiiB, 
SSSii^ii^ytetat  respect  for  the  valor  of  a  braTe  enemy.  After  then-  triumph, 
UMRoinu«>Mt«.  ^1^^  consuls  brought  the  case  of  the  people  of  Privemiun  be* 
fore  the  senate,  and  urffing  their  neighborhood  to  Samnium,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  speedy  war  with  the  Samnites,  recommended  that  they  should  be  gently 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidehty  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  adopt  a  less  merciful  course ;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver- 
natian  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  asked  them, 
"  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing V*  A  Privematian  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  penalty  due  to  those  who  assert 
their  liberty."  The  consul,  dreading 'the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtam 
another  of  an  humbler  stram,  and  he  asked  the  deputy, ''  But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come?"  "Peaee 
true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  its  terms  be  good ;  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."  Some  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the  hunguage 
of  downrifi;ht  rebellion :  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  and 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him,  said  aloud, 
**  These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  hberty,  deserve  to  become  Ro- 
mans." *  Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri- 
vernatians  should  he  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citisenship :  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  years 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Ufentine,  included 
among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Privemum." 

The  year  425  is  further  msrked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Gaulish  invasion,  which 
AkmsraanrOMiuk  ^^  thought  SO  scrious,  that  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades,  and 
bvftUoii.  ^y^j^  those  whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary,**  are  said  to 

have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma- 
terialsy  marched  out  as  far  as  Veii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemy. 
A  similar  alarm^  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  vears  before ;  but  in  neither  instance 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Poly  bins  says,**  that  at  this  period,  *'  the 
Gauls,  seeing  the  growing  power  of  the  Romans,  concluded^  treaty  with  them :" 
he  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  might 
be  turned  against  other  nations  with  m<Mre  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Rome ;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be 

Slad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  honorary  presents  to 
le  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  engagiog  not  to  interfere  with  them,  so^  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 

On  theb  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  the  expected  war 
_  with  the  Samnites,  secured  their  direct  conununications  with  Cam* 

MiM7aftAuv,«ri^  pania,  by  sending  a  small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred 
^"'^  settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur,**  or  Tarracina. 

Each  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that  the 
Whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  400  English 
acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the 
whole  population  of  the  town ;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
sided there,*'  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

In  which  their  moeston  had  been  the  consuls,  a  Boman  colony  given  by  ServioB,  JEn,  I.  18, 

The  PrivernatUn  atory,  in  all  probability,  men-  that  **dedacti  sunt  in  locum  certum  sedifidia 

tloned  no  Boman  general  by  name.  mnnitam.'*    The  coloniata  vero  sent  to  inhabit 

"  FestOB,  in  '*  Oafentina.^'  a  town  already  in  eziatence,  not  to  bnild  a  new 

*"  "  Sellalarii.''    Livy,  VIII.  20.  one  for  tbemaelvea ;  an^  thna  by  the  very  n*- 

**  Livy,  VIXI.  17.  tare  of  the  case,  they  woold  generally  form  a 

*  livy,  II.  18.  part  only  of  the  whole  population  of  avoh  a 

*  livy,  VIII.  21.  town,  as  the  old  inhabitaafca  would  raraly  be  al- 

*  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  definition  of  togetker  extirpated* 
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to  tihe  BoBMas ;  but  tbey  had  ceased  to  fonn  a  state  or  even  a  obrporate  society ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were 
governed  by  a  magistrate  or  prflefect  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  governed  themselves  and  the  old  inhabitants  also ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws :  and  over  and  above  the  grant 
of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family, 
they  had,  probably,  a  considerable  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the  mountains, 
the  former  domain  of  the  city  of  Amur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have 
not,  indeed,  the  sovereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered»  too,  that  as  they  retuned  their  Roman  francnise,  they  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their  old  countrymen ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  their 
namea  a^ain  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer- 
ci:»e  of  aU  their  political  rights,  which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
m  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privemum,  there  begfan  that  course  of  events 
which  finally  involved  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  ^„  ^^^  ^  o„.ks 
mtes.  When  the  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  victoir  «"•'*''*«<»•• 
of  ManUus  and  Dectus,  Capua,  as  we  have  seen,  was  punished  for  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the  commons  in  small  portions  of 
three  jugera  t4}  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  strangers  had  been 
introduced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast."  Of  these,  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis, 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. They  were  both  Cumsean  colonies ;  but  Cumaa  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua ;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city :  a  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  (j^reece,  and  lately  Cumse,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  Acerrse,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  The 
two  Paxthen(^>ean  towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retained  their  Greek  character 
uncorrupted ;  when  their  mother  city  haid  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  fugitives"  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  received  them  as 
citizens  of  Parthenope ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Samnites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of  bionysius  of 
Syracuse  yet  this  connection  had  not  interfered  with  their  perfect  independence. 
They  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola,  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  so  great  as  to  give  them,  in  some  respects,  the 
appearance  of  a  Greek  people."  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Campania,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
em  Italy  had  sufifered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian  neighbors ;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania  might  sometimes  relieve 
their  own  wants  by  encroaching  oi^  the  pastures  or  plundering  the  crops  of  the 
Greeks  of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gave  of  the  origm  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome« 
we  know  not ;  but  the  Roman  story  was,  that  when  then-  feciales  were  sent  to 

**  livy,  VIIL  28.    DionysiaB' statement  rep-  "  DionyBios,  XV.  6.    Fraffm.  Mai. 
resents  the  wrong  as  offered  to   the  Camp»-  "*  NwX«y«5v  ^^*^  ^^^  'EXXitvas  ina^^fthmf, 
niftos  themselves ;  and  that  the  Bomans  took  Dionys.  XV.  6.    The  ooina  of  Nola  closely  ro- 
up tbe-canse  of  their  dependent  allies,  or,  in  the  semble  those  of  Keapolis,  and  the  legend  is  in 
vell-knowii  Greek  term,  of  those  who  were  the  Qreek,  not  in  the  Oaean  character. 
M«Mtr9(*r«^|ii»4y«|iMsf.    See  DionjB.  XV. 
k   ?nigm.MBL 
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„ ,i„n   r  ,  P^1®P0^"  ^  demand  aatiafactioo,  the  Greeks,  beii^a  toi^ne- 

te>wJ^ithth«8Mi-  valiant  people, returned  an  insulting  refusal.  Upon  this  the  senate 
submitted  to  the  centuries  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared with  the  people  of  Palaepolis ;  and  the  centuries  havii^  approved  of  it»  war 
was  declared  accordingly.  Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania ;  Q.  PabliliYis 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch  the  Samnitea,  who 
were  expected  to  aid  them.  It  was  said  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  men^** 
together  with  2000  men  from  Nola,  were  received  into  Paleepolis ;  and  L.  Cor- 
nelius reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
nium,  and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of  Privemum, 
Fundi,  and  Formiae  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  grievances.  The  Samnites  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Privemum,"  Fundi,  and  Formiae ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  PalsBpolis  were, 
they  said,  an  iqdependent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  probable  enongb,  at 
a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — ^for  the  same 
men  were  called  indifferently  by  all  these  names, — ^bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  so  many  different  nations.  Bat  the 
Samnites  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  thw  part, 
in  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellas  ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  from  the  Volscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  share«of  the  spoil  The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  this 
charge :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decisioa  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession,  however,  of  Fregellse  m  the  mean  time. 
But  the  Samnites  thought  their  right  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,**  and  to  allow  we  Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.  They  replied,  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
must  determine  them.  "  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,"  they  said,  **  and 
there  put  our  quarrel  to  issue."  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  Romans : 
'*  Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemv.''  Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald,**  stepped  forward : 
'*  The  gods  of  war,'  he  siud,  "  will  judge  between  us."  And  then  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  **  If  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Samnites,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  up  arms  because  she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire. her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  arms  in  battle !  But  if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
war  without  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
arms !"  Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed ;  and  L.  Cornelias, 
it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Samnium. 

But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  decisive  actions.  Q.  PabUlius 
a  PBbuiiM  piia«  b  established  himself  between  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  in- 
■•tep».«0HBi.  tercept  all  land  communication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  waste  their  territory.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besiege  other  <uty, 

*■  DionyuoA,  in  all  hU  aoooant  of  these  olis,  was  founded  in  a  more  advantageous  ait- 

alfidn,  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolis ;  the  nation,  the  old  town,  or  PatepoUs,  went  to  d»- 

name  of  PalspoUs  does  not  onoe  occnr  in  oar. 

his  narrative.    In  the  Boman  story,  Palspolis  ^  'Livy^  VIII.  2S. 

holds  the  more  prominent  place ;  ior  no  other  "  Li^)  VIII,  28. 

reason,  apparently,  than  because  PalApdis  was  **  See  the  answer  of  the  Corinthians  whoD 


conquered  by  force,  and  enabled  Publilius  to  the   Coroyrteans,  like  the  Bomans,  Urat  be- 

obtam  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  while  Neapolis  sieged  Epidamnus,  and  then  ofibred  to  reftr 

entered  into  a  fHendly  treaty  with  Bome.    But  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  soow  third 

Pahepolis  must  really  have  been  a  very  insig-  party.    Thucyd.  1. 89. 

nifloant  place ;  for  it  followed  aknost  as  an  in-  **  iMoAyBiQS,  XV.  18.    Vngm.  XaL 
fkUible  rule,  that  whenever  a  new  town,  Neap- 
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and  as  the  aaa  itm  open  to  their  8hipB»  tliej  were  not  likdv  to  be  soon  reduced 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  oonsolar  year  was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publilius  was 
empowered  to  retain  his  command  as  proooosul,**  till  he  should  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this  is  the  nrst  instance  on  record  of  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  proconsul*  and  proves  the  great  mterest  which  Publilius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  peopk  at  lai^e ;  for  certainly  no  ur^t  public  neces- 
sity required  that  he  should  receive  such  an  eztraordinaty  distmction.  It  mi^t 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  general  b  the  com- 
mand oi  the  army  in  Samninm  ;  but  Cornelius"  was  only  excused  from  returning 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  c(ictator  M.  Claudius  Maroellus,  a  man  who  had  been 
liiinaelf  consul  four  years  before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family.  ^^^^^  luica^  ^ 
And  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  gjM*  *  fiLam  <£ 
that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  -more  violent  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  majority  of  the  order.  The 
senate  had  iust  conferred  an  unprecedented  honor  on  Uie  man  whom  the  patri^ 
clans  most  hated<— on  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent  patrician  party 
determined  to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Publilius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  bat  the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  ukely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  stronff  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Repcxts  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  appointed,  that  some  relieious  im- 
pediment had  occurred ;  and  of  this  question  the  augurs  were  alone  judges.  It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the  app<Mntment"  the  auspices 
bad  not  beoi  properly  taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  office ;  but  the  decision  of  the  augurs,  although  not  legally 
questionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unfairness.  The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 
die  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  his  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  haa  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him.  He 
had  mentioned  noting  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness 
who  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  kifow  what  signs  of  unlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Samnium  ?  It  was  plain  to  see  tnat  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appcHutment  consisted  m  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture upon  another  attempt  of  a  far  more  desperate  nature :  they  Atttmpii  to  mi  id^ 
Beem  to  have  tried  to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  •^i^''"'^)*''- 
the  election  of  twu  patncian  consuls.  This  at  least  is  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion (tf  the  £act  that  after  the  dictate's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were 
to  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delaved**  that  thirteen  inter* 
^V^  ^  period  of  more  than  sixty-five  days,  were  sufllered  to  ekpse  before  the 
new  consuls  were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L.  ^milius  Mamer- 
einos,  a  man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  the  ffood  dictator  Mamercus  ^mil- 
nu,  bad  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patncian  party,  who  was  himself  a 
friend^  of  Publilius  Philo,  and  whose  brother  had  been  Publilius'  colleague  and 
<i88ociate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  He  brought  on 
the  eleetioa  without  delay,  and  took  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  according 

"  Uvy,  vra.  as.  "  Utj,  vul  ss. 

"  Uvjy  Vm.  88.  •  He  iMd  named  PobUlias  his  maater  of  tlM 

"livy,  vm.  as.    "  Vltioaam  videri  diot»-   hone  a  few  yean  earUer.  when  he  wm  hinuell 
Hnrnprauuiliaverant."  diotator.    livy,  VUL  16. 
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to  law;  and  thus  tlie  eflforts  of  the  patricians  were'baffled»  and  a  plebeian  eon* 
sol,  C.  Poetelius/*  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papirius  MogtUanus. 

It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party  quarrels,  when  Kome  wa« 
PMiiiinofbodiBatioM  ^^^^^S  ^P^"  ^®'  second  and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.  In  the 
auhlT^nmff  of  tha  first  coutests  thc  two  uations  had  met  without  animosity,  and  the 
war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  But  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  become  greatly  changed. 
They  were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition ;  their  dominions 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driving  back 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Rome,  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  .two  races,  the  Liatin  or  the  Sabellian,  should  be 
the  sovereign  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility ;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  the 
first,  within  three  yean,  it  lasted,  amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

8EC0ND  SAMNITE  WAR-L.  PAPHtlUS  CUESOR-AFFAIE  OF  THE  FORKS  OB  PASS 
OF  OAUDIUM-BATTLE  OF  LAUTULJB^-Q.  FABIUS,  AND  THE  WAB  WITH  ETBU- 
BIA.— A.  U.  C.  428-^^50 :  428-444,  NIEBUHB. 


"  SBinnitee  qainquaginta  aonis  per  Fabios  et  Papiriospatres,  eoramoae  UberoB^  ita  sub^t  a  < 
domuit  (popoluB  Romanos),  ita  rainas  ipsas  urbium  diraitj  ut  hodie  Samnium  m  ipso  Sabmio 
requiratur ;  neo  facile  appareat  materia  quatuor  et  viginti  tnumphomm." — ^Florto,  1. 16. 


Thk  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
chnooogr  of  um  ia«.  ^^d  withju  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
^Ste^towv.  ggj^  Alexander  died  abnost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.  At  its 
conclusion,  sixteen  years  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alexan- 
der's successors ;  Eumenes  and  Antipater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  his  renown ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.  So 
completely  had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Rome  it  was 
yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  we  are  going  to  enter  lasted,  on  the  lowest  computation^ 
OMMninirtaniiidob-  about  twcuty  vcars.  It  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
iMtoortiMww.  ^  complicated  a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 
eral principle.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  either  party  to  tempt  the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt ;  and  thus  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Liris, 
while  the  Samnites  were  eager  at  every  favorable  opportunity  to  pour  down  into 
Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latin  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  but  that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  firmly 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
Samnites,  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 

.« liry,  vm.  26. 
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• 
danger,  reyoUto  them  was  promoted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  Hie  Etruscan  war, 
like  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
diversion ;  and  at  last  Samnium  saw  her  allies  stripped,  as  it  were,  from  around 
ber,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She 
then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  in  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  till  she  could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  struggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,'  in  his  new  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing  his  land 
blockade  of  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  ^^ 
the  year  428  with,  their  united  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  ^""* 
Samnium.  But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  policy  which  they 
invariably  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
^ar  in  their  enemy's  country  till  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  some  state  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  they  commenced  their  operations, 
they  concluded  tr^ties  of  alliance'  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  tb  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distinct  from  them ; 
and  they  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,'  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as  Rome  was  now  in 
open  war  with  Neapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very 
circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians, they  were  treated  by  the  Samnites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  f 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedsemon. 
But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian ;  and  the 
Romans  were  still  more  widelv  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and  utter  unskil- 
fulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of  Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions ;  the  internal 
parties  whose  alternate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  bdoftiMwwwithth* 
external  relations,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  presented  SSjl,' 'wJSiT'Si 
by  the  annalists  of  Rome.  But  it  is  recorded*  that  the  war  with  ■"J'*'**  R«»"»- 
the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palsepolis,  who, 
preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite  connection,  found  means  to  admit  the  Ro- 
mans into  his  city.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Palsep- 
olis is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place  her  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Roman  alliance.*  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  Neapolis 
is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Chalcidian  colony  became 
the  seat  of  an  independent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 

The  people  of  Tarentum,^  it  is  said,  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  issue  of 

*  LiVy,  VHI.  S5.  (Diodoros,  XYI.  62-88.)  But  of  the  Bubsequent 

*  Livy,  Vm.  25.  relations  between  Tarentnm  and  the  Lucinians 
.  *  This,  Kiebahr  obeerves.  appears  from  the  we  have  not  a  word ;  the  whole  of  the  17th  and 
statement  that  Alexander  of  EpiruB,  dnrinff  hie  18th  books  in  their  present  state  being  devoted 
wars  Ini  Ital^,  was  attended  by  about  two  Ann-  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  Greeee  and  Asia : 
dred  Lncanian  exiles ;  and  that  these  exiles  and  the  portion  of  the  history  which  treated  oi 
treated  with  the  opposite  party,  and  purchased  the  oontemporair  events  in  SioUy  and  the  weat, 
their  T«tom  to  their  several  estates  dv  betray-  having  been  entirely  lost. 

ing  him  and  murdering  him.— Livy,  VlII.  24.  *  Livy,  IX.  18.    See  chap.  ZXVllI.  of  this 

It  ui  vexatious  that  Diodorus,  or  rather  his  work  histoir,  note  28. 

SB  it  now  remains  to  us,  makes  no  mention  of  *  Livy,  VIII.  25. 

the  afliurs  of  Italy  during^  this  period.    He  no-  "  Liyv,  VIII.  26.  speaks  of  a  "  fosdus  NeapoU- 

"  ~  I,"  not  "Paliepolitanum,"  which  he  ao- 


iioes  the  war  between  the  liucamans  and  Taren-  tanum^ 

torn  la  the  110th  Olympiad,  in  which  Arohid-  oonnts  for  by  Baying^  ^^Eoenirn  (soil.  Neapolin), 

amoa*  the  king  of  Sparta,  fought  on  the  side  of  deinde  summa  rei  Gmoonxm  Teait"    "Bat  &m 

Uie  T^ffentines  and  wae  killed;  and  which  waB  chap.  XXX.  note  81. 

ezaody  contempoianr  with  the  battle  of  Ghesra-  ^  Llvyy  VIIL  27. 

aea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  great'  Latin  war. 
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Tu  nnrwii  i«T«u  *^*  ^'^^'  ^^^  ^^^  anxious  by  every  means  to  stop  the  alarming 
fty^gqaJSL****'  growth  of  the  Roman  power.     A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 


deceiving  the  Lucanians  by  false  representations  of  outrages  of* 
ferred  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some  Lucatiian  citizens ;  and  the  effeot  of  their 
trick,  it  18  said,  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted  and  joined 
the  Samnites.  But  the  Samnites»  mistrusting  this  sudden  change,  obh^ed  them 
to  give  hostages  for  thdr  fidelity,  and  to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  mto  their 
principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  conduct 
obMantr  of  that.  «•-  ^  *^®  Lucauiaus.  Somc  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 
Mte^  opuJSLti  the  way  for  it,  and  then  any  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  of  the 
"""^"^  insolence  of  the  Roman  generals  might  be  successfully  employed 
to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consulat  armies  made  any 
attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement,^  that  they  penetrated 
some  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  AUifse,  Callifse,  and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtained  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  all  probability 
mmediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to  mamtain  their 
ground  permanently  on  the  upper  Yultumus ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  Allifae  was  still  held  by  the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

llie  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisingly ;  for  the  Yestinians*  joined  the 
jLu  a  4i»  swoad  '^^^^^^^  confederacy;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 
C^mLhT*'  "^  likely  that  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  all 
take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  These  four  nations  lay  on  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Samnium,  and  their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Fuctnus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious ;  and  Samnium  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Yestinians,  and  by 
a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.  One  of  the  new 
consuk,  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  immediately  into  their  country;  the 
neighboring  nations  remuned  quiet,  and  the  Yestinians,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
penor  force,  saw  their  whole  country  laid  waste ;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  risk  a  batUe  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  cities. 
Two  of  these,"  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
Yestinians  sued  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
seems  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
L.  HfbkM  cmor  di*.  Samnium,"  was  taken  ill,  and  became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
**^*  mand.    Being  then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed  upon  L. 

Papirius  Cursor,  who  accoraingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus  his  master  of 
the  horse,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samnites.  Livy's  carelessness,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  Samnium,  make  it  impossi- 

•  livy,  Vin.  S5.  indaded  that  highest  part  of  the  whole  mm 

•  livy,  Vin.  89.  of  the  Apennines  known  by  the  name  of  **ll 

»  CatinAanddngilia.— Iivy,ym.89.  Both    gran  Sssso  d*  Italia."    Bnt  the  sites  of  the 

names  are  entirely  unknown,  and  both,  there-  several  small  towns  in  it,  which  in  all  probabil- 

fore,  as  nsnaLare  given  with  great  variations  ity  had  perished  long  before  the  Augoatan  age^ 

IntheMSS.   Theoonntry  of  the  Yestinians  lay  it  is  impossible  to  aaoertain  now. 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Atomus,  and  it  **  livy,  VIIL89. 
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ble  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  this  campaigii  exactly.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Samnium,"  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  to  meet  the  SunnUe  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  Hbur  and  Sublaqueum. 

The  famt  and  obscure  outline  of  the  millt^  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  strong  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
between  the  lloman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  which  jyw«ito^^F«£w,  £ 
the  annals  have  given  amongst  the  events  of  this  year.  As  the 
story  would  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and 
memoirs  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording  it ;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  hkelv  to  |^ive 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  livy  with  his  usual  power  and  feelmg ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  derive 
from  Livy  himself^  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  woiidd  be  either  to  translate  tim, 
or  to  describe  with  less  effect  what  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken,*'  as  usual,  by  the  dictator  at  Rome,  previously 
to  hb  marching  out  to  war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
not  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  ^i^^S^^^ST' 
them  over  affain ;  ana  as  they  were  auspices'^  which  could  only  be  |<«^  m^jMtSi 
taken  lawfu&y  within  the  precinct  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the  ''^ 
dictator  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He  charged  his  mat* 
ter  of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  during  his  absence ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advanti^  over  the  enemy ;  an 
advantage  which  the  annalists  magnified  into  a  decisive  victorv,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Samnites"  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius»  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius  im- 
medlatelv,  had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obliged  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  fled  trom  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  summoned  the  senate  to  implore  their  protection ;  but  ere  the 
senators  were  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  lus  son's  cause  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
breach  of  military  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  hv 
allowing  his  judgments  to  be  reversed  by  any  other  power.    The  tribunes  hesi- 

^  livy  fixes  the  scene  of  Mtion  in  Samnimn,  other  oonntries  were  either  ager  peregrinnB,  or 

and  calls  the  place  at  which  the  action  was  ager  hoaticas,  or  ager  incertos ;  and  these  re- 

fonght  **  Imbrininm.*^   VIII.  80.   Bat  Niebohr  quired  different  auspices,— See  YarrO)  V.  S  8S. 

observes,  that  the  cironmstances  of  the  story  !Ed.  Miiller. 

which  follows,  imply  that  the  Boman  army  **  Livy,Vin.  80.  Some  writers,  not  content 
conid  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  with  this,  asserted  that  two  pitched  battles  had 
Bome ;  and  the  Imbiivian  or  Simbrivian  hills  been  fought  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
of  the  opper  valley  of  the  Anio  are  well  known,  that  Fabius  had  been  twice  signally  vlctonous. 
In  this  »Mnnite  war,  wherever  we  have  any  de-  ^*  In  quibusdam  annalibas  tota  res  pratermissa 
tails  of  a  battle,  the  geography  of  the  campugn  est,"  says  Livy;  that  is,  the  action  was  of  no 
is  generally  more  perplexea  than  ever ;  because  importance  in  itself,  and  therefore  was  omitted 
such  details  always  come  from  stories  pre-  in  those  annals  which  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
served by  the  several  fimiilies  of  the  aristocracy,  tails  of  the  story  of  Papirins  and  Fabius.  But, 
whether  In  writing  or  traditionally ;  and  these,  as  it  made  a  necessary  part  of  that  story,  it  wss 
etaing  nothing  for  the  military  history  of  the  mentioned,  of  course,  m  evety  version  of  it; 
previous  operations,  only  sought  to  describe  and  both  the  Papiiian  and  the  Fabian  tradi- 
the  deeds  of  their  hero  in  the  rottle.  tions  would  be  disposed  to  exsggerate  its  im- 

*  Livy,  VIII.  80.  portance :  the  latter,  from  an  obvious  reason ; 

^  This  appears  frx>m  the  well-known  passage  out  the  former  would  be  disposed  to  do  it 


in  Varro,  in  which  he  skives  the  augurs'  division  equslly,  for  the  flory  of  the  character  of  Paf^- 

of  all- countries,  accoroing  to  the  rules  of  their  ius  wss  placed  m  his  unyielding  assertion  of 

srt;  that  is,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  the  sacredness  of  discipline;  and  this  would  be 

aospioes  which  were  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  rendered  the  more  striking,  in  proportion  to 

The  sffcr  Bomanus  and  the  ager  Gabinus  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  action,  which  he,  notwith* 

dasseci  apart,  because  in  these  two  districts  the  standing,  treated  as  a  crime,  because  it  had  been 

aospioee  mignt  be  taken  in  the  same  way.    All  fought  oontraiy  to  his  orden. 
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tated ;  they  were  unwilling  to  eetablish  a  precedent  of  setting  any  limits  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  essential  to  the  office ; 
and  yet  tney  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extravagantly 
severe  as  to  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  They 
were  relieved  from  this  difficulty  1^  the  people  themselves  ;^*  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly, with  one  voice,  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy,  and  to  fomve  Fabius 
for  their  sakes.  Then  Papirius  yielded ;  the  absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  he 
said,  was  now  acknowledged :  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sen- 
.tence,"  but  to  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
the  master  of  the  horse ;  "  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  generals  was  estab- 
lished," says  Livy,  "  no  less  firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  Fabius  than  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Manlius."  This  is  true,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  he  was  no  more  ihttn  in  danger,  and 
that  he  did  not  actually  perish ;  for  the  execution  of  Fabius  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  trans- 
action, as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictator's  sentence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  him,  no  less  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  have  touched  the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  their  centuries  could,  undoubtedly,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator  s  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unre- 
strained ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagemess  of  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
8de«MM  of  papiriu.  I^  ^  ^^f  ^^^^  whilst  Papirius"  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
Tnu»u«mj-*.  foragiug  parUcs  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites ;  and  that  after  his 
return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
that  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left?  doubtful.  Then,  said  the  story,**  Papirius  saw 
how  needful  it  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  wounded ;  he  commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  went  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were.  The  affections  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained ;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  that  thp  Samnites  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  stories  of  the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.  The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 
mistice, and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he 
returned  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,*'  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  But  as 
the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  a  breathing-time  which  both  parties  might 
find  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Samnites  in 

I         in  oi>i.*  ^^^  course  of  their  magistracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annalists  accused 

fbiioo  or!£7  sutory  of  thc  Sammtcs  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 

I  Bjw.  A.  .  .  \.  ^^^  ^^  office."     In  the  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology  of  this 

period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was 

»  Liyy,  VIH.  86.  »  Livy,  VIII.  86. 

n  i<  Kon  noza  eximitar  Q.  Fablofl,  Bed  nozn  *  See  the  Foati  CapitoUnL 

damnatuB  donator  populo  Homaao,  donatar  tri-  **  Livy,  VIII.  87.    "  Neo  eanim  ipaanim  (in- 

bunioiflB  poteatatL  preoarinm  non  jaatum  aaz-  daciaram)  aancta  fides  fhlt:  adeo,  poatquam 

ilium  ferenti.''— Livy,  VIII.  85.  Papiriom  abiase  magiatratu  nontiatam  eat,  ar- 

"  livy,  VIII.  85.  reeti  ad  beUandom  animi  •udL*^ 
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well  fomded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  481,  aceordrng  to  the  common 
chronology,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annaiiKte  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessea  a  coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome.  n«  mmqu  nunh  bam 
They  succeeded,  either  whoMy  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulians :  some  Ar*»««»BM«i««. 
of  whose  cities"  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  called  in  the  Sanmites  to  assbi 
in  reducing  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Oerretanus,*  one  of  th^  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other  consul,  C.  Sulpicius  Lon-  • 
gus,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made  his  attack  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania, or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Marsians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
and  their  communications  with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great  interrup- 
tion. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  Privemum  ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  g,^,,^  ^^^ 
since  the  same  privileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans.  But  BM?R<m'toebb^ 
as  this  citizenship  extended  only  to  private  rights,  and  conferred  ""j^^liSl?*— * 
no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Privematians  nor  the  Tuscu.  *^  *  ^mch^m* 
lans  were  as  yet  included  in  any  Roman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  no 
rights  of  voting),  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  also,  from  what  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made, 
by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed ;  and 
the  nobility  of  Privemum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  in  their 
private  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions, 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samnite  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.  Suddenly,  therefore,  like  the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tusculum  and  Privemum  flew  to  arms;  and  the 
8}Hrit  which  actuated  them  must,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  trae  that  the 
people  of  Velitrae,**  although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  One  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tuscuhmi, 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  consul.'*    A  Privematian  leader  was,  probably, 

"  lArj,  Vin.  87.  ment  of  the  language  of  the  bill  ia  likely  to  be 

**  LivT  calls  him  Q.  .fimiliiiB  Oeiretanus,  bat  authentio,  we  might  Tenture.  even  from  that 

Bays  **  AuUum  qnidam  annalea  habent"    He  alone,  to  sapply  the  defects  of  the  other  part  of 

hiniMlf  calls  him  Aulios,  however,  when  he  Livy^s  narratiTe,  evenif  we  hadnotFliny'sro' 

mentions  his  second  consulship  in  the  year  mafkable  notice  of  L.  Falvius,  which  throws  a 

429. — livy,  IX.  15.  light  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

**  In  the  bill  proposed  afterwards  by  Ml  Fli^  ^  "  £8t  et  L.  Falvius  inter  insignia  exempla. 

Tina  for  the  punisnment  of  the  Tnsoalans,  it  Tusculanorum  rebellantium  consul ;    eodem- 

was  proposed  to  punish  all  those  **  quorum  ope  que  honore  quum  transisset  exomatus  coni^r- 

•0  oooailia  Velitenii  Frivematoeque  populo  So-  urn  a  populo  Bomano :  qui  solus  eodem  anno 

maao  helium  fedssent."    This  can  only  allude  quo  fhorat  hostis  Komas  triumphaTit  ex  lis  quo- 

to  the  short  war  of  this  year ;  but  the  account  rum  consul  fuerat.'*    PUnyt  Histor.  Natur.  v  II. 

of  these  events  in  Livy  is  so  meaffer  that  if  we  4^.    Now,  the  title  of  consul  was  Boman  exdn- 

only  followed  his  narrative  the  a&usion  would  sivelv,  and  not  Latin ;  the  Latins  had  praton 

be  unintelligible ;  for  not  a  word  had  been  said  and  aictators,  but  no  consuls ;  which  would  nat- 

of  PHveniam  since  the  war  of  4ii6,  nor  of  Veli-  urally  be  the  case,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  at 

tm  sinee  the  great  Latin  war.    Drakenboroh.  Some  were  as  accidental,  and  as  connected  with 

therefbre,  is  naturally  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  I  have 

the  maaning  of  the  passage ;  but  as  the  state-  suppoeedittohavebeeD.   Beep.  ISO.    It,  then, 
19 
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associated  with  him  in  this  dignity,  in  intimation  that  Tuscolnm  and  PrivsniunA 
Vrere  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman  commonwealth  of  their  own,  thej  too 
being  Roman  citisens,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  them 
from  the  government  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 

Their  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  most  careful  secrecy,  and 
w^mmtAiur^  the  execution  of  them  fell  upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt, 
teimk  SrX  hSa^  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an  enemy  was 
fvoUMvcnatwi.  before  the  walls  of  Rome  -^  the  citizens  arose  in  haste^  each  man 
seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise  Rome,  not  less  bold  than 
(he  march  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus  upon  the  Colline  gate,  was  timely  baffled ; 
and,  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced.  But  although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  actual  danger.  If  Yelitrce  had  jomed  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful?  and  if  the  whole 
storm  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
aHies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left 
of  victory  ?  The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius  Vaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  L.  Fultius  Curvus,  to  reward 
with  the  consulship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  they  would  keep 
their  plighted  faith,  we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  mad,  if  not  a  treacherous, 
attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made  by  M.  Flavins,*^  one  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tusculum  who  had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection*  This  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  included  L.  Fulvius  himself;  and  had  the  law  passed,^  the  Latins, 
in  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  man ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  PoUian,  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tusculum,  such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Melians  and 
pcionseans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of  eight  and  twenty,  had 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tusculans**  .and  Pri- 
rematians  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay ;  he  was  elected  at  once  Ro- 
man consul ;  and  tbe  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  invested  with  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonweialth. 

Folvias  was  really  called  consnl,  and  not  pra»-  have  mined  his  design.    That  he  should  hjive 

tor,  the  tiUe  mast  have  been  chosen  with  the  retreated  instantly,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 

same  ibding  as  In  the  Italian  war;  when  the  was  discovered,  was,  of  course,  necessary;  and 

Italian  allies,  nlniming  to  be  the  true  representa-  thus  there  would  have  been  no  enemy  to  be 

tives  of  the  Boman  nation^  elected  tneir  two  seen  fh>m  the  walls  of  Rome  when  the  day 

ooDBuls  and  twelve  pnctors  m  opposition  to  the  broke :  and  yet  the  alarm  in  the  night  was  any 

oonauls  and  praetors  of  the  city  of  Borne.  thing  but  imaginary. 

»  Llvy,  VlII.  87.    "Rom«  noctumus  terror  "  Livy,  Vlf.  87. 


ita  ex  somno  trepidam  repente  civitatem  exdvit,  *  This  is  known  with  regard  to  the  Prive 

at  capitolinm  atque  arzmceniaque  et  ports  pie-  tians,  because  they  were  Included  in  the  tribe 

na  armatorum  fherint,  et  cum  ooncursatum  con-  Ufentina,  or  Oufentina.  which  was  created  in 

olamatnmque  ad  anna  omnibus  locis  esset,  pri-  486.  See  LivyjIX.  80.  Diodorus. XIX.  10.  With 

m4  luce  neo  auotor  neo  causa  terroris  oompa-  regard  to  the  Tusoulans  it  is  only  a  ooi^eetare ; 

mit."    The  story  thus  given  is  a  mere  absurd-  but  we  never  hear  of  them  afterwards,  exoept 

ity :  but  it  is  probable  enough,  if  explained  as  as  full  citizens :  and  their  being  enroUed  in  the 

in  the  text.    We  read  of  a  similar  night  attack  Papirian  tribe  (which  is  known  ut>m  Xivy,  VIII. 

made  by  the  iBquians  upon  Tusculum  towards  87)  seems  to  suit  with  the  supposition  that  they 

.(he  dose  of  the  third  century  of  Bome,  Livy,  were  admitted  to  the  ftill  franchise  by  L.  Papir- 

III.  S8 ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Appins  Her-  ius  Cursor,  Who,  as  ^ypears  frem  the  FaatiOb- 

donius  had  actually  surprised  the  Capitol  at  pitolini.  was  one  of  theoensorsof  UMyear4aS, 

Some  in  the  year  294.    It  may  be  that  Fulvius  when  the  Falerian  and  Ufcoitine  tribea  were  eve- 


\  year  294.    It  may 
be  Joined  b v  a  par  , 
itself,  and  the  fidluie  of  this  co-operation  may 


^expeoted  to  be  Joined  b^  a^  party  within  Bome    ated. 


C^AF.  XZXIj  FOURTH  CAJfPAION^BOMAK  VICTORIES.  Ml 

What  beeame  of  the  ooimihr  amiies  in  SamniQin  aad  Apulia^  whSe  theee  im* 
portant  eTents  were  psamg  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  hare  ,_,  .  ^ , 
no  means  of  diaeoTenng.  It  is  certain  that  they  gained  no  vieto-  jmt.  ySSa  m^ 
riea ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  snstained  some  defeats, 
and  that  their  ill  fortune  may  have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern- 
ment,  and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destrOTed,  and  Toscalom  and  the 
other  neighboring  cities  were  cordially  united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samninm 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year  482  as  one 
marked  by  most  brilliant  victories ;  although  some  accounts"  ascribed  the  merit 
of  them  to  the  consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  JPulvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina.  All  agreed,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Samnitea 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  that  the  party  in  Samnium  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency.  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions:  all  prisoners^  and 
all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored ;  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied ;  and  Brutulus  Papius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Roml^ls,  as  the  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would 
not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thing,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  uieir  dependent  allies.'*  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humiliap 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  tiy  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator,  or  captain-general,  for  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Gains  Pontius  of  Telesia."* 

The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
cause the  annals  were  filled  with  nothing  but  the  stories  about  the  ^  .^p.^^  xn, 
disaster  of  Caudium ;  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  vjMmmJM^tm^wtm- 
connecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consulsy 
it  is  said,  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Samnite  cities  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  Telesia, 
and  Ben  rven turn,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Maleventum.  The  last  campaign  in 
Apulia  had,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retun 
their  countrymen  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite general,  was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  plain  of 
Naples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher  valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines.. 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon*- 
tins  contrived  to  mislead  them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  n^Mtar  iM|Mi«r 
Samnite  army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia,*  and  was  there  busily  ^'■■^^ 
engaged  in  beueging  Luceria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  their  own 

•  livT,  VIII.  S8, 89.  »  dfieoeDdmt  of  the  Pontiiu  who  deftated  the 

»Iivy,  Vm.  S9.     Dion  Caasiui,  Fragm.  Eoman»attho  paw  of  Caudium. 

Uniii.148.  »Iivy.IX.t    At  what  period  in  thia  oam- 

"  Appiaii,  ni.  Fngm.  4.  paign,  or  by  what  foroee^  Laoeria  waa  reaUy  won 

■  He  ia  ealled  Pontiua  Teleainua  by  the  au-  over  to  the  Samnite  aUianoe,  it  ia  not  poaaibia 

thor  of  the  Uttle  work  "  de  Viris  Ilhistribua,"  to  aay.    A  part  of  the  Samnite  forces  may  haw 

mtfaASotiobof8p.PoetQmiua.  The  great  Sam-  been  in  Apulia  when  the  Romana  entered  bamr 

nite  leader  who  fought  »o  obstinately  againat  nium ;  and  C.  Pontoua  may  have  won  hia  vij- 

Bylla  waa  alao  Pontiua  Teleunua,  and,  poesibly,  toiy  with  an  anny  much  inibnor  m  nomben  W 


Sif  BUSTOBT  OF  ROICE.  [Ouap.XZXI. 

ommtry  to  withsUiiid  fhe  inTasion  of  the  Roman  consols.  The  consuls  belieTed 
tins  sioTj,  and,  thmldng  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  danger  of  thdr  allies  made  it 
necessary  to  choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the  absence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif- 
ficulty, they- entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was  a  cut  or  valley  in  the 
outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
the  foot  of  Tibumus  to  Maleventura.  The  modem  road  from  Naples  to  Bene* 
yento  still  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.** 

In  this  valley  the  Roman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 
n7and«*»to4,nd  cnemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  both  flanks  and  on  the  rear,  as 
^mtntmikcaiA  g^^^  gg  ^hc  hcads  of  thc  columns  were  stopped  by  the  obstacles 
with  which  the  Samnites  had  blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Thus 
entengled  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Flaminius  at  Thrasymenus,  the  Ro- 
nans  were  completely  defeated.**  Night,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
•tmctioQ ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  plains  was  impossible :  the  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  they  had 
DO  other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Samnites,  having  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Occupying  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding 
every  possible  track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Romans  to  break  out ;  and  a  large  army,  surprised  on  its  march,  with  all  its 
oommunications  cut  off,  and  hemmed  in  within  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not 
Boesibly  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
Higly,  the  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror :  "  Put 
us  to  the  sword,"**  they  said,  "  sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
are  ransomed :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy 
insults."  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  their  captive  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold  blood 
in  the  common  prison ;  nay,  how  they  had  lately  demanded  even  the  lifeless  body 
of  a  noble  Samniti,  Brutulos  Papius,  to  be  given  up  to  them*  and  had  deprived 
it  ci  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  understand  that  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  show  mercy,  and  that  an  mifortunate  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
'With  compassion. 

rthat  of  the  BomanB.    Bat  the  history  of  thia  nune  of  «  plun.    It  is  said  that  the  ville^;'  oi 

•campaign  cannot  be  completely  restored.  Arpaia  is  too  open  to  suit  i^ach  a  description. 

**  The  sitnation  of  the  pass  of  Candinm  has  Both  Niebuhr  and  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven  odl  it, 

been  a  matter  of  dispute.    Mr.  Oandy,  in  a  me-  however,  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  Bomans,  as 

moir  published  by  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven,  in  his  they  have  disguised  every  other  part  of  the 

tour  tnrouffh  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  story,  were  likely  also  to  exaggerate  the  natural 

p.  1^90,  paces  it  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  lit-  difficulties  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  lessen  the 

tU  stream  of  the  Isclero,  above  SanV  Agata  shame  of  their  defeat. 

de^  Gk>ti.    But  Niebuhr  adheres  to  the  common  *  Livy,  as  is  well  known,  makes  the  Romans 

opinion  that  it  was  the  valley  between  Arienzo  surrender  without  a  blow,  overcome  by  the  insu- 

and  Arpaia,-  through  which  the  present  road  perable  difficulties  of  the  ground  where  they  had 

from  Naples  to  Benevento  runs.    A  village  in  oeen  entrapped.    ButAppian,whenheenumer-- 

^e  midst  of  this  deffie  is  still  called  Forchia,  ates  the  officers  who  signed  the  capitulation  aiter- 

and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  defile  itself  was,  even  wards,  names  only  twelve  militai^  tribunes,  and 

in  the  middle  ages^  distinguished  by  the  name  says  tnat  those  who  signed  were  all  who  were 

of  la  Furoula  Caudma.    The  dispute  has  been  surviving :  t^mvns  9ni  fttrit  r»irf  6tt^0apitiwovs 

only  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that  Llvy's  Ipxoy. — UI.  Ftagm.  4,  $  6.    Now  two  consular 

description  of  the  scene  was  topograi>hically  armies  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  had  twenty- 

oorreot,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  four  military  tribunes ;  so  that  half  of  the  full 

With  the  actual  character  of  the  valley  of  Arpaia.  number  must  have  been  either  killed  or  diss- 

But  livy^s  descriptions,  unless  we  can  be  sure  bled  by  Uioir  wounds.    And  Cicero,  in  two 

tiui^t  they  are  taken  flx>m  some  writer  who  was  plaoes,  ouoted  by  Niebuhr  (De  Offlciis,  in.  80, 

oarefol  about  such  matters,  deserve  no  credit ;  and  De  Benectute,  12),  ex^reasljrsays  that  there 
and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pass  of  ^  was  a  battle  of  Oaudium,  m  whieh  the  Bomans 

OiQdlum  is  but  a  representation  of  almost  aU  were  defeated. 

mountain  valleys,  wnich  contract  at  intervals  "  Ap^im.  HI.  Fragm.  4.  $  S.    Oompan  IXo- 

into  mere  gorges,  and  expand  between  these  nyBloa,  jLYl,  4.  Fragm.  MaL 
gOKgtn  into  something  aunoat  dee«rviDg  the 


Cvir.XXXLI  0.  PCUmnB  OF  TSIiMA. 

They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  of  triomph,  and  not  merely 
when  fortune  had  turned  against  him.  The  father  of  C.  Pontius 
bad  heen  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece ;  his  intercourse  g««ft«  ««• «» *• 
vith  the  Tarentines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was  said,  with 
Archytas :"  nay,  he  had  even  taken  part  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect* 
ing  pleasure,  so  went  ibe  story,  not  with  Archytas  only,  but  with  Plato.  These 
particulars  may  not  be  hbtorical :  but  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likelj 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites ;  and  0.  Pontius  was  proba^ 
bly  far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it»  if  possible,  the 
occasion  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace.**  "  Restore  to  us,*'  he 
said  to  the  consuls,  "  the  towns  and  the  territory  which  you  have  taken  from  us ; 
and  call  home  your  colonists  whom  vou  have  unjusUy  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
^t  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and 
keeping  his  clothes  untouched ;  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris* 
oners  whom  we  had  in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom.'' 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  >terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  feoialia^ 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  >nm  -r-rrh  imt% 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  people."  But  there  was  no  fecialis  with  *^^ 
the  army ;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnite% 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So  the 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  m  the  island  of  Sphao* 
teria,  the  Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  a  truce,*^  in  order  to  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
allow  time  to  the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  ««> wMaoj uESli 
Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deliverance  of  their 
soldiers  by  consenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  ad 
in  a  similar  manner,  and- insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  peopfe  of  Rome,  whose  consent  was  obvi* 
oualy  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  8U8|>iok>us  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.  Did  he  know 
ao  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because  its 
terms  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens  ?  But,  according^  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en* 
durable  unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions ;  and  the  mercy  of  an  ene- 
my was  a  deadlv  insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  van- 
quished. Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection ;  tiiat  the  six  hun- 
dred knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 

"  Gioero,deSenectate,Xn.Sil.  Cicero  makes  life  of  Arohjtas,  speaks  of  a  disooflsioii  on 
Cato  relate  tins  story  on  tne  aatnorityof  Nearehus  bodil v  pleasoreii  oetween  him  and  Polyaixdiiis, 
of  Tarentom,  whom  he  had  himself  person-  and  he  seems  to  give  a  reality  to  the  oonverBi^ 
aUj  known^  and  who  had  repeated  it  to  nim  on  tion,  hy  statizup  that  Polyarchas  oame  to  TueiH 
the  aothontr  of  some  old  men,  as  a  Torentine  tam  on  an  embassy,  which  had  been  sent  thither 
tradition.  Cato  is  made  to  add,  that  according  by  the  younger  JLhonrsins.  (Athensna.  XIL 
to  his  own  calculation,  Plato's  visit  to  Taren-  64.)  At  any  rate,  as  xTiebahr  himself  allowii 
tam  had  taken  place  in  the  consulship^  of  L.  the  very  introduction  of  the  name  of  C.  Pontna 
Camillus  and  App.  daudius;  that  is,  in  the  into,  a  philosophical  dialogue  wiUi  ArofaytM 
year  of  Bome  40d,  according  to  the  common  and  Plato  would  show  that  the  eminent  Sam- 
reckoning.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  Nearofaus*  nites  had  acquired,  through  tiieir  interaeune 
story  only  means  that  Kearohus  had  himself  with  Tarentum,  an  mterest  in  and  an  aeqnaiaW 
wiitten  a  dialogue  w$^  kiowilSf  in  which  Arohy-  ance  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 
tas,  Pontius,  and  Plato  were  made  the  speakers.  "  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  IV.  |  &  livyi 
(Vol.  III.  note  878.)  But  Aristoxenus,  a  scholar  IX.  4. 

of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  removed  from  the  "  ^^PP^j  Samnit.  Fragm.  IV.  %  6. 

time  of  Aronytas  only  by  one  generation,  in  his  ^  Thuqrdid«%  IV.  15, 16. 
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or  near  relations  of  the  moet  inflnentiai  members  of  the  senate,  wonld  be  so  far 
rewded  by  thefar  fathers,  as  to  tempt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majesj^ 
of  Rome  ?  But  those  fathers  were  the  countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  T. 
Manlius,  who  had  ordered  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  victorious, 
rather  than  allow  of  an^  example  which  might  be  injurious  to  military  discipline ; 
how,  then,  could  the  hves  of  sons  who  hwl  dejrraded  themselves  by  becoming 
prisoners  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or 
was  Pontius  really  guilty  of  no  such  imprudence ;  and  was  it  his  only  fault  that 
he  relied  on  the  sdemn  faith  of  a  people  whose  care  was  not  to  observe  their 
treaties  honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which,  whilst  they  broke  the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter?  It  is  expressly  mentioned^*  that  not  only 
tne  officers  of  the  army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  sano- 
tion  to  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  it  as  tribunes,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  at  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred  office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Were  they  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  very  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Samnite  general,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  nim  that  it 
would  be  ratified ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred  character,  and  that  they 
were  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Roman  commons,  rely  too  confidently 
on  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the.  nation  responsible  ? 

when  the  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  two  tribunes  of 
ru  iummm  t^y  *^®  commons,  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the 
it^jnm^wJSi  treaty  immediately  followed.  The  Romans  gave  up  their  arms, 
**  '*         and  marched  out  of  their  camp  wearing  or  carrying  with  them 

BOthinff  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,^  the  campestre  or  kilt,  reaching  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  now  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  obli^d  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consuls 
were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  their  lictors  ordered  to  leave  them  the  instant  they 
came  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  up  to  the 
Samnites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 
passed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  them  in  the  Samnite 
fines  of  blockade.^  Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  was 
fastened  actpss  them  at  the  top ;  and  through  this  gateway  the  vanquished  army 
marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their 
lives  to  the  enemy's  mercy.  It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised  for  this  occasion, 
but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  in  all  similar  cases  ;^  like  the  modem  cere- 

^  Cioero,  de  Offioiifl,  III.  SO,  $  109.    (^oero's  observed  that  this  condition  of  allowinff  each 

words  are,  "  Eodemque  tempore,  Ti.  Numidos.  soldier  to  miroh  oat  with  a  sioffie  arfiele  of 

Q.  MsbUhb,  qui  turn  tribuni  plebis  erant,  qaoa  clothing  was  granted  by  the  Atoenian  com- 

eoram  aaotorltate  pax  erat  factSj^ediU  sonl^  nt  mandors  to  the  PotidAans,  when  Potidsa  was 

pax  Samnitlam  repndiarettir."  The  expression,  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponneeian 

^  quod  eomm  anotoritate  pax  erat  ftota/*  shows,  war ;  and  that  the  Athenian  government  com- 

I  think,  that  they  were  tribunes  of  the  com-  plained  of  tlie  treaty  as  too  favorable  to  the  van- 

mons  wlMn  tiiey  signed  the  treaty,  and  that  the  quished. — See  Thnoydidee,  II.  70. 

*' auotoritas*' here  spoken  of  was  the  sanction  ^  'O  ph  liimoc  wf^Xint  n  n9  ^amx'v* 

oftheir  sacred  office.    Livy  also  mentions  the  amrt.     Appian.  Frag.  IV.  |  6.  ,  Atmrtfx*»pM, 

flict,  that  two  men  who  were  tribunes  of  the  ^  a  cross  or  dividing  wall,"  because  the  Banmita 

commons  in  that  year  were  amongst  those  who  blockade  wonld  be  effected  merely  by  carrying 

tignied  the  treaty,  IX.  8.  two  lines  across  the  valley,  one  above  the  Ko- 

*  *BM#r*v  iuAv  chv  l^artm. — Appian.  Samnit.  man  camp  and  the  other  below  it.    The  natnre 

Fr.  IV.  §  6,  "  cum  singulis  vestimentis  in-  of  the  ground  rendered  a  drcumvallation,  or 

ennea."    Livy,  IX.  6.    In  this  state  livy  calls  in^irc/viffyia,  unneoessaij. 

them  "  semtnndi."  IX.  6,  because  all  the  upper  **  This  is  shown  by  the  stoiy  of  Cindnnatiis, 

part  of  their  bodies  was  naked :  Dion  Cassius  which  represents  the  iE<^uian8  as  made  to  ptma 

less  correctly  calls  them  x«^M4f—'Ec/X<v«valr»df  under  the  yoke  by  Cincmnatus  under  similar 

tit  H  tM  fyry^  y9ftva^t  ciccA0c?v  ohttM  iXofBhrtt  Circumstances.    And  IKonysius  expressly  caDs 

ifda>ta».    Frag.  Mat  XXXVII.    It  may  be  It  a  Roman  custom  to  make  an  enemy  wbo  bad 
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mony  of  piliiup  arms  when  a  flnnison  or  army  auireader  themselves  as  prisonecs 
of  war.  So  far,  iodeed,  was  Pontius  from  behaving  with  any  unusual  msolence, 
tiiat  he  ordered  caniages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army ;  and  furnished^  them  with  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  till  they 
should  reach  Rome.  ^ 

In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Caudium»  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
upon  the  plain  of  Campania^  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew  •^^^  t^JmSSl 
not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian  ^ 
allies ;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  ^tes  against  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  victoiious  enemy.  But  the  Campaniabs  behaved  faithfully  and  gen* 
erously  ;*  they  sent  supplies  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the 
Romans  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictors 
and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  th^  fitting 
state ;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  the  senate  and  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  them  both  individually  and  publicly  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  No  attentions,  however,  could  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans :  they  could  not  bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  march  to  Rome :  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country^^  dispersed  and  es- 
caped to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently ;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  tul  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
licly and  in  the  light  of  day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  loqger 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  at 
borne  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  people. 
The  actual  loss  m  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  gm  tmAjumsu^ 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  pi^ 
throw  the  nation  into  mourning ;  how  much  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
companied by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  !^  All  business  was  suspended ; 
all  orders  put  on  mourning ;  the  knights  and  senators  laid  aside  their  sold  rings, 
and  took  off  the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked  their  ra^ : 
in  every  house  there  was  weepmg  and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicinff,  a^  festivals,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
be  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictator**  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  void ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  but  the  same  objec- 
tion was  repeated ;  till  at  last,  as'  if  the  gods  abhorred  every  magistrate  of  this 
fatal  yeai,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  mterrex.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen*^  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,  and  L. 
Papiriua  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  kte  dicta- 
torship. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Samnites  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
mmn  long  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  u,,„^^^|,^ 
was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  government  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  f*^S;*£i;;|^^ 
no.  But  the  chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  STtoiff"^^ 
meager,  or  so  wilfully  falsified,  that  it  is  scarcely  posuble  to  ascer- 

Borrendered  pass  noder  the  yoke,  HI.  82,  p.       ^  Appian,  Fnurm.  IV.  {  7.    livy,  IX.  7. 


Bnrrendered  pass  noder  the  yoke,  lU.  88,  p.  ^  Appian,  fnurm.  IV.  f  7.    liivy,  ul.  7. 

469,  Beiske.  /The  same  thing  it  implied  in  tne  ^  Appian  and  livy,  vihi  aapra. 

deAnition  of  the  tenns  **  jugnm/^  and  **8ab  *  Zonaraa  saya,  that  the  oonsula  were  obuged 

joffiim  nutU,"  in  FeatOB.  to  resign  their    ^      '         ^.'---t-.             *— 

*  Appiao,  Tngm,  IV.  | «.  Iimvaav,  VII.  26, 

«  I^,  IZ.  ST  DUm  GMains,  Fragm.  ICai,  ••  livy^IX.  7. 


xii^' 


to  resign  their  office  immediately;  nfawrOm 
Iirav9av,  Vn.  26. 
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tain  oiiher  the  dates  or  the  red  eharaeter  of  the  tnuuaetioBs  ivhich  followed.  At 
aoon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  ofllce,  the  question  of  the  raUfieafion  of  the 
treatr*'  was  brought  before  the  senate.  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls  ot 
the  last  year,  b^ng  called  upon  to  deliyer  his  opinion,  declared  at  once  that  the 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague,  T. 
Yeturius,  with  eveiy  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites,  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  as  having  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform.  The 
aoiate  embraced  his  proposal ;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  penonal 
sacrifice  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himself,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  six  hundred  hostages,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indi* 
viduaL  fe^ngs  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith,  when  either  was  set  in 
the  balance  against  national  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
officers  who  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  feciales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.  They  were  then 
half  stripped,  as  when  they  passed  under  the  yoke,  their  hunds  were  bound  be* 
hmd  their  backs,  and  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as  men  whose  persons  were  justly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  their 
breach  of  faith.  No  sooner  was  this  surrender  completed,  than  Sp.  Postumius 
struck  the  Roman  fecialis**  violently  with  his  knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fet- 
tered ;  and  cried  out,  "  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  violence 
to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully 
wage  war  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
this  trickeiy,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  to  mere  hypocrisy 
w  to  fanaticism ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justi- 
fies to  himself  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 

Tet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
VMfai  r^tmm  to  ae-  ^^^  hkc  livy  cau  describc  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he 
MpttiMm.  ^gg  done,  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast  with  that 

of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  any  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  the  offered  victims :  **  They  were  not  the  guilty 
persons,""  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them, 
acquit  their  country.  The  Roman  ffovemment  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but  refused  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  be 

**  livy,  IX.  8.  BUves  had  plnndered  the  Roman  territory,  tho 

*  livy,   IX.  10.     Niebnhr  suppoees   that  Bomana  woald  have  called  upon  the  Samnites 

there  moat  have  existed  Isetween  Kome  and  to  js^ive  them  Batiafaction  for  the  wron^ ;  and  in 

Samninm  at  this  period  a  relation  of  isopollty ;  this  sense  a  Samnite  slave  hod  now  inaalted  a 

that  ia,  that  the  cntizena  of  either  country,  on  Boman  fecialis,  and  Borne  had  thus  reoeived  a 

losing  or  relinquishing  their  own  Aranomse,  wron^,  for  which  she  might  either  demand  aat- 

miffht  take  up  at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  iafaction,  or  seek  it  herself  by  arms.   The  latter 

ana  that  in  this  aenae  Sp.  Poatumtus,  when  course  might  lawftillv  be  taken,  unless  there 

g^ven  up  by  the  Bocrans,  and  so  having  ceased  was  a  special  treaty  oy  which  the  oontraodng 

to  be  a  Boman  dtizeu,  Vaumediately  took  up  hia  parties  had  bound  themselves  to  appeal  to  no- 

franchise  aa  a  citizen  of  Samnium.    But  this  gotiation  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  them, 

supposition  appears  to  me  unneoesaary  and  im-  before  they  had  recourse  to  arms.  And  aooord- 

probable.   Sp.  rostnmius  could  have  no  choice  ingly  we  find  buch  a  clause  in  the  truce  eon- 


of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  cluoed  between  Athens  and  Lacedcemon.  in  the 

fflven  up  by  the  Samnites,  deditus,  and  there-  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Tnucyd. 

rore  had  no  riehta  whatever  in  relation  to  them,  IV.  118,  where  the  parties  mutually  ei  sage  ri 

but  became  uieir  absolute  property.    See  the  cfi^Aoya  iUp  iia\6nv  Jfycn  voX/^ov.     But  the 

language  held  with  respect  to  tne  C»mpanianB  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  chosen 

when  they  suzrendered  themaelvea  to  Bome,  to  follow  a  difl^rent  course,  and  to  seek  redress 

according  to  the  Boman  stoir.  to  obtain  protec-  for  their  alleged  grievances  by  a  direct  spnesl 

tion  against  the  Samnites.   Idvy,  VII.  61.   The  to  arms,  wi&out  any  negotiation.— See  Thu* 

meaning  of  Postumius*  action  and  worda  was  cyd.  1. 86. 

thia :  tnat  he  now  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  "  Dion  Gassius,  Fngm.  Mai,  XXXVIL  livji 

and  that  Uiey  were  responsible  for  hia  actions,  IX.  11. 
•a  for  tiiose  of  their  aUves.    If  the  Ssmnite 
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|iaid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickeij  of  a  childBh  supeittu 
lion,  which  endeavored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injustice/'  So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companions  were  given  back  to  the  Roman 
fecialesy  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  def> 
feat  and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  (.MswaM  itotiM  «< 
probably, from  the  truth;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  i-?J5**»Ctt«r. 
compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirins  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  ha* 
mor,**  all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Coeur  de  lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and  his  countrymen 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  leader 
was  consul  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium ; 
so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  aven^^  that  disgrace ;  and,  accordingly^ 
he  was  made  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity ;  he  re- 
took  Luceria,**  the  fatal  town  which  had  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium ;  and  in  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  he 
there  found  the  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages^ 
and  delivered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thou- 
sand Samoite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
having  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
the  especial  favor  of  the  gods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
he  haa  inflicted  on  the  IU>mans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head. 
No  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered 
Rome  in  triumph ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillus  had  triumphed  over  the  Qauls^ 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs^ 
indeed,  may  well  be  compared  with  one  another ;  both  are  equally  glorious,  and 
both  also  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  only  partially  l^ble ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  bi^  um  «i — i  ««• 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  Livy,  and  that  they  ^^'  "^  •"'"■^ 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  as  the  Comehan  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  all  the  supposed  victories**  of  this  year,  which  others  had  given  to  L.  Papir- 
ins. Victories  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
ascribed  to  different  persons ;  that  town  had  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  it  is  impossible  to  beUeve  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  forei^  and  conquered 
city,  rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
wheUier  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  440,  at  which  time  Livy 
places  what,  according  to  him,  was  its  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
there  is  ever}*  probability  that  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful ;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 

**  Seo  the  duuuctar  ffiven  him  by  liyj,  IX.  are  to  be  found  in  Dion  CossiuB,  ¥ngm»  Kai, 

16,  and  the  aneodotefl  related  there,  and  bv  JOion  XXXVIII.,  in  Dionyaina,   Fnufm.   Vadoaiiai 

Caaaina,  Fr.  Mai,  XXXIX.  XXXVL,  and  in  Fiona,  L  IS. 

"  Papirina*  campuffn  ia  j^ven  at  length  by  "  Livy,  IX.  15. 
lAvy,  IX.  lS-15.     Traoea  of  the  same  story 
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soldion,  and  to  lower  ike  confidence  of  the  Samnites.  It  appesn  that  the  vietey 
of  the  pass  of  Caudium  had  not  been  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  for 
they  had  also  taken  Laceria  in  Apulia,  and  driven  the  B^an  cdonists  oat  ^ 
Fre^ells,"  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  of  the  immediate  caucs 
of  the  war.  The  people  of  Satricum^  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites ;  a  fact  which  is  thus  barelj  noticed,  with  the  re- 
markable addition,  that  the  Satricans  took  an  active  part  m  the  recovery  of  Fre- 
gellse.  Thus  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  had  an  arduous  task  to  aocom- 
plish ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  thdr  countrymen,  who  had  se- 
lected them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Borne. 

Fregellae,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  Satricum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  the  one 
^  I.  on  the  upper  road,  the  Via  Latina,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  other 
nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anzur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  might,  at  any  pioment,  by  the  revdt 
of  the  Hernicans,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Volscian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom  which  made 
them^'send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
ceria  had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  effectually  support  their  party  in 
Apulia,  that  whole  country  would  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengthen  the  power 
t>f  their  enem^.  Accordingly,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched**  into  Apuha  by  the 
longer  but  unmterrupted  route  through  the  country  of  the  VesUnians  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  while  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Sam- 
nium,  and  so  eflfect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the  miun  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  employed  in  Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  con- 
sisting of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march  ;  and  it  would 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite  cities.  But  the  account 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vague,*®  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia :  it  is  only  certain  that  both  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  tbat» 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Apulia  was  effect- 
ually checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  be  left  defenceless ;  and  the 
cncMijii  ■iifiriwhiw  ^®**^™  ^^  *^**  y®*"*  were,  probably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
^ii^nJlnti!^fnt»^  safety  of  the  capital,  and  to  prevent  the  example  of  Satricum  from 
'^  ''  spreadinff  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latium.     But  traces  of  the 

old  patrician  party  spint  may  here  be  a^ain  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of 
M.  Marcelltts  six  years  before.    Q.  PubliUus  had  named  C.  Msenius**  as  dictator, 

**  liv/)  IZ.  18.  eign  country,  which  was  at  that  veiy  time  the 

**  Livy,  IX.  1S|  16.  seat  of  active  war&re :  to  say  nothing  of  the  ab- 

*  Livy,  IX.  14.    *'  Loda  maritimiii  pervene-  sardity  of  an  army  accom^shing  a  march  of 

jBt  Arpoe.**  such  a  distance  in  a  disorderly^  and  scattered 

"*  Tne  account  is  vagne,  for  it  names  no  scene  flight.    "  Apnliam  dissipati  petti^re.*' 

of  action  more  definite  than  Samnium.    **  Pub-  ^'  Only  fngments  of  the  Fasti  CapitoUni  ars 

Ulius  in  Samnio  substitit  ad  versus  Caudinas  le-  here  legible,  so  that  the  names  of  the  three  die- 

ffiones."    livy,  IX.  18.    "  Adversus  Caudinaa  tators  of  this  ^ear,  and  of  their  masters  of  the 

Mgiones^*  is  also  a  vague  expression,  for  it  may  horse,  are  mutilated,  and  stand  thus : 

signify  either  the  troops  that  had  lately  been  C.  Ma  .  .  . 

engaged  at  Caudium  under  C.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Foe  .  .  . 

ibroes  of  the  city  of  Caudium,  or  of  the  whole  L.  Cork  .  .  . 

tribe  or  district  of  the  Caudinians^  one  of  the  L.  Papibiv  .  . 

great  divisions  of  the  Bamnite  nation.    And  it  T.  Manu  .  .  . 

u  eztravaffant,  because  it  rspresents  the  Bam-  L.  pAPimtr .  .  . 

nitee  as  flying  fh)m  the  fleld  of  battle  in  Bam-  That  the  flrst  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse 

niom  directly  into  Apulia,  when  they  were  in  were  C.  Menius,  spelt  Mainius  in  the  FlMti, 

such  a  state  of  total  rout  that  theydid  not  ven-  and  M.  Foslius,  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  the  Fasti, 

tare  to  detod  their  own  camp.    JBad  this  been  in  noticing  the  dictatorehip  of  C.  Menins  six 

the  case,  tiiey  would  rather  have  fled  for  shel-  years  liter,  call  him  then  dictator  for  the  second 

ter  to  their  own  cities,  than  have  gone  to  a  for-  time.  [II.  Dior.]  The«eoond  dictator  ia  doai^ 
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i  oi  a  plebeiaii  famfly  like  lumself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  more  riolent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship six  jrears  afterwards.  The  augurs,  no  doubt,  declared  his  appointment  to 
hare  been  niTalid,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marcellus ;  and^  accordingly, 
he  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  l^n- 
tnlus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  mtelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  also  should 
have  resigned,  and  the  consuls  hare  "been  required  to  make  k  third  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  apparently  the  same 
Manlius  who  eighteen  years  before  had  gamed  the  great  victoiy  over  the  Latins 
by  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  again  elected  consul,  togeth- 
er with  Q.  AuJius  Cerpetanus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician  party  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to 
it.  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papirius  in  the  sterner  points 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-elec- 
tion desirable. 

Papirius,  in  his  military  conduct,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  recovered  Satricum,**  while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
with  continued  success  in  Apulia.  The  authors  of  the  revolt  of 
Satricum  were  executed  ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a 
strong  garrison.  Thus  again  the  sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  the  greatest  of 
all  dangefs,  were  put  out  before  they  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Samnites**  are  said  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Romans  for  two  years ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  re- 
strained  the  two  parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri-  »'«>y«» 

tones,  while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  in  Apulia. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uni- 
form success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teanum,  Canusium,  and  Forentum,** 
submitted  to  Rome,  and  became  her  dependent  allies ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
duced that  the  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truce,  487-*^, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum.**  But 
no  further  progress  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  consolidatmg 
their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  The  censors,  TwoMwR<»ntriiM« 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  C.  Meenius,  created  two  new  tribes*  in  "**^' 
the  years  486-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Falerian,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
trib^  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  R*  man  settlers  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  there  after  the  Lh'aa  war,  were  put  under  the  government 
of  a  prsefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer  justice  amongst  them 
and  amongst  the  Roman  citizens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
law  ;**  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  im- 

L.  ComeliQA  LeDtalas,  who  is  mentioned  by  therefore,  that  the  second  L.  Papirins.  who  was 

livj.  and  the  third  is  as  oertainly  T.  Manlins ;  master  or  the  hone  in  this  vear,  most  have  been 

bat  tne  two  L.  PapiriL  who  are  named  snoces-  L.  Papirius  MogiUanns ;  the  same  man  whom 

tiyefy  as  mastera  of  the  horse,  are  very-  nncer-  some  annals,  according  to  Liv^,  made  consul 

tain.    Bkronias  makes  the  latter  of  them  to  have  instead  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  u  the  year  fol- 

been  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  who  was  censor  two  lowing. 

yeara  afterwards,  and  the  former,  he  thinks,  was  *"  Hvy,  IX.  16. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  consul^  who  **  Livy,  IX.  20. 

was  himself  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  toe  **  Li^i  IX.  20. 

third  Samnite  war.    But  the  annals  which  Livy  "  Livy,  IX.  20.    If  this  place  was  the  Nem- 

notices  as  having  made  L.  Papirius  Cursor  mas-  lum  of  the  Itineraries,  the  coxisnls  most  haw 

ter  of  the  horse  to  L.  Cornelius,  meant,  un-  penetrated  deeply  into  Lucania ;  for  the  Nera- 

doubtediv,  L.  Papirius  tBe  father,  and  not  the  lum  of  the  Itineraries  lay  ftr  to  the  south,  neariy 

•on.    Tms,  however,  could  not  haye  been  the  between  the  Greek  cities  of  Laos  on  one  sea, 

meaning  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  for  it  is  plain  and  S^baris  on  the  other. 

that  they  made  L.  Papinus  consul  in  this  year,  **  lavy,  IX.  20.    Diodorus,  XIX.  10. 

alfthoogh  the  names  of  the  consuls  do  not  esdst  "^  Livy,  IX.  80,  and  compu«  Niebnhr,  VoL 

on  our  present  fragments,  inasmuch  as  in  the  III.  8S9. 

Moct  yaar  they  oaU  um  V  Cos :  IIL"— I  imi^^ine, 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Yolsdan  popnlation.  The  importaBce  of  Anthim 
Rs  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable,  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection ;  the 
more  so,  if  the  Tarentines,  as  is  not  improbable,  furnished  the  Samnites  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  domestic  affairs 
UBMttMitetoariMa*!  of  tho  Campanian  cities  which  excited  jealousy ;  or  whether  the 
■iiiidabi(^i»iH».  increasing  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  of  Samnium  created  a  gen- 
eral alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should  be  left  without  any  power  capable 
of  checking  her  absolute  ascendency,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about  this  time  there 
was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the  Campanians,  and  that  the  jSamnites  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  at  home.  The  Falerian 
(xibe,  which  had  been  recently  created  at  Rome,  included  that  part  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory ;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  m  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Gales, 
Fundi,  or  Formiae.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
thev  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impatient  of 
then:  relation  of  mere  ^liance.  Thus  Nuceria^  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 

But  here  again  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion,  Livy  s  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 
■pp!^  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodorua  is  far 
more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply. As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellae.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  Plistia,**  an  unknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Yolscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
Roman  consuls  were  sittmg  idle  at  Rome ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular armv  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watching  the  Sanmit^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator ;  and  L.  iEmilius,^^  who  was  the  dictator  fixed 
upon,  immediately  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  laid  si^e  to  Saticula. 
Whether  this  town  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but  Uiey 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was 
obliged  to  surrender.''^ 

*"  Diodoms,  ZIX.  65.     Compare  livy,  IX.  Btating,  that  in  the  following^  year,  wMoh,  ao- 

88,  41.  cording  to  the  Faftti,  waa  the  year  of  Boue  iSS. 

**  DiodoroB,  XIX.  7S.  or  489,  aooording  to  the  oommon  reckoning,  ana 

*  Fasti  Capitolini^  and  Livv,  IX.  21.  Bat  484  aooordinff  to  Niebohr,  L.  Papirina  Cuivor 
ULry  makes  the  oppomtment  of  L.  jEmiliua  pre-  and  Q.  Pnbmius  Philo  were  again  elected  eon- 
cede  the  fiUl  of  Pnatia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora.  snle  together;  and  Diodoras  places  tiie  ifttle 
I  have  followed  the  order  of  Diodorua,  who,  of  Laatulse  expressly  in  their  consulship.  Nie- 
-without  naming  .Emilias,  places  the  siege  of  biihr^s  latest  criticism  (Vol.  II.  p.  627,  £d  edit.) 
Sadcnla,  which  he  conducted,  after  the  other  seems  to  have  rejected  tlus  consulship  as  an 
two  events.  interpolation ;  ana  it  is  remarkable  that  lavy, 

Saticula  stood  within  the  first  line  of  hills  although  he  certainly  makes  a  year  intervene 

which  rise  immediately  fVom  the  plain  of  Na-  between  the  consulship  of  6p.  Nantiua  and  M. 

ees,  in  a  small  valley  which  divides  these  first  Popilius,  and  that  of  M.  PcBtelina  and  C.  Sul- 

11s  from  the  higher  and  bolder  mountains  of  pioius,  does  not  give  the  consols*  names.    He 

^bnmus.  says,  moreover,  tiaat  they,  like  the  consuls  of 

u  The  Fasti  OapitoUni  and  Diodorua  agree  in  the  preceding  year,  stayed  at  B<»ne  aad  did 
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Afler  the  hR  of  Saticula  tbe  consuls  of  the  new  year,  if  these  events  roallf 
belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  r^j  ^j^*  ^  b^ 
▼ade  Samniam  on  the  side  of  SaticuK  and  on  the  other  to  ■«-«*»—i'^ 
march  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
country  in  the  neighborhod  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and  from 
thence  crossed  orer  by  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
advanced  upon  Sora,  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  which  left  Campania  open  ;  and  the  Samnites,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, called  out,  it  is  said,"  their  whole  population  within  the  military  age, 
and  without  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  burst  down 
into  Campania  with  this  third  army,  which,  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determined  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  in 
and  near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Fabius  advanced  beyond 
Anxur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  LautulsB  between  Anxur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remamed  masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  general  terms  that  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,^  and  that  all  through  Campania,^ 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  oooMqoMOM  or  «kii 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  '***^ 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
cina  into  the  old  Volscian  country,  now  the  Ufentine  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  convertea  Volscians 
and  Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privemum  nor  Tusculum  gave  any  cause  for 
suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and 
M.  JPoetelius  Libo ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army ;  the  former 
had  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
yean ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campugn  appears  to  have  been  the 
eountry  between  Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier;  and  both  of  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
the  consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.  Their  business  was  fl«»oUiwtowM<rfCM>. 
to  watch  the  Sammtes,  and  to  protect  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
they  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite 
of  all  their  endeavors,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia"  either  revolted  or 

nothing,  which  in  a  time  of  each  dADger  08  this  second  battle  after  the  defeat  at  Lantuln. — 

year  most  have  been,  even  according  to  his  own  IX»  28. 
aoeoiint,  is  an  abaolate  impossibili^.    Diodo-       "**  liyy,  IX.  26,  26. 

ms  pUkOMBS  the  revolt  of  Sora,  the  siege  of  Sati-       ^*  This  appean,  because  Calatia  is  mentioned 

cola,  and  the  battle  of  LautuliB,  all  in  the  same  as  retaken  W  tne  Romans  in  the  following 

year,  which  according  to  him  was  the  year  year :  and  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  Suessa^ 

of  tne  consulship  of  jPapirias  and  Pabliuus.  which,  it  is  said,  "  Anruncoram  fuent."  Thai 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  it  is  impossible  to  do-  a  colony  was  sent  there  implies  that  the  place 

tttrmlne  the  order  of  events  with  certainty.  must  have  been  conquered  by  the'Romsna. 

'^  IModorua,  XIX.  72.  which  could  not  have  happened,  unless  it  liad 

^  '*  Circa  omnia  defecerunt,"  are  the  words  previously  revolted  from  tuem,  or  been  othei>- 

which  Livy  puts  into  the  month  of  Fabius,  wise  in  the  enemy^s  power, 
when  he  is  uiging  his  soldiers  to  venture  a 
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"were  taken ;  and  Capna  itself,  as  if  judging  that  the  hattle  of  Lantnlse  was  now 

5 roved  to  have  decided  the  fiate  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
eclared  for  the  Samnites.^  This  last  misfortane  obliged  the  Romans  to  name 
a  dictator ;  and  C.  MsBnios,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  now 
again  invested  with  it,  and  was  sent  out  with  a  third  army  to  act  especiallj 
against  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  btfrely  noticed  by  Livy,"  has  acquainted  ns 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at  thb  time,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individuals  con- 
cerned m  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  however,  in  supposmg  that  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  burgher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
content readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  thmgs,  however  unconnected  it  may 
be  with  the  immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautuls  might  be 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  ana  foreign  danger  was  alike  dispelled  by  the  military  sue* 
TfrT  nMOBiwHidiim  ^^^^  ^^  consuls.  While  an  aristocratical  conspiracy  at  Rome 
utnjrad  to  th«  B?  was  threatening  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  simpar  conspiracy  in 
""^  the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumse,  and  Vescia,  occurred 

most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility^'  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothmg  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  By 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans gained  three  places  ot  considerable  importance  from  their  position  ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  among 
the  neighboring  states,  tnat  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 
produced  by  their  victory  at  Lautulee,  Uie  Samnite  armies  were 
R^itli^M.  Bob.  still  acting  on  the  offensive.  Where  the  great  battle  was  fought 
MiiriMiorOipM.  ^ijjch  effectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain. 
Livy  places^*  the  scene  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Beneventum  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samnium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  pAss  of  Maddaloni.  Diodorus  fixes  it  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Cinna,**^  a 
name  wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.  But  whatever  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victoiy  of  the  Romans 
was  complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Lautulie  were 
entirely  prevented.  The  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  terror  into  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  thev  at  once*^  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
give  up  to  him  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Novius  Calavius.  They,  like  Vibius  Yirrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal, chose  to  perish  hy  their  own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  pnncipal  offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
fftate  <tf  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Rome. 

*  Dlodorni,  XIX.  76.  "  livy,  IX.  25. 

"  IX.  26.    *'  Neo  Capua  ipsa  orimine  oamit :  "  Livy,  IX.  87. 

gnin  Bomam  quoqua  et  ad  prindpiiin  qaoadam  "*  li^yi  XIX.  76. 

iquirendoa  veatnm  mV^  *>  Diodorus,  XIX.  79. 
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The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samoite  war  was  so  essentially  unequal 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  prised  iiar  more  severely  on  the  one  than 
on  the  other.  Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  their  ^"T  ^ j^^^^^^.  ^ 
yictory  at  Laatulae  fruitless,  the  Samnites  were  again  reduced  to  «<iJ^mn».  nd 
the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively  "^ 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years^  Fregellae,  one  of  the  original  causes 
of  the  war,  Sora,"  which  had  revolted  just  before  the  battle  of  Lautulae,  and  Atina,"* 
another  Volscian  city  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  of  the  Uris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Bomans ;  while  in  Campania  and  its  neighborhood  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Suessa  Aurunca,  of  JNola,  and  Calatia  f^  and  in  Apulia  they  finally  obt^ned 
possession  of  Lucena.**  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  conquests  by  per- 
manent occupation;  and  thus  2600*^  colonists  were  sent  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Suessa  Aurunca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia ;"  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were  ordered  to  be  founded  at  In^ 
teramna  on  the  Liris,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Volscians :  Interamna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Roman  frontier 
on  the  upper  road  into  Campania ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonised  with  a 
different  object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  commissioners^  for 
naval  afibirs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Romans ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment, coupled  with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  dunng  the 
war  with  Samnium  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  continual  plundering  de- 
scentfly  and  the  Roman  merchant- vessels  often  intercepted  on  their  voyages. 
Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from  the  Lucanians,  or  whether  the  Taren- 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
struggle,  are  amongst  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  (p  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer ;  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  <^ 
the  contest  unchequered  by  some  changes  of  fortune ;  still  Rome  sapnMtyoc  th«  a*, 
was  continually  becoming  more  powerfm,  and  the  various  attempts  Suim  IESnTwmi 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su-  *^^ 
premacy  served  only  to  set  in.  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
Etruria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
m  vain.  The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated  and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The 
Hemicans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  dose  alliance,  revolted  only  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected ;  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pdsgnians, 
and  Marrucinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam« 
nite  kinsmen,  now  at  last  endeavorea  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
but  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation.  Northwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  central  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the  nations  who  were  jomtly  or  sev- 
erally assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  when  beset  by 
a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by  its  geographical  extent,  this 

"  livy,  IX.  £8.    Diodonu,  XIX.  101.  rather  of  rocks,  in  the  lai^est  of  whioh,  now 

*  Jivy,  IX.  S4.  Ponsk,  the  Soman  odony  waa  founded.   Ponm 

**  livj,  IX.  2S.  haa  a  good  harlxMr,  and  waa  taken  poaaeaakm 

**  Livy,  IX.  28.    Diodoma,  XIX.  101.  of  by  the  BritiBh  in  1818.    It  ia  voloanio,  and  ia 

*■  Diodoma,  XIX.  72.    Livy,  IX.  28.  about  14  Neapolitan  milea  in  drcumferenca 

"  Livy,  IX.  26.  (nearly  17|  Bntiah),  and  ezhibita  aeveral  re- 

"  Livy,  IX.  28.    Biodorua,  XIX.  101-105.  mains  of  ancient  buildings.    8ee  Giuattnianiy 

Kiebnhr  obserrea,  that  the  plural  fonn,  '^Pon^  Dizionario  del  Begno  di  laqpoli,  in  Ponau 

tias,**  bel<»igs  only  to  the  group  of  ialaada,  or  ""  livy,  IX.  80. 
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iiianM;  tii*  fnator  cofDstsiit  snperioiitj  of  Rome  may  appear  extraordinary :  for  un- 
B!&*^tbf"^;iSd  doubtedly  the  portions  of  Italy  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  Um- 
Gf^^'Jrf  te^'lSf-  brians,  and  Sainnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory 
"^  of  Rome  and  her  allies.     But  their  superiority  in  population  was 

by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samnium  were 
peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livy  does  not  give  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  ;^  to  which  the  Latin  and  Carapantan 
allies  are  to  be  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  population  of  Sam- 
nium or  Etruria. at  this  time ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  famous 
return  of  the  military  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Oaulish 
war  of  520,"  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans  and  their 
confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
tematic  as  it  was  resolute.  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition ;  and  sdll  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states, 
but  of  federal  lei^es  ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population. 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  determined, 
fftrwMn  Tnr  A  ^'^  doubt,  by  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years*  peace  which  had 
n»wMi^w£gM  been  concluded  with  the  Tarquinians  in  the  year  404.  As  usual, 
Q.  iil^fflm  JnttM  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close,  there  would  be 
«r  c.  jBBiM  fa'sMD*  some  negotiation  between  the  two  countries,**  to  ascertain  whether 

the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  war ;  and  this  explains  livy's  statement,**  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  with  Etruria ; 
and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts,**  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  the  renewed  quarrel.  This  probably  was  owin^  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation  of  the  Qauhsh  inroads  into 
northern  Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veii,  from  giving 

their  aid  to  the  cities  on  the  southern  frontier.     Accordingly  a 

*  great  Etruscan  army  laid  si^  to  Sutrium,**  which  was  still,  as  it 

had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  do- 

*"  Livy,  IX  19.    "  CoDBebantnr  ejus  ntatis  (Treat  OAalkb  war,  wore  more  natnerons  than 

limtriB  ducena  quinqnagcna  millia  capitam."  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and  La- 

•*  The  return  of  free  citizens  within  the  mili-  canians,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

tary  age,  gave  for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  And  although,  in  the  coarse  of  the  eighty  or 

Marsians,  Marrucinians,  Frcntonians,  and  Vcs-  ninetjr  years  which  elapsed  between  the  second 

tinians,  the  number  of  120,000  foot  soldiers,  Bamnite  war  and  the  Gaulish  invasion,  tho  pop- 

and  14,000  horse.    Polybius,  II.  24.    The  Um-  nlation  of  Etruria  and  Samninm  mnv  be  sup- 

brians  were  20,000 ;   the   Etruscans  and  Sa-  posed  to  have  decreased,  while  that  of  Rome 

bine*  together  (the  number  of  the  Etruscans  undoubtedly  had  increased  by  the  accession  of 

separately  Is  not  given}  were  50,000  foot  and  the  Hcrnicans,  jEquians,  and  alaige  part  of  the 

4000  horse.    Here  we  have  a  total  of  190,000  Sabincs,  to  the  rolls  of  Roman  citizens,  yet  still, 

foot  and  18,000  horse.    But  the  same  return  with  every  possible  allowance  that  am  be  made, 

reckons  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  we  must  believe  that  the  Romans  and  their 

at  880,000  foot  and  28,000  horse,  besiaes  the  allies  in  the  second  Samnito  war  considerably 

ftnroes  actually  at  that  time  in  the  field,  which  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in  mere  num- 

amounted  to  60,000  Romans  and  Campanians  bers. 

more,  and  probably  too  at  least  20,000  Latins,  "  See  of  this  history,  chap.  xvi.  note  48)  and 

with  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  Sanmites,  Lu-  chap,  zviii.  p.  147. 

caniana,  Ac,  on  the  very  highest  calculation,  ^  IX.  29. 

and  probably  much  less.    Thus  the  Romans,  **  livy,  IX.  88. 

Latins,  and  Cvnpaniana,  at  the  time  of  the  *  livy,  IX.  8a. 
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minion  on  the  aide  of  Etraria.  Q.  Emilias  Barbula,  one  of  the  consuls,  marched 
with  a  single  consnlar  army  to  protect  the  Sutrians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with 
no  decisive  result ;  but  it  was  most  obstinately  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both 
mdes  was  immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  besiege  Sutrium,  and 
they  apparently  constructed  lines  around  it,  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  Veil,  in 
'  which  they  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  army  through  the  winter,  that  the 
blockade  might  not  be  interrupted.  Meantime  the  campaign  of  Jthis  year  in 
Samnium  had  been  decidedly  favorable^  to  the  Romans,  although  the  details  an 
utterly  uncertJEiin ;  for,  if  we  compare  Livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing  the  events  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  Livy,**  the  scene  c^  action  lay  in  Samnium, 
and  qpe  consular  army  only,  that  of  0.  Junius  Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  thia 
army,  Bovianum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Matese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Samnites  had 
nearlv  surprised  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  valor  of  the  soldiera 
repelled  the  danger,  and  even  obtained  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Di- 
odorus," both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
from  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Livy  that  of 
the  summer  following :  that  both  consuls,  after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Sejp- 
tember  or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  Nie- 
buhr  has  observed,  is  the  best  season  for  military  operations  in  that  country; 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  thai 
then  Q.  ^milius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  0.  Jumus  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold* 
that  the  snow  must  render  military  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  m  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the  Samnites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while 
pursuing  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 
campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  hia 
triumph  on  the  5th  of  Au^st,  he  })robably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  j^  jj  ^  ul  om- 
so  nearly  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  gJsi^|Jt,£f* 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  As  the  Fabian  house  was  both 
powerful  and  popular,  he  was  a  favorite  hero  m  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and 
his  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggerations  that  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  his  real  merit  justly.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  he  de- 
feated the  whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  a  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Perusia,  with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed 
or  taken ;  nor  were  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify 
the  statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius  they  had  not  even 
been  crossed  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  as  unknown 
as  the  wilds  of  Germany  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.  Yet  the  campaign  of 
Fabius  was,  doubtless,  in  a  very  high  degree,  able,  enterprising,  and  successful^ 
and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained  m  the  following  year  for  nis  victories  over 
the  Btruscans  was  assuredly  well  deserved. 

According  to  Diodorus,''  both  the  consuls,  R.  Fabius  and  his  colleague,  C.  Mar* 
cxoB  Rutulus,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  and  it  was  by  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
their  jomt  force  that  the  Etruscan  besieging  army,  which  had  ven-  g^'^j^^^i'gg** 
turad  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  and  obUged  to  take  refuge  within 

••IX.81.  "^  "XIX.M.  "XX.S8. 
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its  lines.  But  the  employment  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  Etmiia  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  indefatigable  Samnites.  They  poured  down  into  Apulia^  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C.  Marcius  from  Sutrium, 
and  to  send  him  with  his  army  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius  was  thus  left  alone, 
and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrium  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  suc- 
cess. But  i|  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central  Etruria  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would^  at  the  same 
time,  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  bj  his  unexpected  march  upon 
Rome ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scjpio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  of 
obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate 
with  hu  purpose,  that  an  army  of  reserve**  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  dunng  his  absence  :  he  had  also  previously  sent  his  brother'*^  across  the 
Ciminian  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  Umbrian  states  to  ally  themselves  with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the 
^Etruscan  language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  also  was  acqumnted 
with  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Camerte  or  Camerinum  in 
Umbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modern  road 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.  The  Camertians  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the  consul;  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  thev  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  month.  With  this  encouragmg  message  the  Ro- 
man officer  returned  to  his  brother,  ^d  Q.  Fabius  resolved  to  lose  no  Ume  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  might 
receive  a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

The  Ciminian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  mountains,  are  the  ridge  which 
Th«  oiBiidMi  hills.  <^^^^^®^  *^®  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
*jfJ»^«jij»^jjj  and  from  the  valley  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  down  to 
iftniriiu  HterktoriM  the  sea.  Where  the  road  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them 
they  are  still  covered  with  copse- wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Vico,  which  lies  hiffh  up  m  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  rem»ns  of 
the  old  forest.  In  the  fifUi  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensive ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  in  order  to  prevent 
collisions  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  table-land  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wid»  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  southeast 
over  the  valley  of  the  'Yiber,  even  to  the  Alban  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
they  look  down  on  the  plain  of  Viterbo ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is  distinctly 
visible,  shut  in  at  the  farthest  distance  by  the  wild  mountcdns  of  RadicofanL 
• 

**  That  such  an  anny  was  nised,  appears  from  left  bank  of  the  Tiher.  between  Todi  and  Ame- 
livy,  IX.  89 ;  and  Kiebnhr  well  observes,  that  lio,  is  proved  decisively,  if,  indeed,  it  could  ever 
the  misaion  of  five  senators,  accompanied  by  have  been  reasonably  doubted,  by  an.  inscrip- 
two  of  the  tribaneeofthe  commons,  wno  arrived  tion  found  at  Camerino,  in  which  the  Garner- 
in  the  cam^  before  Sutrium  too  late  to  stop  the  tians  express  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor 
expedition  into  Etruria  (Livy,  IX.  86),  seems  to  Severus,  for  having  confirmed  to  them  <*  the 
imply  that  some  earlier  commutiioations  had  equal  rights  of  their  treaty.*^  "jure  aequo  fosde- 
passed  upon  the  subject,  and  tibat  Fabius  hav-  ris  sibi  confirmato :"  an  allnsion  to  their  well- 
ing shown  a  disposition  to  disobey  the  prohibi-  known  fosdus  equum,  concluded  at  this  veir 
tion  of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  were  sent  to  time  of  the  first  Roma(i  invasion  of  Etruria,  and 
arrest  him,  which  they  alone,  b^  virtue  of  their  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealfeb, 
inviolable  character,  could  do  with  safety.  and  nominally,  at  least,  as  the  inscription  aboTa 

"*  livy,  IX.  86.    That  the  Camertians,  who  <^uoted  shows,  to  the  third  oentniy  of  the  Chris- 

oonduded  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  on  this  turn  era.    It  was  in  the  territory  of  Camerinum 

occasion,  were  the  people  of  Camerinum,  the  also  that  L.  Bcipio  was  defeated  by  the  Oauls 

modern  Camerino,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Cramer  sup-  and  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite  war.    Tha 

poaea,  of  the  obscure  pUoe  of  Camerata,  on  the  above  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli,  Ko.  ttSO. 
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Fabius,  having  sent  on  his  baggage  and  infantry  during  the  nighti  followed  him- 
self with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  army  crossed  the  swnmit  of  the  Ciminian  ridge,  and  ponred 
down  mto  the  plams  bevond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs'^  assembled  thar 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss ;  and  the  invaders  overran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers.  How  far  they  penetrated  mto 
Etmria  is  tmcertatn.  According  to  Liv^  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Yulisinii ;  but,  according  to  Dio- 
doms,*"  the  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Etruria,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  won  a  decideid  victory  m  the  neighborhood  of  Perusia ;  insomuch  that 
the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  livy"*  represents  the  decisive  victory  as  having  been  won  near  Sutrium 
after  the  return  of  the  Romans  from  their  expedition ;  an  immense  army  of  Etrus- 
cans, joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the  Etrus-  ' 
can  territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their  old  {)Osition  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutrium.  iBoth  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victbrv  as  si^al,  and  in  stating 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  G.  Marcius, 
after  having  been  recalled  from  Sutrium,  had  marched  with  his  sumii>m.TbBHimtm 
army  into  Apulia,'**  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  KjwST'cicJTl  i 
from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  f*5**««««^- 
had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruna ;  and  they  attacked  him 
with  such  vigor'"*  that  the  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romans  were,  in  fact,  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  should  *be  again  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to  request  that  he 
would  perform  this  office.  Fabius  and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies :  the  con- 
sul had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 
orable temper;  and  political  difference  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personfal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
senatoTB^^  of  consular  rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  the  deputies  urged  him  to  obey  it ;  but  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the 
nomination  of  rapirius ;  but  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 
noble  conquest  over  his  feelings,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  dis* 
missed  them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictator  found  an  ^rmy  at  once  disposable  in  the  troops  which  had  been 
raised  to  cover  Rome  when  Fabius  began  his  march  across  the  ri.  ^a  yuuwy  au 
Ciminian  hills.    With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium ;  there  ^^***'''^ 

*^  The  ehanuster  of  the  EtroBcan  govemincnt  and  Poland,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  natioiud  ai^ 

Ss  well  ffiyen  in  Livy's  short  statement,  '*  tn-  mies. 
multnanB  ai^restium  Etroscomm  cohortes  re-       "*  ^^i  22*  ^* 

Gnte  a  prindpibns  regionis  ejus  concitate,^'       "*  IX.  87. 
:.  86.     These  "  principes"  were  the  Luoo-       »•  Diodoms,  XX.  86. 
mones  or  noUea  of  Etraria,  and  the  "  a^estiam       ^  Xivy,  IX.  88. 
cehMtttP  were  their  aerft,  who,  as  in  Bnssia       "■  Dvy,  IX.  88. 
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he  was  jomed  by  the  wreck  of  the  consurs  army,  and  by  the  contingent  of  the 
Oampanian  allies  of  Rome ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  ventttre  upon  a  battle. 
Again  all  the  previous  movements  of  both  armies  are  unknown,  nor  is  even  the 
scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told*^  that  after  a  short  time  a  genaral 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  C. 
Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Becius,  both  men 
of  consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves ;  and  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  15th  of 
October  ;^  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 
arms  which  were  carried  m  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields**  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  l^mnites  in 
the  late  battle ;  the  silvered  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  bv  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white  linen,  and  silvered  arms; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  band 
with  ffilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various  colors,  like  a  plaid ;  and  both  bands 
had  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  waving  on  their  helmets.  All  these  particu- 
'lars  of  the  Samnite  anns  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirius ;  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  the  Samnites  sustained 
so'^reat  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
•test^  as  to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  It  is  added 
that  these  say  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  thC'  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,"*  that  they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 
festivals  when  the  Forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.  Accordbg  to  the  Fasti 
oonMoManin faith*  ^*P**<*1'™»  ^-  P^pirius  hcld  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  dur- 
^NMijiiy.  satal-  ing  which  there  were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  commanded  in 
Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  the  ISth  of 
November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  accoimt  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  him  over 
the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Yadi- 
mon ;  then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
ether  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  room 
for  all  these  great  achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consulship ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodorus,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  follow  imme- 
diately after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  m  the  Fasti 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  little  lake  of  Vadimon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  ^bius ; 
for,  in  the  next  year,  when  P.  Decius  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with  little  opposi- 
fiMn;  the  people  of  Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,'"  and  the  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtam  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  and  even  this  they 

"*  livy,  IX.  40.  towns  of  Italy  at  this  day.    The  aMolds  were 
^  Fasti  CapitolinL  hung  np  on  the  ontaide  front  of  the  square 
^  .Livy,  I  A.  40.  pien,  or  mle,  looking  towards  the  Fomm.  The 
**  These  ahops  of  the  silversmiths  lined  the  outchers^  shops,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  do* 
Via  Sacra,  whicn,  on  its  coarse  from  the  Velia  oemvirs,  had  oocnpied  this  side  of  the  Forum, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  nm*along  the  north-  had  lately  disappMred  with  the  growing  mag- 
em  aide  of  the  Forum.    They  were  like  oelli,  niiloenoe  of  the  dty,  and  had  heen  succeeded 
open  in  front,  huilt  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  by  the  Bho|x»  of  goldsmiths  and  silvenuBiths. 
of  square  massy  supports,  or  piers,  in  front  of  See  Beschreibong  der  Stadt  Bom,  Vol.  III.  id 
them,  supporting  the  first  story  of  the  houses  part,  p.  S5. 

above ;  exactly  like  the  covered  passages  in  ^  livy,  IZ.  41.    Diodorus,  XX.  4L 
wbiofa  the  shops  are  ranged  an  so  in«iy  of  the 
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purchased  at  the  price  of  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the  consul's  army,  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  Chosen  consul  for  the  third  time  as  the  colleague  of 
P.  Decius,  had  this  year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samniam.  But  q^j,,^^  _nu  «r 
the  Samnites  were  so  weakened,  that  their  speedy  subjugation  tiME«ai«!^^Ut 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  filled  the  nei^bor-  '^"*'**"'' 
ing  nations  with  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should  fall,  and  in* 
duced  not  only  the  Marsians  and  Peligitians"'  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites, 
but  even  shook  the  long-tried  friendship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin- 
terrupted. Nuceria  Alfatema,  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  be« 
fore,  was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria ;'" 
the  nmbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
Etruria,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Hero,  again,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Umbrian  towns  immediately  submitted.  This  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victoiy  over  the  i 
Umbrians,  or  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.  Yet  his  com* 
mand  in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul :  the  new  consuls  were  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  continued  to  command  the 
army  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  wv  wiih  th«  ^>««r^ 
quired  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Yolumnius,  and  he  was  sent  ^"^ 
against  the  SaUentines,*'^  an  Apulian  or  lapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian 
allies  of  Rome.  But  Yolumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  although,  accord* 
bg  to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  veiy 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Capitolini,  however,  show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,"'  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius,"*  on  hi^  pi(rt,  defeated  the  Samnites  near  Allifae,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  surrender.  The  Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and  ^^  H«niiea»t  i»mm 
then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  iMpMUd  b/dH  a». 
ever  nation  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this  ""^ 
number,  there  were  several  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Hemicans,  and  these 
were  immediately  sent  off  to  Rome,  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  hia 
army  home ;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it  was  balanced  by 
some  defeats  which  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtainea 
no  triumph. 

The  new  consuls  were  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina.    They 
brouffht  the  case  of  the  Hemican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,       -.-.i™,     u 
says  Livy,"'  so  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  of  "^ 

Anagnia  summoned  a  general  ooundl  of  deputies  from  every  Hemican  city,  and 
all,  with  three  exceptions,  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is  manifest  that  some- 
thing is  omitted  in  this  narrative,  the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which 
was  brought  before  them.  This  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  so  exasperated  the  Her- 
nicans ;  and  no  wonder,  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  it  ordered  the  pria- 

"  Livy,  IX.  41.  »  livy,  IX.  44. 

»  liyy,  IX.  41.  »»  livy,  IX.  42. 

"•Livy,  IX.  4a.  "Ii^IX.4i. 
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ODers  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  execution  would  uatnnJlj 
excite  a  deep  and  general  indignation,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  Hemicao 
people  would  call  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  kindled  at  the  prospect  of 
^^^^^^^  mttoM  «f  ^^^  accession  to  their  league  against  Rome ;  and  they  thought  that  if 
oTHMBtottSi  8m.  they  could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open  their  commu- 
nications with  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  their  combined  foroea 
might  possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the  great 
mountain-portal  by  Praeneste.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  two 
posts  of  Ualatia,  on  the  Vultumus,  and  Sora,  on  the  upper  liris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  slaves."'  Thus  the  communication  with  the  Hemicans  was  opened, 
and  a  Samnite  army  must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Idris,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hemican  country.  The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  com* 
bined  operation  of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  dififerent  directions ;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to 
invade  the  Hemican  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cornelius  was  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  liris  from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnitea  from 
Sora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  ^ound  so  well,"*  and  availed  themselves  so 
efifectually  of  their  central  position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  no  progress ;  and, 
being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
against  his  particular  army.  This  state  of  affairs  exdted  great  alarm  at  Rome ; 
all  citizens  within  the  military  age  were  enlbted,  and  two  regular  armiea  of  two 
legions  each  were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  resistance  of  the  Hemicans, 
Tfc.  H«nrfcaM  Miut  *"*^  obligcd  thcm  to  purchase  a  truce  for  thirty  da3rs  by  fumish- 
gA  obuin  •  tnm.  \ng  the  Romau  army  with  two  months'  pay  and  rations  of  coni, 
iiy^inS^jTy'tSl  and  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.  They  then  sued  for  peace, 
and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 
cordingly their  entire  submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.^**  Marcius  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  80th 
of  June,'"  and  his  services  were  accounted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  set  up  in  honor  of  him  m  the  Forum,*"  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged,  the  whole  country  with  the  uttnost  perseverance  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  months  ;*"  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  burning  the  houses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doin^  all  the  mischief  in  their  power, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  constds  weare  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  L. 
Postumius  and  Ti.  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hemicans.'** 
^^  Three  cities  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 

MttkaJLoT  ihTiiMw  the  enjoyment  of  then"  municipal  independence ;  but  Anajrnia  and 
"^"^  the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  franchise  with- 

out the  right  of  voting ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  govemment  or  in  their  own  municipal 
administration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marry with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from!  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  <^  the  rites  m 
religion. 

^  Livy,  IX.  48.    IModonu,  XZ.  80.  .  The  temple  of  Outor  wm  <m  the  Bonthem  side 

>*  Livy,  IX.  48.  of  the  Fomxn,  oppouto  to  the  Hue  of  the  Vis 

~  Xivy,  IX.  48.  Seonu 

■>  Fasti  Capitolim.  •  Diodome,  XX.  80^ 

•Livy,IX.48.  Pliny, Hist. Nst  XXXIV. •;       «  livy,  IX,  48. 
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The  long  contest  with  the  Samnites  was  now  drawing  to  a  conolnsioiu  Before 
the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  and  after  Marcius  and  Coraelius  ^^^^^  f»ami»  fa 
had  returned  home,  the  Samnites  revenged  in  some  degree  Irhe  g»*w^?^SLi. 
devastation  of  their  own  country,  by  maidng  several  plundering 
inroads  into  the  plain  of  Campania.^*'  But  when  the  l^ons  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  again  irresistible.  The  seat  of  the  war  was 
now  b  the  very  heart  of  Samnium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
tiy  of  the  Pentrians ;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two  cities  of  Tifemum 
and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Samnite  imperator  or 
captain-ffeneral.  Statins  Qellius,  to  relieve  Bovianum:  but  it  was  yain, ulthough 
the  batUe  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman  consul  Ti.  Minucius  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Gellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and^the  greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovia* 
num  then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  been  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place,  Cerennia^***  or  Censennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.  The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sem- 
pronius,  and  Sulpicius  immediately  took  the  field  in  SamniumJ'^  Th«8torfi««4A* 
He  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  im-  aiuNNboiittaitea*. 
portant,  as  the  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and  "^' 
canstng  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
Marrucinians,  Marsians,  Peliffnians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the  example.  They 
were  all  obliged  to  become  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  oo 
equal  terms ;'"  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  the  majesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Bom^ 

In  comparison  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  partial  acquisitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  import-  j^„p^„^  ,^,1  ^ 
anee.  But  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  rmmm  dmiaiM  St^ 
important  position  of  Luceria  in  Apulia,  which  secured  their  as-  ""^  *^^' 
cendency  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  also  won  the  whole  line  of  the 
Liris,  ail  those  Volscian  towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite  share  of  the  spoil  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war.  Campania  had  been  retained,  and  its 
connection  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extennon  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Yokcian  cities 
is^  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  had  made  the  Roman  power  sound  at  the  heart, 
and  had  consolidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
citizens,  within  the  confines  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  could  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hemicans  ^ave  the  Romans,  it  is  probable,  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ;  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hemicans  to  a  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.    The  victories  over  the 

>*  lAyjy  IX.  44.   IModoniB,  XX.  90.  year  401,  he  says  that  the  Samnites  aolidted 

"■  Diodonu  calls  it  Serennla.    Is  not  this  the  friendship  of  Borne ;  that  **  Legatis  eonxm 

place  the  **Ciaaiina"  m  Samniam,  mentioned  oomiter  ah  senatn  Vesponsnm ;  ftedere  in  sode- 

m  the  inscription  on  the  tomh  of  L.  Scipio  tatem  aocepti."    VII.  19.    In  the  same  man- 

Barbatns  ?  ner  he  misrepresents  the  early  relations  hetween 

^  This  appears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Bome  and  Latiom.    But  the  negotiations  had 

which  state  that  Sulpicius  obtained  a  triumph  broken  off  in  the  jear  488  on  this  very  point, 

for  bis  victories  over  the  Samnites  in  this  year,  because  the  Sammtes  would  not  become  the 

"*  Dionysius,  Excerpt,  de  Lsgatfon.  p.  2881.  dependent  allies  of  Bome ;  and  as  the  Bomans 

Beiske.    His  words  are,  speakinff  of  the  Sam-  never  receded  from  the  conditions  on  which 

nites,  T9^t  (nniK6c9t  hfuX^farrat  tct0$at.    Livv  they  had  once  insisted,  we  may  be  snie  thai 

says,  *^  Fcedns  antiquum  Samnitibus  redditum.^'  they  would  have  granted  no  peace  to  the  Sam- 

This  is  because  he  never  seems  to  have  con-  nites  which  did  not  include  their  complete  sub- 

ceived  that  any  nation  could  ever  have  been  mission ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Sam- 

the  equal  ally  of  Bome,  but  that  from  the  very  nites  would  have  persevered  so  long  in  carrying 

be^pnning  it  must  have  acknowledged  the  Bo-  on  the  war  amidst  such  repeated  disasters.  If 

man  supremacy.   Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  they  could  have  ended  it  on  any  terms  lesa  u- 

tot  treaty  between  Bome  and  Bamninm  in  the  tolerable. 
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Etnucans  and  Umbrians  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  comparatiye  weakness  of 
those  once  dreaded  nations,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
nuffht  be  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  the  Ciminian  hills.     * 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Samnite  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 
BflMwwnowtiMflni  ^^^  plsce,  bcyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.  And 
vowwte  Italy.  amidst  the  divisions  and  corruption  of  the  several  Idngrdoms  which 

had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  there  was  scarcely  a 
power  in  the  civilized  world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended  suc- 
cessfully with  Rome  single-handed. 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  ]>ower  was  yet  to  be  sharply  tried ;  what  Etroria  and 
Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect,  they  were  to  try 
again  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls ;  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  through 
barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  assistance  of 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  gemos  of 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  hero-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 
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DEBT-DICTATORSHIP  OF  C.  MiENIUS— CENSORSHIP  OF  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS- 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABITJS  AND  P.  DECIUS— THE  OGTJLNIAN  LAW. 


"  Noihiiiflr  has  contributed  more  than  this  lenity  to  nuse  the  character  of  public  men.  Am- 
otion ia  of  itfldf  a  game  snfBloieiitly  hazardous  and  snffioieDtly  deep  to  inflame  thejMaaiosi, 
withont  adding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake."— BDiicttuBOH  Rktibv,  No.  XCV.  p.  ISl. 


Ws  have  seen  that  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  campaign  of  the 
ahmd  MdtioB  or  Samnite  war,  several  symptoms  had  heen  manifested  hy  a  strong 
SJ^IoSTpopSi?  party  amongst  the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  the 
>^''  commons ;  M.  Marcellus,  a  pleheian,  had  heen  forced  to  resign  ha 

dictatorship  hy  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in- 
valid from  some  religious  objection ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  set  aside  the  licmian  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  on- 
sills.  In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feeling  are 
disGemible.  But  its  shape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 
clusion from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  w«ll  reeoncileJto  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received  the  dbtinguished  commoners  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  c(Hnmonwealth,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
the  moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
old  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms,  which  marln  in  so  eminent  a  manner  the  rm- 
die  of  the  fifth  century.  But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  either  side  from  other  elements  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.  Hie  moderate 
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patriciaiiB  stood  aloof  from  Uie  high  or  more  Tiolent  party,  who  still  dreamt  of 
recovering  the  old  ascendeney  of  thdr  order :  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though 
as  yet  yer^  inconsiderable  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up  distinct  from 
the  old  plebeians,  regarding  tnem  with  envy,^  and  regarded  by  them  in  turn  with 
feelings  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  This  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen,  and  of 
citiseos  engaffed  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  the  old  agricultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace,  and 
who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  potitical  dis- 
tinctions. Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  rip;ht  of  voting,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  any  tribe ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Rome 
grew  in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  formed  the  origin  of  the  popular  party  of 
the  later  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  a  party  very  different,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earlier  history. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace, 
have  often  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  that  mid-  ^J^^^^^ 
die  chiss  which  both  hate  equally.    And  when  the  malcontent  g^^j^g***  "c*^ 
aristoeratical  families  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil-  «i«pMtj. 

ity,  any  ambitious  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal ;  he  tries  to  make  tnem  the  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In 
such  a  union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former ;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  he  saw  his  old  enemy,  the  stag, 
effectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency ; 
it  arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  impatience  of  law  and  good  government ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  restraint 
upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est.' This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  together  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  anstocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace  ;  and 
it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

'  Thm  is  the  fiiogfean  of  all  popnlar  parties,  is  so  diffionlt,  that  it  has  iwely  or  never  heen 

from  the  neoeeeity  of  the  case.    Aa  the  ruling  attempted ;  the  exdnding  party,  strengthened 

body  in  the  earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely  hy  all  those  who  were  once  exdnded,  is  now 

excfosive,  the  popular  party  then  comprises  extremely  powerfhl,  and  its  power  is  moral  as 

what  8ie?es  would  call  the  nation  minus  a  well  as  physical ;   the   excluded   or  popular 

priTiIeg«d  individual  or  a  very  small  privileged  party,  no  longer  a  nation  contending  agamst  a  • 

dtM.    Each  success  of  ^is  party  satisfies  the  caste,  hut  yet  much  more  than  a  worthfoea  &o- 

wishes  of  a  portion  of  its  memhers,  and  thus  tion  contending  against  a  nation,  are  oonsdous 

Quktti  them  for  the  future  its  enemies.    And  a  of  a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  are  emhittered 

repetition  of  this  process  would  at  last  place  the  by  this  feeling ;  but  being  unable  to  carry  their 

•Dti-popniar  party  in  that  same  position  which  point,  and,  from  their  very  inability  to  ootain  a 

VM  It  fbrsl  ooonpied  by  their  adversaries ;  they  share  of  the  benefits  of  society,  becoming  mora 

Would,  in  theur  turn,  become  the  nation,  minus  and  more  morally  unfit  to  ei\joy  them,  their  tri- 

a  very  smali  exduded  dass,  a  dass,  in  net,  ex-  umph  and  their  continued  exclusion  are  alike 

VQdM  by  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance  or  deplorable.    Their  triumph  is  but  the  triumph 

profligacy.    This  would  be  the  natural  perfeo-  of  slaves  broken  loose,  full  of  brute  ignoranoo 

uon  of  a  state,  but^  unhappily,  this  as  yet  has  and  wickedness ;  their  continued  exduiAon  is  a 

never  been  attained  to;  the  process  has  gone  on  perpetual  cancer,  wasting  away  the  nation's 

MuthfiiUy  in  its  first  Btaffes^  eadsfyine  suooes-  fife ;  and  it  la  a  moral  evil,  moreover,  because  H 

*i^dy  all  those  whose  exclusion  was  wholly  un-  involves  injustice.  The  great  and  hardest  prob- 

^ural,  that  is,  who  were  exduded  by  dis-  lem  of  pohtical  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any  part 

unctions  purel^r  arbitrary,  or  overbalanced  by  of  sociefy  from  becoming  so  sodally  degraded 

"mj  uore  pomts  of  resemblance  and  fitneaa  by  poverty,  that  their  poutical  enfranchisement 

for  political  power.    But  when  it  reaches  those  becomes  oangerous,  or  even  mischievous, 

who  diflhr  really  fit>m  the  governing  body,  as  *  i  ith  vc&  ivdYtji  rHv  rdX^v  m^ix^^a^  | 

u  the  ease  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  then  con-  T  l^ovWa  f/Spei  rj»v  vAwvc^Cav  ffa)  ^v^^art^  .  .  . 

v«M  Slid  dedlne  have                             The  iimyvww  k  ru^t  ntUvnt.    Thucydides,  II. 
woik  of  amoothing  down  these  real  differences 
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At  Rome,  in  the  period  now  befxnre  us,  the  humblest  ct  the  city  populace  and 
the  representative  of  the  proudeet  family  in  the  comauftiweaUh,  Appios  Clan.  - 
dius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occuiring  in  history,  the  two  coa- 
obanetarofmhw*.  lescing  partics  are  for  from  deserving  the  same  judgment.  His- 
utiMit.  torians  have  justly  pronounced  their  full  condemnation  on  the  sel- 

fish^ hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
despotism.  And  for  those  who,  despising  all  the  honors  and  benefits  of  society 
which  are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness  of  a  higher  and 
more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater.  But  the  lowest  class,  when  they  are 
misled  into  such  alliances,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  milder  sentence 
Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claim^  by  ignorance, 
and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their  condition  than  from  their  choice ;  bnt 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  wQl  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certain  mixture  also  of  justice. 
Nothing  is*  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
level  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  share 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  classes  apt  to  be  wholly 
guiltless  in  their  treatment  of  those  below  them ;  when  they  have  established 
their  own  rights  against  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  uiemselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  against  those 
who  would  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  consist  in  denying  political  whts  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just ;  but  in  pre- 
venting them  from  ever  becoming  fit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the  beet, 
by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  as  may  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  period  now  before  us,  two 
Bniiieiit  mn  of  this  '^^i^'^^^^s  arc  emiueut :  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius. 
iMriod.  i."of  th«iiiJ  But  their  objects  seem  to  have  been  dififerent.  Papirius  appears 
Mria^imuaAp.  to  bavc  been  smcerely  attached  to  the  old  anstocratical  constitu- 
tion, and  to  have  honestly  wished  to  restore  what  in  his  eyes  was 
the  uncorrupted  discipUne  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Appius,  like  his  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wished  to  overUirow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
t.  or  tht  imob  or  Ato  ^^^  o^  ^^^  whole  body  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 
■MNimtoputy.  ijg  members  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  To^is 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  emment  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 

yrthuMMimiifc     enjoyed  the  love*  of  his  countrymen  no  less  than  he  commanded 

"^     their  admiration  and  esteem.   With  him  stood  his  friend  P.  Decius 

Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 

o^^ii^  bravest  and  ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his 

"^  colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 

found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.    P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the 

palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the  Athenian.     Bom  to  the 

truest  nobility,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 

*  When  he  died  the  people  oontaibated  bj  Fabios  Goiges,  the  son  of  the  old  Q.  Fabini, 

sttbecription  a  large  Bum  for  the  expenses  of  his  employed  the  money  in  ffiving  a  paUie  enter- 

Aineral,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  tainment  to  one  part  or  the  people,  epolam, 

expressing  the  publio  feeling  towards  the  dead,  and  in  sending  portions  of  meat  to  the  reet»  vis- 


even  when  his  family  was  too  wealthy  to  require    oeratio.    See  the  writer  ^^  de  Viris  lUnstiibiis,' 
it  as  an  actual  assistance.    On  this  occasion,  Q.    in  his  Ufb  of  Q.  Fabius. 
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to  death  for  his  oountry  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father, 
obtained  the  highest  honors  with  the  purest  fame ;  and  after  having  performed 
the  greatest  services  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  having  been  rewarded  in  the  fullest 
measure  with  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  too,  like  hb 
father,  devoted  hhnself  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
glorj  of  his  life,^  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the  yet  higher  glory  of 
his  death,  to  his  countrymen's  grateful  memory  forever.  Of  the  same  band,  yet 
rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  to  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
whom,  no  less  than  to  Decius,  Solon  might  have  allowed  the  name  * 

of  happy.  His  youth  had  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
times ;  and  his  single  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul,  and  the  wonderful  aid  which 
the  gods  had  then  vouchsafed  him,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the  valiant 
acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.  Hb 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.  Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-and-twenty,  five  years  afterwards, 
in  his  third  consulship,  he  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount  Qaurus  against  the 
Samnites,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  bsue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  of 
the  final  result  of  the  long  contest  between  the  two  nations.  He  was  elected 
eonsul  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator ;  and  in  hb  political  course, 
true  to  the  character  of  hb  family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  bad  ever 
yet  threatened  Ri^me ;  and  he  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, that  great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  which  the 
Romans  regarded  as  the  main  bulwark  of  their  freedom.  In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  at 
the  full  age  of  a  hundred  years,*  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant  end  of 
the  lonff  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three  generations  earlier  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.     Next  to  these  three  great  men 

we  may  rank  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publiliau  laws,  ^  

prsetor,"  dictator,  censor,  and  four  times  consul,  who  was  chosen 
consul  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being  with 
him  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  Rome.   Nor  should     ^^^ 
we  omit  C.  Maenius,^  twice  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  *the  high 
patrician  party  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but  re- 
pelling their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  his  public  life.     To  the  same 
party  belonged  also,  m  all  probability,  Q.  Aulios   Cerretanus,* 
twice  consul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  hb  first  ^  ^""^  ountamm, 
dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  hb  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautulas,  and  M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C. 
Msenius  in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high 
patrician  party,*  and  like  him  protected  by  hb  integrity. 

*  Ao'tf  ii  If  I  iti\a¥  iv6p6f  ^gr^v  w^Ani  rt  p.n-  two  Uat  consolBhips,  and  thev  oannot  be  fixed 
Amgcu  Koit  TtXnrala  $t0aio^a  ^  vSv  rfiy^c  Karau-  positively.  In  hU  first  oonsalship  he  was  onlj 
ro0f4'  Thacydid.  II.  48.  In  Deeioa'  ease  his  three-and-twenty  (livy,  VII.  26);  which,  fol> 
death  waa  not  the  "first  indioation^^  of  hia  lowing  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti,  wodd  give 
worth,  bat  the  "  last  confirmation*'  of  it ;  it  waa  882  for  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  lived,  there- 
the  worthy  oloae  of  a  noble  life.  fore,  to  the  year  482  [475,  Niebahr] ;  that  is,  to 

*  Fliny,  Hiator.  Natur.  VII.  48.  PUn:^  aaya  the  year  after  the  capture  of  Tarontnni,  and  the 
that  for^  six-years  intervened  between  his  first  end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 
oonsolship  and  his  sixth.  Hia  sixth  consulship  *  Livy,  VIU.  15.  VIII.  12.  VIII.  17.  For 
waa  in  the  year  458,  according  to  Pliny's  own  his  four  consulships  see  Livy,  VIII.  12-22,  IX. 
chronology  [446  Niebahr],  if  we  place  it  four  7.  and  Diodorus,  XIX.  66,  and  the  Fasti  Capil- 
vean  after  the  consulship  of  P.  Semproniua  and  olini. 

r.  Sulpicius,  which  with  Plinyla  the  year  449.  '  For  his  second  dictatorship,  see  Livy,  IX. 

(Hist.  Katur.  XXXIII.  S  20.)    His  first  consul-  26 ;  for  his  first,  see  the  ft-agments  of  the  Faati 

ship  acoorcBngl/  would  fall  in  406,  but  aocord-  Gapitolini,  and  note  61  of  Qiap.  XXXI.  of  thia 

ing  to  the  Fasti  Gapitolini,  which  place  hia  sec-  volume. 

end  oonaulship  two  years  afterwards,  in  407,  it  •  Livy,  VIII.  87,  IX.  15,  and  for  his  death 

woald  fill!  in  405.    His  third  aocordinf  to  the  s^  the  Faati  Gapitolini,  and  IModorus,  "XTY, 

flame  ohronology  waa  in  410 ;  and  his  murtb  in  72.  Livy,  IX.  28. 

418.  The  FasQate  wanting  at  the  period  of  hia  *  livy,  IX.  26. 
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Th«  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  expected,  from  its  very  nature, 
t.  or  tiM  Mw  pppakr  to  produce,  as  yet,  any  men  of  high  distinction.  Yet  one  individual 
nt,.  QbFteriu*.  belonging  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  place  in 
this  history,  On.  Flavins,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  ue  pon- 
tifical calendar,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule  sedileship  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual  characters  at  this  period,  shows 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history,  ^d  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  their  most  eminent 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
eneaged,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  what  year*^  is  uncertun,  there 
AboiiUoD  of  pmooid  ^^  passed  that  famous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for 
■k*«i3rfcrd«iit.  ^jgbt ;  no  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property ;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released  from  their  liaoility,  if  they 
could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough  to  meet  their  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
une, or  that  It  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one  scandalous  in* 
stance  of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  towards  hb  debtor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  had  been  ^ven  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addictus),  because 
he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the  senate  immediately 
passed  a  bill  for  the  effectual  prevention  of  such  atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dictator,  C.  Poetelius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  in  modem  Europe.  He  whose  property  had  been 
once  made  over  to  hb  creditors  by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto, 
infamous;"  he  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  rights;  ana  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  80  sacred  a  thing  djd  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ;  and  so 
just  did  they  consider  it,  that  a  failure  m  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  be  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

As  the  internal  hwtory  of  Rome  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
State  of  jMtftiM  with  &  f^ V  detached  notices,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence 
S'&di!!!  Sriri?  those  memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  rising  of  the 
^"••*"**  Tusculans  and  Pnvematians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pass  of 

Caudium.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 


"  livy  places  the  story  in  the  oonsulship  of  Muller  has  oorreoted  this  into,  "  Hoc  G.  Po|alio 

C.  Poeteiiiis,  in  the  veiy  first  year  of  the  war ;  anctore  Visolo  dictators  sablatnm."    **  Visolo" 

Ym.  28.    £at  as  Dionysius  (Fraffm.  Vol.  IV.  having  been  a  oonjectare  bf  Anton.  Augiutino, 

f.  2888,  Keiske)  and  Valerius  Maximus  (VI.  1,  and  approved  by  Scaliger,  beeanae  the  oogno- 
9)  relate  it  asnaving  happened  after  the  affidr  men  or  C.  Pcstelios  was  visoloa,  as  we  learn 
of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  l^iebuhr  refers  it  to  the  fh}m  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  But  I  would  rather 
dictatorship  of  C.  Poetelius,  in  the  I2th  year  of  read  <^  C.  Popilio  provocante,"  in  the  former  part 
the  war.  (LivyJfX.  28.)  A  passage  in  Varro,  of  the  sentence,  than  "  C.  Popilio  anctore.*^- 
de  Ling.  Let.  ( vll.  105,  ed.  Muller),  relates  to  '^  "  In  pudons  notam  capitis  pcsna  converaa, 
this  subject,  but  is  so  corrupt  in  the  MS8.  that  bonorum  adhibitA  proscriptione^snffnndere ma- 
lts testmiony  cannot  be  appealed  to  with  cer-  luithominissanguinemquameffundete."— Tar- 
tainty.    It  runs  '*  Hoc  C.  Popilio  vooare  Sillo  tullian,  Apolog^  4. 

diotatore  sublatum  ne  fieret,  nt  omnes.  qui  bo-  See  also  the  strong  laognage  of  QoKO  pro 

nam  oopiam  juranmt,  ne  essentnexi,  sea  soluti.^'  Quintio,  15, 16. 
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ibe  eommonwealth,  withoat  any  reference  to  partr  distinctioDs.  But  the  war 
with  Toseulum,  Priremum^  and  Velitrse  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  these  cities^  and  the  treatment  which  should  be  shown  to  them»  must  have  been 
judged  of  very  variously.  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  or 
middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy  which  was  actually  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance ?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Uurvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculana 
to  assail  the  city  of  Borne,  was  elected  consul,^*  together  with  Q.  Fabius ;  and 
that,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appoint^  master  of  the  horse"  by  L. 
jfimilius  Mamercinus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  ^milius  were  eminent  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We  know  also  that  M.  Flavins,  the  tribune,  who 
brought  forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  private  character,*^  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  bis  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  largess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by  the  sediles  on  a  criminal  charge. 
It  appears  also  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  witmn 
four  years  ;'*  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Tusculans  exactly  resembkd,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  M^- 
tileneans :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  lit- 
tle claim  as  that  of  the  hiffh  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  high-principled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  followed  the  affair  of  Caudium  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domestic  affairs,  a  blank ;  but  in  the  year  439  (Niebuhr,  484),  the  ^^  ^  ,,  tk.  •ri*. 
defeat  of  Lautulse  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dictator-  \i;;^£^^^^^ 
ship  of  C.  MsBuius,  an  event  of  which  the  notices  preserved  to  us  o!^  cMmLmSo^ 
arc  unusually  full.  Capua  had  revolted,"  and  as  the  consuls,  M. 
Poetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Msenius,"  dur- 
ing his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor- 
mation, which  /Showed  that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerfm  party 
in  Rome  itself;  the  spirit*'  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
low up  this  investigation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.  No  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct  act  of  treason ;  but 
there  existed  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  prenarations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organized  societies'*  for  the  purpose  of  mnuencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.  These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  citizens,  ^th  at  present  being  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
The  dictator,  therefore,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition ;  the  hiffh  patrician 
party  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flac* 
cinator :  '*  Men  of  the  commons,*^  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
secure  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

»  livy,  Vin.  as.  "  Livy,  IX.  26. 

^  JAvjj  IX.  91.  "  **  Vena  Bomam  interpretando  res,  non  no* 

^  lA^f  VIIl.  S2.  minatim  qai  Capae,  sed  in  univerBum  qui  tu- 

*  Compare  livy,  VIII.  S8,  and  S7.  Ha8ohk6,  <|uam  ooissent  oonjorassentve  adveratu  rempub- 

in  his  work  on  the  Conatitation  of  Ser.  TaUioB,  hcam.  qaeeri  senatum  josBisse." — Livy,  IX.  26. 

p.  780,  refera  to  this  M.  FUtvins  the  aneodote  re-  "  "  Coitionea  honorum  adipiacendorum  caasA 

lated  by  Valerias  Maximna,  Vlil.  1,  }  7.     He  ikotas.''— Livy,  IX.  26.     These  words  are  al- 

imrenionsly  observes,  that  the  aneodote  most  moat  a  translation  of  the  description  ffiven  by 

refer  to  a  period  wh4n  the  number  of  the  tribea  Thacydidea  of  the  ariatocratical  dubs  or  Athens, 

was  twen^-nine,  which  exactly  tallies  with  the  rag  ^vwuftoviafj  atnsp  iHyxavov  vpdrt^v  iv  if  rdXcc 

date  of  the  story  as  given  by  Livy.    According  oivai  M  6Uats  mI  apxalt.    VIII.  54. 

to  VideoriasMAUiinia,  the  oiuiile  sadile  by  whom  *  "  Keoare  nobuiom  id  crimen  esse,  quibns 


FUvina  was  impeached  was  C.  Valerius. 
»])todMr«s,XIX.f0. 


si  nvM  obstetur  flnande,  pateat  via  ad  honorun, 
sed  hominom  novornm.^ — ^Livy,  IX.  26. 
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their  noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honorable  title  to  the  votes  of  their  country- 
men." Mmediatelj  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  courted  and  called 
for  the  fullest  bquiiy  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  put 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratical 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted.'^  Q.  Publilius 
±*hilo,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  hb  time,  was-  accused  by  the  same 
party  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
dexterously  assailing  their  assailants,  the  high  nobility  gained*  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry mto  an  offence  so  universal  must  needs  be  fruitless.  Besides,  the  most 
serious  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry 
would  cease  to  be  sujpported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  could 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed ;  and  the 
coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked* 
began  to  manifest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 

Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
cmoniiip  «f  Appiu  gethcr  with  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
*^'**'**^  bered,  was,  in  point  of  rank,  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 

wealth :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded ;  its  command  over  the  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforaed  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambition  to 
a  man  like  Apphis,  who  was  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Besides, 
he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the  design  of  prolonging  his  t^m  of  office 
for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  in  defiance  of  the  ^mihan  law ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senators.  It 
1  of  um  lui  ^^  usual  on  these  occasions  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such 
citizens  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honor ;  and  the  selection 
would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curule  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 
been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
the  Samnite  war  ^and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only  sen- 
ator who  fell  in  tne  rout  of  Lautulse),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius' 
censorship  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  names  which 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  the  patricians, 
Appius  passed  over  many  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom 
were  the  sons  of  freedmen,**  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  the  grand* 
sons  of  nobody.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribune  or  plebeian  sedile ; 
but  the  time  when  the  senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  wa?  too  re- 
cent to  allow  of  its  being  thr.^wn  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grandfathers  had  been  slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  h»  creatures,  like  some  of  his 
ancestor's  colleagues  in  the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  ^mifius 
Barbula,  set  his  list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those  only  as  sena* 
tors  whose  names  had  been  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  ll  Papirius 
Crassus  and  C.  Msenius. 

Not  dbcouraged,  however,  by  this  ill  success,  Appius  acted  on  the  same  sys- 

^  *'  PabUIioB  etiam  PhUo,  multlpUoatis  Bnm-  tas,  cetenim  invisna  nobUiteti,  aansam  dixit.**^ 
nil  honoriboB  poet  rea  tot  domi  beUoqae  ffe»-    livy,  IX.  2d. 

■^biodoroB,  XZ.  85,  se.   Lhy,  IX.  M,  Mi, 
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tern  when  he  proceecfed  to  revise  the  rolls  of  the  several  tribes.  His  H«Miiii{towvftM4. 
colleague^  C.  PlauUus,  unable  to  bear  the  shame  of  seeing  his  list  ">«ia«otiMtiiU. 
of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
If  a  censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen  months  fixed 
by  the  ^milian  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resigned 
immediately,  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  &nd  continued  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number^  of  freedmen  and  citizens  of 
low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  franchise ;  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
posely in  all  the  tribes,  that  the  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  all.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  seldom  at  the  comttia ;  whilst  the  city 
populace  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  the  spot,  and  would  be 
frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Thus,  the  old  agri- 
cultural commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  that 
share  in  the  government  which  they  had  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  ascendency  of  tne  patricians;  for  the  lowest  classes,  iu9otam^ca.T)m- 
being  as  yet  quite  incajpable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  safely  tStf^^  ^oSil 
be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them ;  Mf!l!!d'ihrirt£!i'ti 
just  as  the  feudal  kings  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  ^*'' 
were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  Cn.  Flavins**  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  other  th^  personal ;  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence,  much 
more  than  against  the  new  plebeian  nobmty,  that  the  proceedings  of  Flavius  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
pius. It  was  by  Appius'  instigation  that  he  published  his  famous  calendar  or 
almanac ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  be  done ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pontifices,  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who  understood  the  pon- 
tifical law ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  re^larly,  and  the  principle  which  de- 
termined them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret.  Vie  people  were  wholly  at  their  in- 
structors', mercy.**  At  the  same  time  Flavius  also  published  an  account**  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
which,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curious ;  but  which  must  have 
utterly  failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  common  man  to  conduct 
his  own  suit,  without  consultmff  some  one  learned  in  the  law.  Accordingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavius  owed  his  great  popularity ;  he 
was  elected  soon  after  tribune  ;**  he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
tant public  offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  curule  sedile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  and  to  diminish  all  influence 
but  his  own,  offending  m  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than  „,,^^,,^„^, 
the  new,  and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sole  censor,  feel-      ^'^'^ 

*  lArjf  IX.  S9.  **  '*Pablicatis  diebos  fiuitis,  quos  popoloB  a 
**  Diodorofi,  XX.  85;  86.  -  livy.  IX.  46.            pancis  principum  iquoiidU  petebaO'— Pliny, 

*  *<  Appii  CoBOi  Bonba.  cajas  nortatu  ezoe-    XXXIII.  6. 

pen*  eoB  diea  oonsvltando  asaidueBagad  Inge-       "  **ActioneB  composnit"    See  Goero,   de 
nio  jTomo^averat^ae.'^— Pliny,  Hiet.  Natur.    Orat  I.  41.    £pp.  ad  Attio.  VI.  1. 
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ing  himself  in  poesesakn  of  elmost  kioglj  power*  raaolred  to  disttngoisli  his  name 
by  public  worlcfl  on  a  most  loagnificent  scal^  aoch  as  the  greatest  king  might 
emulate.  Without  any  authoiity  from  the  senate,"  he  applied  the  large  sums  of 
pablic  money  which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of  persons  who 
farmed  the  state  property  in  all  its  manifold  kinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works :  one,  the  constmoticm  of  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Esqniline  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  Brun- 
i-b*  Appiu  Roxi  t«  disium,  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  its  author ;  nor  will 
*^'**'  the  mightiest  works  of  modem  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  of 

the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes ;  yet  the  road  was 
a  magnificent  undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  we  may  justly,  admire  the  labor  be- 
stowed in  order  to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  wds  carried  across 
valleys.  The  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles ;  the 
road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  gate  of  Capua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campa^na  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  at  Bovillas ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grrounds,  and,  passing  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  Yeli* 
trsB  and  the  modem  road  to  Naples  on  the  left,  it  descended  again  into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped ;  and  the  communisation  through  the 
Pontine  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials,  in  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road  were 
carried  through  the  marshes  together.  Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ains behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautulse,  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  Liris  at  MinturaaB,  and 
the  Vulturous  at  Casilinum,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  ^rmina- 
tion  of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.*^ 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  m  itself,  than  as  being  the 
iiMAiiain  Md  A.  ®*^^^^*  ^^  those  famous  aqueducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 
*"*  "  are  such  striking  and  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  great- 
ness. In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the  water'^  was  carried 
under  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  around  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  partly  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.  Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-side,  dose 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  immediately  under  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Aventine ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  citizens,  we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support  which 
he  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  b^efit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 
needed  it. 

"These  two  works  exhausted,"  says  Diodorus,  ''the  whole  revenue  gf  Rome." 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  85,  86.  "  The  whole  aooonnt  of  this  Mueduct  is  taken 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Capua  did  from  the  work  of  Frontinas.    He  was  saperin- 

not  stand  on  the  Vultarnns,  bnt  about  three  tondentoftheaquedofCtiinthereignof  Merv«| 

miles  to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  and  his  aoooant  of  them  is  exceedingly  fuV  aad 

ent  S*  Maria  di  Capua.    The  modem  Capua  aocuate. 

oonrasponds  with  the  ancient  Casilinum. 
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Bat,  oonmddi^  the  «iiftToi<lAbIe  expenws  of  tli6  war,  to  irlifoh  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  trilmtuin  was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  revenue  from  mM&iteAMi 
the  vec^afia,  or  rents  iBceiyea  by  the  commonwealth,  must  have 
been  insufficient;  and  Niebnhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have 
sold  Iwtte  portions  of  the  state's  domain,  in  onler  to  raise  the  money  which  he 
required.  The  woHunen  employed  consisted,  doubtless  in  great  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Samnites,  either  in  battle  or  m  the  repelled  inTasiou 
of  their  territory ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  goyemment  slaves,  or  those  fnr^ 
nished  by  the  sereral  contractors  for  the  work :  for  such  labors  were  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  pdpularity  amonsst 
the  poorest  classes,  by  offering  to  provide  them  with  employment  in  making  ma 
road,  or  digging  his  water-course. 

The  re^lar  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  was  far  too  short  for 

the  completion  of  these  works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an-  ^  ^^^   ^^^  ^ 

other  censor,  the  gtery  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  mS  toy«4  «hS^ 
Setting,  therefore,  all  law  and  all  oppositbn  at  defiance,  Appius  per*  **^ 
sisted  m  retaining  his  censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired ;  and 
although  the  tnoune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,"  one  of  the  most  emment  com- 
moners of  this  period,  threatened  to  sena  him  to  prison  if  he  perristed  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  other  tribunes  supported  then:  colleague^ 
yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  office.  He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  him  in  the  next 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  be 
censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Here,  however,  thai 
negative  power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em- 
ployed against  him :  L.  Furius**  forbade  the  business  of  the  comitu  to  proceed, 
until  Appius  had  resided  his  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  was  elected  con- 
STil,  and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finished  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which 
he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  m  all  these 
transactions  the  highest  praise.  They  composed  probably  the  wimmumMmct— 
majority  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  p^^f  •»»«•*  ••ito. 
strength  they  must  have  been  also  the  majority  in  the  comitia.  Tet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- 
wards they  allowed  him  to  be  elect^  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  hnpeach  him  for  the  yiolence  of  his  con- 
duct. We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  yiolence,  so  unquestionably 
does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return.  The  personal 
ambition  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law ;  and  this  his  politi- 
cal opponents  had  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards. 
Kotlung  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  pasmonsi 
or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  in  their 
cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried  his  views  still  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
ship, if  the  hope  of  resal  dominion  had  ever  floated  before  hi9  eyes,  the  forbear- 
ance shown  towards  him  deprived  him  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  yio- 
lence, but,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained  him  for  Yery 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  wrest  more,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yieldea 
to  him ;  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  itself 
towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  con- 
sulship he  was  elected  consul  again  in  the  midst  of  we  third  Sammte  war, 
aad  he  obtained  the  pretorship  in  the  year  foUowing.    He  bore  his  part  nol 

*UYjiUL9S.  «Iivy,IZ.tt. 
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intlKNit  honor,  Mnoiigil  the  gpeafteet  genesaJs  of  his  dtf,  in  that  inoBi  aidaonB 
contest  when  Uie  Gaols  again  fought  against  Rome  with  the  Etroscans  and  the 
Samnites  to  aid  them ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of  detenniniiig  the 
senate,  hj  the  last  effort  of  his  eloquence,  not  Uy  treat  irith  the  ambassa&r  of 
Pyrrhtts. 

The  example  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public  works  was  followed  hj  the 
ottar  r-'*T  wota.  succeeding  censors,  M.  Valerius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  Bubulcus. 
TWT«£Su  waj.  *£hej  also  made  some  roads^  through  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome ;  that  is,  they  either  improved  Sie  line  of  the  existing  local 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  them  of  better  materials.  One  of  the 
roads,  thus  in  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  this  being 
afterwards  continued  through  the  country  of  the  JBquians  by  Carseoli  and  Alba, 
aa  far  as  Sulmo  and  Corfinium,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the  greatest  hnea 
of  commimicatton  in  Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  name 
of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  jniles  of  it  %>m  Rome  to  Tibur 
were  made  by  the  censor  M.  Valerius. 

In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  the  trial  of  A.  Atiliua 
iMdoTA.  AttSm  Ck.  Calatlnus,  on  a  chaige  of  having  betrayed  the  garrison  of  Son  to 
'**'°^  the  Samnites.    He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had 

been  left  by  his  father-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  hhnself  left 
his  proyince  of  Samnium  to  return  to  Rome.  Soia  and  Calada  were  at  this 
period**  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
were  sold  for  slaves.  Atilius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
aUowed  to  be  ransomed ;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason^ 
a  charge  often  made  against  unsuccessful  officers,  and  listened  to  the  more  readily, 
because,  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away  into  slavery,  their  commander  had 
met  with  a  fate  so  different  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace  the  influ* 
ence  possessed  at  this  time  in  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severelv,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  ignorance  of 
war.  It  might  have  fared  hardly  with  Atilius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius**  came  forward  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  chaige  was  groundless:  "  Had  it^been  otherwise,"  said 
he,  "  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  traitor."*' 
The  people,  suspicious  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lis- 
tened at  once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  general  and  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  runic  war ;  he  was  twice  consul,  dictator, 
and  censor.** 

Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  the  comitia 
juiiMUp  or  CD.  Fi».  '®*®^^  ^^  highest  point,  when  Cn.  Flavins,  the  clerk  of  Appius, 
iS&JSH^  o'  A^  and  the  man  who  had  published  the  calendar  and  the  forms  of 
actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  sedile.  When  the  first  votes 
were  given  in  his  favor,  the  aedile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive 
them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  ma^tracy.  It  so  happen- 
ed** that  Flavins  himself  was  attending  on  the  curule  sedile  at  that  very  time  in 
the  way  of  his  occupation ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  his  style  in  his  hands,  to  record 
the  votes.    As  soon  as  he  heard  the  objection  he  stepped  forwards ;  he  laid 

**  livy,  IX.  48.    Caasiodoms.  sented  herself  from  him  for  three  nights  in  the 

»  BiodomB,  XX.  80.    livy,  IX.  48.  year.    Bee  p.  100. 

"  Valerias  MaidmiiB,  VIII.  I.  $  9.  "  Hia  emtaph  aaid  of  him.  in  langnaga  r»- 

"  By  which  it  appears,  aa  Niebuhr  well  ob-  aembling  Uie  epitaphs  of  the  Soipioe, 

MTvea,  that  the  pracdoe  of  marrying  without  **  Plunms  oonaentiont  gentes 

•onventio  in  mannm  was  common  even  amon|^t  Populi  primarinm  fuisse  vimm.'* 

diatingnished  fiunilies.  Thus  the  daughter  still  See  Cicero,  de  Senect.  17. 

nmained  in  her  &ther*s  power,  if,  to  bar  her  *  L.  Piao,  AnnaL  III.  quoted  hy  G«Oi«i| 

koahaad**  light  to  h«r  by  prescription,  ahe  sb-  VL9. 
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doim  his  toUeta,  and  deekred  upon  oaih  that  from  Uiift  day  forwards  he  would 
follow  the  bismess  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  sedile  then  recehred  the  Totes  that 
were  given  for  him,  and  On.  Flaviua  was  duly  elected.  His  colleagne  was  Q. 
AmciQS*  of  Praeneste,  who  had  only  within  the  last  few  yean  became  a  Bmnaa 
citizen ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.  Poetelius  and  Cn.  Domiti- 
us,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
old  commons  on  this  occasion  was  so  grea^  that  the  senators  bud  aside  their 
gold  rings,  and  the  young  patricians*  and  wealthy  commoners  who  formed  the 


equestrian  order,  put  off  their  chains  of  honor  (phalerseV  as  if  so  great  a  dishonw 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning.  It  should  he  remembered 
that  the  cumle  aedileship  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinction,  and  that 
every  curule  maffistracy  was  supposed  to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  there- 
fcye  of  sacred  difirnity ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freedman's  son,  although  he  might  have  held  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
without  oflfence.  Flavins,  however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  signs  of  displeasure ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility ; 
and  a  story^  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicins  was  sick* 
Flavius  went  to  visit  him ;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found  several  noble 
youths  who  were  sitting  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were  bound  to  do  to  the  cumk 
aedile.  Upon  which  Flavius  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity.  Tet,  although  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisiona 
between  his  countrymen ;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,^  if  he 
could  succeed  in  efiectiDg  a  reconciliation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without  opposition  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should  be  immediately  appdnted,  q.  ,.um  ma  ? .  d». 
although  not  a  year  had  elapsed  «nce  the  last  censors  had  resigned  «*"""**^ 
their  office.     Still  less  could  he  find  fault  with  the  choice  of  the  comitia»  whieh 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  accordmg  to  Niebuhr,  effected  little  less  than  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  constitution ;  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per-  ^^^ 

plezing  combhiation  of  tribes  and  centuries,  which  is  known  to  WtatikMiteiMS 
have  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the  '' 

work  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the  ever- contending  claims  of  nobitity  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority, 
not  only  from  the  totel  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth. 
Nor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story^  that  it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  cen- 
sorship that  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable ; 

*  FG117,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXni.  S.  popolns,"  that  is,  the  patricSans  and  tha  old 
^  Piao,  apad  Oell.  VI.  9.    Livy  IX.  46.  commons,  as  opposed  to  the  '*  forensis  factio.*' 

•  •*  Flavins  vovit  sedem  Concordiae,  si  popu-  •  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  IX,  4«,  and  by 
lo  recMHiciliasset  ordines."  Niebnhr  nnder-  acveral  other  writers.  But  rolybins  asserts 
stands  by  popnlas  the  old  patridans,  and  by  that  the  snmame  of  Mazimiis  was  g:iyen  to  the 
ordines  tne  plebs  and  the  freedmen.  Bat  surely  dictator  Q.  Fabius  in  the  seeond  Pnnio  warden 
the  old  sense  of  popnlas  is  inapplicable  here ;  aeoount  of  his  great  services  at  that  period,  m. 
and  we  moat  either  anderstand  **  ordines*^  of  87.  This  is  nndonbtedly  a  mistake,  hot  I  be- 
the  aenate  and  the  equestrian  order,  which  is  lieve  the  other  story  is  no  less  so ;  and  that  the 
nndonbtedly  the  meaning,  if  the  words  are  surname  Mazimns  m  the  Fabian  ftmily,  no  leaa 
Pliny's  own ;  or  if  he  copied  them  from  an  than  in  the  Valerian  and  Garviliam  had  refer-- 
older  writer,  **  ordines^'  may  signify  the  derks,  ence  originalljr  to  personal  siie  ratner  than  to 
seribn,  and  the  other  trades  or  inferior  callings,  greatnesa  of  mind  or  ezploiti ;  that  it  answered 
and  popnina  means  what  livy  caOa  **integBr  to  the  anmame  of  Philip  le  Loiig»  ^  of  Sdwsid 
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wkawMMtau  •§.  *B^  ^iM^ifcAoa^  l^^o  been  aeoomplialied  not  oidjr  irithont a  ood* 
giM^^  Win  w«  testy  but  as  far  as  appears  without  exciting  any  thmg  but  aatisfac- 
tion»  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  political  wis- 
dom and  moderatioQ  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was.  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  had  gained  a  po- 
litical pK>wer  much  more  than  in  nroportion  to  their  social  importance ;  and  there 
is  in  this  something  so  unnatoral,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  it,  unless  they  have  be^i  previously  corrupted  by  intolerable 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have 
been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  stale  of  misery  amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Oaufish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  still  and  been 
rigorously  exercased,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retuned  the  power 
whieh  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands;  they  would  have  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering^ 
when  the  slate  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  growing  m  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence at  home ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  ramc  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and 
the  commonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
azcelient  as  its  counteifeits  are  hateful ;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevailmg  a 
general  spirit  of  moderatbn,  which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tyranny, — why  should 
men  endure  such  sn  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take  the  place  of  the 
luriier,  and  that  those  who  were  of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  po- 
fitioally  the  greatest  power?  So  Flavins,  resigning  all  prospect  of  rising  to 
h%her  honors^  allowed  that  he  had  already  risen  too  hiffh  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  thai  more  than  <»ie  generation  should  elapse  between  the  slave  and  the  curule 
magistrate.  Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  freedmen,^  all  artisans,  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and-thirty  which 
then  existed ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  CoUine,  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  Subunran.  Then  Flavins,  seeing  the  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,^  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  with  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ceifiitium.  It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
penalties  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  havine  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
nigher  than  wos  allowed  by  law ;  and  Flavius,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  sedile,  had 

^  prosecuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  pontifex  max- 
imus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,^  refused  to  dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication, 
which  Flavius,  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him ;  but  the  comitia, 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
oUiffed  the  pontifex  to  retract  it.  Yet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
mo&ration  displayed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  bill 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  of 

.  the  minority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  conunons.  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifex  required  to  be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perform  the  solemnities  of  the  naticMial  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  mdividual, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  au- 
thority^    Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  aiisto- 

tinB  Finli  rathur  tb«i  to  thai  of  AtoxandftT  or  nologr  of  Borne ;  for  it^deolsrai  that  the  coa- 

ChaiJMnagnft,  Bnlsmp  of  P.  Sempronins  and  P.  SQlpidaa,  the 

**  Iivy«  IX.  4i*  laat  year  of  the  aeoond  Samnite  war,  was  be- 

«  P&17,  BQst.  XXjm,  6.     In  thla  notioe  Ueved  hj  thoae  who  were  then  living,  and  by 

ef  tha  wmidijut  of  the  temple  by  Gn.  FUvina,  one  who  had  an  aooeaa  to  all  existi^  mona- 


Fliny  idda,  ''tnoiditque  in  tabeDi  nreA  earn    menta,  to  have  been  the  SOlth  yei|r  from  tha 
«dem  oav.  annSa  poet  Oapitolinam  dedioatam."    beffinning  of  the  commonwealth. 
Thiaia  a  vaiy  important  paaai^  for  the  ohio-      *  livy,  IX.  46. 
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cratical  or  priestly  dominion,  not  bj  nmning  wild  into  indlvidiial  fieentionsness, 
but  by  submitting  to  the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law  I 

**  The  Carthaginians/'  says  Aristotle,^  "  provide  for  the  stability  of  thdr  con* 
8titution»  by  continually  sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  ooi«MdMb«id^«*«kto 
to  their  settlements  in  the  surrounding  countiy/'  This  policy  was  **^* 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  must  have 
been  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.^  The  three  places  thus 
colonized  were  Sora,  Alba,  and  Carseoli.  Sora  had  beenHaken  and  retaken  re- 
peatedly in  the  late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  pomt  where 
the  Liris  issues  out  from  the  mountains  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
high  plun  of  Arpinum  and  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  with  the 
iEquians.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Rome.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  Fncinus ;  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  ev^n  at  this  time  remark* 
able,  for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  ml  enever  a  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  wiwwmMBtMMi. 
understood  war,  and  mi^ht  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  ***^ 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thither  could  not»  therefore,  hare 
consisted  wholly  of  the  unwariike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
bad  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  nobility  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  t^*  OfubkB  bin  a* 
cert  with  each  other.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  JwrSKJCiiifloSr 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  when  two  ■** 
of  the  tribunes,^*  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome^as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders 
of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  rel^ous  distinctions  between 
them  still  subsisted ;  a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  msintained  for  political  purposes,  and  could  not,  indeed)  be 
justified  on  religious  grounds.  For,  accordmg  to  tiie  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  ^ods  must  be  of  a  certain  race  or  caste,  carefujly  preserved  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the  purity  of 
then:  blood  by  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  But  politically, 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 
some  advantages.  Twice  within  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground  of  certain  religious 
objections  of  which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision ;  and  thb,  in  a  state  where  nothmg  dther  political  or 
military  was  done  without  consultinff  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessanly,  an  im- 
mense power.  The  pontifices,  in  like  manner,  had  the  absolute  control  over 
every  part  of  the  ritual  of  religion,  and  as  connected  with  it,  over  the  calendar. 
What  festivals  were  to  be  observed,  and  at  what  times;  what  public  sacrifices 

^  Politic,  n.  11.  Mmd  to  Sons  «id  as  many  to  GitneolL    lavy^ 

*  Six  thouNuid  were  sent  to  jUImi  Ibnr  thou-    X.  1.  8. 

*  livy  0,  •t  seqq. 
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should  be  performed,  and  with  what  ceremonies ;  and  what  was  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  thin^,  were  all  pointa 
of'  their  jurisdiction,  agunst  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator,  which  involved 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  offering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  national  religious  system  should  be  committed  to  both  equally ;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  no  longer  be  able 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

Still,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
f,  smm  npiMMU  it,  pi^  Claudius,*^  vehemently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill.  It  was 
MiutMcoiimaiaw.  gupportcd  by  p.  Decius;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death,  and  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
great  battle  With  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  head,  and  his 
feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting  himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ra- 
man people.  "  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less  fit  than  his  patrician  col- 
league to  offer  himself  to  the  gods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, how  could  he  be  unfit  to  direct  their  worship  ?"  The  question,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  carried ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  their  n^- 
ative,  but  the  general  feeling  obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came a  law.  The  pontifices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  accordingly 
four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  augurs,  who  were  also  four,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It 
seems  that  the  new  appointments  were  fairly  and  wisely  made;  P.  Decius  him- 
self,'* and  P.  Sempromus  Sophus,  who  had  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifices ;  and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publilius,  C. 
Genucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  we  find  the  name  of  P.  JEiiMa  Psstus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  militaij  dbtinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline;  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants"  filling  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur, 
as  if  those  sacred  duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  their  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same  year,**  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  re-enacted,  for  the  third 
n*  vaiMiMi  Imp  f  ^mc,  thc  fomous  law  which  bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which 
•"*^-  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  every 

citizen  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.  It  is  not  certain  whetner  the  consid  who  brought  forwani 
this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  however,  if  the  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  ax  times  elected 
consul ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it. 
The  law  denounced  the  vioktion  of  its  provisions  as  a  crime,  but  named  no  fixed 
penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case»  as 
was  so  generally  the  practice  at  Athens.    But  why  this  law  should  have  been 

■•  Livy,  X.  7.  oeeded  by  Q.  MiuB  PaetuB.    Liyr,  XII.  SI. 

"  livy,  X.  9.  Nor  must  we  foi^et  that  .£UnB  whom  Ennioft 

**  Ol  MiuB  PflBtns,  who  fell  at  Gann»,  waa  honored  with  the  title  of  ^^egregih  oordatoa 

pontifex,  Livy,  XXm.  81.  P.  JSUua  PsBtas  waa  homo." 

appointed  augur  in  the  place  of  Marcellua,  "  I^^»  2.  9. 

Livy,  XXVII.  86 ;  and  on  hia  death  he  waa  ano- 
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ire-enacted  at  this  particular  time  we  know  not.  No  recent  instances  of  arbitrary 
power  are  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  this  period  who  is  charged 
^ith  a  disposition  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to 
satisfy  the  humbler  citizens  that  the  provemment  was  not  unmindful  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  although  it  had  diminished  their  political  power ;  and  that  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  completing  their  own  equality  with  the 
patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to  aUow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  impunity.  Thus,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  sera  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Rome  ;  when  the  commons  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
great  charter  of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
their  members  who  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  commonwealth*  religious  no  less  than  civil. 

In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and  ^^^^^^^^ 

their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.  But  even  iv  «m  ^wj  fltaomiy 
in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness  ^""^ 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as 
in  dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelings  present  themselves  with  wonderful  distinct- 
ness :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them*  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  tUb 
period,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as.  I  feel 
that  I  can  oner  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  claim  the  name  of  hifr' 
tory.  In  this  number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centunes,  a  problem  which  not  even  Niebuhr 
coidd  full  V  solve,  and  which  has  equally  baffled  other  writers  who  have  more  recently 
attempted  it.  But  in  the  followm^  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Ogulman  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Hortensius* 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  in  the  domestic  history  of  Rome  which  ean  be  dis- 
cerned clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances  colUd  have  produced 
BO  great  a  cha^age ;  and  how,  after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  of  the  consUtution  apparently  so  final,  we  are  brought 
back  again  so  suddenly  to  the  circumstances  of  a  long  past  period,  to  a  heav^ 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the  different  ordei;s  in  the  state  from  tlui 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Rome, 
and  describe  that  short  but  decisive  war,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed  over 
the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls. 


CHAPTER  IXIin. 

rOSmOK  HKTOBY  PROM  450  TO  464  (448  TO  466,  inEBlTHB)-CONQtnfiST  OF  THI 

JBQUIANB—THIKD  8  AMNITE  WAB-COALITION  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS,  S  AMNITB8, 

AKD  OAULS-^BEAT  BATTLE  OP  SENTimiM,  AND  DEATH  OF  P.  DEC1TJ8— FIN AL 

.     VIOTORT  OF  Q.  FABItTS  OVER  THE  S  AHNITE8~€.  PONTIUS  IS  LSD  IN  TRIiniPH, 

AND  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  GOLD  BLOOD.  • 


"  Ter  totmn  fervidna  irk 
LoBtrat  Aventini  montem ;  ter  sazea  tentat 
Limina  nequidqnam ;  ter  lessuB  valle  reaedit.'* 
Vnio.  Ma.  VUL  S80. 

**  Thrice  did  the  Indignant  nationB  leaffue  their  v^gtt, 
Tbrioe  the  red  darimess  of  the  battlers  niffht 
Shroaded  the  reoreant  terror  of  their  fliffht." 

MxLKAX,  Jndicium  Regale. 


Tbb  peace  nith  Sammam  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  with  tbe  JEqm- 
WirwUh  um  jBqoi.  ADS.  Sbce  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
■^  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 

Car  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  city,  when  Camillus  is  said  to 
ve  taken  from  them  the  town  of  Bola.'  As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
qaeat  attacks  made  by  the  Volscians  upon  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  Prasneste,  when  they,  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  became  then: 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been' 
even  more  fatal  to  them  thtwi  to  the  Romans;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
weakened  by  some  ^reat  disaster  sustained  at  that  period,  as  to  have  fallen  back 
altogetlier  from  tlieir  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  theur 
older  coxmtry  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Turano'  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucmus.  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna they  were,  probably,  expelled  by  the  Latins ;  and  acquiations  of  territory 
from  the  ^quians  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Prae* 
neste  after  the  Gaulish  invasion  to  greatness  hr  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men.  Meanwhile,  the  w^quians  were  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  years  from  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remained  perfectly  neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Bamnite 
war,  when  the  Hemicans,.  in  their  jealousy  of  the  flrrowing  power  of  Rome,  took 
up  arms  against  her,  the  JBquians  also,  probably  from  similar  motives,  were  in- 
duced to  join  in  the  quarrel.  iEquian  soldiers'  were  found,  it  was  said,  toother 
with  Hemicans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  proconsul  m  the 
^ear  447,  had  defeated  at  AUifse ;  and  after  the  Hemican  war  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  whole  .^Equian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus,  when  the  Samnitesy 
in  the  year  450,  were  oblifi^  to  sue  for  peace,  the  i£quians  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Rome,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  forgive  them  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  just  imposed  on  the  Hemicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words, 

*  IAyJjVL  2.  Held  of  Souigola,  the  scene  of  Conmdin^s  defeat 

*  The  Torano  is  the  atream  which,  rising  at  by  Charles  or  A^on,  and  when  it  reappears  H 
the  back  of  tiie  hills  which  form  the  northern  receiyes  the  name  of  Salto.  It  flows  through 
bonndary  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  flows  thence  the  pastoral  country  of  the  Cicolano.  and  fldls 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Velino  into  the  Velino  above  Rieti.  See  Bunsen's  ar- 
Jnst  below  Rieti.  The  Salto  rises  veiy  near  to  tide,  "  Esame  del  sito  dei  pid  antiohi  atalHli* 
the  lake  Fncino,  and,  in  its  earlier  coarse,  is  menti  Italici,"  Ac  in  the  Annals  of  the  ArdbM- 
osUed  the  Imele:  but  it  sinks  into  a  Assure  in  ological  Society  of  Rome,  VoL  VI.  p.  110. 
th0]lmeBtone,atitaebelowthe  iSunoQS  battle-  *  Iivy,IX.46. 
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that  they  should  submit  to  bocome  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their  coiidl> 
tion  was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  coolest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius/  with  two  consular  annies^ 
marched  at  once  into  the  iEquian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting 
to  about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  na^aSToL  iSw 
jfiquians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
Abandooing  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  r^- 
uge  in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  their  aid. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  effect  of  a  first  impression,  and  m  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen» 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modem  Europe  taken  and  conquered  in  the  space 
of  two  months;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  com* 
plete  the  ^quian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period,*^ 
the  greator  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walb  of , 
maay  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  ndshbor- 
hood  of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  style  of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  mhabitants :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  j£quian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  then-  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  ^quians  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  inreatest  portion  of  the  people  had  ^  ^  , 
penshed  or  been  led  away  mt^  slavery.  The  survivors,  after  see-  ^  th«iu«Mta» 
mg  the  neatest  potion  of  their  territory  converted  into  Roman 
doBuun  mnd,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  franchise,*  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentine. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
back  the  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  ^»J^  fa^j^S. 
fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Lucanian  towns.  «»  with  TarMtuk 
The  Roman  ]>arty  in  Lucania,  upon  this,  regained  its  ascendency,  ^Hm^ST^BtK- 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that,  *^***'  •"• 
Irom  having  teen  m  alliance  with  the  Siunnites  and  Tarentines  against  Rome,  the 

«  lavy,  IX.  45.  in  the  Comelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVlll.  86) : 

*  Xivy^  IX.  45.    Diodoms,  XX.  101.  and  we  oannot  always  oondude  that  a  tribe  oon- 

•  «  M^ores  noetri,"  am  Uoero,  *'  ^noa  in  tained  only  the  people  of  one  paiticalar  diatziot. 
civitatem  aocej)erniit."  Be  Offlciia.  1. 11.  That  The  origin  of  the  name  Terentina  is  quite  nn- 
tJiey  were  admitted  into  the  tribes  Aniensis  and  known.  We  know  of  no  town  Terentnm  whioh 
Terentiiia  is  not  expressly  stated  hj  any  ancient  oonld  havejgriven  H  its  name,  nor  of  any  river 
writer ;  but  the  date  of  the  creation  of  these  Terens.  what  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
tribes  connects  them  with  the  ^Quians,  and  the  Tnrano.  whioh,  as  it  runs  near  to  the  site  of 
tribe  Ajiiensis  must  have  inolaaed  the  upper  Carseoh,  mast  have  flowed  throngh  the  iBqaian 
▼alley  of  the  Anio,  which  was  uEquian.  The  territory  ?  Bansen  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mere 
tribe  Terentina  contcdned  at  a  later  period,  as  mistake  to  sappose  that  the  Tolenns  or  Telo- 
we  know,  the  people  of  the  Volscian  oiw  of  nins  was  the  Tnrano.  (Annali  dell'  Institato, 
Atina  (Cloero  pro  Plando,  8, 16.  22):  and  Nie-  <&o.  torn.  VI.  p.  104.\  Gonld  the  Turano  have 
bohr  thinks  that  they  were  indaded  in  it,  be-  been  anciently  called  Terens,  or  Terentas,  and 
e&use  it  was  in  their  neighborhood.  Bat  the  ooald  the  tribe  Terentina  have  been  named  from 
Arpinafcians,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  ^olan  this  river,  as  the  Aniensis  wia  from  the  Ajoiof 
•ountry  than  the  people  of  Atina,  were  indaded 
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Locanians  now  took  part  with  Rome  agiunst  TArenttun.  Daring  the  Samnite 
war,  the  Tarentines,  covered  as  they  were  by  the  territory  of  their  allies,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Roman  armies ;  and  by  sea,  as  the  Roman  nary  was 
▼ery  inconsiderable,  they  carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage.  But  now  a  con- 
sular army,''  supported  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Lucanians,  might,  at  any  moment, 
appear  under  their  very  walls ;  and  they  looked  out,  therefore,  for  some  foreign 
aid.  They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city,  Sparta,  imploring  that 
an  army  might  be  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  general. 
Cleonymus  was  the  youn^r  son  of  Cleomenes,^  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomemes'  grand- 
son by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for  about  six  years  on  the  throne  ; 
and  Cleonymus,  like  Dorieus  of  old,  not  likiD^  to  remain  in  Sparta  as  a  private 
citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distmguishing  himself  abroad.  Areus 
was  no  less  rea^y  to  let  him  go ;  and  accordin^y  he  complied  at  once  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and  having  levied  at  their  expense  about  5000  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  5000  mercenaries  more, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.' 
Most  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with  the  Sallentines,  who  had  already  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard ;  and  had  Cleonymus  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Samnites  and 
Etruscans,  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Romans  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lucanians,  and  they  made  heir 
pmm  tetwMn  RoBM  peace  with  Tarentum.'®  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus,  who  states 
•adTanntaou  ^^jjg  |jj  cxprcss  tcnus,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the  Homana 

as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peace 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  concluded, 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tarentmes  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
b  said"  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Cleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  enterprises. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  required  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a  preceding  treaty ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Tarentum  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated"  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, probably,  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  along  the  south  coast  of  Italy  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Lacinium,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the 
Tarentines  from  »ivancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
land of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentine^  employed  his 
arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  by  thie  inhabitants  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  the  Marsians,  who  had  then,  as 
Skirt  wv  wiih  om  v^  bft^e  seen,  made  peace  with  Rome  like  the  other  allies  of  the 
^""''^  Samnites,  were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.    The  Roman  account'* 

^  Diodome  bbjb  expressly,  Tapaprivoi  v6\iftov  "   Ai|fiay»yif   .   .    waXatQp    n^t  Ta^wHvemt 

IX0vr((  np6t  AsvKavohf  koI  'Tufiatovs,    XXt  104.  Avtfttitvr^ffKt  cvvOtitAVf  ^^  wXttP   'Pwiialovf   wp6vm 

*  PausaniaSi  III.  6.     Plutarch,  Agis,  8.  and  Aanv/a(  &par. — Appian^  Samnitio.  Vll. 
J^rrrhus,  26.    Compare  the  article  on  the  kings  "  Livy^  X  8.    At  this  point  we  lose  the  oon- 
01  Sparta  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  nected  history  of  IModorus.    The  last  oonsid- 
of  Mr.  Fvnes  Qinton^s  Fasti  Hellenid.   '  ahi^  noticed  m  his  twentieth  book  is  that  of  M. 

'  Biodorns,  XX.  104.  livius  and  M.  iEmilios,  which  was  the  seoond 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  104.  year  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war;  and,  ao 
^  Appian,  Samnitio.  VIL  oording  to  Diodorns,  the  third  year  or  the  him- 
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states  that  tbey  resiated  the  settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Ganeoli,  one  of  the 
JEqvaaa  towns  lately  conqaered»  and  themselves  mdntained  the  place  by  force. 
This  IS  scarcely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of 
Alba,  a  more  important  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  country. 
Howeyer,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy 
submission  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  been  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Hernicans  of  Fru- 
sino,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt ;  and  these  ac- 
quisitions of  lana  bv  the  Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  then: 
power  against  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  effect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  gained  was  mostly  held  in 
occupation  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
licinian  law  allowed ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
lation of  extensive  domains,  "  Latifundia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave 
cultivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  great  diminution 
of  the  free  population  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  Vestinians,*^  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  their 
unfortunate  war  with  Rome  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the  ThnTiithiiiniinfln 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  them  a  ^n^bxtmnmyHHk 
treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  .^uians  the  Ro- 
man frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs ;  so  that  relations  with  Rome, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  were  become  inevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Rome 
completely  seoarated  the  Samnites  froin  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  allies  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Atemus,  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  years"  after- 
wards the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
northward  of  the  Vestinians,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  IJmbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  on  the  Metaurus  and  the 
.JSsis,  became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendship  was  of  importance ;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  already  at  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Gauls  had  been  solicited  to  take  part  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favorable  for  canying  the  war  into  the  Gauls'  own 
country,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening^the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on  Rome  or  towards 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Samnites,  broke  out  partially  in  the  year  453.     Its  origin  is  ascribed     ^^ 
to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Ajretium ;'"  the  m4^  vn^ti^ 
powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which  Mecaenas  was  a  descend- 
ant, was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  of  the  neighboring  cities,  as  hkely  to  endanger  then*  independence. 

dred  and  nineteenth  OlTmpiad.  Althoagh  we  only  by  a  dictatonbip.  Thus  the  chronology 
have  nomeToas  fhigmente  of  hie  later  l^oks,  beoomes  more  and  more  conAised,  for  these 
yet  these  can  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  dictatorships,  if  real,  could  not  have  lasted  more 
narrative,  which,  with  all  its  fhults,  has  oer-  than  six  months,  and  the  next  ooosuls  would 
tainly  preserved  to  us  some  very  vtduable  and  therefore  come  into  office  half  a  year  after  their 
probable  aooounts  of  many  events  in  the  Roman  predecessors'  term  was  expired.  In  this  man- 
niatory.  VTe  miss  also  his  notices  of  the  several  ner  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year  was  con- 
writers  from,  whom  his  work  was  oomp>iled,  and  tinually  varying)  and  these  portions  of  years 
hie  occasional  mention  of  obscure  nations  and  being  reckonea  as  whole  vears.  the  reckoning 
caties,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  other  fell  more  and  more  in  aieoraer.  How  con- 
knowledffe.  Thus,  for  the  third  Bamnite  war  stantly  do  the  perplexities  of  the  Boman  Fasti 
livy  is  aunost  our  sole  authority.  remind  one  of  the  truth  of  Thucydides'  remark. 
^  Livy,  X.  8.  that  the  natural  chronology  of  the  seasons  of 
*  livy,  X.  10.  Another  year  is  inserted  by  the  year  was  the  only  sure  guide ;  the  civil 
the  chrouoloffers  between  the  consulship  of  M.  chronology,  he  says,  was  a  perpetual  sonroe  of 
lavins  and  m,  .firoHius^  and  that  of  M.  \aleriuB  mistakes :  oA  yd^  AKftfid  imv  A  m)  ifx^itivit 
and  Q.  Appuleius.  Like  two  or  three  other  icai  fttavSn,  koX  hut  Irvxh  nf,  hrtyhtrS  n.— 
Years  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  it  is  aald  to  V.  80. 
hftTe  been  ayear  without  ooneula,  agd  marked  *  Livy,  Z.  S. 
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Hie  Ctlniaiis  applied  for  aid  to  Bome^-  already  known  as  the  natiml  auppoiier  of 
the  high  arotocratical  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thua,  we  are  told,  a  Roman 
arm^  waa  sent  into  Etruiia.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  con- 
flicting; but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilniaoswere  reconciled  to  ihfe  popular  party,  and 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present  In  the  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls, besieging  the  Umbriaa  town  of  Nequinum,^'  on  the  Nar,  on  what  provoca- 
tion we  know  not.  The  siese,  however,  was  protracted  till  the  year  following ; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  avaued  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of  their  town,  built 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain  side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  and 
a  descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Kar  below.  At  last 
the  town  was  betraved  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  the  spot/^  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Narnia.  It  commands 
the  defile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamna  or 
Temi,  one  of  ihe  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 
Some  accounts'^  related  that  the  Sanmites  had  supported  the  people  of  Ne- 

ru  • «*^  «»(t  quinum  in  their  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 

itC!llfri«Z%2S«  succor.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  this 
•c«taitB4MM.  period  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 

the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  .Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Sfunnite  plahs  were,  moreover, 
unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps,'^  and  their  countrymen  in  the  plams  of  the  Po, 
havmg  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way  southwards ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already,  perhaps,  engaged  their  services  against 
the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruria  still  onwards,  and  with 
an  Etruscan  force  co-operating  with  them,  they  poured  into  the  Roman  dommions.** 
It  is  probable  that  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Glanis  into 
Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  wero  carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spoil 
without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
in  safety.  They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their  success,  to  renew 
their  inroad  in  the  next  year ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another  about  Uie  division  of  their  plunder,"*  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  the  Gauls,  how* 
ever,  wero  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements ;  and  the  Sanmites  seised  the  opportunity  to  maroh  into  Luca- 
nia.**  The  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revivea  the  Sammte  party  in  Lucania ; 
the  Roman  party  was  every whero  overpowered ;  town  after  town  was  recovered 
to  the  Sammte  alliance ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste 
to  the  senate,  praying  for  instant  succor.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
stop  hero ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  Italy  to  arms, 

■liyY,X.10.  aoir.— Pdyb.  II.  if. 

»  «« If.  FuJ  viuB  Cn :  F.  Co.  N.  P»laliiifl  Cob.  "  Polybius,  II.  1«. 

I>e  SamnitiboB  NdquinatibiiBqae.     Ann:  CD  "*  livj.  X.  11.    DionysiuB,  XVI.  11.     For 

•  .  .  VII.  K.  Oot.^*— Fasti  C^>itol.  these  sudden  revolutions  in  the  condition  of 

*  Polybius,  II.  19.  This  aooonnt  is  again  Lucania.  we  may  ooqipare  the  conquest  of  Boeo- 
different  from  that  of  Livy,  who  represents  the  tia  by  Myronides,  and  its  loss  a  few  years  after- 
Oauls  as  quarrelling  with  the  Etmsoana  about  warOB  through  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Coro- 
Ihe  terms  of  their  service,  and  thus  as  not  in-  nea;  and  also  the  accession  of  Achida  to  the 
•fading  the  Boman  dominion  at  aiL  '  There  can  Adienian  alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty  years' 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  has  preserved  the  peace,  and  its  loss  again,  through  the  sUpulsr 
truer  version  of  these  events.  He  Axes  also  this  uons  of  that  treaty.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Bo- 
Gaulish  invasion  at  about  eighty-^even  years  man  and  Samnite  parties  in  Lucania,  or,  in 
after  the  first  invasion,  when  tfome  was  taken,  other  words,  the  aiistocratlcal  and  popular  par- 
that  is,  according  to  his  reckoning,  Olym.  180-1,  ties,  eaoh  as  they  gained  the  ascendency,  took 
or  B.  a  800.  The  common  reckoning  places  it  to  tnemselves  the  name  of  the  Lucanian  nation, 
In  S99,  a  difEerenoe  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  and  spoke  of  the  foreign  supporters  of  the  op- 
posite parlor  as  the  nalaonal  enemies; 
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and  io  {arm  oaa  gigat  ocaMtioii  against  Borne.  Thej  aoHealed  die  Pioentiaiis  to 
jom  tbem  f*  but  there  the  inflnence  of  the  Roman  partj  was  predominant ;  and 
the  Pieentian  govenunent  made  a  merit  of  communioating  instantlj  to  the  Ro- 
mana  the  attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  shake  their  faith.  Old  jealousies  probablj 
influenced  tiie  Marnans,  Marmcinians,  and  Pelignians ;  they  had-  often  foimd  the 
Saoonites  restless  neigfaboro,  and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  %hm  former  power. 
Bat  the  Sabines**  seem  to  hare  hatened  to  the  Samnite  oTortures ;  there  uie  tiea 
of  blood  drew  the  two  people. towards  one  another;  and  the  new  Roman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the  .^uian  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neigh* 
borhood  to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.  Etmria  waa  already  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Rome ;  so  far  aa  the  endless  party  revolvtaons  in 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear,  if  Struria  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
bmes  on  the  other,  and  the  Gkiuls  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  t<H 
^ether  call  upon  her  to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglectful 
ci  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Luoania,  and  their  arms,  giving  timely  ud  to  their  party  within  the 
country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation 
to  desert  the  Roman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy  of 
Samnium.**  The  indefatigable  Samnite  government,  after  all  these  efiN>Fts,  mi^ht 
have  well  remonstrated,  like  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  destiny  which 
was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 

9&i  J5Af (C  iXiov  Stivai  irdvov  43*  drAcorovy 
Aa^v  iynf»«Mp,  nptdfitf  kom^  r»itf  rt  wairiv. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
their  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance**  was  concluded  with  the  Becfamiat  «#  aa  fUi« 
Lticanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  H"^  »•'• 
families  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a  pledge  of  their 
allies'  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Samnium  to  require  the  Samnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  complied  with.  The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Samnium  without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  council  of  the  Samnite  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  ui^ion  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  began  agdn  with  m- 
creased  animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Apnlians,  some  of  the  Sabines,  and  most  of  the  XJmbrian  states,  eapntontnatAofih* 
engaged  m  one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first  in-  b«»««««m«t- 
clined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  But  when 
we  oonnder  that  under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
stronger  in  itself,  and  much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  Ciminian  Hills  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  m  union,  to  the  long  and  ill-oiganized  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst,  m  the  cen- 

*  livy,  X.  11.  his  oonsidsbip,  luanely,  in  the  jear  46S.    Seo 

*  Amitemum,  a  Sabine  town  in  the  tipper  OreUi.  Insaript.  Latin.  GoUeotio,  N6.  689. 
vaDej  of  the  Aterniis.  was  taken  fix>in  the  Sam-  *  Becanae  in  the  year  467  we  And  an  Apulian 
ii^tes  by  the  Bomaoa  m  461.  Liv^,  X.  89.  This  ^nnr  in  the  field  in  aid  of  the  Samnites ;  and 
impiies  a  previous  ooonpation  of  it  by  theSam-  P.  Deoiiis  is  said  to  have  defeated  it  at  Maleven* 
idtes,  and  an  aUianoe  therefore  between  the  two  turn,  when  on  its  maroh  to  join  the  Samnita 
oonntries.    And  an  inscription  relating  to  Ap-  anny.    livy,  X.  16. 

pins  daadins  the  blind  statea,  that  he  "de-       "  livy,  X.  11,  IS.    Dionyaina,  XVL  11,  It. 
Med  aa  army  of  Sabines  and  Etmsoans"  in 
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fcre  of  Italy,  and  reaobing  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatie,  the  Manians,  Pefigmans, 
Marruciniaiis,  Frentanians,  Yestinians,  and  Picentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  of 
Roman  alhes,  who,  hj  their  ponticm,  might  either  obstniet  the  enemies'  commn- 
nicataon,  or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolutkm  of 
the  Samnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ahility  of  their  leaders,  which  could 
afford  any  chance  of  success,  where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were 
so  unequal  The  Gauls  were,  like  all  barharians,  uncertain  and  unmanageable  ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  Etm- 
ria  as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Effjrpt  to  the  kings  of  Juda :  to  lean  on  the 
Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  can  be 
fint  cMipdgB  of  111*  traced  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  The  Gauls  could  not  be 
^^'  prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  party  in  Lu- 

cania  was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were  still  employed  in  that 
quarter,  and  could  not  send  an  army  into  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  466,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  Samnite 
UBMrtain  aad  wrb  ^*^'  ^^"^  ^'  Comclius  Scipio  aud  Un.  Fulvius  Centumalus."  L 
•^to  flTttM  Mii5  Scipio  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ; 
^"^  he  18  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record  has  reached 

our  times ;  the  famous  epitaph*^  on  his  tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have  been 
"  a  brave  man  and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness."  Tet  such 
are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  no  one  action 
recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  Livy 
ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his  colleague's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied ;  some  making  him  win  a  great  battle  in  northern  Sam- 
nium,"^  and  saying  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovianum  and  Aufidena ; 
while  others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
tolled" the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  operations  against  a  superior 
enemy.  A  third  account  is  followed  by  the.  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  Fulvius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  mvaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  as  Yolaterrae,  and 
gained  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that 
this  yeai-  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romans; 
on  the  contrary,  they  looked  forward  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety, 
and  therefore**  they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  consulship,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  wa§  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated ;  a  dis- 
pensation,**  according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favor; 
and  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  him.    He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

»  livy,  X.  11.  ■•  Livy  X.  12. 

*  The  saroopha^B  which  contained  the  bones  "  See  the  stories  in  Frontinus,  Strat-effem,  I. 

of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  discovered  in  1780,  6,  fl  1,  2,  and  1. 11,  §  2,  already  referrea  to  by 

and  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum.    The  ej)i-  Isiebuhr.    But  the  authority  of  the  partioular 

taph  is  as  follows,  written  in  the  old  Saturnian  anecdotes  contained  in  such  collections  as  that 

verse :  of  Frontinus  is  but  small,  and  it  is  not  in  itself 

Onn^if^!Si^lJ^i?if  ^^^Z1^3?  stance  the  anecdotes  are  curious,  (£  showing 

r^n^}t^^rV^S^\lT^S^J^K^  ^ow  many  different  versions  of  thi  same  evente 

n^.^tt^c?^nn^^rS^^n!^^f^  '  "^^^  ^  <iculation,  as  lonff  as  no  1^  historian 

fl^Sw^f  nm^  Tw^n^^^in^ A  aMnn.it  "  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  all,  anS  to  chooss  the  tfuest 

Subigit  omne  Lpucana  opsid-esque  abdoucit."  ^^  ^^  ^^^  probable ;  but  they  do  not  appear 

"  Gnaivod**  in  the  first  line  would,  in  modem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit. 

Latin,  be  **en»o,"  and  "quoius"  in  the  third  "  Livy.  X.  18. 

line  is  "  cujus."    I  have  copied  the  inscription  "  "Tnouni  plebis  .  .  .  aiebant,  so  ad  popn- 

from  Bnnsen   and   Platner^s  "  Beschreibung  lum  laturos  ut  legibus  solveretnr.*' — ^vy,  X 

Boms,^'  Vol.  in.  p.  616.    It  may  be  found  also  18.     Legibus  solvi  is  the  regular  ezpnsiilon 

in  Orelli^s  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  550,  used  when  any  one  has  a  dispensation  granted 

and  an  engraving  of  the  sarcophagus,  exhibiting  him,  to  release  him  from  complying  inth  tibe 

also  the  epitaph,  is  given  in  the  G^entleman'a  enactments  of  some  partibular  law. 
Magaane  lor  April,  1787. 
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mi^t  recommend  to  ihem  P.  Decias  as  his  colleague :  Decius  and  himself,  he 
sam,  had  been  censors  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
so  well  as  consuL  Accorainglj,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  were  elected  together : 
L.  Scipb,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  senred**  under  Fabius  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Fulvius"  and  a  Valerius  are  named  amongst  his  military  tribunes. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  to  be  asrailed  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemies'  confederacy,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed.  SMODdcMipMgB.  d.. 
Etruria  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act,**  and  the  SCSS^  w  qjf^ 
Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  without  an  army.  "^  ^d*^ 
Accordingly,  both  consuls  marched  into  Samnium,"  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liris,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidicioians  and  the  line  of  the  Yul- 
tumus.  Fabius  was  met  by  the  main  Samnite  army,  which  he  d^eated  after  a 
most  obstinate  battle ;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apulians  near  Bene- 
ventum  on  their  march  to  jom  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  also.  The  Samnites 
then  acted  on  the  defensire,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
waste  without  opposition.  Both  of  the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it 
is  said,  for  five  months,*"  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that  Decius  waa  recorded  to  have  en- 
camped his  l^ons  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  as  many  as  eighty- 
six.  But  the  Samnites  must  have  driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountiun  pastures, 
and  many  of  these  were  .so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced  round  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force  could  have  defended  them  with  success 
against  an  army.  The  low  country,*^  however,  was  no  doubt  grievously  wasted, 
and  the  Romans  must  have  found  plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  returned  to  Rome  to  hdd 
the  comitia ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Sammum^  for  six  months  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  Samnite  mfluence  in  Lucania  and  Apa- 
lia  was  completely  overthrown,  and  both  those  countries  returned  ^^_^^ 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristocratical  party  was  oi  wrw^d totiMRM^ 
itself  eager  to  re-establish  this  connection ;  and  the  presence  of 
two  Roman  armies,  and  the  inability  of  the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field  against 
them,  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  popular  party /^  and  changed  accor£ngly 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  now  too,  it  seems,  thai 
L.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  had  so  great  a  share  in 
'^r  the  revolution  in  Lucania,  as  to  be  able  to  boast,  in  the  words  of  his 

X.  14.     **  FabiuB  .  .  .  Sdpionem  "  Livy,  X.  14. 

vstatoB  prinuB  legionia  sabtrahere  ...  "*  livy,  X.  16.  The  cironmstantial  stateiftent 

of  the  Dumber  of  encampmentB  m  this  oampaign 
.  X.  14.    The  reacUn^  in  the  modem  deserves  credit ;  and  the  account  of  Fabias' 
•f  livy  is  "  M.  Fulviam  et  M.  Vale-  victory  is  moderate  and  probable. 
It  most  of  the  HSS.  read  "  Maximum  *  In  the  former  war  the  consuls  of  the  year 
. , ' '  and  Niebuhr  observes  that  Mazimus  448  had  ravaged  Samnium  during  five  months, 
iniame  of  the  Fulvian  &mily,  as  appears  burning  all  the  scattered  houses,  and  destroy- 
Fast!  Capitolini.    It  is  probable  that  ing  the  fruit-trees.   Biodorus,  XX.  80.   But  no 
try  tribunes  here  sjwken  of  were  the  enemy  could  have  penetrated  within  the  rodr^ 
itively  of  Cn.  Fulvius  and  of  M.  Vfr-  walls  of  the  Matese,  and  many  other  spots  must 
>  hod  been  consuls  in  454  and  456.  have  been  equaUy  secure, 
t  Nepete  et  Faleriis  legati^  ^  Livy,  X.  16. 

jnmm  populorum  de  petendi  *^  *^  Lueanorum  seditiones  a  plebeiis  et  agen- 

^,  X.  14.    This  perpetual  tibus  duclbus  ortas  summi  opUmatium  volnn- 

Etruscan  counsels  arose  no  tate  per  Q.  Fabium  proconsulem,  missum  eo 

anced  state  of  their  domestic  cum  vetere  exerdtu,  oompresserat.'* — ^V[j  ^ 

fioolty  arose  in  obtaining  the  18.     Nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  Apuliana 

the  Gauls,  the  Cilnii  of  Arre-  after  their  defeat  at  Beneventum :  but  as  they 

lends  of  the  Roman  conneo-  do  not  appear  afaln  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 

le  danger  of  opposing  Borne  it  is  prooable  that  they  followed  the  example  or 

d  would  advise  delay:  and  the  Lucanians,  and  returned  in  this  winter  to 

.as,  counterfeiting  pruoenoe,  their  old  connection  with  Borne, 
empted  to  listen  to  tnem. 
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epiti^li,  thai  be  had  **  suMned  all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages.**  The  bos- 
teges  would  be  demanded  from  the  principal  families  of  the  popular  or  Samnite 
party,  as  a  security  that  they  should  not  agaan  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt 
nom  Rome. 

Thus  having  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Samnium  without 
wiMvMt  of  iiM  WW  ift  reaiatance  during  several  months,  and  having  succeeded  apparent- 
'*'''^,  ly,  through  the-  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  in 

separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Romans  thought  that  their  work  was 
done ;  the  two  proconsular  armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
eonsids  of  the  year,  L.  Volumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  having  hitherto  re- 
BUdned  quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  with  their  newly  raised  legions* 
bto  Bamnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  fintU  submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But 
aearcely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  the  cities  of  Etru- 
ria were  in  arms,^  that  several  of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  them;  that  they 
were  engaging  Uie  services  of  a  lax^  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries;  and  that  a 
Samnita  general,  with  a  Samnite  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  enemies, 
to  oonent  their  umon,  and  to  breathe  into  theur  counsds  a  new  spirit  of  decbion 
and  ener^. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes, 
when  Philip  had  occupied  Elatea.    Triumphing  alike  over  all  old 


SfiKirirt^^^^'SM  prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  orator,  almost  in 
wwacyastftom.  ^^  ygyy  prescBce  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  Macedoman  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  heir  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demosthenes  in  ^lory,  yet  not  mferior  to  it  in  vig- 
orous resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Sammte  general,  Gellius  Egnatius,  into 
Etruria,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  <?  the  Etrus- 
eana  to  a  sealous  co-operation  against  Rome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
proconsuls  had  left  Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken  the  field,  he 
narlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  IJmbria,  and  from 
thence  crceabg  the  Tiber,  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to 
renew  the  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian  states  and  an  army 
of  Gauls  were  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  the  senate  sent 
ThitdeMiDidga.  Both  ordcrs  to  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.  Appius, 
CS!to?^^(£ta!!  ynf^  the  first  and  fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was 
**''*-  probably  on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Samnium, 

by  the  Latin  roieul  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into 
Etruria  more  readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  by 
the  Appian  Road  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Campania. 
Appius  hastened  mto  Etruria,^  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  at  first 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Rome :  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Volumnius  was  obUged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium also,  and  hasten  to  join  his  colleague.    No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  of 


n 


Tht  tcoounts  which  Livy  followed  repr^-  ported  that  Appias  GUadiaB  and  yolnmnins 

sent  the  prooonsuls  as  being  still  in  Samnium  ooth  carried  on  war  in  Samnium  (Iiv;f ,  X.  17,  ad 

when  the  new  consuls  took  the  field.  X.  18.  flnem) ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  as  Niebnhr  remarks. 

But  Niebuhr  observes  that  his  narrative  con-  that  four  armies  should  nave  been  employed 

tradiots  itself,  for  the  legions  raised  by  the  con-  before  the  war  broke  out  in  Etruria.  and  that 

suls  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  ^e  let,  two  of  them  should  then  have  been  (usbaoded, 

Sd,  -  Sd,  and  ith.  as  usual ;  whereas,  had  two  just  when  their  services  were  most  needihL 

consular  armies  been  under  arms  at  that  time,  ^  Livy,  X.  18. 

the  new  legions  must  have  been  the  6th.  6th,  **  livy,  X.  IS. 
yth,  and  9t£.   Besides,  some  of  the  annaia  rs- 
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Borne  thus  iomplojed  m  Etrurifi.  Ihan  the  Samoites  took  the  field  with  the  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  into  Canorpania*^ 
There  they  laid  waste  not  only  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlementa  in  the  FAlemiaa  district,  and  com* 
posed  the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gellius  Egnatius  had  thus  completely  attamed  its  object ;  8am- 
niam  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actoai  j^i^^  ^  i 
territory  of  Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change  was  SfSJ^ft 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors;  the  Roman  government  miered  ••*^»"* 
all  le^al  business  to  be  suspended,*  and  troops  to  •  be  raised  for  the  defenee  of 
the  city ;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  free-born  eon* 
mons  of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergenoy. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronins 
Sophus,  the  prsBtor.  Meanwhile  L.  Yolumnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
mvasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Etmria  to  his  own  provmoe. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  junction  for  a  time  had  revived  the  Roman  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed  the  account  ffiven  by  lAfj 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  but  that  some  > 
advantages  were  gained^'  which  saved  Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  daneer  called  bi«i 
into  Campania.  Yolumnius  marched  ^th  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reaeh- 
ing  the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat  into  their  own 
coimtry,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  them  witih 
considerable  loss,*  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  spoil  which  they  were 
carrying  with  them.  This  gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans ; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
eighteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the 
favor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonwealth  under  his  auspices. 

Still,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Falemian  district  from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  re- 
solved that  two  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  ST^mSTmS^ 
Mintumse*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Sinuessa,  Su  ^  S^'modI 
on  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  running  to  the  Liris  from  *^ 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.  But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  considered  so 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  As  the  consuUu*  elections  drew 
near,  L.  Yolumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office 
of  consul.  He  again  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,'  that 
P.  Decius  might  be  his  colleague ;  and  Decius  was  aoeordingly  elected  consul 
'with  him.*^  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in  Etruria,  was  ap« 
pointed  praetor,  and  L.  Yolumnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  year 
as  proconsul.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in  his  last  con- 
sulship, Cn.  Fulvius,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  466,  and  had  eonduoted 
the  first  campaign  of  this  war  in  Samnium,  together  with  L.  Postomius  Megel- 

^  Xivy,  X.  SO.  that  Appiiu  repnlBed  the  enemy  and  Mved  his 

^  LivY,  X.  21.  own  army,  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  h« 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Aptdas  vowed  won  a  decided  yiotorv.    We  have  only  to  Tt* 

to  build  a  temple  to  BeUona,  if  the  goddess  member  Corona  and  Albnhera. 

-wonld  grant  him  viotoiy ;  and  this  temple  was  ^  Livy,  X.  20,  21. 

afterwards  boilt    See  OrelU,  Insdipt.  Ijatinar.  ^  Ijvy,  X.  21. 

CoUecC  No.  589.  TUa  may  be  takenas  evidenoe  "*  livy,  X  22-26. 
22 
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lus,  were  appointed  abo  t6  eominaiids  in  this  great  campa^^n,  with  the  title  of 
prapnBkMra. 

The  anxietj  oecanoned  by  the  impending  contest  may  be  measured  by  the 
A.  V  c  459  B  c  pc^<^^>^  accounts  of  prodiffies  and  their  expiations  which  were 
S  tiMSrS^"!^  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  year.  From  the  altai''  of  the 
^to  WW.  ^jjjpi^  ^f  ^jj^  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  three  successive 
days,  so  said  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milk.  The 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-offerings  for  yictory 
should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  the  favors  of  the  gods  would  not 
be  uomixed ;  for  honey  was  the  memcine  of  the  sick,  and  foresnowed  a  heavy 
visitatioa  of  sickness :  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  com  had  failed  them,  and 
was  the  eiga  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  conmrm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solemn  prayers*  were  ordered  to  be 
offered  during  two  whole  days ;  and  frankincense  and  wine  were  furnished  to 
every  one  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and  un- 


The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  office  about  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and 

A  ciMdhahttra.  **  ^®  ^^^^  ^**  ^^^  *^^^  ^°  ^®  Apennines,  the  Gauls  could 
riP'wiBtarmKW  not  yet  take  the  field  to  march  into  Etruria,  and  the  campaign 
would  not  be  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceedinglyperilous ;  and  he  himself,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Aa- 
oordingly,  Fabius  himself,  having  raised"  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  eaget  to  serve  under  so  renowned  a 
general,  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busily  employed 
m  streu^^ening  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  ana  the  soldiers  from  thus  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their 
general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications ;  and  having  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kept  it  continually 
m  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then  stationed  one  division**  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Bomans,  to  observe  the 
pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  La  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Nocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;  while  Fabius  himself  returned  to 
Rome  to  concert  measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies'*  were  destined  to  take  the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 
rMCMof  fiM  rmuim  ^™*"*  legions,  and  an  unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry; 
MiUMjr^auto*wi|ioy.  togcthcr  with  500  Campanian  cavaliy,  and  a  force  of  allies  still 
vvQptiB  QM.  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^£  ^^  Romans  themselves.  Amongst  the  allies 
were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians**  and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Marsians,  Pe]%nians,  Marrucinians,  and  Vestinians,  as  well  as  the  contingents  of 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of 
the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  l)e  spared  from  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  employed, 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  m  Urabria. 

Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  to  take  the  field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  legpons, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Samnium" 


**  Zonans,  Vm.  1.  "*  The  Laoaniami  are  mentioned  m 

*  Livy,  X.  28.  the  regolar  aUke  of  the  Roaume,  and  qn 

"  livT,  X.  25.  within  the  oonanla'  oamp,  in  the  year 

^  livy,  X.  25.  diatdj  fdlowing.-6ee  Uyj,  X  88. 
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under  L.  VoIumiHiiB  as  proconsul.  A  third  army,  under  On.  Fulvius  as  pro- 
prsBtor,"  was  tq  be  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  the  Falisoan  territory,  at  once  to  de» 
fend  the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  presenre  the  communications  of  the  main  army 
with  Rome ;  and  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L. 
PoBtumius  Megellus,**  also  proprsetor,  was  to  be  encamped  in  the  YatiGan  dis* 
triet,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is  clear  and  perfectly  credible ; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
bers,  movements,  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  Etruscans  JjJJJJi,^^  ^*^ 
and  Samnites  did  not  crush  Scipio*s  army,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Oauls,  We  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles 
again  paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last  the 
Oaula  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  to  act  in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  anny^  was  at* 
tacked  by  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  witMa 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  l^e 
field,  and  first  acquiunted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hangmg  round 
the  necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all 
that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  ^.  .. 
battle  at  Sentinum  is  a  total  blank ;  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  as  a  M>Mi«v«uMir«n£ 
country  travelled  over  during  the  night;  we  were  in  one  sort  of  i>i»i«ir|>ybdito*iki 
scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  this  morning ;  ^*^""'***" 
each  is  distinct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  them.  Ear- 
nestly must  Gellius  Egnatius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  m  the 
plains  of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had  beran  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their 
whole  force  was  united,  the  ground  was  favorable;  nothing  coidd  be  gained, 
and  every  thing  would  be  haiarded  by  delay.  But  whether  the  fault  rested 
once  agaii  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  whether  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment,  we 
know  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  proprsetors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mius,  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the  tidings  of  this 
movement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites, indignant  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
themselves  but  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  their  hopes  of  a 
victorious  march  upon  Rome. 

The  Romans  pursued  them  instantly,  with  two  consular  armies  certunly,  and 
with  the  wreck  of  L.  Scipio's  division;  perhaps  also  with  the  n«  roimm  iboov 
two  legions  of  L.  Volumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from  SS'aisIS&Sir'*" 
Samnium.  They  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  Sentinum,  an  Umbrian 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,**  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a 

"  livy.  X.  S7.  from  Anoona  to  Borne  orosfles  the  ApemuaM 

••  Livy,  X,  27.  to  descend  npon  Foligno. 

*"  LivV,  X.  26.  Polybins,  II.  19.    We  leam  *>  The  anmettt  Senanmn  stood  <mr>T  near  ihs 

ihim  FoljbitiBy  that  tiie  Siuiiiiites  were  ensaged  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Sassofemio,  as  i% 

in  this  action  as  well  as  the  Oanls,  and  that  it  known  by  inscriptions  which  have  been  die- 

was  not  a  snitirise,  bat  a  regular  battle,  vo^if-  covered  there.    See  Orelli,  Kos.  8861  and  494S. 

turn  *Tt0ftmlott.    It  was  fonght  in  the  country  of  But  I  liave  no  good  infonnation  as  to  the  da* 

the  Camertians,  or  people  of  Camerinsm,  per-  tails  of  the  topography, 
hape  near  the  point  where  the  modern  road 
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small  yalley  irMoh  rum  down  into  the  larger  yalley  of  the  Mm  or  Eono^  and 
not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mountains.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
yet  fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatius  knew 
enough  of  the  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon 
be  Ured  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  march 
from  Samnium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fur  field ;  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  Gellius 
Egnatius  and  his  Samnites  ;^  P.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls. 
If  L.  Yolumnius  was  present  with  the  lemons  from  Samnium,  he  probably,  like 
Cn.  Servilius  at  Cannae,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army ;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  very  eve  of  battle, 
A  ft»f«nM«  onm  «».  &  hiud,"  sfud  tho  Romau  story,  came  running  down  from  the 
•MnfMfh«RouM.  mountains  between  the  two  opposing  lines,  with  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gave 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city ;  and 
whose  image  they  had  only  in  the  preceding  yeai^  set  up  beneath  that  veiy 
sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle.  "  See,''  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  ''  Diana's  sacred  hind  has  been 
slain  by  the  barbarians,  and  will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ;  while  the 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  ^ives  us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids 
us  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinus,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldiery, 
as  encouraged  by  a  sign  from  the  gods,  rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are 
BtMkQfSMihm.  Wended  strangely  with*  the  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the 
general  narrative.  YHien  the  armies  closed,*"  the  Roman  left 
wing  stn^gled  vigorously  against  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gauls.  Twice,  it  is  said,  did  the  Roman  and  Campanian  cavalry  charge  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
unwonted  appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fled  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  mav  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Csesar's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
midable, could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  British  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Caesar,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 

The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  infantry ;  the  first  line  of  the 
r.DMi«id«««(Mian.  legions  was  broken,  and  tiie  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
wiftodwuu  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantry.     Decius  strove  in 

Tain  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone  was  left  by  which  he  might 
yet  serve  .his  countiy ;  he  bethought  him  of  ms  father  at  the  battle  by  Vesuvius, 
and  calling  to  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  pontifices  who  attended  hhn  in  the  field,  he 
desired  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  for  self-devotion.    Then,  in  the  same 

•Iivy,X.W.  ••Iivy,X.28. 

•Llvy,X.8r.  •  livy,  X,  27,  M. 
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dress,  and  with  all  the  same  ceremonies,  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of 
words  which  had  heen  uttered  bj  hb  father,  and  devotiiu^  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontifez  M.  Livius**  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  n«  omis  mM  «b- 
foUow  the  new  general.  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his  •*■•^• 
colleague,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his 
fud,  with  reinforcements  drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Bomans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Decius'  death  encouraged  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened ;  they 
ffathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbroken  and  unaa« 
sailed ;  till  the  Romans  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  m  the  action,  and  with  these  missiles  endeavored  to  ^ear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  they  inflict^  no  wound ;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  as  firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep  under  the  hail  of  the  English 
arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  efibrts  of  the  left  wmg  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victory. 

Meanwhile,  Fabius,*^  on  the  right,  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  finding  that  his  infantry  could  not  break  them,  at  ^_^^  ^^^^  ^ 
last  succeeded  in  charging  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the  g^jg  *^k**Jr^ 
same  moment  bringing  all  his  reserves  of  infantry  into  action,  he  **j^  g«;^^!£7 
assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the  victory.  The  Samnitea 
fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  main* 
taining  their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
cavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear ; 
while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Samnites,  and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory ;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  commander,  Gel- 
lias  Egnatius,  fell.  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  kft  th»  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately 
began  their  retreat  to  their  own  coimtry. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle"  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 

25,000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners:  their  own  they  make  to  have  ^ ^^^^ 

amounted  to  8200  killed ;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  num-  ^ 
ber  of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1200  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
wing,  while  in  the  army  of  Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter m  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  Ime  of  battle  was  broken ;  and 
the  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  army^  is  therefore  such  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile,  Cn.  Fulvius"  had,  according  to  his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
Etruria;  and  had  not  only  laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  country,  Oiwrti«taih«k, 
but  had  defeated  in  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities 
of  Perusia  and  Clusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

*  livy,  X.  89.  DiodoruB,  XXI.  Tng.  Hoeschel.  p.  480.    Dnrls 
**  lAvjf  X.  29.                                                  snppoeed  that  the  Stmsouifl  were  engaged  in 

*  livy,  X.  29.  DnriB  of  SamCML  a  contem-  the  battle;  and  Bome  of  the  Bomaa  writers  gave 
poraiy  writer,  but  whose  infonxuition  of  these  the  same  account,  and  made  the  allied  army  to 
•ve&ta  eoold  oome  only  ftt>m  common  report,  consist  of  a  million  of  men.-^ee  Niebohr,  VoL 
and  who  delighted  to  exaggerate  the  disasters  III.,  note  647. 

of  the  Gauls,  related  that  in  the  Gaulish  and       *  livy,  X.  80. 
Bamnite  anny  100,000  men  had  Men.— See 
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li  »  qaiie  pkun  ihatrthe  JBtnwoaiiB  ware  at  this  tma  suffering  tbe  foil  ev3  ot 

distracted  counsels,  and  that  thej  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for  war. 
What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium,  of  Volaterrse,  of  Rnsselle,  o£  Cor- 
tona,  and  of  Yulsinii,  when  Clusium  and  Pemsia  were  left  to  resist  the  Bomaa 
faiTasion  alone  ? 

The  body  of  Decius'*^  was  fonnd  under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Ganls,  and  honor- 
Tm^rwiciDedvM.  ^^^  buricd.  Fabius  celebrated  his  funerali  and  pronounced  his 
"°*  "^       funeral  oration ;  a  fit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his  ool* 

league  in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship ;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  excellence*  He  had  proved  his  skill  and  cour- 
age in  wart  vid  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  peace ;  ana  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfisn  jealousy  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship^  and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his 
eountry's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Austerhta  of  the  third  Samnite 
Th«  omi.  ewBot  iM  ^^*  ^^  **  ^^^  *^""*  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
Mf»>4  tojm  apd*  tie  of  AusterUtz  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit^  so  neither  was  the  coali- 
tion against  Borne  dissolved  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentinum. 
The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  th^  defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  But  even  Etruria 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest. 

Tet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  their  victory.  The  armies 
TriiiiinkafFahiiif.  ^  ^^®  propwBtors,  Cu.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled 
to  Rome^^  and  disbanded ;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etruria  with 
his  ccHisular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  fresh  advantages  over  the 
Perusians,  who  eloae  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  on  the  4ih  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late  coalition,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Samnites ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  commemo* 
rated  the  death  of  DeeioB  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  general's  safe  and 
victorious  return..  It  is  mentioned^^  that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  the  late  battle,  eighty-two  ases,  and  a  coat,  and  military  cloak;  "rewaraa»" 
says  Livy,  sadly  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  por* 
tioned  out  amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus,  "  which  the  soldiers  of  those  tunes 
did  not  think  despicable." 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,""  still,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  5000  men,  made 
Tk.  Bumito  Mm  *^  ^^^  unhurt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 
ftiMM ill  w«7  taSto  tians  and  Yestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 
"^  nium  throufirh  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  by  Sulmo  and  the 

Five-mile  plain  to  the  vafley  of  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  The  Pelignians,  more 
sealous  in  the  auarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Samnites,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  suffered  from  Samnite  incursions,  endeavored  to 
jcut.off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  th'is  new 
enemy,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety. 

^  Livy,  X.  29.  triumph,  whereas  Uyy  makes  him  march  haek 

"  This  appears  fh>m  the  dronmstance  that    toEtnuiA  after  his  triumph.    Bat,aal¥i«biihr 
Fablos  maroned  into  Etniria  and  engaged  the    savs,  his  army  would  be  cusbanded  as  a  matter 


Perosians ;  which  shows  that  On.  Fulvias  must  of  ooorse  after  his  triumph,  and  the  Fasti  Cap 

httve  ahneadj  been  reoalled,  and  also  because  pitolini  say  that  he  triumphed  over  the  JEtrvs- 

App.  Claudius,  the  pnetor,  was  ordered  to  sup-  cans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  andOftula ;  which 

p(»t  L.  Volumnitts  in  Samnium  with  the  r^  he  oonld  not  have  done  had  he  only  triumphed 

mains  of  the  axmy  of  Beoius:  had  the  propne-  for  his  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  Etruscans 

tor's  annies  been  still  embodied,  one  of  tnem  were  engaged  there, 

would  probably  have  been  employed  on  that  "  Livy,  A.  80. 

service.    I  have  followed  Niebuhr  in  placin/|r  ^*  I^^«  ^  80. 
¥alnus'  victories  over  the  Perusians  beiore  his 


It  is  manifeBt  that  during  tfaiB  yew  flMHnimn  enjoyed  a  oompleie  reepite  JPvom 
invasioii ;  and  that  L.  Yolamniiia,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  opmtioM  i.  smbi. 
not  called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  UmlNria»  was  not  a  ta^uS!^!^!!!^'^ 
match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refose  in  the  Matese  ia  en* 
titled  to  no  credit  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Uiat  the  Samnites  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  two  different  directions;^  that  one  army  de- 
scended into  the  districts  of  FormiiB  and  Vescia,  and  another  laid  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Yultumus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Oampania. 
After  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  lemons  of  Decios  were  recoiled  from  Straria^ 
and  pat  under  the  command  of  Appms  Claudius,  the  pnetor,  and  he  and  L.  Yo* 
Inmnius,  acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  But  as  the  EStruscans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraged,  and  tmsted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Sentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  in  such  confusion  that  it 
ia  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  L.  Postumfais  Megellus,  one  a.  u.  a  4<o.  a.  o 
of  the  propnators  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consd,  and  M.  tS;  Ro^'^KiA 
AtiliusReffnlus  was  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war  was  again  trans-  ■'▼•Bt"!**^^- 
ferred  to  Apulia,*'  where  the  Samnites,  well  understanding  the  imiXNrtance  of  act- 
ing  on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  Lnceria.  Here  there  was  fought  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that  the  oonsoJ 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  were  saved  from 
total  rout  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  Interam- 
na,**  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  save  that  country  from  the  ravaffes  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His  coUeague  had  been 
recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in  the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Eltmria ;  and 
this  he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts,  with  such  success,"  that  Yulsinii, 
Perusia,  and  Arretitmi  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years.  But 
which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  Laceria»  and  which  had  marched  into  Etruria, 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously.^*  Some  acoounta 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  ;^*  but  most  said  that  only  one 
obtained  that  honor,  and  again  they  did  not  agree  in  determining  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in  this  year,  except,  perhaps* 
over  the  ever-restless  but  ever-vacillating  and  <uvided  Etruscans.  The  Samnites^ 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once  agtun. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  on  the  side  of  the 
Bomaos  ;  but  its  history  is  still  uaoertain  in  the  details,  and  much  j^.  xj.  c  m.  a.  a 
of  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplioalila.  The  SLJ^or? 
consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  thc^  Papirius  who  had  ^'^^t- 

**  LiT^,  X.  81.    He  desoribes  the  scene  of  the  zuurative  of  this  war  seems  to  have  depended 

Bamnite  inroad  in  these  words/Mn^ffisemmnm  chiefly  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Fabian  fkmilyv 

qniniM  Vnltiumo  adjacent  flnininL"    The  word  and  to  have  become  vnoertain  where  they  fldm 

whioh,  in  the  modem  editiona  of  Livr,  ia  printed  him,  did  not  yentore  to  saj  which  it  was.— 8ee 

■a  '*  JSseminam'*  varies,  however,  m  the  MSS.  Livy,  X.  87. 

greatly.    iBsemlA.  in  Samninm,  seems  out  of  ^  Fasti  Capitolinl.~Livy  says  that  AtiHiis 

the  question,  for  it  waa  only  in  the  beginning  did  not  triumph,  bat  thatPoetomiiia  did^  by  his 

of  the  first  Panic  war  that  the  Bomans  planted  own  aathority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  sen- 

a  colony  there ;  unless  we  suppose  that  portiona  ate.    But  this  story  is  referred  by  IMonyslus  to 

o#  its  domain  had  already  been  ceded  to  the  Bo-  Postumiua'  third  consulship  three  years  after- 

i  in-  ttie  aecond  Samnite  war,  which,  how-  wards ;  and  CHaudiua  said  that  Poatumiua  nev« 


ever,  considering  how  deep  the  city  Ilea  In  the  triumphed  at  aU.    It  does  not  araear  that  the 

heart  of  Samnium,  seems  improbable.  narrative  of  Fabius  gave  a  triumpn  to  either  of 

»  Livy,  X.  86.  them.— Livy,  X.  87. 

^  Livy,  X.  86.  Orosius*  description  of  the  events  of  thia 

^  Livy,  X.  87.  year  ia  fur  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the 

**  Livy  says  that  Atilina  fought  at  Luceria^  account  of  Livy.    "Seouitur  annua  quo  Bo- 

and  Poatumiua  marched  into  Etruria.    Clan-  mani  instaurato  a  Sammtibus  hello  vioti  raa^ 

dine  Quadiigariua,  aa  quoted  by  Livy,  main-  atqoa  in  oaatn  Aigemnt."    III.  SS. 

tainad  exactly  the  contnuy;  andFabiua,  whose 
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been  so  famous  hi  the  second  Sanmite  war,  and  fip.  Carvilius  Maximns.  Car- 
vilius  took  the  ccMnnumd'*  of  the  armj  which  had  wintered  near  Interamna,  on 
the  liris ;  Papirins  commanded  two  new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  invade  Samniom. 

The  Samnites,  on  their  part,  are  said  to  have  raised  an  utny  with  nnusiial 
DMMHto  fMoiotiaB  Of  c<^i%>  <u^<i  to  have  bound  their  soldiers  bj  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
^BMnitM.  taken  amidst  the  most  mjsterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 

they  would  either  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes  on  their  helmets,  imd  with  coats  of  white 
linen,  exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Papiiios,  the 
father  of  the  present  consul,  was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them  ;  and  the 
repetition  of  uiese  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites  now  made  the  Romans,  for 
the  omen's  sake,  appoint  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul ;  as  if  the  Pa^ 
piiian  family**  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  desper- 
ate efforts  of  their  Samnite  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etruiia,  and  the  knowledge, 
TwynuiDtiitiriudd  ^^^^^^^^>  ^^^  ^^^7  ^ould  have  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 
?3^«oaBtr/'^  the  Romc,  which  led  the  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 
ments to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  from 
their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive ;  for  the  first  operations  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amitemum,**  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
country  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  o^tinately 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Volscian  dties  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
,    Buaded  to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania  to  ravage  the  territory**  of  the 

«     cmmAMk  ^"^^^^  *°^  t^®*'  allies  on  the  Liris  and  Vultumus,  whilst  another 

******  '  was  kept  in  Sapmium  for  home  defence ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  to 

the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 

of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to  make  up 

for  their  inferiority  in  stren^h  and  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consuls**  having  jointly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 
Both  um  Boom  eon.  ^  ^D^i'  Samuium.  The  seat  of  war  lav  apparently  in  the  country 
$i!!Sl!«%^  of  ^^^  Pentrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese :  Carvilius 
fl?tkeiitfM8.  IjiJ^j  gjggg  ^  Cominium:   Papirius,  after  having  taken  Duronia, 

marched  against  Aquuonia,  where  the  Samnite  army  was  stationed ;  all  these 
three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  ooaelude  that  they  lay  cm 
the  north,  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to 
Bovianjun,  the  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces ;  and  eight  thousand  men 
were  detached  from  the  army  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Cominium.  A  deserter 
^  acquainted  Papirius  with  this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  their  force  to  be  thus  untimely  weakened.  The  auspices  had  beai 
reported  to  be  most  favorable ;  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 
to  the  consul,  "  that  some  of  the  com  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground."^ 
This  was  the  best  possible  omen ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

*  livyi  X.  89.  pascontar  (aves)  neoewe  est  alif  aid  ox  ore  oa- 
^  livy,  X.  S8,  89.  dere  et  terrain  pavire,  terripaviuni  prixno,  post 
■  livy,  X.  89.  tenipadiam  diotam  est:  hoc  quidem  jam  tii- 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  podiam  dioittur.  Quum  iffitar  of&  ceddit  ex 
**  livy.  X.  89.  ore  pnlli,  tarn  anspicanti  trrpndinm  solistimimi 

*  **  Pailarias  aaBpidum  menthi  aitfos  tripn-    nontiaiit.*'— Cicero,  de  Divuiat.  II.  84. 
diam  Bolistimiuii**'— livyi  X.  40.   '*  Quia  quum 
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keeper  had  made  a  fisdae  report.  **  Some  of  Ub  comrades  have  declared  the  truth/' 
said  the  young  man :  "and  far  from  eatinfir  eagerly,  the  fowls  woold  not  touch 
thdr  food  at  all"  "Thou  haat  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this/'  re- 
plied his  uncle,  "  hut  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  nas  belied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port .to  me  is,  that  the  omens  are  most  favorable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith  give 
the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  yon  see/'  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
by,  "  that  thia  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions." 
Eire  the  battle-cry  was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guilty 
keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  fate  was  instantly  reported  to  the  consul.  **  The 
gods,"  he  exclaimed, ''  are  amongst  us ;  their  vengeance  has  fallen  on  the  guilty." 
While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heiffd  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
ciy.  ''  Never  ^id  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
ezckiimed  the  consul,  and  forthwith  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  Roman  battle* 
cry  arose  loud  and  joyful. 

The  Samnites  met  their  enemies  bravely  ;**  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
ibey  had  been  pledged  gave  them  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  yietory  i>iM4  vr  l. 
ful  courage ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer,  'h"***^ 
On  the  I&man  side,  the  consul's  blunt  humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  hia 
father,  spread  confidence  all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  other 
gexiersb  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whose  aid  they 
sought,  if  he  would  grant  them  victory,  Papirius  called  aloud  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious, "  Ah,  Jupiter,''  if  the  enemy  are  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  uiee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plain."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit ;  they  mark  superstition  or  fanaticnm 
quite  as  much  as  unoelief ;  nor  would  the  consul's  language  shock  those  who 
heard  it,  bi^t  rather  assure  them  that  he  spoke  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard 
with  favor  by  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  an  mdulffed  servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  paVt  of  a 
general ;  he  is  said  to  have  practised  the  tnck  which  was  so  successful  at  Ban- 
nockburn ;"  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
'  peared  in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Sammtes ;  the  news 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  colleague, 
and  a  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  fled 
ttther  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  Aquilonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  contain- 
ing all  the  chiefs  and  the  nob^y  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
f^cives,  and  escaped  to  Bovianum. 

The  Romans?  followed  up  their. victory,  and  stovmed-  the  Samwte  oamp,  and 
aeafed  the  -walls  of  Aquilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  n„jn,„„  or  sp.  cw- 
during  the  night.  Carvilius  meanwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  ^'"^ 
while  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  armv  when 
Papirius  began  his  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  dav  in  marching  backwards 
ana  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action.  These  soldiers, 
however,  havine  halted  during  the  night  in  the  neifi^hborhood  of  Aquilonia,  pur- 
sued then:  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  triflmc;  loss  efiected  their  retreat 
to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  common  raUying  pomt. 

Both  Aquilonia*^  and  Oominium  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  were  4hen  set  on  fire.     It  was  late  m  the  season,  (a 
eireomstance  which  shows  how  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these  s— rftejowMja  tu 
wars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the  field,  wished  '^'^    ^'"'^ 

"  LivT,  X.  41.  the  older  Latin,  was  merely  "  wine."  See  PUnr, 

^  '<  Vovent  Jovi  Viotori,  ai  legionea  hoefciam    Hfst.  Natnr.  ztv.  18,  §  90,  Ed.  6il%. 
fddisaet,  pooilliim  mulu  prinsqaam  temetnm       "*  U^y*  X.  40, 41. 


biberet  eeae  factnrum.''  JUvy,  X.  42.  Hoi-  •  livy,  X.  41-48. 
Bum  was  "  honeyed  wine,"  a  favorite  beyen«e  ""  "  -^  -  -  — 
of  tha  Bomana  in  the  early  timaa ;  tematiun,  m 
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to  follow  up  their  blow,  and  to  attack  the  sev^nl  SMmiite  cities ;  a  semee  moat 
welcome  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder.  Bernamnn, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  furtfaer 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Matese.  Here  Papirius  laid  siege  to  SaBpinum,  a  place  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tamarus,  near  the  modem  road  from  Benevento  to  Campobasso,  the  capi- 
tal of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the  M8S.  of  livy, 
Yella,  Velia,  or  Yolana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes**  were  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  joy  ; 
8^ckr«aiMiil«mll•d  Ai^d  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days ;  the  longest  period 
MdiMitimtoEiniria.  ^f  p^feUc  rcjoickigs  for  victory  which  has  been  hitherto  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  there  came  complainCs 
from  the  Roman  allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
the  people  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans  were  agam  in  arms,  and  thut  the  Fa- 
liscans,  hitherto  the  aUies  of  Rome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these  movements  in  Etruria ;  or  to  decide  whether 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
consuls  in  Samnium,  or  whether  the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  th^  victories 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  det^tnine  by  lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  Etm- 
ria ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were  glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause the  cold  of  Samnium  was  becoming  intolerable  ;  but  they  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder  of  the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won ;  and 
though  Oarvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius, on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  Ssepinum ;  the  Samnites 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to  form  the  «ege  of  the 
place;  and  their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were 
overpowered,  and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  unpracticaUe,  and  Papuius  having,  as  we  may  suppose,' 
burnt  Ssepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria"  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
Trinpkiof  batb  tm-  i^m  and  some  small  mountain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fa- 
"^  liscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 

ases,  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army.  Bolh  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumpn  ;**  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  sflver  was 
brought  home  by  Pa|nriua,  and  paid  hy  him  into  the  treasury,  his  victorious 
soldiers  receiving  nothmg.  Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure ;  bat  be 
divided  a  part  of  it  amongst  his  troops,  and  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  the  Faliscans ;  so  that  the  ungraeious 
conduct  ci  Papuius  was  doubly  odious, — for  his  soldiers  received  nothing  from 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  wiui  their 

Cy ;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  no  relief  horn  the 
rdens  of  war.  The  captured  arms**  were  so  numerous,  that  the  allies  and 
colonies  of  Rome  received  a  large  share  to  ornament  their  own  cities ;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius^  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitotine  Hill  at  Rome,  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  oi  the  momt- 
atn  of  Alba ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  Engliah  miles. 

^  livy,  X.  45.  amoimted  to  1880  lbs. ;  the  cepper  mon^  whicA 

^  livy,  X.  46.  had  been  obtained  by  the  nnsom  or  safe  of  the 

"  Carvilina  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  Jano-  piteonen,  amonntea  to  2,088,000  asee  of  ihll 

aiy,  and  Papirina  on  the  18th  of  Februaiy.  freight,  tnat  ia,  to  ao  many  t>0Qndi^  weight  of 

Faati  GapitohnL    The  weight  of  ailver  taken  oopper. 

from  the  templea  and  honaea  of  the  aeveral       ^  Dvy,  X.  46.  

dtimi  of  Bamniun  whioh  had  been  oaptnied  **  FUny,  Hiat. Ifat  XXXIV.  |48|Bd. BOVg. 
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After  such  an  iisve  of  ih»  cftmpa^  we  read  with  aBtoiushmeiKt  that  i^apirins 
led  back  his  army  to  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesaia,"  be-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
canae  that  country  waa  still  infested  by  the  incursiois  of  the  Sam-  mm*i  um  s^mmtSZ^ 
nites.  And  in  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  long  mterval,  C. 
Ponthis  of  Teleaia  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Samnite  armies ;  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  agun  yiotozious.  Austria  lost  five  annies  in  the 
campaign  of  1796,  before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace;  and  when  the 
French  were  besi^;in^  Cadiz,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Spain  still  contmued  to  resist,  and  the  Guerillas  often  inflicted  defeat  upon 
their  triumphant  enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained  over  Fabius  Gurges 
in  Campania  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car<^ 
viliua,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  either  of  Austria  or  Spain ;  and 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  Yendeans  in  Bretsgne,  when,  after'  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expedition  beyond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Roman  government,  little  apt  to  hold  its  hands  till  the 
work  was  fully  done,  and  havinc  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Etroria,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  consular  army  into  m.  [^^^^J^ 
the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  victories  of  Papirius  and  CMMiLSl^toiafiite 
Carvilius,  instead  of  employing  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again  "^ 
overmnnuig  the  enemy's  countiy.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
severe  visitation  of  pestilence  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Rome  ;**  and  thm  may 
further  ex[4ain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania ;  for  as  such 
disorders  are  generally  more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  in  perfect  health  on 
the  hills  by  Yescia,  while,  had  it  remained  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
lo^ng  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q*  Fabius  Gurges,^  son  of  the 
great  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to* 
wards  the  frontiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herenmus,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  since  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
army ;  wheUier  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  m  the  extreme  danger  of 
his  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it,  or  whethar  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  or  Caudiniana,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
ool^  now,  when  the  Pentrians  were  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold 
then- cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  ])estilanoe  was  at  this  time  making  in  Rome  encouraged 
the  enemy;*  and  C.  Pontius  boldly  invaded  Campania.  Q.  Fa-  g,^^^^,,,^^  ^k. 
bius,  forgetting  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  hunted  ^i^^SSidhf 
lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was  to  conquer  them  .'""*' 
and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 
him,  he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

**  Llvy,  X.  46,                  ^^  paviii^  of  part  of  tlie  Appian  road,  and  of  (ha 

^  livy,  X.  47.    Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  Duilding  ox  several  temples.     But  we  might 

"  livy,  X.  47.     In  the  last  chapter  of  his  eheerrany  resign,  not  the  second  decade  only, 

tenth  book,  Livy  names  the  consols  who  were  bat  the  flnt,  third,  and  fonrth^  in  short,  eveiy 

elected  for  the  year  463,  Q.  Fabius  Gorges,  and  line  of  livy ^s  history  which  we  at  present  poa- 

B.  Jonios  Brutus.    And  here  the  first  decade  sees,  if  we  could  so  purchase  the  recove^  of 

of  liyy ^a  history  ends,  and  as  the  second  de-  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades,  which  contained 

cade  is  lost,  we  ahall  now  be  without  his  assist-  the  histoiy  of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  dvil 

ance  for  the  remainder  of  this  volume.    We  war  ofManus  and  Sylla  which  followed  it.  For 

shoold  be  glad  to  possess  the  eleventh  book,  this  period,  of  which  we  know,  as  it  is,  so  littloi 

which  oQDtained  the  account  of  the  secession  to  livy^s  history  would  have  been  invalnaUe.  Ha 

the  Janiculumand  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  yet  would  have  oeen  writing  of  times  and  evenis 

on  the  whole,  a  careful  study  of  the  ninth  and  sufficiently  near  to  his  own  to  have  been  per- 

tenth  books  will  dispose  us  to  be  more  patient  fbct^  understood  by  him ;  his  sources  of  imbr- 

of  the  loss  of  those  which  followed  them.  How  mation  would  have  been  more  numerous  and 

litUe  does  Uie  tenth  book  tell  us  of  the  internal  less  doubtfhl,  and  then  hia  fur  and  uprig)^ 

state  of  Borne,  how  uncertain  are  its  aocounta  mind,  and  ^e  beauty  of  hia  parrative,  woud 

of  the  several  wars  I    Its  most  valuable  infor-  have  given  oa  a  pi4Store  at  onoa  fidtliftil»  ^^^9 

mation  consists  in  the  miscellaneous  notices  and  noble, 

with  which  livy  generally  concludes  his  ao>  "*  2onana,  VIIL  8. 
•onntof  eveij  year;  snoh  aa  his  notloa  of  the 
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gAge  behind  bim,  be  pushed  on  as  to  a  certain  victory.  His  men  were  abready 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when  they  found  the  Samnite 
army  in  perfect  order  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated ; 
3000  men  were  killed  on  the  place/^  many  were  wounded,  and  niffht  alone  saved 
the  army  from  destruction.  But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  baggage,"^  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  ^e  open  country,  without  any  means  of  relieving 
their  wounded,  whose  sufferings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Day  dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conquerors :  bat 
Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  with 
a  second  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,*"  but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re- 
covery, and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  important 
campaign. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  the  political  ad« 
Tte  «u  Q.  P.HM  ^^'^^"^  ^^  ^^  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papiiios, 
MryMdAg»cB  M  the  latter  of  whom  was  now  praetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
his  misconduct.  It  was  moved  m  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 
called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  a  measure  without  example  m  Roman  history,  except  in  the 
case  of  L.  Cinna.  The  simple  course  would  have  been  to  order  the  consul  to 
name  a  dictator ;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his  father,  who,  by  nni- 
versal  consent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius***  moved  the  senate  by  offering  to  go  himself  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merely  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient 
reinforcements ;  for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt  confident  that 
in  marchinfir  under  his  cdmmand  he  was  marchmg  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fouffht,"or  how  brought  about,  we  know  not. 
c.  PooiiM  h  aiftrtii  ^^  old  Fabius  was  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
MAtekMpriMMT.  jjjg  personal  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  his 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consid  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,*^  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Romans* 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
G.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoned,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fete,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field.  ^      .  .      ' 


"*  EatroplM,  n.    SnidM.  in  ^fi*t  U4(tpH<^  Bom«  before  Us  iktfaer,  and  was  aiudoiiA  to 

We  thonld  like  to  know  m>m  whom  Suidas  fight  the  Samnites^  before  he  joined  him,  that 

borrowed  this  artide;  bat  who,  except  Nie-  the  ^lory  of  the  action  might  be  his  own.  livy, 

bohr,  haa  a  anfficient  power  of  divination  to  (Epitom.  XI.)    Eatropioa,  and  the  writar  ttom 

diaoover  it  t  whom  Snidaa  copied  his  article,  "  Fabius  Maxi- 

I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  pasaaee  in  Snidaa  mua,**  say  that  tne  old  man  was  only  made  his 

to  Freinsneim^B  supplement  of  tne  eleventh  son^s  lieutenant  after  his  defeat,  and  upon  his 

book  of  livy ;  and  as  he  has  consulted  almost  own  request,  in  order  to  save  him  IVom  being 

every  passage  in  the  ancient  writers  which  re-  deprived  of  nis  command.    But  if  this  be  tme, 

lates  to  these  times,  I  have  in  other  instances  and  it  seems  the  more  probable  aooount,  how 

been  indebted  to  him  in  like  manner.    But  it  could  Pontius  expect  the  arrival  of  the  old  Fa^ 

is  right  to  state,  that  I  have  always  oonaolted  bins  on  the  instant   after   his  son^s  defeat  ? 

the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  have  my-  Perhaps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a  pait  of 

self  verified  them :  and  of  this  the  reader  may  his  army,  and  his  lieutenant  brought  up  the 

be  assured,  that  no  quotation  has  been  made  in  other  part  to  his  rescue  fi-om  the  camp  which 

these  notes  which  I  nave  not  myself  verified;  he  had  left  so  rashly;  and  something  of  thir 

if  it  has  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had  the  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius  had  been  4e- 

book  within  my  reach,  the  circumstance  haa  feated  by  the  enemy  in  a  &ir  battle  wtthontaay 

been  and  will  be  especially  noticed.  fkult  of  his  own,  the  senate,  according  to  its 

*>  2i0naras,  VIII.  2.  usual  practice,  Would  not  have  treated liia  de* 

"*  Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion  Cassias,  repre-  feat  so  severelv. 

aenta  the  old  Fabius  as  having  been  appointed  **  I^vy,  Epit..XI.  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  MrcaCf 

lieutenant  to  his  son  at  the  beginning  of  the  XXXVI. 

campaign;  and  he  says  that  the  conaol  left  **  Oroaiiiai  m.  fSU 
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What  resovroes  of  bope  or  of  despair  could  still  be  left  to  the  Samnites  after 
a  diaaater  so  irreparable ?  Yet  they  resisted  for  another  year,  a, v.  cm.  ▲. a 
during  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies'^  in  SL£I^^SmS!^ 
the  heart  of  their  country :  many  of  their  towns  were  taken ;  and  *!»»•«««■'»»«•"»-* 
amongst  the  rest,  Yenusia,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  Samnium  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  tne  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Yenusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur* 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resistance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20,000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maintain  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consqj,  was  continued  in  his  command  for 
some  time  as  proconsul.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  summer  of  .j.^^^^,.  ^  ^  -  ^ 
the  year  463  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  While  he  chiw^c.  ?aDti«  b 
was  borne  along  in  hb  chariot,  according  to  custom,  hb  old  father  g"^"^  fi^^ 
rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants,'^  delight- 
ing himself  with  the  honors  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  havinff  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rank,  haa  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
light  hand  to  the  prison'"  beneath  the<]!apitoliQe  nill,  and  there  was  thrust  down 
mto  the  underground  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle ;  nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and  lib- 
erty of  two  Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q*  Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

Li  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls.  Both  entered  Samnium  with  their  armies,*"  but  it  was  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  than  to  mo.  ^jn^eMBiy^ 
overbear  any  real  opposition.  Every  resource  of  the  Samnites  Mr^Mw^li  i^S 
was  exhausted,  and  they  a^n  submitted.  They  were  affain  re- 
ceived as  dependent  allies  of  Rome ;  what  territory  was  taken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Yenusia,  we  are  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

"*  By  L.  Postamiiu.  the  oonBul,  with  his  ""So  the  well-known  passa^  in  Cioero,  Ver- 

own  army,  and  by  Q.  Fsbina,  the  oonaoi  of  the  res,  Act  II.  ▼•  80,  where  he  describes  and  svea 

fbnner  year,  as  proconsnl. — ^Dionysios,  XVI.  approves  of  this  atrooious^rsctioe.  ^'SapplicUi 

IS.  qum  debentur  hostibas  yictis.** 

"*  Flntarch  in  Fab.  ]Ca3dm.  o.  84.  ^  Eatropins,  IL 
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nn?ERNAL  mSTOBY,  FEOM  THE  PAB8ING  OF  THE  OaULNIAW  LAW  TO  THE 
LANDING  OF  PYBEHUS  IN  ITALY-SECESSION  TO  THE  JANICULUM— BICTA- 
TOKSHEP  OF  Q.  HOETENSIUS— HOETENSIAN  AND  ILfiNCAN  LAWS.— FBOM 
A.  U.  C.  iM  TO  474. 


"Cloaiiy  a  diffioalt  point  for  govemment.  thiit  of  dealing  with  these  mafises;— if  indeed  it 
be  not  rather  the  aole  point  and  problem  of  government,  and  all  other  points  mere  accidental 
erotoheta,  Bnperflolalities,  and  beatings  of  the  innd.*'--OABLTix,  Hist  of  French  Bev^ution, 
VoL  L  p.  48. 

Tbxre  b  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
^^  te  ite  ««M  ^^U>  **  which  all  its  circumstances  seem  tending  towards  a  happy 
^SfateiiMi  «i!!!r3  catastrophe ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  mows  that  there  b 
much  of  the  stoiy  yet  to  come,  and  that  somethmg  therefore  must 
occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that  he  doubts  the  stability  of  the  hero's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
year  454,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed 
by  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  settlement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his 
proper  place,  and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  faith- 
fully to  the  model,  existing  in  truth,  though  not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares 
to  be  the  will  of  God, 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history  looks  generally  at  the  politi- 
ThMinfciMHTnnin  ^  ^^^  °^  *  uatiou ;  its  social  state,  which  is  infimtely  more  im- 
did  nuh«  tiJ?^  portant,  and  in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolutions, 
IS  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  called  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the  relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
each  other,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  and  the  contests  between 
these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  comitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth ; 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  as  aflPecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
but  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  stationary  political  institutions  may 
remain,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  changing ;  peace  afifects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  quiet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  periods  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civil  war.  And  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law.  Politically  they  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  htw, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth, scarcely  between  indivdiuals ;  the  public  attention  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and  Samnium.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  must  have  wrought  great  social  changes ;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it  not 
been  preceded  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and 
then  political. 

In  the  seven  years  which  followed  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Offul- 
^^  nian  law,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity  ma. 
T^JSS^  u.  c.  454),  and  of  two  years'  of  pestilence  (459  and  461).  We 
"^  also  read  of  prosecutions  by  the  sedilea  m  three  several  years  fiv 
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Tiobtioot  of  the  Lrankai  law*  (456,  458,  461) ;  and  aho  of  proeecntioiis  by  the 
aama  magiBtnfeet  for  a  braack  of  liie  law  which  forbade  the  taking  <^  interest 
upon  a  dMit*  f858).  Now,  al^ongh  there  may  be  some  caprioe  in  Livy's  notice 
or  amiseioB  m  such  pertaenlan,  yet  it  b  at  least  remarkable  that  he  has  re- 
corded so  many  of  them  at  this  period ;  while  in  the  twenty-three  years  preriona 
to  the  Ognlnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  report  of  a 
pestQence  in  the  year  441/  And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notices  bef<n«  the  second  Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach 
of  the  Idcinian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest*  (808  and  411);  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Simmite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tively exempt^  at  any  rate,  from  offences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong,  mdeed,  to  a  law 
of  God's  jHondence  which  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular 
crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in  general  be  explamed,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  meagre  as 
oar  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 

to  U8. 

Hie  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  JSquians  m 
the  same  year,  that  of  the  Hernican  state  of  Frusino  in  the  year  ^^  n,,  ,„,„,„> 
following,  and  of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly  jii»«t«  dTiu  imi^ob  th» 
to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion  '""'^^'^^ 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  All»,  Garseoli,  and  Sora ; 
the  reminder  would  1^  dther  let  to  the  old  mhabitants  on  payment  of  a  rent  or 
vectigal  to  Rome,  or  would  be  occupied  or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual 
citiaens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  l^png 
mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  their  land  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable ;  and  large 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  hieher  valley, 
and  the  sides  and  sunmiits  of  the  mountains ;  and  these  would  not  oe  occupied 
by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the  Licinian  law.  Now,  the  acts  of  Tiolence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperOrs,  by  powerfol  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  praetor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  snuJl  proprietor,  when  turned  ou'  on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  common  land 
would  be  exclusively  ei^oved  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 
ceed the  legal  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permittea  to  feed. 
Theee  were  the  pecuarii  whom  Livy  twice  notices  as  impeached  by  the  ssdiles 
and  heavily  fined ;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  perpetually  recur- 
ring ;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncertain;  nor  was 
it  always  impossible  for  a  powerful  man''  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  his  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second  Sam- 
nite war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  r  n^ijiiiiiiiniiiiii 
richer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  which  ^'*^ 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.    A  season  of  extreme  scarcity,  such  as  that  of  the 
year  455,  must  have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the 
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cHf  to  incur  debtB*  Two  or  Aree  years  of  pestQenee  feHowiag  oioaelf  vpon  om 
another,  as  in  459,  401,  and  462,  moat  lunre  created  great  distress  not  only 
amongst  the  town  population,  but  also  amongst  the  agricultural  commoDa :  where 
the  father  was  carried  off  bj  the  disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  solely 
dependent  on  his  labor,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  porerty,  or  again  wonid  bie 
forced  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessity  by  borrowing.  If  the  pestilMice  wai 
local,  and  raged  most  in  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  more 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Btruscao 
fttmtier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  455  from  an  inroad  of  the  Gaula,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year ;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campanis 
was  repeat^ly,  as  -we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Samnites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  thhxi  Samnite  war  mast 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  great  campaign  of 
459,  six  leffions  were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve ;  and  in  the  prec^ag 
year  there  had  been  a  levy'  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whikt  the  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn ;  the  legions  were  vaore 
than  once*  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  most  have  been 
a  great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  spare  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounto  which  remain  to  ns 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
▼ery  severe ;  and  although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Romans  must 
have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when,  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  461,*^  and  the  soldier  re> 
ceived  nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  Backing  one  or  more 
of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would  feel,  that  while  the  bar- 
dens  of  war  were  mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its  occa- 
sional advantage. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
obMorityortiuUiitor^  third  Samnite  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
t^^iS^t*  7^  ^^^®  ^^^^  ^^g^  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irri- 


tated a^idnst  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  fire  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest  obscurity  invdves  this  part  of  the 
Roman  history :  for  Livy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
record  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and  Euteopius, 
and  a  few  fragments  and'  incidentel  notices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti 
Capitolini  are  wanting  for  this  period ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
be  made  out  from  recent  authorities."  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  immediate 
causes,  nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  of 
the  great  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as 
dictator.     We  may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  his  infirmities  might 

'  Livy,  Z.  SI.     "SenatuB — delectmn  omniB  edition  of  Ensebiiu:  from  the  anonymoaBFlafltt* 

SeneriB  nomintim  habori  juBsit,  nee  ingenoi  mo-  first  published  by  Cardinal  Noris  from  a  maun- 

o  aat  juniorea  sacramento  adaoti,  Bed  Beniomm  script  in  the  imperial  Ubraiy  at  Yienoa,  and  re- 

etiam  oohortea  faote,  libertiniqne  centuriati.*'  printed  by  GrnvioB  in  his  great  colleotioo  of 

*  App.  dandiuB^  army  was  kept  in  Etmria  Koman  antiqaitios,  Vol.  XI.  p.  855,  and,  betiy, 
daring  the  winter  of  456.— livy,  X.  25.  The  from  the  Fasti,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the 
army  of  M.  AtilioA  wintered  near  Intdramna,  on  Fasti  of  Idatius,  publiahed  also  by  QjmvinB  in 
the  liriB,  in  490,  and  that  of  L.  Papirius  was  the  same  volume,  p.  247.  The  two  last  Faab 
kept  out  in  the  oountry  of  Vesoia  tiunough  the  give  only  the  oognomina  of  the  consuls,  and  this 
winter  of  461.-~Livy,  X.  89,  46.  &  too  often  the  case  with  the  Sicilian  Fasti  also ; 

*  livy,  X.  46.  they  are  also  often  oonrupt,  bnt  sueh  as  they 
^  From  Oassiodonu,  from' what  are  called  are,  they  are  ahnost  our  sole  authori^l^  "" 

the  Fasti  Siooli,  pablished  by  Bcaliger  in  his  oonauls  of  tfala  dark  period* 
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p&nai  Mm,  was  most  sealons  m  his  oppoation  to  tbe  demands  of  the  people ; 
and  that  L.  Papiiios  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims 
of  the  pqmkir  party  were  8app<Mted,  as  is  most  probable,  bj  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Romans  of  this  period,  M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  yirtne.  Yet  there  is  not  a  sbffle  great  man  within  ^  ^^^^^  Ttm^tm 
the  historical  period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is  known  to  us.  gy^t  appIm  om. 
Like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and  C.  Fabricius,  he 
was  not  of  Roman  extraction ;  he  came  from  one  of  the -Latin  towns  which  had 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise,"  and  he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune. 
His  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  the  plain 
resoluteness  of  his  character,  not  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combmed^ 
as  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  In  his  tribuneship"  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  patricians,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  holding 
the  comitia  as  interrez,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Ca- 
rina compelled  the  curie  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  it  might  fall ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the  comitia, 
needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title ;  he  was  at  once  consul.  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  the  date  of  it.'^ 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  was  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

His  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of 
another  war»*'  that  with  the  Sabines.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  Kbo«nqMit«rtk«8». 
their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  afforded  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  ^^"^ 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  centuij  and  a 
half.  The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yehnus,  on 
th^  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Atemus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  the  Vestinians  and  Picetitians.  It  was  rich  in  oiP*  and  wine,  and  the  acorns 
of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.  But  the  long  peace  which 
had  increased  its  wealth,  had  also  made  its  people  unwarlike ;  they  fell  almost 
without  a  struggle ;  and  their  conquest,  according  to  the  old  historian,  Fabtus 
Pictor,^^  first  made  the  Romans  acquamted  with  nches.  For  his  double  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and 
he  declared  of  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Rome :  "  I 

"*  This  appears  from  the  speeoh  of  Cioero,  pro  ^  livy,  Epitom.  XI.  Auotor,  de  Virii  lUiistr. 

6iiI14>  7, 1 28 :  bat  we  have  no  information,  I W-  in  M\  Cur.  Dentat. 

lieve,  aa  to  the  particular  town  from  wliioh  he  "  Strabo,  V.  8,  §  1,  p.  228. 

came.  "  Strabo,  V.  8,  §  1,  .p.  228.    Thia  oontraats 

'*  Cicero,  Bmtns,  14,  $  65.  strangely  with  our  notions  of  Sabine  simplioitj 

**  We  find  from  Livy,  X.  11,  that  AppiuB  and  rmgality:  *'hanc  vitam  veterea  olim  te- 

dandins  waa  interrex  in  the  year  455,  at  the  nu^re  Sabini,**  &c.    But,  posaibly,  Strabo  did 

breaking  out  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    But,  not  give  Fabina*  meaning  correctly ;  and  the 

as  Niebuhr  observea,  Appiua  ClaudiuB  waa  in-  old  historian  may  hare  spoken  not  of  the  Sa- ' 

terrex  three  several  times,  as  appears  from  the  bines  only^  but  of  them  and  tiie  Samnites  to- 

inBcription  reoordingthe  principal  dignities  and  gether,  callmg  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the  oom- 


actions  of  his  life,  Orelli,  No.  529,  so  that  we  mon  name  of  "  Sabellians,^*  a  term  by  whioh 

cannot  tell  in  which  of  his  three  interregna  the  the  Samnites  are  called  in  Livy.  X.  19.    Fabiaa 

oircumatance  noticed  by  Cicero   took  place,  meant,  probably,  to  speak  of  tne  period  of  Cn- 

When  he  waa  a  candidate  for  his  second  con-  rius'  oousulBhip.  when  he  conquered  both  the 


FabiuB  elected  with  himself,  in  order  to  ex-    reported  in  the  text.    But  that  speech  is  ospe- 

. do  a  plebeian,  livy,  X.  15 :  but  this  must  not    oially  referred  bv  the  author  of  the  work  *^de 

be  oonfounded  with  Cicero^s  Btory ;   it  only    Viris  lUustribus"  to  the  Samnite  conquests  of 


•howB  the  habitual  temper  of  the  man,  and  thi^    Curius,  and  not  to  his  suooesaes  against  the  Sih 
lie  never  lost  sight  of  nis  object,  of  restoring    binea. 
the  old  ascendency  of  the  patnoiana. 
23 
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hare  ooiu|[iiered  such  an  extait  of  country  that  it  nrast  have  been  left  a  wOder- 
ness^  had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer :  I  have  subjected 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smsdler."  The  Sabihes  were  obliged"  to  become  subjects 
of  Rome ;  that  is,  to  receive  the  citisenship  without  the  right  of  votmg. 

For  his  double  lactory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded," 
Ba  briaffi  tewH«  M  triumphed  twice  in  the  course  of  .the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
•cimiuin«w.  1^  fg^  harder  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could   be 

gained,  awaited  him  at  Rome.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distiesa  of 
uie  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed  vriih 
misery ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  thebr  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobiUty  dis- 
rted  him  with  Uie  system  of  the  occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individuate. 
;ras  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.^Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,*^  and  had  made  his  soldieis  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from. the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  for  himself.  The 
*  actual  colleague  of  Cnrius  in  the  consulship  was  P.  ComeUus  Rufinus,*'  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  turn- 
ing his  Samnite  conquests  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  solctiers.  So  Gurius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  reqiured  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  nStftde  available  for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress ;  and  he  proposed  an 
agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera." 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  families,  no 
wiioweMiutpriaa^  doubt,  of  thc  ucw  uobillty,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
***^*"*°^  honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.     The 

ancestors  of  LucuUus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  already, 
'  we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartOy 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Masica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displaved  so  fiercely  against  the  measures 
of  TL  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy ; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field ;  he  had 

"  PatercaliiB,  1. 14.    **Sabinia  Bine  sufEhigio  from  destruction,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Far 

data  oivitaa."  bricioB'  words ;  and  therefore  Niebohr  thinka 

^  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  that  the  stor^  may  refer  to  the  time  of  RolinQS* 

**  A  more  detailed  aoooont  of  the  mad  oon-  dictatorship  jnst  after  the  defeat  of  Levinna  by 

duct  of  Poetamias  in  his  consulship  is  |nven  in  Pyrrhns. 

a  sabseqnent  part  of  tliis  chapter.     Sis  trial  "  "Qoatemadenaigrijugera  viritim  popnlo 

and*  fine  took  place,  probably,  m  the  very  year  divisit."     Auctor  de  Vina   lUustribos. — IT. 


when  Cnrioa  and  P.  Cornelias  Bnflnus  were  Gurins.    Bnt  these  fonrteen  jugera  most  be  un- 

oonsols.  derstood  of  two  separate  agnuian  laws,  the  one 

"  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  placed  the  passed  or  proposed  in  the  first  consulahip  of 

well-known  storv  of  Fabricius  voting  for  Rufl-  Curios,  the  other  iii  his  second  consulship,  af- 

nua  at  the  consular  comiUa.  because  ^^  he  would  ter  the  final  defeat  of  Pvrrhus.    It  is  not  ex- 

zather  be  robbed  than  sola  ae  a  slave,"  in  the  presely  stated  that  this  first  allotment  waa  re- 

first  consulship  of  Rufinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  nemently  opposed ;  but  the  fragment  from  Ap- 

464.  See  the  mutilated  fragment  in  Mai*s  Scrip-  plan,  preserved  by  Suidas,  ana  quoted  below, 

tor.  Veter.  Collect.  IKon.  XU.,  which,  when  proves  that  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  violent  op- 

eomparod  with  the  entire  story  as  given  by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  is  likely  to  hav« 


Cicero,  de  Oratore,  II.  66.  clearly  relates  to  the  oeen  on  account  of  his  agrarian  law.    It  maybe, 

tame  oircumstanoe.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under-  however,  that  he  also  brought  forward  some  or 

stand  how,  in  rtther  of  Kufinus*  consulships,  those  measures  which  were  afterwards  coiMseded 

the  republic  was  in  such  perilous  circumstances  by  the  aristocracy,  and  which  wwe  contained 

thatgreat  militaiy  skill  waa  needed  to  save  h«r  in  the  Hortenaiaa  kwa. 
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shown  OB  a  former  ocearion*  that  he  might  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
order,  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  Cnrins,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  sup 
ported  htm. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account  .^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  perform^  them.  And  the  ^m*  ^  yuMm.  rt^ 
contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  foi-  **"**"  wkp^wd, 
lowed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  young  men,**  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  wfab  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  trom  the 
&te  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particn* 
lars  of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Dola- 
bella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  uwipmoMdfcretfMr 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  5SS;2%.  toS 
80  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer-  '•■»"»^ 
tainty  in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
we  have  lost  also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons.**  Some  of  the  tribunes''  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popmar  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  Whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
either  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people''  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded'  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  mch,  tUl,  when  gained,  they  were  only  rewded  as  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum.*'    Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 

"  When  he  only  refhsed  to  yiobtte  the  Li-  fers  the  speeoh  to  Carias'  eeoond  conanlahip^ 
einian  law,  and  to  retnm  two  patriouui  oonsuU,  and  makes  it  acoompany  his  refusal  of  an  an« 
becansehehimselfwoold  have  oeen  one  of  them,  nsaally  large  portion  or  land  which  the  sen- 
Otherwise  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  ate  proposed  to  allot  to  himself—IV.  8,  %  6. 
would  have  eomphed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal 
patridans,  and  have  hroken  ^e  law. — livy,  X.  of  an  offer  made  to  himself*,  but  he  places  it  in  ^ 
15.  his  first  consulship,  after  the  Sabine  war.  Stra- 

**  Anrrtfiy  KoriL  X^Xew  iftrHi  tfwtro  tiw  Xoy^iw  tegemat.  IV.  8,  S  12.    It  might  also  have  been 

«>J|6o(  UrmK9oli»»,  hi  wdrra  ri  tpya  ireiift.  Kot  spoken  against  the  occupiers  of  large  tracts  of 

fic^t  Sfv  Y^  fivvXfi  wapd  ris  hkXiifftat.  domain  land,  who  would  not  be  contented  with , 

This  is  a  quotation  made  from  Appian  by  Sul-  an  allotment  of  seven  jugera  as  property,  but 

das.  and  is  to  be  found  in  Suidas^  lexicon^  in  ^fiXot,  wished  to  occupy  whole  districts.    6o  impossi- 

or  in  8chweighauaer*8  Appian,  Bammtio.  Ex-  ble  is  it  to  see  our  way  in  the  hlatoij  of  a  p»- 

tract.  V.  riod  where  the  accounts  are  not  only  so  mea- 

*  For  example,  a  speech  of  Curius  has  been  gre.  but  also  at  variance  with  one  another, 

recorded,  in  wnich  he  said.  "  that  the  man  must  "  in^Ldfx'^v  rtv&v  xpcdy  Awoxowiiv  Miryncaitiimv* 

be  amischievouBcitiaenwnowas  not  contented  — Zonaras,  VIII.  2.     The  words  ticnyovfii^ 

with  seven  jugera  of  land.*'— Pliny.  Hist.  Na-  rflv  irmd^w  are  legible  in  a  mutilated  fhigment 

tor.  XVIII.  1 18.    £d.  SiUig.    But  the  applica-  of  Dion  Cassius  relating  to  these  times,  which 

-tion  of  this  speech  is  most  nncertidn.    Acoord-  Kai  has  printed  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  manv 

ing  to  Plutarch,  it  was  spoken  to  reprove  some  parts  absolutely  unintelligible. — Fragm.  XJAL 

violent  supporters  of  the  popuUr  party,  who  "  This  ftl^pears  from  the  legible  part  of  the 

thought  that  Curius*  agranan  law  did  not  go  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius  just  noticed:  tsXsvt&p* 

Ikr  enough,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  state's  tk  oZ»  oU*  idiXArrtav  rdy  Swar&v  troXXtf  irXdm 

donuuas  ought  to  be  allotted  to  separate  pro-  rfiv  car*  ifx^i  iXnaehrw  cfleip  dfttiw,  «v«vX- 

prieton.  without  allowing  any  portion  to  be  Xdvpn*. 

oocupiea  in  great  masses  as  at  present. — ^Apo-  "  ^^7)  Bpltom.  XL 
tiiegiii.  p.  194.  B.    But  Valerius  Mazimiia  tiana- 
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aroiocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  enemy,**  per- 
hap  J  some  gathering  of  the  forces  of  Etruna,  which  at  this  time  was  meditating 
on  a  real  and  decisive  trial  of  streDfi^th  with  Rome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the  ezistuig  dissensions. 

Accordingly,  Q.  aortensius"*  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  a  man  of  an  old 
iwrM»  vrMMtack  plebeiau  family,  for  we  find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  of 
*?^^iy*Br?f-*-  tlie  year  332  ;•*  but,  individually,  he  b  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
^**-  cannot  tell  what  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 

this  occasion.  He  assembled  the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 
nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rome  no  less  than  those  who  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  called  "  the  Oak  Grove,"'*  probably  without  the  walls 
of  the.  city ;  and  m  that  sacred  grove  were  passed,  and  ratified  probably  by 
solenm  oaths,  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  abolition,**  or,  at  least,  a  great  reduction 
TirtiiiniMiM  ®^  debts ;  2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 
jugera  of  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen ;  and  3d,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constitution ;  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled*^  in  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme  legislative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  nundinse"  or  weekly  market  days  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of  business 
for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were  now  made 
days  of  businesis  for  the  whole  nation  idike.  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  orders ;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 
patricians  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum,  which  were 
held  on  the  nundinae,  and  had  they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they  voted  at  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum 
TiMiegUatfT«Dow«rflf  was  fully  established;  and  consequently,  when  C.  Flaminius 
dM  triSM  MtobluMd.  i)rought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty  years  afterwards, 
for  a  division  of  the  recently  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 


"  Zonans.  VIII.  2.  ■•  The  statement  in  the  text  follows  Niebnhr, 

■•  Llvy,  i^itom.  XL    Pliny,  Histor.  Natnr.  who,  as  is  well  known,  sapposed  that  the  Hor- 

XVI.  f  87.    Ed.  Sillig.  tensian  laws  differed  from  the  Pnblilian,  inaa- 

*>  Livy,  rV.  42.  much  as  the  Publilian  abolished  the  veto  of  the 

"  "  Q.  Hortensius,  dictator,  cum  plebs  seoes-  curls,  and  the  Hortensian  did  away  the  veto  of 

Bisset  in  Janiculum,  legem  in  esculeto  tulit.  ut  the  senate.    The  tribes  in  the  Forum  and  the 

quod  ea  jussisset  omnes  Quirites  teneret.*' —  senate  were  thus  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality; 

Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI.  $  87.    Ed.  Sillig.  neither  had  a  veto  on  the  enactments  of  the 

»  This  is  not  stated  in  direct  terms  in  the  other ;  and  the  tribunes  had  a  veto  upon  both 

scanty  notices  ofthese  events,  which  alone  have  alike.    Both  also  were  considered  as  equal  to 

been  preserved  to  us.    But  as  the  abolition  of  laws ;  for  *^  senatus  conaultum  lefis  vicem  ob- 

debts  was  the  main  thing  reouired  by  the  peo-  tinet"  (Gains.  Institut.  I.  M) ;  <^a  by  the  Hor- 

ple,  and  as  the  fragment  of  Dion  Cassms,  above  tensian  law,  "  plebiscitalegibus  ezfeauatasunt.*' 

referred  to,  speaks  of  the  people  having  their  (Gains,  Instit.  I.  $'  8.)     It  may  oe  doubted 

Urst  demands  granted,  and  then  going  on  to  in-  whether  the  limits  of  these  two  powers  were 

aist  upon  others,  and  as  we  have  seen  an  abo-  ever  very  definitely  settled ;  although  one  point 

lition  of  debts  carried  once  before  in  the  dls-  is  mentioned  as  lying  exclusively  in  the  power 

turbances  of  418,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  of  the  tribes,  namely,  the  right  of  admitting  any 

oondude  that  a  similar  measure  was  carried  on  strangers  to  the  franchise  of  ^oman  dtizens.— 

on  the  present  occasion  also.    With  regard  to  Livy,  XXXVIII.  88. 

the  agrarian  law,  it  mav  have  been  passed  two  *  Macrobius,  Satumal.  1. 16.  The  reason  as- 
or  three  years  earlier ;  but  from  the  statement  signed  by  Macrobius  for  this  enactment  of  the 
already  quoted  (Auctor  de  Vlris  lUustribus,  in  Hortensian  Uw  may  also  be  admitted ;  that  it 
K\  Curio),  **  that  Curins  granted  fourteen  jufe-  was  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  dtizeos 
ra  to  each  dtizen,"  it  is  dear  that  an  a^piurian  bw  from  the  country,  who,  coming  up  to  Home  on 
~"*'i  by  him  must  have  been  earned  at  some  the  market  days,  wished  to  be  able  to  settle 


Bme  or  other  in  the  period  between  his  consul-  their  legal  business  at  the  same  time ;  but  this 

ship  and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius.  It  may  oould  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  pretor^s  court, 

thus  be  numbered  amongst  the  Hortensian  laws,  as  there,  according  to  the  patrician  usage,  the 

as  belonging  to  the  measures  whidi  the  people  market  days  were  holydays,  and  consequently 

at  this  period  forced  the  aristocracy  to  concede  the  court  did  not  ait. 
to  them. 
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eVer  etrongly  averse  to  it,  could  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law.  The  only 
check,  therefore,  which  now  remained  on  the  absolute  legislative  power  of  the 
tribes,  consisted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  con- 
tests  of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  the  same  period 
with  the  law  of  Hortensius,  though  our  knowledge  of  all  particu-  ^^  ^^,^  ,„ 
lars  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  bearing  the  name  of 
Maenian,**  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the  good  dictator  0.  Msenius  him- 
8elf«  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  family,  took  4iway  the  veto  which  the 
curisB  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.  They  were 
now  to  sanction  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  n:  'ght 
happen  to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  empty 
form,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all ;  and  in  later  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  were  represented  merely  by  thirty  lictors,  who  were  accustomed 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  sufifrages  of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  im- 
perium  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although  supreme  legislative  power  was  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct  ,^^^  uw.  did  ■* 
legal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know  full  well  m^^'^^S^ 
that  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  far  from  becoming  hence- 
forward a  democracy.  To  us,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than 
five  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem  eqtiivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  compared  with  the  executive  and 
judicial.  Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments, 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  strongly 
declared  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates.  It  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  aad  except  in 
some  rare  or  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judical  power  also :  those 
judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen- 
ators. All  the  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate ;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  ^(pl(f^i,ara  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bly, had  undoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

According  to  Theophilus,"  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 

"  What  wo  know  of  the  MnnUn  Iaw  oomeB  ceased  to  be  ezdauvely  a  ])atriaian  aaaembly. 

chiefly  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  fBrutnSj  c  This  view  would  coincide  with  Niebnhr^s  diB- 

14,  %  65).  in  wnich  ne  says  of  M\  Conns,  tinction  between  the  Publilian  and  Hortensian 

that  he  "patres  ante  auctores  fieri  coefferit.  laws.  When  the  former  were  passed,  the  cnri» 

quod  fhit  permagnnm,  nondam  leffe  Msnii  were  still  an  efficient  body,  and  the  term  '^pa- 

latft."    livy  must  allude  also  to  this  law,  when  tres"  therefore  applied  to  them  much  more  than 

he  says,  *'  hodie — priusquam  populns  suffra-  to  the  senate,    ^ut  in  the  fifty  years  that  fol- 

ginm  ineat,  in  incertum  oomitiorum  eventum  lowed,  the  curia  had  dwindled  away  so  much 

patres  auctores  fiunt.''    1. 17.    It  must  be  ob-  that  the  senate  was  become  the  prin<npal  assem- 

served  that  th^  power  taken  away  by  the  M»^  bly  of  the  patres ;  and  therefore  the  Hortensian 

nian  law  from  tne  "patres"  was  taken  away  law  extenaed  to  the  senate  what  had  before 

from  the  senate  no  less  than  from  the  curiie ;  been  enacted  by  the  Publilian  law  with  respect 

for  the  senate  in  its  original  form  was  only  a  se-  to  the  curisB. 

lect  assembly  of  the  patres,  whose  great  assem-  "  See  Hugo,  Geschichte  des  Bom.  Bechts,  p. 


bly  was  the  comitia  curiata.  And  ^aduallv  the  889.    (9th  ^it.)   The  passafe  in  Theophilus  I 

senate  drew  to  itself  both  the  name  ana  the  one  which  I  have  not  verified,  as  I  have  not  had 

power  of  the  greater  patrician  assembly,  so  that  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  book.     But 

what  is  said  of  the  patres  or  patricians  is  com-  Hufo  professes  to  quote  it  fully,  aad  I  have  no 

monly  to  be  understood  of  the  senate,  and  not  of  dooot  of  his  oorreotness. 
the  cnrisB,  even  although  the  senate  had  long 
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nibtOKtawtN  iMi.  aristooraiy,  and  embodied  m  the  laws  of  Hortennns,  that  the  de* 
faw  and  b«M&w.  ^pQ^  ^f  ^^^  senate  should  be  Inndiog  on  the  people,  as  the  decrees 
or  resolulioiis  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  bmding  on  ue  senate.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  the  senate  retained  high  and  independent  powen  of  its  own.  which 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  i^j  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  aad 
in  practice  each  of  these  two  bodies  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  life  m  itself,  without  interfering  with  the  functions  c^  the 
other.  Mutual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  continual  moderating  infin- 
ence  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  Having  a  veto  on  the 
proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  regulate  the  action 
of  each,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  constitution  that 
mixed*  character,  partly  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  which  Polybius  recog- 
nized and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have  given  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  nor  can  we  regard  them 
as  mischievous  or  revolutbnary,  when  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  ^d  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were 
all  active ;  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  by  the  extinction  of  either  of  the  eon- 
tending  forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which  had  visited  Rome  during  three 
Prapeeiof.iiewootfi.  or  four  succcssivc  years  at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned, 
tiMi«c«ixi«t  Rom*.  partially  at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestic  troubles, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  dictatorship :  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen ;  so  that  Augus- 
tine** makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  impotence  of  the  god  iEsculapius,  that  although 
he  had  been  so  lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honors,  that  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he  yet  suffered  the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  vicUm. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  place  and  apparent 
drift  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  Dionysius,"^  . 


ome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when  the  prospect  of  ibrdgn  war 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was  busily  or- 
ganizing a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  Lucanians,  Samnites>  and  Bruttians  in  the 
south  were 'to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north,  and 
were  again  to  try  their  combined  strength  against  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  this  great  cooteat,  we 
may  brin^  together  some  few  scattered  notices  of  domestic  af- 
fairs relatmg  to  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  origin^  somewhere  between  the  years  461  and  466 ; 
biHtaika  «r  dM  M.  ^bat  of  the  triumviri  capitales,  or  commissioners  of  police.  These 
wTiri  MpiuiM.  officers  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
praetor.    Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  staie  ;*' 

"*  Be  Civitate  Dei,  III.  17.    Angastlne^s  no-  *^  Festns,  in  *'  Sftcramenttun.'^   The  appdni- 

tioe  of  the  Becession  to  the  Janicalum  is  prob»-  ment  of  the  "  trinmTiri  capitales^*  was  proposed, 

filj  taken  from  livy,  and  mav  be  given  here,  aa  aooordinff  to  Feativ,  by  L.  Papirioa.  whom  he 

it  oontaina  one  or  two  part&culan  not  mentioned  calls  **  txioune  of  the  oommons.'*    One  cannot 

in  any  other  ousting  record.    "  Post  graves  et  bat  sospeot  with  Kiebuhr,  that  the  person  meant 

lon^as  Romas  seditiones  ad  nltimnm  plebs  in  was  L.  Papirins  Cursor,  who  was/^nstor  in  the 

Janionlnm  hottile  diremgftione  secesserat :  oi:^a8  year  462  (livy,  X.  47) ;  and  then  the  appoint- 

mali  tarn  dira  calamitas  erat,  at  eias  rei  caas4  ment  would  coincide  with  the  year  when  the 
quod  in  extremis  periculis  fieri  soiebat,  dictator 


orearetur  Hortensius:   qui  plebe  revocati  in 

eodem  magistrata  ezpiravit,  quod  nulli  diot»-    

tori  anto  oontlgerat."  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  Bigest  I.    Tit 

»  Ch.  8».  Fragm.     Dionys.  apud  Malum.  II.  S  89.    lAvy,  XXv.  1.  XXXII.  26.    Valerius 

Boriptor.  Veter.    Vatdan.  Collect.  VoU  II.  p.  Mazimus.  V.  4.  $  7. 

601.  £tymoiogicon  Magn.  in  l»jw«.   Sea 

*  livy  Epitome,  XI.  PoL  Antiq.  of  Greece,  S  I^« 
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to  tfj  bj  sunmary  pix>ce8s  all  oOonden  against  the  pubHo  peaee  who  might  be 
taken  in  the  fact ;  to  hare  the  care  of  the  state  prisoo,  and  to  carry  mto  effect 
the  aenteaee  of  the  law  upon  criminals.  Thej  resembled  exactly  in  all  these  points 
the  weD-known  maeistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  this  office  seems  to  mark  im  increase  of  ordinary  crimes  agamst 
person  and  property ;  and  such  an  increase* was  the  natural  conse*  j^^  »>bd»u  — -^ " 
quenoe  of  the  distress  which  prevuled  about  this  time,  and  partic-  •'toSrtUi»«*«. 
iilarly  of  the  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which  occurred  at  this  period.  It  is 
well  known  that  sach  seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbrean  of  all  sorts 
of  crime ;  and  that  never  is  a  strong  policemen  needed  than  when  the  prospeet 
of  impending  death  makes  men  reckless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their  passioas 
while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  year  461  gave  a  return  ci  262,822  Roman  citiiens  ;^  that  of 
ihe  year  466,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by  lu^m  or  tk«  m^m 
the  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  •*«"•!»**- 
10,000^  upon  the  preceding  return.  Tbis  was  owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  their  consequent  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  year  464 : 
for  th&  census  included,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  those  citizens  wbc  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  citisenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  sumage. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  resembUince  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
aristocracies,  we  may  notice  the  extreme  moderation  shown  by  stoiy  or  l.  roamate 


each  of  them  towards  the  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens. 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  designs  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment would  take  any  serious  steps  against  Pausanias ;  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  Ronuins  towards  Appius  Claudius  was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  dpirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius  Megellos. 
He  belonffed  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto- 
rious in  ^e  pohticaL  contests  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;^  and  as 
Niebuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  found  that  any  of  its 
members  depui^  from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  again  in  460,  and 
had  acquired  in'each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. But  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  some  overbearinff  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  that  he 
was  tiireatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  the  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out 
of  office.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Samnite  war,  however,  military  merit  atoned  for  all 
other  defects ;  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  named  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,^  and  the 
trial  was  delayed  till  the  campai^  should  be  over ;  but  when  it  had  ended  tri- 
umphantly, the  popularity  and  bnlliant  victories  of  Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought  forward.  Two  yean 
afterwards,  in  468,  Postumius  was  a^n  chosen  consul,  when  the  great  victory 
obtained  in  tEe  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  made  it  probable  that  the  war  might 
soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  having  been  threatened  at 
first  with  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  hhn  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
afterwards ;  so  that  his  conduct  in  his  third  consulship  was  that  ;;U;;q»  *•  ^  a*^ 
of  a  mischievous  madman.  His  first  act^  was  to  insist  on  having 
Samnium  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;  and  though  his  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  remonstrated  against  this 
arrojgance,  yet  the  nobility  and  powerful  interest  of  Postumius  prevail^,  and  0. 
Junius  forbore  to  dispute  what  ne  perceived  he  could  not  resist  with  success. 

Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levymg  of  the  legions  for  the  service  of  the  year; 

•  Livy,  X.  47.  •  Uvy,  X.  46*. 

•  U^\  Epitom.  XL  «•  Dionyeius,  XVI.  16. 
«•  See  Chap.  XIIL  of  Us  hlBtory,  note  48. 
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m  MiiDfi  kb  loi.  ^^^  ^  Samnites  were  so  humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 

«m?3Liiac  u«  feared  from  them,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gorges  still  commanded  an  bubj 
*^  in  Samnium  as  proconsul.   It  was  not  nebesaiuy,  therefOTe»  for  the 

consul  to  begin  active  operations  immediately ;  but  he,  notwithstauding,  took  the 
field  with  his  arm^,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy/s  frontier.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  campaigns,  he  had  become  the  occupier  of  a  large  tract  of  the  tarri* 
tory  conquered  from  the  Samnites ;  but  much  of  it  was  uncleared  laud,  and  as 
slaves  at  Rome  were  yet  but  few,  laborers  w^re  not  easily  to  be  ]H-ocnred  in  these 
remote  possessions  in  sufficient  numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
his  soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves :  he  set  two  thousand^^  men  to 
work  in  felling  his  woods,  and  in  this  manner  he  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
a  large  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

mien,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  active  operations  a^nst  the  ene- 
Bk  hthmfkn  (pwHda  ^7»  ^  P^dc  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabius  Gniges 
^fauwovsn.  ^^  g|^^  ^  ^^  j^^y^  soon,.  Commanding  an  army  in  Samnium  as 
proconsul ;  and  he  was  now  laying  siege  to-  Cominium..  which,  though  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Romans  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  bj 
the  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  consul  wrote  to  Fabius,^  ordering  'him  to  with- 
draw from  Samnium :  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which  he 
had  been  continued  in  his  command ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
Postumius,  requiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  he  replied  to  the 
deputies,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul  it  was  for  him  to  command  the  senate, 
not  for  the  senate  to  dictate  to  him ;  and  he  marched  directly  towards  Cominium, 
to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him;  and  the  consul,  having  taJcen  the  command  of  both  armies,  immediately 
sent  Fabius  home. 

In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself  an  able  soldier :  he  took  Co- 
^  ^  minium,**  and  several  other  places,  and  he  conquered  the  important 
"i  of  tiM  post  of  Yenusia,  and,  well  appreciating^  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, he  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a  Roman  colony. 
The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but  would  not  appoint  him  on&  of  the  commis- 
sioners^ for  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  settlement.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  not  enrich  the  treasury ;  and  he 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards,  with- 
ort  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Finally,  when  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,"  he,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  trib- 
unes, celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  seven, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  senate's  refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  he  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he 
HtbtiM  m^ktnUf  wcnt  out  of  officc,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  condemned  by 
''^*  all  the  three-and-thirty  tribes  unanimously.     But  his  accusers  did 

not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  hun  for  a  fine ;  and  although  the 
fine  was  the  heaviest  to  wbich  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amounted  to  600,000  ases,*'  yet  it  was  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  penalties  im- 
posed with  far  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in 
Greek  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  drachmae,  whereas  Agis,  the  Idng 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand**  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  m  his  military  operations.    Postu- 

"  *'  DionysiuB,  XVI.  16.  Livy,  Epitome.           of  Poetumlus'  Beoond  consulfihip,  X.  87.    But 

*  Bionysixuii  XVI.  16.  it  agrees  on  every  aooouat  better  with  his  third 

*  Bionysios,  XVI.  17.  confiulship,  of  whioh  it  is  related  by  Dionyuus. 
••  Dionysias,  XVI.  17.  •■  Dionysius,  XVI.  18. 

**  Dionys.  XVI.  18.    Livy  relates  this  story       ■*  Thueydides,  V.  63. 
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nuns,  in.additikm  to  Us  own  large  possessions,  would  probably  have  many  wealthy 
clients*  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron's  fine.  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  n^aed  or  disgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  his  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years 
aftenrards,  in  the  thnrd  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miseeUaneoua  particulars  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  most  re- 
maricable  is  the  embassy  sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  462,  to  invite 
the  god  ..^Iseulapius  to  Rome,  in'order  that  he  might  put  a  stop  to  ^^MtoHto a«% 
the  plague  which  had  then  been  ra^g  for  three  years.  The  head  toB«ii». 

of  .the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogulnlus,^the  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 
mons bad  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur,  and  who 
more  recently,  as  curule  sedile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium. 
The  deputatbn  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  i£scu]apius,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  offer  him  acceptable  worship.  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  Epidaurus ;  Sicyc|p,"  Athens, 
PergamuSy  and  Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  as  usual  drawn  up  on  the  beach;  It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snake  that  ^fisculapius  was  said  to  have  gone  to  Sicyon,**  when  his  worship  was 
introduced  there ;  and  the  Romans,  instructed  by  the  Epidaurians,  considered  that 
he  was  now  going  to  visit  Rome  in  the  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sailed 
away  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  But  when  they  stopped  at  Antium,  on 
their  way  home,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story,^  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  preomet  of  the  temple  of  ^culapius,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped 
at  Antium  also,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm-tree,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days.  The  Romans  anxiously  waited  for  his  return  to  .the  ship ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the  ship  entei*ed  the  Tiber.  Then 
when  she  came  to  Rome,  he  a^ain  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landing  with  the 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  god  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  story,  for  the  travertino,  which  was  brought  there  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because  it  was  on  ship-board  that  ^sculapiua  had  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  bring  back  with  them  a 
snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  tim  ito^  mi  impm^ 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country,**  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  ^*^ 
accounted  s^red  to  iEscidapius.  And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtained  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  trained  to  perform'  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  then-  keepers ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  Ukely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
certainly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  to  Athens  immediately 
before  the  decemvirate,  and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  UBtaia  koowi«dg«  or 
oracle  of  Delphi,  is  the  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Roman  SbthMbySTSIiii 
annalists  of  any  direct  communication  between  their  country  and  ■«»»«»«* 
Greece  since  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  Greek  writers,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentioned  an  emba^  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  a  remonstrance 

**  Valeiiiu  ICuimiu,  I.  S.  Anotor  "  de  ViriB  "  Ab  ffiven  bv  Valerius  Maxunns,  T.  8,  by  Che 

lUastribiu,"  in  "  Acnlap.  Som.  adveoU"  author  ^"de  Vina  lUustribus,"  and  above  ail  by 

**  Pauaaniaa,  II.  10,  96,  Ovi<L  Metamorphoa.  XV.  682,  Ac 

*  PMUMDlaa,  JLlik  *  Faiuaaiaa,  IL  88. 
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made  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  against  tlie  piracies  of  the  Antiatiaiw,  at  &  tima 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  Romaos.  We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  io 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  two  people  were  no  strangerB  to  eash  other; 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  Demetrius  acknowledged  the  Ronana  to  be 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  tiMor  god  .£scu- 
lapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  giving  him  to  a  people  utteriy  barba- 
rian, but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine  honors  to  Greek  heroes, 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  which, 
within  the  memory  of  the  ezistinff  generation,  had  erected  statues  in  the  comi- 
tium  to  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  &e  men  of  Greece,**  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
knguage  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  years  later  addressed 
the  Tarentines,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

.  We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  period  when  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
tttetemMiMN  Rome  unavoidably  intermix  with  one  another ;  when  tho'greatest 
flM7  to  dMflritepS*  prince  and  general  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
fatoiMi  22um  i  and  became  the  head  of  the  last  coalition  of  the  Itahaa  states 
against  Rome.  We  must  here  then  pause,  and  before  we  enter 
upon  the  new  Samnite  and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  their 
origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must  once  more 
cross  the  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what 
was  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  what  new  powers  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  the  greal  Idng  who  had  inherited  the 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Tarious 
states  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  and  m  Sicily.  We  must  endeavor, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events ;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Cineas  likened  to  a  tem- 
ple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  described  as  an 
embly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  XIXV. 

STATE  OF  THE  EAST— KINGDOMS    OF  ALEXANDER'S   SUCCESSOES-fllCILY- 
GSEECE— KINGDOM  OF  EPIBUS,  AND  EABLT  FOBTUNES  OF  PfBBHUS. 


<(  When  he  wm  strong  the  great  hom  ma  broken;  and  for  k  oame  up  four  notable  mmb 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven."— Dandel  VIII.  8. 


The  hundred  and  twenty-fomih  Olympiad  witnessed^  says  Polybius/  the  first 
^  reviyal  of  the  Achaean  leaguei  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 
in  of  Lagus,  of  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  of  Ptolemy 


Th«  1l4th  dympiad  h 
ft  mnarkftbl*  paiied ' 


nhistofy.         Ceramius.     The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus»  and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of 

**  Pliny,  HiBtor.  Natural.  XXXIV.  S  26.  Ed.    blj  consalted  after  their  disaster  at  the  pass  <^ 
Silliff.    Tbese  statnes  were  setup  '*bdlo  Sam-    Gandiam,  as  they. did  afterwards  after  uie  de- 

nftiT'  -nmKo.'hlv  in    tha  HAt*nnA  -vrArr  An/1   wata     4iM.t  at  flRnnaa.     TjIW.  X7TT.  ft7. 


niti,"  probably  in  the  second  war;  and  were    featatUanna.    JLdvy, 

erected  in  consequence  of  the  command  of  the       '  Polybius,  II.  41.    Some  explanation  may 

]>eLpbiaa  oraole,  which  the  Bomans  had  proba-    perhaps  be  required  of  the  leogta  of  thb  diap- 
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tlie  Gank  into  Greece  and  Asia,  th«r  eelebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  their 
establishment  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  country  which  afterwards  was 
called  iroiB  them  Galatia.  This  coincidence  of  remaiicable  events  is  enough  oi 
itself  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  names  which  I  har^  just  mentioned  contain, 
in  a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world ;  all  its  interests 
and  aU  its  most  striking  points  may  be  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names 
have  been  rendered  significant,  and  we  haye  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
sons and  people  which  they  designate. 

Forty  years*  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  8Qleao«8  Nica- 
tor,  the  last  survivor  of  his  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Lysima-  s«ka«aiitMM«iuM 
chia*  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  more  !So^JS!S'tii?*SS5 
than  seventy.five  years  old,  had  just  before  destroyed  the  king-  o'm^^**'^ 
dom  of  Lysimachus,  the  last  survivor  except  himself  of  the  immediate  successon 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander ;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  sovereign  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexander's  army.  But  an  oracle,  it  is  8«d,  had  l»dden  him  beware  of 
Europe  ;^  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  Asia.  And  scarcely 
had  he  landed  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,'  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
.  phus,  the  reigning  king  of  ^ypt,  who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Lysimachus,  and,  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  Seleucus, 
and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  kmdness  and  confidence.  Seleu* 
cus'  vast  kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  was  in- 
herited by  his  son  Antiochus  ;*  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  rapid  succession  filled  by  various  com})etitor8, 
and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence  of  his  over* 
throw  and  death^  and  of  the  murder  of  his  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years^  his  old  ally  and  his  protector  in  his  ut- 
most need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  With  more  ^^  tb«  •onrfu- 
unbroken  good  fortune  than  any  oUier  of  his  contemporaries,  Ptol-  C^*^^^^*^ 
emy  had  remained  master  of  Egypt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards 
as  king,  from  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death.  The  distinct  and  almost  unassulable  position  of  Egypt  saved  it  from  > 
the  sudden  conquest^  which  often  changed  the  fortime  of  other  countries ;  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  E^rypt,  Ptol- 
emy had  added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Cjrrene,*  where  the  domestic  factions, 
according  to  the  frequent  fate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
common  independence  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus,*  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  his 

ter,  devoted  as  it  is  to  matten  not  directly  oon-  and  immortal  names,  on  wfaicli  we  can  scaroelr 

nected  with  the  Boman  history  of  the  flftn  cen-  dwell  too  long  or  too  often. 

tary  of  Rome.    Bat  it  is  impossible  to  forget  '  Alexander  died  Olymp.  114-1-2,  b.  o.  828. 

that  all  the  countries  here  spoken  of  will  suo-  Belencas  was  mnrderea  Ofymp.  124-4,  b.  a  380. 

oessively  become  parts  of  the  Boman  Empire ;  8ee  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici. 

the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  ■  Appian,  Syriac.  62.   Porphyry,  apud  Ens^ 

Rome  will  hereafter  claim  oar  attention,  and  binm,  Chronic,  p.  68.  £d.  Scaliger. 

therefore  their  condition  immediately  before  *  Appian,  fiyriac.  68. 

thoee  wan  cannot  be  considered  foreign  to  my  *  Ptolemv  Ceraunus  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 

subject.    Besides,  the  distinctness  of  the  east-  Soter,  by  Euiydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater; 

em  empire  ft-om  the  western  was  productive  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  his  son  by  Berenice. 

the  most  important  conseqnenoes;  and  this  dis-  Porphyry,  apud  Euseb.  -p,  68.    Pausanias,  I.  6. 

tinctness  arose  ft^m  the  spread  of  the  Greek  *  Memnon  apud  Photium^  p.  226,  Ed.  Bek- 

*— l^tuige  and  manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  ker. 

.  E^yptf'by  Aleiander*s  conquests,  and  the  *  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Larns,  died  Just 

„^bksnment  of  his  successive  kin^^doms.    As  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  of 

for  the  nodoes  of  Greece  itself,  of  Sparta,  of  whose  actions  he  and  Aristobulns  were  the 

Thebes,  sad  of  Athens,  they  cannot  plead  quite  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians.     His 

the  same  justiiloation ;  but  I  trust  that  they  death  took  place  Ohrmp.  124-2,  b.  o.  288. 

may  be  fofgiven,  as  an  almost  involuntary  tril>-  *  IModorut,  XVIII.  21. 

ate  of  resect  sod  aflbction  to  old  aasocutioDS  '  Ptolemy  reduced  the  aevenl  pet^  UogB  of 
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dominioii  in  Sjrria,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  country  known  by  tbe 
name  of  Coele-Syria/^  or  the* vale  of  Syna.  His  dominion,  next  to  that  of  Seleo- 
eus,  was  by  far  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
compact  and  secure  of  nil  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander  s  empire. 

When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  yean  had  elapsed  since  his  con- 
rh»  oiMk  nmwiu.  S^^  ^^  Persia,  and  not  more  than^four  since  his  victory  over 


by  Poms  and  his  campaign  in  India.  That  his  conquests  could  not 
have  been  completely  consolidated  within  so  short  a  period  is  evi. 
dent ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  nice  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  conqueror  did  not  destroy  his 
unfinished  work ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a  Macedonian  satrap."  Nor  did  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when 
obedience  was  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the 
great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  dominion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleucus,  by  birth 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  on  the  throne  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  held  the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  his  numerous  pror- 
inces. 

This  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small 
Thb  WM  owtaff  pi^i  ^^^s'*^'  ^  Alexander's  comprehensive  wisdom.  He  made  a 
^I?^^X^  Macedonian  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peucestes,"  satra[)  of  Persia; 
but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  philosophical 
pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  confirming  his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  countrymen  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians."  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  provinces'* 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and  pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  more  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  king's  companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobility  were  made, 
together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Macedonians,  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard. 
Thus,  where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in- 
dependent satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  preferred,  almost 
without  a  single  exception,  to  these  dignities,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  they  had  so  latdy  seen  nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mgean  to  the  Indus, 
tpiw4  of  tiu  GrMk  And  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 
ifSSSSo'I^^  of  Greek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been  laid  on 
cMMiBiib.  ij^,.g  ajj^i  there,  on  the  solid  and  heterogeneous  mass  below.    The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  weit  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 
districts ;  'they  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  life :  but  Greek  was  everywhere  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 

the  islBiicI,  and  made  himself  muter  of  it,  pointed  to  be  satraps  over  eaoh,  in  Jastio,  XOL 

Olymp.  117-1,  ^  0.   812.     [Diodorus,  XIX.  4,  and  Diodoras.  XVIII.  8, 89.  There  is  tovoe- 

79.]    He  afterwards  lost  it,  in  consequence  of  ly  a  sinffle  Asiatic  name  on  the  list ;  only  Ox- 

his  gnst  naval  defeat  by  Demetrius  near  Sala-  yartes,  the  fkther  of  Rozana,  Alexander's  ao^^ 

mis.  Olymp.  118-2  [Diodorus,  XX.  58],  and  had  the  coantry  of  ParopaniisadiB ;  and  Poms 

finally  recovered  it  after  the  victory  of  Ipsos.  and  Taxilas  retained  for  a  time  their  g^ven- 

[Plutaroh,  Demetr.  86.]  ments  on  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indos. 

»  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXI.  1.  »  Arrian,  de  Expedit.    Alexand.  VI.  8©. 

**  See  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  ^  Arrian,  VII.  6. 

piOTinoes,  and  of  the  Kaoedonian  genenda  ap-  ^  Arrian,  VIL  6, 11. 
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natiyett  of  different  conntDes ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  govern- 
ment»  and  of  literature.  Many  new  cities  were  also  founded,  where  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  population  was  Greek  from  the  heginning :  such  as  An* 
tioch,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Seleucia  in  Syria,"  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  many- 
other  places  hdlt  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleucus,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
his  enipire.  From  these  an  influence  ti^  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  conquest ;  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be  originally  Grecian 
settlements,'*  but  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
language  and  institutions  of  GrM«e,  And  retained  the  impression 
through  many  centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  and  };^*£^^^!^ 
Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  In-  p»venMd  t^^Mtiv! 
dus,  was  effected  much  more  slightly  ;  and  the  connection  of  these  ' 
countries  with  Greece  was  finally  broken  about  thirty  years  after  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  the  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  Arsacidae."  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign ;  and  although  it,  with  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus" in  Media  and  Parthia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  yet  it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  however,  from  extending  our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  those  countries  h^f  g   k 

of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  !;^^^;2?  *'^^ 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
sight  see  nothing  but  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against  the 
weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  character  notwithstanding  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  people,  and  even  to  themselves.  Such  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bith3rnia  and  Pontus  on  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distinct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  in  the  125th  Olympiad  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  south  of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Cappadocia :  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  grew  up  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  JSgean  and  the  Propontis ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  124th  Olympiad  Zipstes*'  or  Zibsetes  was  still,  at  the  age  of  more  than 

*  Appian,  Sjriao.  57.  id,  Vol.  HE.  under  the  year  b.  o.  250,  ▲.  v.  o. 

"  KW#fia  T&v  fitri  TftwroXinov  irXatnO^m^v  'Af-  i04. 
yflwy  xari  ^rf^ty  *IoSc.  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  678.  One        *  IIc^ouiTrai  H  ULniia)  v^Xmiv  'EXXvWm  Kuri 

should  not  pay  much  re^^ard  to  Buoh  a  story,  rh*  h^^yv^iv  r^v  'AXi^dy^pov,  ftyXaklfs  IvtKtv  rdy 

were  there  not  other  grounds  for  believing  that  avvKvpoivruv  ahrfi  pappdfHdv.    Polybiu»,  X.  27. 
the  Oreeks  at  a  very  early  period  had  settled  on       ^  He  reigned  fi-om  886  b.  o.  to  278,  and  waa 

the  coastB  of  Oilida.    See  the  remarkable  state-  bom  in  854.  •His  father  Baa  was  bom  in  897 

ment  preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  b.  o.   Memnon  apud  Photium,  p.  227,  228.  £d. 

Eoaebins,  and  oopied  by  Eusebius  from  Alex-  Bekker. 

ander   Polyhistor  or  AhydenuSj  that  Senna-       This  reference  may  perhaps  require  explana- 

cherib  was  called  down  from  Nmeveh  bv  the  tion  for  some  readers.    Photius,  who  was  jpat- 

news  of  a  Greek  descent  on  Cilicia,  whicn  he  riarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  lattor  half  or  the 

repelWd  after  a  ver;^  hard-fought  battle.    Com-  ninth   century,  has   left  a  sort  of  catalogue 

pare  ^iebuhr's  Elome  Sohriften,  p.  208.  Might  raisonn^,  or  rather  an  abstract  of  the  various 

not  th^sonsof  Javan,  to  whom  the  Pl^odniciana  books  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading, 

sold  Israelitish  captives  at  a  much  earber  period  In  this  work,  which  he  called  his  library,  there 

(Joel  iii.  6),  be  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Cilidan  are  preserved  abridgments  of  mimy  books  which 

oo«f  t  as  well  as  the  more  remote  inhabitants  of  would  otherwise  have  been  altogether  Ipst  to 

Greeoe  itaelf  f  us ;  and  amongst  the  rest  there  in  an  atotract 

"  In  Olymp.  182-8,  b.  o.  250.  This  was  in  the  pf  a  history  of  Heradea  on  the  Exuine  sea,  writ- 
reign  of  Antiochus  Theos.  See  Justin.  XLI.  4,  ten  by  one  Memnon,  who  flourished  at  a  period 
who  makea  a  mistake,  however,  as  to  the  reign,  not  certainly  known,  but  which  cannot  be 
and  Arrian,  Parthio.  apud  Photium.  p.  17.  Ed.  placed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  earlv  Bo- 
Bekker.    See  also  Fynea  GUnton,  Fasti  Hellen-  man  emperors.  In  speaking  of  Heradea,  Mam* 
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seveiitj,  retgning  over  tlie  Btthyniaiis.  •  His  father  had  seen  the 
torrent  of  ^ezander's  inyasion  paaa  bj  him  without  touching  his 
dominions ;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  Asia,  the  Bithynian 
prince  had  repelled  with  suoeess  the  attack  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  left 
behind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexander  had  merely 
overrun.  After  Alexander's  death,  European  Thrace  and  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine  were  assi^ed  in  the  general' partition  of  the  empire  to  Lywmachus ; 
but  the  Bithynian  pnnces  held  &eir  ground  against  him,  and  still  continued  to 
reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimachus  and  his  dominions 
were  conquered  by  Seleucus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corns  in  Phrygia. 
Zipaetes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus  as  he  had  been  before  of  Lysimachus ; 
and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus'^  the  name  of  Cappadoda  is  applied  to  the 
cnwdoeia  ud  its  di.  ^^®^®  breadth  of  Ama  Minor  eastward  of  the  Halys,  from  the 
j*^^jrtij«Ciip.  chain  of  Taums  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.     The  govern- 
"*  ment  of  all  this  country  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius,*'  the  son 

of  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,"  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine  were 
practically  mdependent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was 
then,  as  q^terwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  piore  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  rebn  of  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus,  notices  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes  between 
.  Colchis  and  Paphlagonia:  yet  mimediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia  he 
placed  what  he  calk  Assyria ;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia."  But  while  the  southern  part  of  their  old 
satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator 
strengthened  their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original  dominion ;  and  in 
the  reiffn  of  Alexander,  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  is  called'^  by  Diodoros, 
"  king,  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bithynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  .£gean ;  and 
Antigonus  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.**  His  son,  Mithridates,  notwithstending,  succeeded  to  his  father's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the  irruption*  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  setdemente  on  the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  unmediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  }u&  son  Ariobarzanes. 

non  was  often  led  to  notice  the  neighboring;  pian,  Mithridat.  9,  118,  makes  MUhridatoa  to 
kings  of  Bithynia,  and  tiius  we  are  enabled  to  nave  been  descended  from  Darius  himself.  We 
give  the  succession  and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  find  no  Mithridates  or  Ariobarzanes  in  either  of 
of  those  obscure  princes,    fiooapridous  is  the  the  lists  of  the  oonspirators  against  Smerdis 
chance  which  has  preserved  some  portions  of  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 
ancient  history  from  oblivion,  while  it  has  ut-  "  Anabas.  VII.  6.    In  his  time  Kithildates 
terly  destroyed  all  record  of  others.    But  Pho-  was  satrap  of  Capradoda  and  Lyoaonia. 
titts^  library,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century,  "  Herodot.  I.  73.    And  in  the  Pennlns  of 
shows  what  treasures  of  Greek  literature  were  the  Euxine  ascribed  to  Mareianus  of  Heradea 
then  ejdsting  at  Ckmstantinople,  wiiich  in  the  (Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  p.  78),  it  is  said  that -the 
couisa  of  the  six  following  centuries  perished  Gappadodans  were  called  by  some  White  Syr^ 
irrecoverably.    In  this  respect  the  French  and  ians,  and  that  the  old  geographers  made  Cap- 
Venetian  conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century  padoda  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Buxlne 
was  fiur  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish  con-  **  Diodorus,  XVI.  90. 
quest  in  the  fifteenth.  *  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
^  Herodot.  I.  73,  76,-oompared  with  V.  49.  *"  Memnon,  apud  Phothim,  p.  820.  Xd.  Bek- 
^  Polybins,  V.  48.  Biodonn,  XIX.  40.  Ap-  ker.    Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
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Southern  Cappadoda  iQeanwhile  had  puaed  before  the  oonqueet  of  Alexander 
into  the  handv  of  a  Batiap  named  Ariamihes,*^  to  whom  Diodorna  g^,^,^^        ^^ 

fives  the  title  of  king,    liike  every  other  priiiee  and  state  in  Asia,  <*w«*««^ 

e  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  4oniinion,  and  Aiia- 
rathes  ventured  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  as- 
signed Cappadocia  to  £umenes,  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might  have  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiocas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria* 
rathes,"  defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him ;  and  then,  accord* 
ing  to  the  arranffement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cappadocia 
on  Eumenes.  The  nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took 
refuge**  in  Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself;  Perdiccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  had  been  killed  by 
his  own  soldiers ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigonus ;  and  Antigonus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  aQ 
Asia  Minor,  was  engaged  in  war  with  Seleucus  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the 
prince  of  Armenia,  made  his  wa^  back  to  his  country,  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  kmg  of  Cappadoda. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people^ 
while  from  a  Greek  ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  improve-  aikim  Aibue  i 
menta  in  art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were  they  like  to  ?£lUi!l^ 
receive  the  blessings  of  just  and  good  government ;  and  in  this  re-  «««*»*•  •■d«™p^ 
8pect>  probably,  the  Greek  and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  ^nance  consisted  merely  in  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice  of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of 
an  unpnncipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  diat  strange  collection  of  cases  of 
open  robbery  or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
which  stQl  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics.  Its  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  ;**  but  it  must  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  some  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a ' 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  way»and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  their  orainary  occasions.  "  A 
satrap's  revenue,"  says  the  writer,'*  "arises  from  six  sources :  from  his  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy ;  from  his  domains ;  from  his  cus- 
toHks  ;  from  hia duties  levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties; 
fr^m  his  pastures ;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
oned a  poll-tax,"  and  a  tax  on  manufacturing  labor.  And  amongst  a  kmg's  ways 
and  means  is  expressly  mentioned,  a  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
or  lowering  the  value  of  the  coin**  as  it  mi^ht  suit  his  purposes. 

Bat  far  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were 
those  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
from  Trapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Euxine,  to.SoU  t^ti»m9tAd»  iS 
and  Tarsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek  population,  at  the  *^' 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.  Of  these  Greek 
cities,  Sinope  imd  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous  on  the  north  coast ;  the  shore 

"^  DiodoniB,  XXXI.  Ezoerpt.  Photii.  »  tori  ii  tUn  l{  tQv  vpoeiiiav  '  ind  y^t,  M  rdy 

*  XKodorns,  XXXI.  apad  Photiimi|  and  h  rfi  x^^Pjf  iituv  ytpo/thuv,  dvd  fyiwoffttv,  imft  rw 
XVIII.  Id.  Xdv,  a«d  ^oKfiindntv,  diii  rdv  iXXw,    (Eoonomio. 

*  Diodorna,  XXXI.  apad  Phot  II.  1 

*  See  the  article  on  thia  sabjeot  in  Niebnhr's  **  iimt  ii,  i  M  r6y  AA««v,  htKt^>Mi6p  rt  xal 
Kleine  Sohriften,  p.  413,  and  another  by  Mr.  x<*f**'<'^<^>'  rpowyopeoofthii, 

Lewis,  in  the  tet  volume  of  the  Philou^oal       "  xs^  rd  p^^w/ul  X^xw,  wtw  xal  vtfrc  r^wy  f 
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of  the  ^gean  was  covered  with  towns  whose  names  had  heen  fomoas  from  re- 
mote  ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  onty,  bat  %knost  of  the 
whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  high-minded  commonwealth  of  Rhodes. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  divided 
BhodM.  Ill  wto  nd  between  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindns,'*  lalysns,  imd  Camiros. 
K!!lJ!!SS!&^  But  in  the  9dd  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
«f  ittoiUMM.  j£gospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to  fonnd  a  common  capital," 

to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  island,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the  dtj 
of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  built 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamus  of  MQe- 
tus,"  the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  on  tiie  side  of  the  hill, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  fa- 
mous alike  in  war  and  peace;  the  great, painter,  Proto^nes,  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  which  were  umversall^  admired ;  the 
famous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  m  h^ght,  which 
bestrode  the  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Rhodians  a^inst  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no  less 
glorious  than  the  defence  of  the  same  city  against  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
kniffhts  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer  g^ory, 
in  the  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  distingubhed  her  politijcal  institutioiis, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens  f  and,  above  all,  in  that  virtue  so  rare  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a  spirit  of  general 
benevolence,  and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put 
down  piracy."*  Ajid  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Demetrius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates'*  whose  crimes  they  had  re- 
pressed, and  when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging /to  merchants  of  various  nations, 
nad  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noble  people  rejected  with  mdi^ation  the  proposal  of  some  ill-judging  orators, 
to  pull  down  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,^  and  resolved  that  thar 
present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  m  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  after  all  danger  to  themselves  was  over,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  the  125th  Olym- 
piad ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  the  Greek  lit- 
MriodbMaiflMrttrhoi.  craturc  of  this  period  was  very  vplummous,  yet  it  has  so  entirely 
7P«riiii»d.  perished,  that  hardly  a   single  writer  has  escaped   the  wreck. 

Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself ;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  eases  the 
skeleton  of  political  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,^'  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Dicsar- 

»•  lliucydidea.  Vm.  44.  »  Diodorua,  XX.  89,  88. 

»  Biodorus,  XIII.  75.  «»  Diodonia,  XX.  98. 

**  ComjMure  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  648,  and  Aristot.  "  That  it  is  not  Aristotle^s  work  seeixM  to  me 

Politic.  II.  6,  and  Diodoras,  XIX.  46.  certain ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  oan  be  maeb 

"  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  658.  rohrtwuivn  xdX-  later  than  Aristotle^a  age,  for  the  writer  appears 

Xivra  rSy  'EXXi^vwy,  is  the  character  given  of  to  regard  the  dominion  of  Alexander  as  still 

Bhodes  by  Diodorus,  XX.  81.  being  one  governed  by  the  king,  with  his  sa- 

*  Diodorus,  XXI.  81.    Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  traps  in  the  several  provinoea,  a  notion  which 


ehtt(»»  a  aoholar  ot  Aristotle^  and  a  friend  of  Theopbrastaa,  on  the  topbgrapli^  of 
Qreeoe.  And  not  only  the  contemporary,  bat  the  later  Jitemtiire,  which  might 
have  illustrated  theee  times,  has  also  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and 
connected  history  of  Diodoms  ends  for  us  with  the  119th  Olympiad,  and  the 
history  of  the  subsequent  years  can  be  ^eaned  only  from  scattered  and  meagre 
sources ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  from  Justin's  abridgment,  mm 
the  mere  sketches  contained  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  chronolo- 
gers,  which  are  exclusively  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

-  The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Agathocles,  are  never  once  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  IJvy,  while  he  is  giving  the  his-  gMy,  tim  imwn 
tory  of  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would  anyone  ^^SH^SpA 
Buspect,  from  his  narrative,  that  there  had  existed  daring  a  period  p^wwof  AgstEwfifc 
of  twenty-eight  years,  from  486  to  about  464  or  465,^  separated  from  Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse^* 
quences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Livy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  having  no  original  historian  older 
than  themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memori^  of  the  past  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particdar  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  the  Samnite 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
eaoh  oampaisn,  the  combinations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their 
success,  are  lost  in  oblivion ;  but  particukir  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles  never  made  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great 
Bomah  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they 
must  have  seen  his  arms  employed  m  Africa  ;^  how  anxiously  they  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  invaded  and  conquered  the  Liparssan 
iaUads,^  or  when  he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with  suc- 
cess against  the  power  of  Cassander  ;^  above  all,  when  he  actually  landed  in 
Italy,  with  Etruscan  and  Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Pence tians  or  Pediculans,^  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Bruttium :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annaHst  has 
mentioned ;  but  they  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  reality. 

It  is  mentioned  also  that  Agathocles,^^  m  his  African  wars,  had  many  Samnite 
soldiers  in  his  army  as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447,  an  Etrus- 

oerCAnlj  may  have  onttasted  the  life  of  Alexin-  oertunly.     Agathodeff  reigned  in  all  twenty- 

der  himself,  for  hU  generals  for  several  years  eight  years.    See  Diodoras,  XZI.  18*    Fngm. 

professed  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  infant  son,  Hoescnel. 

but  which  must  have  passed  away,  at  any  rate  •■  Daring  fonr  years,  from  Olymp.  117-8  tc 

wtthxn  a  few  rears,  when  the  generals  assumed  119-S  inolusive ;  that  is^  during  the  £&ru8oaD 

aererally  the  kingly  diadem.  campaigns  of  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Samnite 

•  The  beginning  of  Agathocles'  dominion  is  war. 

plaioed  by  Biodorus  in  Olymp.  116-4,  which,  ao-  *•  In  Olymp.  11»-1,  the  lastyear  of  the  second 

cording  to  his  syncbronismi  is  the  year  of  the  Samnite  war.    Biodonu.  XX.  101. 

consulship  of  M.  Foslius  and  L.  Plautlus,  and  ^  In  the  120th  Olympiad,  but  the  exact  year 

the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  His  is  not  known,  and  therefore,  somewhere  about 

death  cannot  be  detennined  exactly,  because  the  beginning  of  the  third  samnite  war.    IMo- 

of  the  conf\isionB  and  different  systems  of  the  dorus,  XXI.  2.  Fraffm.  Hoesohel.     Compart 

Soman  chronology.    It  would  fall  in  Olymp.  alsoFragm.  VaUcan,  aXI.  $. 

128^  or  B.  o.  289 ;  but  whether  that  year  would  **  About  the  same  period,  just  after  his  ezpe- 

cofafeade  with  the  oonsulshin  of  M.  Valerius  dition  to  Oorcyra.   Biodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeachely 

and  Q.  Cndicins,  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  XXI.  8,  4. 

third  Samnite  war,  or  with  one  of  the  two  sue-  *  BiodoruSi  XX.  11  64. 
conanlfthipa,  it  ia  impoasible  to  fix 
24 
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caa  fleet  of  eighteen  ships^  came  to  hie  relief  at  Syraciise,  when 
Ti  he  was  blockaded  by  the  Carthagimana,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat 
the  enemy  and  effect  his  passage  (mce  more  to  Africa.  This  was 
three  or  four  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Sanmite  war,  and  just  after 
the  sobmissicMi  of  the  principal  Etruscan  states  to  Borne,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  successes  of  Q.  Fabius.  We  are  told,  also,  that  at  erne  time  the  Tarendnes* 
applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucaniana, 
and  that  he  went  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which»  though  the  date  is  not  men* 
tioned,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing  war  upon  the  Brultians;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  120th  or 
121st  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  raging.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  the  »Eunoites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  against  Rome, 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  engage  m  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  ^e  Carthaginians,  and  of  estab* 
lishing  his  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
through  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubts  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  they  would  have  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  against  Pyr- 
rhus ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,''^  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
th^r  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  had  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
bat  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  122d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  after 
nunKtod  itoto  of «.  ^he  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier, 
2!it"'*ifii£^*S'Si  ^®»  1*^®  Dionysius,  would  have  been  known  by  no  other  title  than 
later 7Mi>.  ^ijg^  Qf  tyrant;  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  accus- 

tomed men  to  tolerate  the  name  of  king,  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones  ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Lysima- 
chus,  or  the  ruffian  Cassander.  Polybius  accused  Timseus  of  calumniating  him ; 
but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  says*'  that  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Augustus,  and 
whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  indulged  in 
both  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
must  have  been  extreme.  Dinocrates,  a  Syracusan  exile,"  was  at  the  head  of  an 
anny  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  several 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
Agathocles'  ofler  of  allowing  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  of  abdicating  his  own 
dominion  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Car- 
thaginians over  to  put  Dinocrates  down ;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  m  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad  to  make  his  submission  f^ 
and  from  this  time,  a.  u,  c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
in  Sidly,  till  the  period  immediately  precedingr  Agathocles'  death,  which  took 
place  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  full  of  misenr. 
His  son,  Agathocles,"^  was  murdered  by  his  grandson  Archagathus,  and  the  old 
tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  painful  and 
hopeless  disorder^  dreaded  lest  Archagathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  his  famOy 
as  soon  as  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
wi£e«  Texena,**  with  his  two  young  sons,  and  all  his  treasure,  to  B^pt,  her  na« 

•  DiodorM.  XX.  61.    In  Olyrap.  llS-4.  •■  IModonifl,  XX.  n,  7S. 

•  Strabo,  VI.  p.  280.  *  Diodoms,  XX.  8»,  »0. 

»  Xivy,  IX.  48.  ••  Diodorus,  XXL  12.    Fmgm.  HoescheL 

<*>  PolybiuA,  IX.  88.  ■*  Justin,  XXIII.  2.   Tfa«  Mooant  of  the  put- 
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tive  country^  whOst  lie  himself  shoiild  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  bis  deadi,  the 
old  democracy^  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  his  property  was  confiscated^ 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  Hicetas,  w^  continued  in  the  office  of  oaptain-general 
for  the  next  nine  years*^  successively ;  and  so  long  a  term  of  military  command 
in  times  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles'  death,  there  was  a  Syracusan  army*^  in  the 

field,  consisting,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded  ^^^^^^ 

by  the  tyrant's  grandson,  Archagathus.  But  Msenon,  who  is  said  g^g  nwcgy^toMtoS 
in  Diodorus'  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  who  was  y"*^ 
now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived  to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Cartha^nians.  Syracuse 
was  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. , 
Tbey  gave  400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
term  all  Maenon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Msenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lucanian  foreigners, 
were  still  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  as 
these  last  formed  tne  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  access  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  lost  the 
strangers  agreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  accorain^ly  came  to  Messana,"*  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy ;  but  being  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  by  night  and  massacred  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  for  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ma* 
mertini,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mare,  that  being  the  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol* 
diere  of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con* 
dition  of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.  Hicetas  had  the  Tp»Bto  b  om  . 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phintias*  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  ^*»<»'«^y- 
tum,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromenium,  Heraclides  in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  have  not  reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Hicetas  and  Phintias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.  Gela  was  destroyed  by  Phintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the  Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island ; 
they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela,'^  which  had  been  again  partially  inhabited  after 
its  destruction  by  Phintias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them 
tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under' 
Agathocles,  was  now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  This  course  of  events 
on  one  side  of  the  strtut,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  years 
later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyrrhus  foretold 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consolidate  the  Greek  interest,  and 
r(»tore  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

iDg  between  Agftthooles  and  hiflfiuxuly  IB  flivea  exprengiona  are,  'Uhat  hvia  int  iwam-etn^^ 

hy  Justin  with  much  simplicity  and  gooafeel-  UffdXXtrmi  njft  npmrvUot. 

ing,  and  it  ia  much  to  his  credit  that  he  jpre-       **  Biodorna,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  12,  IS. 

fened  this  story  to  the  horrible  and  inoremble       **  Diodonu,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  18.  Po» 

tales  aboQt  the  last  days  of  Agilthocles  which  lybins,  I.  7. 

Diodoras  lias  copied  apparently  fVom  Tinueni*.       "*  Diodorua,  Fragm.  HoeSchd.  XXII.  2, 11. 

**  Diodoros,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  18.  "  Diodoras,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXin.  2.  Po 

"  Diodorua,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  6.   His  lybias,  I.  8. 
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And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Pyrrhus  himself  and  the  fortunes  of  bis  early  years, 
we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  Greece,  the  worn-out  aad  cast-off  skin 


SC'SSJM^vlTKLjf  froni  which  the  hving  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth 
jjLdwrSlrdSl^  a^d  vigor  to  other  lands.  Greek  power,  Greek  energy,  Greek 
****^-  *genius,  might  now  be  found   indeed  anywhere  rather  than  in 

Greece.  Drained  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  at 
home,  that  any  foreign  service''  offerea  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  enter 
it ;  yet  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov- 
ereigns, because  its  possession  was  still  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dominion ;  mocked  by  every  despot  in  turn  with  offers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  as 
it  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condemned  under  some  pretence  to  receive 
the  garrison  of  another  into  its  citadels ;  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen* 
tury  of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrhis 
Poliorcetes  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  even  when  he  himself  engaged  in  his 
last  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  nands  of  Seleucus,  Greece  was  still,  for  the  most  part, 
under  the  power  of  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  when  AntigODus  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Seleucus'  murderer,  the  Greeks  made''  a  feeble  attempt  to 
assert  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  national  con- 
federacy, and  Areus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attackea  ^tolia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved..  Yet,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
exbted  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  extinction  of  Grecian  independence, 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  famt  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pale  martinmas  summer  of  her  closmg  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  famous 
Achaian  or  Achaean  league. 

The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
r«mtkaoraMAchi».  decline,  but  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
M  i««M.  brought  before  our  notice.     The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small  and 

unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  when  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  kindled 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Antigonus  was  likely  to  have  sufficient 
employment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achaean  cities,"*  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tri- 
tSBa,  and  Pharse,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  defence.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  year,  two  captains-general,**  and  one  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  These  four  states,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
J  however  much  their  ancient  fame  must  excite  an  interest  even  for 
BMM  moMiy  heiTbt  their  last  decay.  But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Ma- 
ni4Mtkmi7i7>»ta.  ^g^jQujan  kiuff,  Antigonus,*  either  directly,  by  having  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  their  citadels,  or  indirectly,  as  being  rule^  by  a  tyrant  from 
among  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. Sicyon"  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed 

*  IHodoniBjXX.  40.  He  Bays  that  when  Aratus  deliTered  Sicyon  in 

*  Justin,  XXIV,  1.  261  b.  o.  some  of  the  exiles  whom  he  then  re- 
**  Polybias,  II.  il.  stored  had  been  in  banishment  fifty  yean.  And 

*  PolybioSi  11. 48.  Cicero,  oopyin(^  from  the  same  source  however, 

*  Polybias,  II.  41.  IS.  29.  namely,  Aratns'  own  memoirs,  says  the  auna 
<"  Diodoms,  XX.  102.    Plutarohf  Anttu,  9.  thing.    Pe  Offlciis,  U.  2S. 
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the  whole  population  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  citadel.  Megalopolis*  about 
this  time  must  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  its  tyrant,  Aristodemus,  of  Phi- 
galea,  who  owed  his  elevaUon  to  factions  in  the  oligarchy  by  which  the  city  had 
heea  before  governed.  In  Aigos*  Aristippus  had  the  ascendency,  through  the 
support  of  king  Antigonus.  The  Acropolis  of  Corinth^®  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander (we  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  the 
place  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence ;  so  that,  after  his 
death,  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagem  m  order  to  get  it  for  himself 
out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nicaea.  Society  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were  almost  universal,  and  Greece 
could  no  longer  boast  that  she  had  banished  the  practice  of  carrying  arms  in 
peace  ;*^  for  men  now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could  meet 
and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the  states  to  the  nprth  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year  ^  ^ 
of  the  125th  Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  ^nS!!^  ^*'"'*" 
and  ^tolia  sent  a  confederate  army  to  Thermopylae  to  oppose 
them ;  and  the  Boeotian  force"  amounted  to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,"  and  after  his 
second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls^^  and  left  it  defenceless. 
Antigonus  Gonatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self m  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  governed  almost  as  his  officer.  But  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution ;  according  to  which 
Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The  country  was 
safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with  Peloponnesus,  and  Tanagra  is  mentioned" 
as  a  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity ;  its  citizens  were 
wealthy  yet  simple  in  their  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence  were  constantly 
committed  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence, 
that  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  years"  sometimes  elapsed  before  the  injured  party 
could  obtain  a  hearing  for  ms  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed,  avowedly  for  mere 
objects  of  convivial  entertainments ;  but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  had  children,  often  left  all  their  prop- 
erty to  their  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  screen 

*  Patuiaoias,  Till.  27.  He  pata  AristodemiiB,  liove,  in  the  older  oonstitation.  BSclch  thinks 
however,  too  early,  when  he  says  that  he  be-  that  it  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Thebes, 
came  tyrant  soon  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  that  this  magutrate  shoold  be  always  a  Thebaa. 
oonfoands  Acrotatos,  son  of  Areas,  with  Aoro-  CkMrous  Inscript.  Vol.  I.  p.  729. 

tatoa,  son  of  Cleomenes.    In  818  b.  o.  Megalopo-  ^  Polybias,  XX.  6.    DicsBarchns,  Stat.  Oraso. 

lis  was  governed  by  a  strict  oligarchy.    See  Tno-  p.  15,  et  seqq.  Hadson.    The  text  in  these  tng- 

doms,  A VII I.  68.    Compare  Polybius,  X.  25.  ments  of  iJioeearchus  is  often  hopelessly  oox^ 

**  Plutarch,  Pyrrhas,  80.  rupt ;  bat  thov  seem  also,  independently  of 

^  Platarch,  Aratas,  16, 17.  snoh  faults,  to  have  been  interpolated  by  some 

^^  Platarch,  Aratus,  6.  more  modem  writer,  or  rather  their  subetanoe 

^  Pausaniaa,  X.  20.  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  his  own  langaage, 

*"  Platarch,  Demetrios,  89,  iO.  not  without  many  additions.     We  know  the 

"**  Biodoras,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXI.  10.  manner  in  which  old  topographical  accounts 

*  Dicearchus,  Stat.  GrsBc.  p.  18.  £d.  Had-  are  copied  by  one  writer  after  another,  each  of 
son.  The  inscriptions  of  this  period  show  that  whom  adds  something  to  them  of  his  own :  and 
tlkere  was  still  a  government  for  all  Bodotia,  thua  the  work  of  DicsarcHus  seems  to  have 
mviv  Qa^^oiMrfi f  ffvv/^pior,  and  BcBotarohfl,  as  in  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  frag- 
ancicnt  times  ;  there  was  also  a  magistrate  ments,  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  a  latflor 
called  iex'*^  ^^  *^'*^  Bowrfly,  or  ifx^*  Bocurvcf,  writer,  and  altered  both  in  their  language  and 


who  seemi»  to  have'  been  the  head  of  the  Boeo-    matter.   * 
tarchS|  and  of  whom  tiiere  is  no  mention,  I  be- 
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.the  outiages  of  their  members.  A  strong  but  not  improbable  jnetare  of  Ike 
worst  abuses  of  such  clubs,  which  even  in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  beakhieai 
condition  of  society,  are  always  fraught  with  evil  dther  politicallj  or  momlly^. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.     His  deaths 
as  was  most  fitting,  coincided  exaody  with  the  period  of  his  oom- 
ney'?«Tth^1S^  try's  comolete  subjection ;  within  a  month"  after  Antipater  had 
^*^'  established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demoethenes  es- 

caped his  vengeance  by  a  sudden  and  pamless  death^  in  the  island  of  Oalanria. 
The  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  had  a  share 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy ;  for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  crushed 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  there  were  Persian  archers,  sfiiig««3» 
and  cavalry,^*  who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Craterus,  and  who 
thus  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Qreek  power,  an  opportmiitT 
of  revenging  the  fatal  days  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  That  great  democracy,  wm 
all  its  faults,  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
.world  had  Uien  witnessed,  was  agam  destroyed  by  Aiitipater,  after  a  duration  of 
seventy-one  years  since  its  restoration  by  Thrasybulus.  All  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachmae  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights ;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  disfranchised.  Lands  in  Tbiace 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  migrated  thither  in  great  numbers  ;"*  whibt  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon's  laws,  while  a  Macedonum  garrison  occupied  Muay- 
chia,  and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Athens  remaioed  sub- 
waio«d  i®^*'  ^"*  ^  Antipater  and  then  to  Cassander  his  son ;  and  al* 
^D«iii*tii»  Poikir.  though  the  qualification  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  hj  Cassander^ 
"^^  to  1000  dracnmsB,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  bis  father^  and 

thus  the  interna.1  government  became  somewhat  more  popular,  yet  still,  whilat 
Munychia  and  Piraeus  were  in  the  power  of  a  fordgn  pnnce,  Athens  cbidd  have 
no  independent  national  existence.  In  the  year  of  Rome  447,  three  years  before 
the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  Cassander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by 
iDemetrius  Poliorcetes,^  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athemans  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  pnly  a  snadow  of  the  *'  fierce  democmUe,''  and 
of  the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.  The  utmost  base- 
ness of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  incompatible  with 
any  self-respect,  and  which  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent''  for  the  great- 
est  national  blessings  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  the  event  of  the 
bDwif  «■  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  into  their 
^"^^  city ;  and  this  so  stung  him  that  when  his  afibirs  began  to  m 


^  >  mend, 
he  laid  sieee  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  surrender,  he  not 
only  occupied  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
yerting  the  hUP  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel    It  was  reeoTeied 

^  FlaUurch,  in  Demosth.  S8.  Soni  of  the  hnxe  who  fbDght  at  Muathoa  f 

*  Ibid.  80.    The  common  story  wm  thftt  De-  Tour  feeble  spirits.     Greece  her  head  ha& 
moetlienes  killed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  bowed 

carried  about  him:   bnt  his  nephew,  I>emo-  Asifthe  wreath  of  Liberty  thereon 

ciiares.  expressed  his  belief  that  nis  death  was  Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  doud, 

natnrai:  or  rather,  in  his  ownlanffuaffe,  '^that  Which,  at  Joye's  will,  descends  on  jPelion*t 
lihe  gods,  in  their  care  for  him,  tiaa  rescued  top. 

him  tnm  the  cruelty  of  the  ICaoedonians  by  a  ••••••• 

'  r  and  gentle  death.''  Ah  I   that  a  conqueror's  word  shoidd  be  so 


'^^l 


Hodorus,  XYIU.  16.  dear ! 

*  Biodoma,  XVIII.  18.  Ah  I  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  laptmtw 

«  IHodorus,  XVIII.  74.  JoTB  < 

■  Diodorus,  XX.46,48.  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
**'Who  can  help  remembering  Mr.  Worda-    By  all  the  blended  powera  of  earth  and  hwr- 

worth's  beautiful  fines  f  en." 

<'Boyeprop,  *  Flutaroh,  ]>eni«tr. 80, 84.  Panaoiiat, I. Sib 


_  whoa  he  had  oeea^dmeii  oirf;  of  Macedonia  by  LTak&aoliQi  and  FjrAxa^ 
by  one  of  the  last  sncoeaBful  efforts  of  Athenian  valor.  OlympiodomB,^  irho 
had  already  aoqaired  the  leputation  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whc^ 

Copulation  of  Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Maoedonians,  stormed  the 
aseum,  and  deliTered  Pir»iiB  and  Munychia.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of 
the  123d  Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyirinis  sailed  for  Italy  sev^n  years  after* 
wards,  Athens  was  really  independent,  for  she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by 
the  gift  of  another,  but  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was  almost  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  amidst  the  prevaiUag 
darkness.  In  general  there  were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor  ^^ 
ovakffs  now  to  be  found  in  Athem.  The  great  tragedians  had  Ath«£*°z»MaSlia(! 
long  since  become  extinct;  and  Thueydides  has  neither  tn  his 
own  eountiy,  whether  free  or  in  snbjectioD,  nor  in  any  other  eonntry  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  sucoessor  to  riv^  him.  Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  '*  Maater  of  the  Wise'*^  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  acuteness,  his  boundless 
knowled^,  and  his  manly  judgment,  bA  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.  The 
theatre,  mdeed,  could  boast  of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  the 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  maiic  of  a  declining  age.  Stfll  there 
■was  intellectual  life  of  no  oommon  kind  existing  at  this  time  in  Athens.  There 
were  now  liviaff  and  teachii^  withm  her  widls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  in  phi- 
loaophy  were  destined  to  influence  most  widely  and  lastingly  the  characters  aad 
coaauct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  republic, — ^Epicurus  and  Zeno. 

But  Boeotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the  principal  powers  of  northern 
Ore^ce ;  the  half-barbarous  JStolians  hid  risen  to  such  an  emi-  ^^^ 
aenee,  that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  con-  S^mS*  iT^iC 
tend  single-handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country  ****** 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thueydides,  separated  fh>m  Acamania^^  by  the  Achd- 
lous,  and  was  stretched  in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  t6 
those  of  the  Mallan  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Doris,  and  Phods.  But  a  sort 
of  federal  government  succeeded,  m  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scattered  and 
independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  the  ^tolian  nation;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  idl  the  jfitoliaa  towns  met  every  year  at  Tbermum  to 
eleet  a  captain-general,*^  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  general 
govemmeat  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fairs^  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place ;  and  Ther^ 
mum  thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comer^  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greeee 
aince  the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  pouts  m  which  the  ^tolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ- 

**  Flntairch,  Bemetr.  4S.    Paasanias,  I.  26.       in  the  year  befbre  the  G^nlish  invasion,  the 

«« Vidin maestro  dieolor  Che  sanno     '        ^^iJ^^r^nL^^^^ l^ ^^^J!f^^ 

Seder tra fllosoflca ftmigUa."  S?^^ J£S,^^^ V^!L   \£ISS 

DiSrt«,Infetno,iV.    S?i^v„^*ir?^'  7?!,^?^^^^ 

'  '  town,  DQt  we  do  not  Imow  wnen  it  WM  ocni<^ 

*  It  had.  however,  acquired  several  towns  qnered. 

dtoated  in  its  neighborhood  which  had  former-  «■  Poiybius,  V.  8,  XXII.  15, 1 10^    The  eap- 

ly  been  independent.  The  date  of  these  Bevend  tain-ffenerai  and  seoretary  were  officers  also  of 

aoqniaitions  is  difflnlt  to  Hx  predsely.     The  the  AchsMUi  league.     Whether  the  iBtolian 

,£tolian8  had  oocupied  the  ftimoaa  Oirrhsean  ieagae  was  formwl  on  the  Achiean  model,  or 

plain  just  after  the  death  of  Selenona :  a  repe-  whether  it  existed  earlier,  we  cannot  telL 

tition  of  the  old  Phocifui  saoiileee,  which  was  "  iyodal  col  voMpWpMf.    Polyb.  V.  8.    These 

the  eaoae  or  paretence  of  a  general  attaok  upon  fairs  and  religious  ftstiyalJt,  held  along  with  the 

them  by  the  Pelopouneeian  Greeks  under  the  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  remind  us  of 

•nprsBUMy  of  Spiuta.    But  in  this  new  sacred  the  great  Etruscan  aseembhes  at  the  temple  of 

war,  tiM  authors  of  the  saonlcoe  were  more  Voltumna.    The  fbirs  seemed  to  imply  that  the 

fortunate  than  the  Phocians  of  old,  and  the  towns  in  iBtolia  were  still  little  better  than  vf^ 

jEtoUana  repelled  their  assailanta  with  great  lages,  so  as  to  have  but  few  shops  fbr  the  r«g«^ 

loM,    Justin,  XXIV.  1.   About  the  same  tme,  lar  sup^  of  oommodlllea. 


aw  HISIOST  OF  BOMB.  [Caaf. 

ilkatioii,  when  life  and  properij  were  scaroely  less  secure  at  Athens  than  they 
are  at  ihin  day  in  the  best  governed  coontries  of  Europe,  the  j£tolians  went 
always  armed;*®  and  the  character  of  a  robber  was  still  deemed  honorable 
amongst  them,  as  it  had  been  in  all  parts  oi  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  As 
the  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was  displayed  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
^tolian  adventurers,  countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the  national 
government,  made  plundering  expeditions  on  their  o?m  account  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  objects  of  their 
attack.  These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,"  rsi^araj,  a  name**  which  occurs 
in  the  written  language  of  Greece  for  the  first  time  about  this  period,  when  the 
long  wars  between  Alezander's  successors  and  the  general  decline  of  good  gov- 
ernment had  multiplied  the  number  of  such  marauders. 

The  ^tolians  will  play  an  important  part  hereafter  in  thb  history,  when  tfaeir 
MWad  MhMflM  of  quarrels  with  Macedon  and  the  Achaean  league  led  them  to  con- 
-■•""^  elude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 

Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  carry  on  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  pohtical  s]^stem  seems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed ;  tney  were  in  alliance  with  Anti^nus  Gonatas"  before  he  obtained 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  the  time  when  their  occupation  of  the  Cirrhsean  phun 
mvolved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponnesus,  and  they  were  also  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Epirots  ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedon  and  to  the 
Achoans  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into  existence.  Polybius,  from  whc^m 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice ;  and  on  the  ^eat  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece, 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly,  and  no  state  served  the  common  cause  fnore 
bravely  or  more  effectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  their  glory  can 
have  had  little  true  greatness ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  (^reece, 
when  the  ^tolians  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

I^orthward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  without  the  limits  of  ancient  as 
Mm.  lis  vMiM*  o^  modem  Greece,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
^^«dV!i7°iSM^  ^^^  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  reaching 
lyaiiJ  tnditiou.  inland  as  far  as  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  east- 
ward and  westward,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
Within  these  limits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other 
obscurer  people,  had  from  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
same  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  villages**  or  in  small  village-like  towns, 
scattered  over  the  mountiuns,  in  green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  or 
along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  intersected, 
going  always  armed,  and,  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passing excellence,^  and  maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 
• 

■•  Thucydidea,  I.  6.  "  JoBtin,  XXIV.  1.    Dion  CasMus,  Fngrm. 

*>  Polvbios,  IV.  8.  6.  Vfaokenaer  says  that  Peirosc  XXXIX. 
the  word  xst^Hfi  occurs,  for  Uie  first  time  in  **  o/«o8ffc  «ar^«iS^a(,  is  the  character  given  by 
the  surviving  Greek  literature,  in  the  Septna-  Scylax  of  tlie  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  and 
ffint  transktion  of  the  Bible.  There  it  is  to  be  Molosaians  equally.  Perlplns,  p.  11.  IS,  £d. 
found  in  Job  XXV.  8,  and  Hosea  VI.  10 ;  in  Hudson.  But  we  hear  of  some  towns  among 
both  instances,  I  think,  sifni^ring  a  robber  b^  them,  although  of  none  of  any  considerable  sue 
and  lather  than  by  sea.    And  so  wufar^ov  is    or  importance. 

used  in  Genesis  XLlX.  19^.  Thus  the  Scholiast  **  The  ancient  character  of  the  Molossfan 
on  Pindar.  Pyth.  62,  says  that  mparal  properly  dogs  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hughes  found  them 
means  ot  h  fiif  icam«py«dvr«f .  Bee  Valokenaer  as  numerous  and  as  fierce  as  they  were  in  an- 
on Ammonius,  p.  194.  The  Greek  translators  dent  days ;  the  breed^e  thinks,  has  in  no 
of  the  Bible  could  not  have  got  the  word  from  respect  de^nerated.  He  describes  them  as 
old  Greece,  but  the  robber  population  of  Isauria  "varying  in  color  throug^h  different  shades 
and  QUcia,  who  made  the  name  of  pirate  so  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bngfht  dun,  their  long 
&mous  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  had  fur  bdng  very  soft,  and  thick  and  fflossy ;  in 
probably  already  beffun  to  be  tronbleaome,  and  size  they  are  aoout  equal  to  an  Engtish  mastiiF: 
to  molest  the  £^;yptian  merchant  veeaels.  they  have  a  long  noee,  de&oate  ears  finely  poini* 


Ciur.XZZV.]  FAHILT  OF  PYBBHU&  aT7 

en**  being  aniongBt  the  best  of  which  the  Ghreeks  had  any  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  eoontry  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famoos  for  genera- 
tkvna  before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles, 
whose  ministers,  the  Selli,  a  priesthood  of  austerest  Hfe,  received  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet,  but  from  the  mstiing  voice  of  the  sacred 
oaks  which  sheltered  the  temple;  These  tradiUons  ascend  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity :  but  Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
Pjrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Molos- 
sians  after  his  return  from  Troy,**  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Molossian  kin^.  The  government,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 
period ;  the  kings,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem- 
bled people*^  at  Passaron,  and  swore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the 
people  swore  that  they  would  maintain  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
later  times  Epirus  had  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  Her  brother, 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where  he  had  carried 
on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  against  the  Lucanians ;  and  on  his 
death  his  first  cousin**  ^acides  succeeded  to  tht  throne,  ^acides  married  Pthia, 
Cie  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  last  struggle 
bit  ween  Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  children  of 
ths  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus, 

£acides  had  taken  part  with,  his  cousin  Olympias,**  when  Cassander 
waited  to  destroy  all  the  family  of  Alexander  In  order  to  seat  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
bim^f  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  {f^^J.^^'"^ 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs;  the  cause  of  Olympias  was  not 
populr,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
part^  rhich  was  likely  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  Macedon.  They  accordingly 
met  in\  general  assembly,  and  deposed  and  banished  then:  king.  .^Eacides  him- 
fielf  watout  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia wih  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  bis  daughter  Ddda- 
mia  was  vith  Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been  left  at  home, 
and  the  ibel  chiefs^**  having  murdered  many  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for 
him  also  \  destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  off  in  his  nurse's  arms  by  a  few  de- 
voted follc^ers,  and  carried  safely  into  Illyria,  where  Glaucias,  one  of  the  Illyrian 
kings,  proUted  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle  soon  afterwards,**'  Pyr- 
rhos  remaiiki  under  Glaucius'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  ma 
own  childrev 

Ten  or  elven  years  afterwards,  when  the  power  of  Cassander  in  Greece 
seemed  to  beottering,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  re-estab-  H«i«»Tmhkfciiwrt 
lished  the  d^ocracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias'**  entered  Epirus  with  ui«lIII!!^iH,«wir». 
an  armed  forcv  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.  But  again  *"^  '"""^ 
the  face  of  affair  changed ;  the  great  league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Ly^achus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  loosen  his 
hold  on  Greece, Vat  he  might  help  his  father  in  Asia;  thiis  Cassander's  party 
recovered  their  iQuence  in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  seventeen 
years  old,  was  di^n  a  second  time  into  exile.  He  now  joined  Demetrius,  who, 
besides  their  com^n  enmityto  Cassander,  had  married  Deidamia  his  sister ; 

ed,  magniftoent  tail,  leLf  a modernEte lengtlu  might  mifllead;  as,  for  Snstanoe, he  oonfonndB 

wirfi  a  body  nieely  i^ded  and  oompa^.'*  Tharyntaa  or  Thaiypua,  the  great  grandfather 

Travels  in  AlbaniiL  Ac-jjc^l.  i.  p.  438.  of  ^Eaddes,  with  Aiybas  his  fether,  and  makes 

»  See  Krose's  Hellas,  yi.  x.  p.  868,  and  the  iBacides  and  Alexander  brothers  instead  of 

Mithorities  there  quoted.^  oousms,  unless  by  the  term  »*  frater"  he  means 

»  PanMUUflS,  I.  11.        '  frater  patruelis"  and  not  "  frater  germanus." 

•»  Platarth,  Pyrrhus,  6A  •  Diodorus,  XIX.  86. 

"  For  the  femily  of  /yVus,  see  Plutarch,  *»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  8. 
Fyrrh.  I.  Pausamas,  I.  1,  iJiodorus,  XVI.  »»  Diodorus,  XIX.  74. 
1%  and  XIX.  51.  See  also  J\^  XVU.  3 ;  but  "  Plutarch,  Pyirh.  8. 
In  bis  aooount  there -are  f^  things  which 

\ 
\ 
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and  with  Inm  he  eroasei  or^  into  Am»  and  itm  pwaeat  At  tfaa  botde  «f  Ipm. 
After  that  great  defeat  he  still  remahied  faithful  to  Demefriaa,  and  went  as  a 
hostage  for  hia:!^  bto  Egypt,  when  Demretrius  had  eoneladed  a  separate  peaee 
with  Ftolemy  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  obtained 
the  good  opinion  and  vegatd  of  Ptolemy's  ijneen,  Beremce,  and  received  in  mar- 
riage Anti^fone,  her  daughter  by  a  forlner  husband.  By  Bereniee's  nssistspce  he 
was  snpphed  with  men  and  money,  and  retmned  once  more  to  Epnii&  His 
hmsman,  Neoptolemus,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died  in  Italy, 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  from  it;  but 
Neoptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  found  many  partisans.  Dread- 
ing, however,  lest  Neoptolemus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  he 
entered  into  a  compromise  widi  hnn,'^  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
regal  power  between  them.  The  end  of  such  an  airangement  ooukl  not  be 
doubtnil;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pyrrhus  accusii^  Neoptoiemus  of  forming  de- 
signs against  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  meditating,  and 
having  treacherously  murdered  him,  after  having  ravited  him  to  his  table  aa  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 

His  <Ad  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  121st  CHympiad,  fits 
jb  latoibm  io  ti»  y***®  ^^  ^^  battle  of  Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander's  sucesi- 
2^if»i^j»MB  *•  SOTS  had  gained  his  power  i^  more  or  worse  crimes  than  Caafan- 
■oaaroMHute.  ^^^ .  ^^  ^  j^  house  had  been  founded  in  bleed,  by  the  mwder 
of  Alexander's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sonf  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander**  quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  '  Antipater  murdend  his 
own  mother,  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  the  great  PhiBp  of  Macedon,  anc  half- 
sister  of  Alexander ;  and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  <^  tie  race 
of  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aM,  and  pirehased 
it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedonian  kings  had  possessed  on  thewestem 
side  of  Greece ;  l^phaea  and  Parausea,'*  just  under  the  central  Mfi  wUch 
turns  the  streams  to  tne  two  oppodte  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acarnania,  aac  Ampin- 
lochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  Ibese  were 
added  permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his  capital  stAmbraci^ 

The  price  was  thus  pwd,  and  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  Jjr  Pyrrhus' 

BitiiHrtkM  rf  r ^^P»  *"*«  became  king  of  Macedonia.     Antipater  flet'to  Lysima- 

*^*'^-  chus  for  protection,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  desk  by  him.^ 

Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  wh<  after  all  his 
reverses,  thus  established  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  ad  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demeti^  leagued  his 
r...L-- j-uiff-T-fT  oW  enemies,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimac^  once  more 
^Htp^MbilL  Si  against  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  in«de  Macedonia. 
Er*i22."Jl^  I^rrhus  dethroned  Demetrius,'*  and  obtained  p^ion  of  a  part 
•KtiMMtdsyMn.      ^f  juii  dominions,  the  other  part  being  claime  by  Lysimaciius. 

*•  Platweh,  Pyrrh.  4.  »•  Ibid.  5.  tribes  by  TlwKydldes,  ^-  80,  and  itjfcppyn 

"•  Porphyry  tnd  DexippiiB ;  apad  Enseb.  that  Alexander  wa«  bii"»tonng  to  ^irhns 

Cbronic  ^  Soaliffer.  p.  68,  68.    Rutaroh,  countries  which  geogif WcaUy  helonged  more 

Pyrrh.  6.  to  Epinw  than  to  Ma^on,  and  Bome  ofwhlch 

"•  nntMoh,  Pyrrh.  6.     The  present  text  had  in  earlier  times  »««n  oonnectcd  wxth  it 

reads  nfyrxNv^^/ay  Mi  n^irapaX/ayri|«Ma«<^e.  politically.  «     ♦   •     w      .     *v        i- 

9tas.  Palmer  had  corrected  Srvu^fov  or  Tv^fifar       In  Stephanns  Byi*t.  m  *••»•■,  there  Is  a 

inateadof  N»^i4<rf«if,andNiebuhrwithnoleas  quotation  from  Planus  (an  historian  irhp 

certain^  has  restorod  IbMMla^  for  mmX£.v.  wrote  abont  Pyrrhft»«  ^<>ny».  Mij^ra. 

Som.  Geaohichte,  Vol.  iK  p.  5a«.    He  oV  11,  Framn.  MiS.  an^^neB  Omton,  Fasti  Hel- 

serves  that  mH^  <»aW  only  mean  the  oosat  len.,  va  lU.  sSS^nnmerating  the  pmte  of 

between  Diam  and  the  Btrymon,  which  it  Is  ab-  Chaonia.  It  nin8,''Mf«»«»  T«^Ai©t,  Afi^wn, 

surd  to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.    Tymphaa  where  K.  0.  Mull  «^"S*Sl^/^1^  Um^m, 

and  ParauiSirNiebuhr  adds,  are  mentioned  to-  "  Uber  die  Make^fc^r.  N.  SS.'*    HiscorrMtion 

gether  byArrian,  Exped.  Alexand.  L  7,  as  and  Niebuhr's  ]ii^y.««flnn  om  another. 
Sounteies  which  AlexiJttder  passed  by  on  his       »  Porphyry  i^?P''Vy»t?°*h  ^ 

march  from  Dlyria  into  Thessaly.     The  Pa-  68-68.    "utart  *7™.  7^.    i)smetaiua,  •«. 
ranasna  are  reckoned  along  with  the  Epirot       "•  PlutsKjh.'«"«»*o%  **•    ryn»-  II* 


Ohap.XXXV.]  he  ]B  nrVlTED  to  ITALY.  STS 

Bat  at  the  end  of  nerea.  months'*  Lynmaohiis  made  hiinself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Maoedoma,  and  drove  Pyrrhus  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom 
of  Epims.  There  he  reigned  in  peace  f(»r  about  six  years,  his  dominions  mcln- 
ding  not  Epirus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his 
first  intorference  in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander's  sons,  Tymphaaa  and  Parauna  on 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbors  the  JStolians,  which  was  re* 
newed  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,'  which  he  enlai^ed  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter"^  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  decorated  it  with  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

But  althoufirh  Pyrrhus  himsdtf  was  rmgoku^  peaceably  in  Epirus,  yet  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  expulsion  from  l^edonia  and  his  Ital-  n,^rti«i.*irfwrti»rt 
ian  expedition  was  marked  by  eeeai  revolutions  ebewhere.  Ptol*  {jtm  tm  •um «» 
emy,  the  founder  of  the  Maceck>nian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  after  a  two  vears'  captivity  in 
Syria.  Lysimachus  was  killed  soon  afterwards^  as  has  been  aJreadv  mentioned, 
b  a  battle  with  Seleucus,  and  Seleucus  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  Alexander  s 
mimediate  successors,  was  murdered  seven  months  after  his  victory  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  ^e  murderer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne 
oi  Macedonia,  and  became  immediately  mvolved  in  war  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  ;^"  the  first  oi  whom  wished 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia» 
which,  as  bavinff  been  held  by  his  father  during  six  or  seven  years,  he  regarded 
as  his  lawful  bheritance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  ./Etolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  indeptfidence,  by  attacking  his  allies,  the  Mto» 
lians ;  but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have  rdgned  with- 
out further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  still 
held  his  ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ambassadors'"  from  Tarentum  entreated  Pyr- 
Aus  to  cross  over  into  Italv,  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the  ^  ^^^ 

other  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for-  ^  xhwum  JS 
midable  than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex- 
snder.  Times  were  now  so  changed  that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were 
leagued  in  one  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  confederacy ;  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  anriv|nff  at  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
cities  from  slavery  was  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
^er,  the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  ^acus. 

The  prayer  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the  temper  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Pyrrhus.  He  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for 
hk  psasi^  to  Italy,  and  for  his  war  with  the  Romans. 

»"!  ^^^^r7  <»d  Dexippus,  apud  Xuseb.  pp.       ^  Joslin,  XXIV.  1.    MMUioa,  apad  FW 
M;2^  tioniyp.  S2S.  £d.  BeUmr. 

**  8«6  POI7UO0,  XXn.  10,  IS.  »  jnatttxdh  I^h.  IS. 


CHAPTER  XXIVI. 

BOME  AND  THE  EOMAN  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  'WAB  WITH  THE 
TARENTINES  AND  WITH  FYKRHUS. 


*  Privatos  flliB  census  erat  breTis 
Ck>mmane  magnam;  nulla  deoempedia 
Metata  piivatia  opacam 
Portions  ezdpiebat  Aroton, 
Neo  fortoitum  spernere  oespitem 
Le^ea  sinebant,  oppida  pnblioo 
Sumtu  jubentes  et  deori^m 
Templa  novo  decorare  sazo." 

HoBAT.  Cannin.  n.  16. 


The  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  materials  which  in  their  actual 
Bkatah  of  tiM  iiteMi  state  are  often  fragmentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect,  are 
itetooTRflM.  not  original.     But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  sources; 

for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of  Alexander's  successors  have  loii^ 
since  perished,  yet  they  did  once  exist,  and  were  accessible  to  the  writers  whom 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  inqiure  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history,  not  only 
would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no  contemporary 
histbrians,  for  none  such  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  anow  of  nolhing  better ;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while 
painfully  feeling  my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  con- 
temporary history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  people  was  divided  into  three- 
ThediTUowoftkaBo.  and-thirtv  tribes  ;^  and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  included, 
MMfwopi*.  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  aerarians,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  states,  which  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  civitas  sine  suf- 
fragio,  amounted  to  272,000.'  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannot  tell» 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  aerarians ;  nor  again, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  tribes ;  nor- can  we  at  all  compute  the  proportion  of 
slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen.  The  class  of  SBrarians,  however,  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  since  freedmen  and  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  manu- 
factures had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  it  could  have  only  contained  those 

*  That  is  to  sav,  twenty  tribes  are  known  to  tribes  were  created,  which  indtided  the  Priver 

have  existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  com-  natians,  and  the  settlers  in  the  Ealemian  plain, 

monwealth,  and  another  was  added  soon  after-  And,  lastly,  after  the  ^Eqnian  war,  two  more 

wards.    The  number  of  twenty-one  continued  were  added  in  455,  the  Aniensian  and  the  Te- 

till  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  when  four  more  rentine.  in  which  were  enrolled  the  JBquians. 
were  added  on  the  riffht  bonk  of  the  Tiber,  in       All  these  are  deariy  local  tribea,  and  their 

868;  namely,  the  Stwatlne,  the  Tromentine,  situation  is  well  known.    The  same  may  be 

the  fiabatine,  and  the  Amiensian.    Two  more  said  of  the  four  dty  tribes,  the  CoUine,  the  £s- 

were  added  in  S97  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  quiline,  the  Palatine^  and  the  tribe  of  Subunu 

Volscian  lowlands  near  the  Pomptine  marshes.  But  to  the  remainmg  seventeen,  which  are 

the  Pomptlae  and  the  Publilian.  Two  more  were  mostly  named  after  some  noble  Boman  ikmOy, 

added  (Uxor  the  Latin  war  in  422,  the  Msecian  as  the  .£milian,  the  Cornelian,  the  Fabian,  4ke., 

and  tibe  Scaptian.  for  the  Lanuvians  and  some  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  aesign  their  pvopei 

other  people  of  lAtium.    In  the  second  Sam-  locality, 
nito  war,  in  48fr-7,  the  Ufentine  and  Faleriaa       *  Livy,  EpiL  XI. 
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-w^lio  had  forfeited  their  franchise,  either  in  consequence  of  their  having  incurred 
legal  infamy,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at  least  which  had  been  created 
"within  the  last  century,  lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only  ^^^  <rf  ufc  of  a. 
went  up  to  Borne  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  of  *^m  of  ui*  eovitiy 
great  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 
ful party  opposed  to  its  enactment.  They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
Capitol  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
legions.'  Law  business  might  also  call  them  up  to  Rome  occasionally,  and  the 
Roman  games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  would  no  doubt  draw  them  thither  in 
ftre&i  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
^gions,  they  lived  on  then:  small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business  was 
agriculture,  their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbors  at  seasons  of  festival ;  at  these  times 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often  some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude 
attempts  at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amuse- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  theu:  mtellectual 
cravings  ;  of  the  beauty  of  pamting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms  of 
elocjuence  and  of  the  highest  poetry,'  of  the  deep  interest  which  can  be  excited 
by  mquiry  into  the  causes  of  aU  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  ag- 
ricultural Romans  of  the  fitth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  other  men  sharpens  and  j^^a^^a^^t 
awakens  the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities ;  and  country  ^^^(^(^%  ^ 
sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  denied  to  them,  they  i^MMim^Mdihcogni. 
learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art  ' 
or  genius  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  on  a  large  scale, 
much  more  when  these  affairs  are  publicly  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  eloquence;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually to  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  the  study  of  law,  which  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
to  gain  influence  or  to  render  services.  Thus  the  family  of  the  Claudii  seem 
always  to  have  aspired  after  civil  rather  than  military  distinction.  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better  known  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
than  by  his  achievements  in  war ;  nav,  it  is  said,  that  his  plebeian  collea^e  in 
the  consulship,  L.  Yolumnius,  taunted  him  with  hb  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo- 
quence, as  if  he  could  only  talk^  and  not  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  high  nobility,  mdependently  of  any  personal  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  the  family  of  the  Coruncanii  owed  its  celebrity  entirely,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  law.  Ti.  Coruncanius*  was  consul  with 
P.  Leevinus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  eomitia.  He 
left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
life  to  ffive  answers  on  points  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  him ;  and  his 
reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian*  who  was  ever  appointed  to 
tl^  dignity  of  pontifex  maximiis.  The  Ogulnii  also  appear  to  have  been  a  family 
distinguished  for  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  Two  brothers  of  this  name 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  offices  of 

*  Polybins,  VL  19.  *  PomponiuB,  de  Oiigine  Juris,  |  S5,  SS.    Gi- 

*  livT,  X.  19.  mro.  Bratos,  1^    Csto  Migor,  9. 

•  iiyy,  Epit.  XVIII. 
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augnr  and  ponttfex  tb  tbe  commons,  and  afterwards  in  their  sdileslup  they  oma* 
mented  the  city  with  several  works  of  art ;  and  one  of  them,  besides  his  embassy 
to  BfHdanrQS,  already  nodced,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors'  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  E^^pt,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

There  was  as  yet  no  rc^Iar  drama,  for  Livius  Andronicus  did  not  begin  to  ex- 
TMaii]MDM«f riiiu  hibit  hts  plays  tOl  after  the  first  Punic  war;*  but  there  were  pan- 
•"•■"•  tomknic  dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ;•  there  were  the 

satarsB'*  or  medleys,  sung  and  acted  by  native  performers ;  and  there  were  the 
oomie  or  saitirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabellsB  atellanse),  m  which 
the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainment  was  rather  considered  an 
dd  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  amusement  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  of  poetry, 
and  the  natural  love  of  it ;  and  it  was  long  the  oostom  at  all  entertainment"  thai 
each  guest  in  his  turn  ^ould  sing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds 
of  some  noble  Roman*  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-i^^ ;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
ffyrioal  orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  contmn- 
mg  a  most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions.^'  These  orations  existed 
in  the  totai  absence  of  all  oth^  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists 
of  the  succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives ;  and  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Ro- 
man story  are  represented  as  men  without  repTt>ach,  or  of  heroic  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 
pohite  ,-„,ri,Hii,  ^^'^  ^  their  earliest  infanov,  wie  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keen- 
TbM  tnttwHa^StSt  est  delight  the  sports  of  tne  cireus,  which  resembled  the  great 
■""^  national  games  of  Greece.    Every  year  m  the  month  of  Septem- 

ber" four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  called  indifferently, 
the  Great  or  the  Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  world, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  three 
national  divhuties  of  the  Capitoline  triple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession'^  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus ;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 

•  DionvBias,  XX,  4  Titgm.  Vatic  Val«r.  Soman  Anti(^iiitieB.  Tbe  view  of  the  dreas 
Mftxim.  iV,  8.  S  9.  aad  the  Palatine,  ^ven  in  Panviniae*  work,  ia 

•  Clinton,  Faati  Hellenici,  Vol.  111.  p.  26,  b.  o.  curious,  as  showing  how  greatly  Some  has 
240.  changea  in  the  last  250  years.    A  shorter  ao- 

•  Livy,  VII.  8.  count  may  be  found  in  Sosini  and  Dempster's 
>"  I  am  not  venturinff  to  determine  the  ety-   work  on  Soman  antiquities;  and  the  fcopog- 

mology  of  this  word,  out  fflving  merely  a  de-  raphy  of  the  circus  is  giyen  in  Bonson  and 

scription  of  the  thing.    "  Oura  carmen  quod  ex  Pfatner's  description  of  Some.  Vol.  III.  p.  91. 

variis  poematibua  ooostabat^  satvra  vooabatar,  Gibbon  haa  given  one  of  his  liTelv  and  oom- 

quale  scripserunt  Facuvios  et  ^Anlua.''    Bio-  prehensiTe  sketches  of  the  games  ortheclreaa, 

medoB,  III.  9.    Livy  speaks  of  the  satiine  or  in  his  account  of  the  rdgn  of  Justinian,  which 

satvne,  as  an  intermediate  state  in  the  dramatic  notices  every  important  point  in  the  subject, 

art'between  the  acting  of  regular  stories  with  a  A  representation  of  the  curcus  is  given  on  sev* 

plot,  and  the  mere  rude  sparring  with  coarse  eral  coins  which  may  be  seen  in  Panvinina* 

jests,  "  versum  incompositum  temere  ac  rudem  work,  and  which  enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient 

altomis  jaciebant,^*  which  used  to  go  on  between  notion  of  its  appearance.  The  bands  or  iiiotions 

two  peiibrmers.    The  saturs  linear,  then,  to  of  the  driven  are  noticed  In  nameroiM  insorip- 

have  been  comic  songs  in  regular  verse,  in  tions. 

which  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  success       ^  Tertulllan,  I>e  Spectaenlia,  VTI.    His  enu- 

sively  noticed,  without  any  more  oonmeotion  meration  of  the  several  partsr  of  the  gnat  pro- 

thMi  as  being  each  of  them  points  on  which  the  cession  is  full  and  lively.    *'  Be.  simoJacrarara 

hearers  could  be  readily  ezdted  to  laughter.  serie,  de  imaginum  agmine,  de  curribna,  de 

u  Cicero,  Brutus,  19.  thensis,  de  armamazis,  de  sedlbus,  deooronis, 

»  Cieero,  Brutus,  16.    livy,  VIII.  40.  de  exuviis,  ouanta  prsBterea  sacra,  qunta  aao- 

**  The  fullest  work  on  the  games  of  the  dr-  riScia  pr»ceaant,  intercedant,  sncoedant,  quot 

cn»  is,  I  suppose,  that  of  Onuphrius  Panviniu-^  collegia,  quot  sacerdotia.  ^uot  offlda  moveantur, 

(UnofHo  Panvini,  a  Veronese,  who  flonrishe'l  sciuiit  homines  illius  urbis  in  quA  dttmonioram 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century),  publiahed  conventus  consedit.^! 

in  tbe  ninth  volume  of  Grovius^ 'Collection  of 
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national  ceremonjr,  that  the  magistrate  of  highest  rank  who  happened  to  be  in 
Borne  *^ve  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  in  the  ehariot  xaee.  The 
circus  Itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  son,  and  the  colon  by  idnoh  the 
dbrivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished,  were  siq>posed  to  have  a  mystical 
aUusion  to  the  different  seasons."  Originally  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  red,  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  oUier  of  the  fiery  heat 
of  snmmer ;  but  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-'like  green,  and 
the  autumnal  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the  same  c^ors,  were 
called  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  party  feeling ;  for  men  attached  them- 
selves either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  color  in  the  cu-cus  as  their  political  party  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  diffsrenoes, 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  ihej  were  severally  the  sym- 
bole ;  and  thus,  while  the  commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  ckcus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  respect^ 
ive  partisans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards^  t^'hen  the 
emperor  was  known  to  favor  any  one  color  more  than  another,  that  color  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
point  of  his  enemies ;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  witii  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  curcus  became  truly  {iictions» 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes  deluged  Con- 
stantinople with  blood. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  gameaaa  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors;  but  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  im-  ^_^  ^^^^ 
penal  circus  was  as  yet  altogether  unknown.  Wooden  boxes^  mT^^J^  mi*^ 
supported  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  Eaff- 
lish  race*course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  providea  for  the  specta* 
tors ;  and  it  was  only  m  the  fifth  century  that  the  caroeres"  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  buildings  of  the  common  volcanic  tufo  of  Home  itself,  extending  idong 
one  end  of  the  cvcus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon  the  course,  from  wMch  the 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  yet  they  now  began  to  be 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  imposing  grandeur, 
livy  has  recorded  the  building  of  seven  new  temples'*  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  462 ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  tne  temple  of  JSsculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  emtome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  founded, 
of  which  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  0.  Fabius^*  orna- 
mented one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
his  own  execution,  in  consecjuence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
The  date  of  the  Greek  artists,  Damophihis  and  Gorgasus,*^  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mming,  but  several  notices  show  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  beginnmg  at  this 
time  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  The  colossal  bronse  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
Carvilhis  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  461,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  group  of  the  she- wolf  suckling  Bomuluis  and  Bemus,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitium  three  years  before.    And  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  i^ 

»  Tertnllian,  ibid.  VIII.  IX.  in  the  gnat  battle  of  Senttnnm  (X.  89);  a  thlM 

"  Livy,  I.  85.  near  the  oireos,  dedioatod  to  Venus  (a.  81) ;  a 

'  Llyy,  Vni.  90.    Suetonius  in  Claad.  21.  fourth  dedicated  to  Victory  (X.  88);  a  fifth  to 

There  are  representations  of  the  oarceres  in  one  Jnpiter  the  Stayer  of  Flight  (X.  87) ;  a  sixth  to 

or  two  of  the  engravings  of  Panvinitts*  work,  Fortis  Fortona  (X.  46) :  and  a  seventh  to  Sains, 

oo^ed  from  antiques.  or  Deliverance  from  Dan^r,  which  was  the 

■  Namely,  a  temple  of  Bellona,  vowed  by  temple  pHinteU  by  Fabius  Pictor  (Livy.  X.  1)» 
Appluft  Chmdlus  in  458  (Livy,  X.  19) ;  another       "»  Pliny,  Hist.  Nutiir.  XXXV.  i  19. 
of  Jupiter  the  Victorioua^  vowed  by  <4-  Fabius       *  Pliny,  Ilist.  Natnr.  XXXV.  S  45. 
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a  cliariot  drawn  by  four  horses,"  the  work  of  an  Etruscan  artist,  and  wrought  in 
clay,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  built  by  Appius  Claudius*"  in  ful61ment  of  a  vow  made 
FanQy  faH«M  worn  ou  the  field  of  battle,  was  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or 
like  iDMki  at  fkoMiaii.  escutchcons,  on  which  were  represented  his  several  ancestors  with 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  nlled,  and  the  triumphs  which  they 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented 
with  all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monuments.  In  these 
and  in  all  similar  works,  an  exact  likeness**  was  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  excellence  of  art ;  for  the  object  desired  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honor  to 
their  name  and  family.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  in  the  houses  of  all 
great  families  ;  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  like 
a  mask**  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some  honorable  public  station, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
ThsAppinrondpftTMi  dius  in  his  famous  censorship;  nor  bad  any  later  road  rivalled 
MfcTMBoTiiia.  ^jrj^Q  Baagnificcnce  of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava  in  the 
year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,**  a  httle  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 
bovillse,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  The 
Bitrat  and  MpMt  of  Capitol  aud  the  Quirinal  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
^^*7-  looked  down  immediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 

tins, now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  of  modem  Rome.  A  rt  or 
caprice  had  not  yet  efiaced  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting  idown 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  yet  raised  the  soil 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  height  far  above  its  original  level.  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with  sacred  groves, 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  them ;  on  their  summits  were  the  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  families ;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,**  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst, 
reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the  Ro- 
man Forum. 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  its  prin- 
DMeiipUim  of  tb«  Fo.  cipal  fcaturos,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actors 
■^'  in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history.     From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  hilF  to  that  of  the  Palatine,  there  ran  an  open  space  of 

^  Plin^,  Uist.  Natar.  XXXV.  $  158.  the  anceston  of  the  first  Ap^og,  and  what 

"  riinv  (Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  f  2,  8)  ascribes  offices  could  they  have  filled  at  Kome,  when  he 

these  shields  to  the  first  Appins  ClaudiaSj  who  himself  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  became 

wiBS  consul  with  P.  Servilms  in  269.    Bat  nn-  a  Roman  f 

lees  the  words  "  qui  consul  cum  Servilio  fuit  "  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  XXXV.  §  4. 6. 

anno  urbis  CCLIX."  are  an  unlucky  rioB«  of  ■•  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  |  6.    Polybius, 

some  ignorant  reader,  as  is  most  probable,  they  VI.  58. 

seem  to  show  an  extraordinary  carelessness  in  *  Livy^  X.  47. 

Pliny  himself:  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  "  Pliny,  XVI.  %  86,  quoting  from  Oomeliiis 

testimony,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  Nepos. 

temple  of  BeUona  to  Appins  the  Blind  in  458.  ^  The  whole  of  the  following  deacription  of 

Pliny^B  own  statement  says,  that  Appius  cansea  the  Forum  is  taken  from  BnnaenV  article  in  the 

the  iicrnres  of  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls  record-  third  volume  of  the  **  Beaehreibune  der  Stadt 

ing  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  to  be  af-  Bom."    The  substance  of  this  artide  has  been 

fixed  to  thin  temnle :  but  who  could  have  been  given  by  its  author  in  another  fonu,  in  »  tettei 
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unequal  breadtb,  nairowing  as  it  approached  the  Palatine*  and  enclosed  on  both 
aides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.  Its.  narrower  end  was  occupied 
by  the  comitium^  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or  great  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  whilst  its  wider  extremity  was  the 
Forum,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Ro- 
man nation.  The  comitium  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  Forum  stood  the  rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  facing 
at  this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeed 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the.  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  stand  in  this  part  of  the  as* 
senably,  immediately  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tium from  the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magnificent  basilicae,  which 
at  a  later  period  formed  the  two  sides  of  the  Forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
bat  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillars  of  peperino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kinds,  which  lay  behind  them.  These  shops  were 
like  so  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  accordingr 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
afforded  him  by  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  monument  of  the 
times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  o^the  Forum  might  be  seen  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  BtataM,*a,taik»Po. 
ditions.  Hard  by  crew  the  three  sacred  trees"  of  the  oldest  "™- 
known  civilization,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Further 
towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Forum,  were  the  equestrian 
statues  of  C.  Maenius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  conquerors  of  the  Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration. There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  according  to  ^^^^  ,aid  oc»f  ob- 
one  tradition,  the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus,  jmu  of  inurMt  la  «b« 
according  to  another  that  of  Romulus  himself.  There  was  the  '*"""^" 
statue  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  augur ;  and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  ^iven  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  and 
Bemus.  A  group  of  figiu'es  representmg  the.  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently 
set  up  in  this  very  place  by  the  sediles,  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree 

the  Chevalier  Canlna,  written  in  French  (Borne,  history,  that  his  topography  is  necessarily  ren- 

1897 ).   He  has  alao  prefixed  to  some  impressions  dered  of  less  yelue.    Bansen  has  had  ever^  ad- 

of  bis  German  artide,  wMch  have  heen  printed  vanta^  of  local  knowledge  no  lees  than  Nibby, 

deparately ,  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  but  with  his  local  knowledge  he  combines  other 

which  throw  any  fight  on  the  topography  of  the  qualities  which  Nibby  is  far  from  possessing 

Forum.  e<nially. 

Sinoe  this  chapter  was  written,  I  have  seen  However,  the  general  correctness  of  the  de- 

Kibby^s  latest  work  on  the  topography  of  Rome,  scription  oi  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  of 

which  waspublished  in  1889.    His  plan  of  the  Some,  as  given  in  the  text,  is  independent  of 

Forum  differs  topographically  from  Bunsen^s ;  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  Forum 

he  places  it  frurtner  to  the  west,  and  arranffes  is  to  be  fixed  a  certain  number  of  yards  more 

the  onildings  diffSarently.    But  nistorioally  his  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward.    And  most 

views  are  so  imperfect,  and  he  follows  so  con-  of  those  buildings,  the  site  of  which  has  been 

tentedly  the  old  popular  accounts,  without  the  so  much  disunited,  were  not  in  existence  at  the 

slightest  knowledge,  so  flur  as  appears,  of  the  period  to  which  this  sketch  rektes. 

Uffht  whieh  Niebuhr  has  thrown  on  the  Boman  **  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  S  78. 
26 
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itself  had  been  removed  by  the  power  of  Attius  Navins,  so  said  ihe  story,*  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Roman  people.  Nor  were  statues  wanting  to  the  comitium  any 
more  than  to  the  Forum.  Here  were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  works 
of  Roman  art ;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fidenae  by  the  Yeientian  king  Tolumnius ;  and  here  too,  at  the 
edge  of  the  comitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  the 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  was  very  different 
ckMMtorortiMpopii.  ^rom  its  aspect  in  the  times  of  the  CsBsars,  and  scarcely  less  dif- 
htfn{tiNaho|ii,Ae.  fereut  wss  the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  Tiber  was  as  yet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontes,  but  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer  streams  of  Greece ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  Forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  consisted  mainly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  still  remained, 
aa  in  the  days  of  Virginius,  and  it  marks  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire  cooks^  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  art 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
Qi««i  femiiiM  of  this  o^  *bis  period,  have  naturally  been  mentioned  already  in  the  course 
^"^^  of  the  narrative.     It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudius 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  liv- 
ing, but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q.  Fabius, 
the  hero  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Publilius  Philo  was  also  dead,  and  with  him  ezpu^d  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
But  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  the  two  victorious  generals  of  the  great 
campaign  of  461,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  l£izimus;  M*.  Curius 
Dentatus  was  still  in  the  vi^or  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  both  left 
sons  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  contributed 
eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches ; 
among  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a 
Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Two  other  names  will  demand 
our  notice  for  the  first  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Ceecilius  Metellus,  the 
first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  but  a  gloir  destined  to  pass  away 
from  his  family  after  one  generation,  *'  no  son  of  his  succeeding ;"  while  L.  Csecilius, 
if  he  did  not  attain  himself  to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustnous  Metelli  who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  were  amongst  the  noblest  and  the  best  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genius 
of  a  single  enemy  must  ever  strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 
was  endangered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slain,  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Cor- 
nelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

*  The  fMMag9  in  Pliny  which  mentions  this  *  Plinv,  HiBtor.  Natar.  XVIII.  §  108.    80  in 

Stoiy,  XV.  S  77,  is  clearly  oormpt,  and  various  the  Anltuaria  of  Plautos,  the  eooks  are  hiied  in 

eorrections  of  it  have  been  attempted.    Bonsen  the  Fomm  to  go  to  Eudio's  hoose,  and  dnaa 

has  given  one  in  a  note  to  hie  article  on  the  his  daughter's  wedding  dinner. 
Fonun,  Besohreib.  der  Stadt.  Bom.  III.  p.  68. 


CHAPTER  IXXVn. 

FOBEIGN  HISTOBY  FSOM  464  TO  479— WABS  WITH  THS  ETRUSCANS,  QATJJJ^ 
AND  TASENTINES— FOUBTH  SAMNITE  WAR-PYBRHUS  KING  OF  EPIRUB  IN 
ITALY— BATTLES  OF  HERACLEA,  ASOULUM,  AND  BENEVENTUM. 


Non  Simois  tibi  neo  XanthuB  nee  Dorica  castra 
Deftiermt ;  alios  Latio  Jam  partoa  Aohilles. 

VxBoiL,  JSsk.  VI.  87. 

The  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464,  and  Pyrrhus  inyaded  Italy  ex- 
actly ten  years  later,  in  the  year  474.  The  events  of  the  interven-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
ing  period,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in-  g>dj»o>mt«a  hpJZ 
Tolved  in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  to  pre- 
sent an  outlme  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavor  to  .race 
the  perplexed  story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  firet  seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  oigani- 
zation  of  that  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  aftenrards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  along  time  past  neither  certain  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  Stat*  ss^^^^mm 
revolution  in  the^sevtsral  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  "'*•'"'"■■"• 
forever  compromising  the  tranquillity  and  paraljrzing  the  exertions  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation.  In  461  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and  bad 
persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them ;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus.^  No  further  particulars  are 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  sotne  time  or  other  withm  the  next  eight  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  Vulsinii  t<K)k  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  m  471  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  again. 

Further  to  the  north  "  the  Senonian  Gauls  remained  quiet,"  says  Polybius,^ 
"for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum."     If  we  q,^q,^ 
take  this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Gaulish  war  in  469 ;  yet  we  cannot  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
The  Gauls  appear  first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in  their  own  name. 

To  the  south  of  Rome,  Lucania,  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  remained 

faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  or  tiM  ^ i-^  ^ 

Lucanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions.'    Of  Tarentum  ^•~»**"~' 
nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the  Lucanians  and  Romans  in  45 1» 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have*  already  observed,^  by  an  equal 
treaty. 

Italy  was  in  this  state  when  the  Lucanians  attacked  the  Greek  city  of  ThuriL 
We  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfor-  n*  nirmhin  .iiMk 
tunate  Greek  cities  of  Italy  were  at  this  time  the  prey  of  every  31S*i,J?tott/ife 
spoiler;  Agathocles  had  made  repeated  expeditions  to  that  coast  ■>*»'*'*^ 
in  the  latter  years  of  hb  reign,  and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hipponium,'  while  the 
Italian  nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  regarded  them  as  ene- 
mies.    Thurii  itself  had  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  452*  when  he  was  playing 

*  Zooaraa,  VIII.  1.  *  See  chap.  XXXm. 

*  PoWbitia,  II.  19.  *  DiodoinB,  XXI.  4,  8,  Frura.  HoeMbeL 

*  liV,  X.  88.  .     •  Idvy,  X.  «. 
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the  buccaneer  alonff  all  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  a  Eoman  army  had  then  come 
to  its  {ud,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Bomans  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  ThuriL  The  request  was  not  at 
first  granted  ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the 
first  attacks  must  have  been  made  about  the  period  of  the  domestic  troubles  at 
Borne,  when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  cod- 
sent  to  the  Hortensian  laws.  During  two  successive  summers,  the  Lucanians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Thurii,^  and  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
sistance in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  Hortensian  laws  were  passed,  and  with  them,  or  shortly  before, 
an  agrarian  law  had  been  passed  also.  The  power  of  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign,  and  the 


Tb«   pMpI*    in   tlMlr 
tribM  rota  for  war  wiA 


popular  party  for  some  years  from  this  time,  feeling  itself  to  have 
the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles,  while  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  poUcy  of  Cimon  and  Nicias.  C.  ^lius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny*  calls  a  law  against  Stenius 
Statilius,*  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucanians ;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thurti 
voted  to  ^lius,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger ;  but  the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  T^as  evident  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome  single-handed. 


'  Tlie  data  for  the  arrangement  of  all  these 
event«  in  order  of  time  are  as  follows:  1.  The 
interposition  of  the  Bomans  in  behalf  of  the 
ThuruuiB  is  mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  the 
eleventh  book  of  Livy,  and  the  twelfth  book  be- 
gan apparently  with  the  ounsulship  of  Bolnbella 
and  Domitius  in  the  year  471.  8.  M\  Carius 
obtained  an  ovation  or  smaller  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lucanians.  ( Auctor  de  Viris 
IllustribuSj  in  M*.  Curio.)  This  mnst  either 
have  been  m  the  year  atter  his  oonsolship,  when 
he  was  i>erhapB  praetor,  or  else  in  471,  wnen  wo 
know  tnat  he  was  appointed  praetor  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  L.  Cfficilins.  8.  But  when 
0.  jE]\\i%  carried  his  resolution  for  a  war  with 
the  Lncanians.  the  Lucanian  general  Statilius 
had  twice  assailed  the  Thurians  P*  bis  infestave- 
rat,  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  §  82),  which, 
I  think,  implies  that  he  had  ravaged  their  lands 
for  two  sacoessive  years ;  but  the  peace  with 
the  Samnitee  was  only  concluded  m  the  year 
when  CuriuB  was  consul ;  and  throu^hont  the 
war  the  Lucanians  were  in  alliance  with  Korae, 
inor  were  they  likely  then  to  meddle  with  the 
Thurians.  4.  C.  ^ius  passed  his  resolution  as 
tribune ;  but  before  the  Hortensian  laws  were 
carried,  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  brought  forward  bv  a  tribune,  nor  would 
it  have  been  carried  had  the  senate  been  opposed 
to  it ;  and  had  they  not  been  opposed  to  it,  it 
would  have  been  moved  probably  by  one  of  the 
consuls  with  their  authority.  5.  Tnere  is  a  C. 
^ius  recorded  in  the  consular  Fasti,  as  having 
been  consul  in  468 ;  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  same  person  with  the  tribune ;  but 
if  he  were,  his  tribuneship,  as  preceding  his 
consulship,  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
y»r  468.  6.  The  date  of  the  Hortensian  laws 
if  inknown,  but  several  modem  .wcit^l^  .phtoe 


it  in  the  very  year  468,  when  C.  ^ins  was  con- 
sul. On  the  whole,  I  would  arrange  tbe^a 
events  in  the  following  order : 

A.  U.  C.  464.    End  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

A.  U.  C.  466,  ^7.  Lucanians  attack  the  Thu- 
rians. 

A.  U.  C.  467.  The  Hortensian  laws.  C. 
^ius,  tribune,  carries  his  motion  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes  for  a  war  with  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  C.  468.  C.  ^Hus,  consul,  chosen  i>er- 
haps  as  a  reward  for  his  popular  conduct  in  his 
triouncship. 

A.  U.  C.  471.  M\  Curiua  prsetor.  His  ova- 
tion over  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  C.  472.  C.  Fabricius  consul.  He  de- 
feats the  Lucanians,  and  raises  the  siege  of 
Thurii. 

If  it  be  thought  thattliis  scheme  leaves  too 
gieat  an  intervd  between  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Lucanians^  and  any  recorded  eventa 
of  the  war  f  although,  in  the  total  absence  of  all 
details  of  this  period,  this  objection  is  not  of 
much  weight),  then  we  must  suppose  that  C. 
JSlius,  the  triounc,  and  C.  i£lius,  the  consul, 
were  different  persons;  and  we  might  then 
place  the  resolution  against  the  Lacanians  a 
year  or  two  later.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  consul  and  the  tribune  were  one  and 
the  same  man.  and  then  I  think  the  above  scheme 
offers  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other. 

■  Histor.  Natur.  XXIV.  §  82. 

*  It  was  probably  a  rogatio  to  the  following 
effect :  '*  Vellent  juberentne  cum  Stenio  Statilio 
Luoanorum  prsetore,  quiqne  ejus  sectam  secuti 
essent,  helium  iniri.*^  If  there  was  a  Roman 
party  still  predominant  in  any  i>art  of  Lucania, 
It  would  explain  why  the  rogatio  should  have 
rather  specified  Statilius  peraonall]^  than  de- 
clared war  against  the  whole  Lnoanian  people^ 
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These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  six  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  Samnite  war,  in  the  year  470,  when  C.  Servilius  Tucca  _.  -.  .  ^^ 
and  L,  Caecilius Metellus  were  consuls.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  J^'j.JsjJ^r***"* 
the  Tarentines'®  at  this  period  were  most  active  in  forming  a  new 
coalition  against  Rome.  They  endeavored  to  excite  the  Samnites  to  renew  the 
war,  and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucanians,  ApuHans,  and  Bruttians,  were  to 
form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabricius  to  the  several  Samnite  and  Apulian  cities,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the 
states  to  whom  he  was  sent  laid  hands  on  him  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  Fabricius,  we  may  suppose,  was  made  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.     The  storm  broke  out  against  Rome 
in  every  direction.     In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  »»i«eM«^Q«iiii^ 
tians,.  and  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  of  declared  n^Jom"*SSSiJ  to 
hostility ;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in 
arms,  and  had  en^ged,"  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  their 
service,  although  the  Senonians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
Rome.     In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predommant ;   the 
Arretines  would  not  join  their  countrymen  agamst  Rome ;  and  x.  u.  c.  471.  a.  c. 
accordingly  Arretium"  was  besieged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of  which  "•• 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  so 
that  the  season  for  military  operations  had  begun  before  they  ,  -^  «•  u  h 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  Ccecilius  Metellus,  the  afei«t«d  7U  ^mT^m 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  left  apparently  with  his  "*"  ""* 
consular  army  in  Etruria  during  the  winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the 
siege  of  Arretium,  he  ma»'ched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the  usual 
practice  of  this  period,  he  was  elected  praetor  for  the  year  foUowmg  his  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when  he  led  his 
army  against  the  enemy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans.*'  L.  Metellus  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  13,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been 
excessive.  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  Th«a«oiiiiiM«»»th« 
of  Metellus,  and  sent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  main-  "*"^  •m\,mmfmm. 
tain  his  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  complain  that  their  people  were  serving  in  the  armies"  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  there  was  peace  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  might  be  released.  But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 
elated  and  rendered  savage  by  theu:  late  victory.  The  Romans  assuredly  had 
not  sold  their  lives  cheaply ;  many  brave  Gauls  nad  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 
one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.     His  son,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for 

^  ZcTjaraBj  VIII.  2,  and  Dion  Gassius,  Fragm.  TtTiters  shows  that  both  are  taken  fVom  a  com« 

Urein.  OXLIV.  mon  soopce,  which  donbtloss  wa«  Livy.    They 

"  Afipian,  de  Bebus  Gallio.  XI.    Samnitio.  varyfyomtheaocoantgivenbyPoIybias,  inrep- 

VI.  resenting  the  mnrder  of  the  Soman  ambassa- 

"  Polybius,  11. 19.  dors  as  preceding  the  defeat  of  Metellus.    Ap- 

''  OroftiuB,  III.  22,  and  Au^stine,  do  Civi-  pian,  copying  ftom  Dionysins,  o^ees  with  Po- 
tato Dei,  III.  17.    Orosius  dedicated  his  history  lybius. 

to  Aagustine,  and  the  exact  similarity  of  the  ^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  VI.  Gallic.  XL 
notioea  about  the  defeat  of  L.  Metellus  in  both 


OfMt  tletaiUi  oMiin. 
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rengeance  for  his  father's  blood ;  and  the  Roman  ambassadors,  the  saored  feeides 
themselves,  were  murdered  by  the  barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces^ 
and  the  mangled  fragments  cast  out  without  burial. 

The  consul,  P.  Dolabella,  had  already  left  Rome  with  the  usual  c<msular  army, 
and  was  on  his  march  into  northern  Etruria,"  when  he  received 
the  tidings  of  this  outrage.  Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and  instead  of  advancing  into  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sabmes  into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors  were  ab- 
sent in  Etruria ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  the  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter :  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houses 
were  burnt,  atid  the  whole  country  wa^  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls 
in  Etruria,  maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
urged  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  Cn.  Domitius,  with  the  other  consular  army,*^  was  covering  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory;  perhaps  M'.  Curius  had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;  and  the 
Gauls  who  survived  the  battle  slew  themselves  in  despair.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
AadaboorvthtBoiMi  Qotyct  ucsrly  atPan  end.  The  Boian  Gauls,''  the  neighbors  of  the 
hSSiSiJ^iSlrft  Senonians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  total  extermination  of  their 
<"»"^  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force  of  their  nation, 

poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  try  the-for- 
tune  of  war  once  again.  What  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were  doing  at  this 
moment  we  know  not ;  but  probably  a  praetorian  or  proconsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsians  and  Peligniaos,  was 
in  the  field  against  them ;  and  after  the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
nite  leader  whose  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest  Thus  Dola- 
bella and  Domitius  were  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans 
and  Gauls.  Again,  however,  all  details  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  action"*  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Nar,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  victorv  of  the  Romans  was  complete  ;'*  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  army 
perished,  while  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
were  all  that  escaped  from  the  field. 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^milius  Papus. 

Again  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  renewed  their  efforts,  but  one 

M.  Th«  oii«ii  >»k«  consular  army  was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 

^'^^  j£milius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  Gauls  to 

conclude  a  separate  peace.*^    The  Etruscans,  who  seemed  to  **  uke  nor  peace  nor 

^  Applan,  Sammtio.  VI.  Gallic.  XI.  rival  of  the  oonBul^BmesBengar.    TheaameBtoiy 

M  Appian,  Bamnitio.  VI.  Gallio.  XI.  is  told  of  one  of  the  battles  fought  between  1^- 

"  Polybios,  II.  SO.  qoinins  Priscna  and  the  Sabmes ;  but  there,  at 

^  Polybius,  II.  20.    Dion  Cassius.  Mai  Scrip-    any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  action  waa  within  a 

tor.    Vatican,  t.  II.  p.  686.  FloruB.  II.  18.    The    very  few  miles  of  Borne.    livy,  I.  87. 

lake  Vadimon  was  esteemed  sacred.    See  Pliny,       *  Polybins,  II.  20.    It  must  have  been  ^Emil- 

£]u&t.  vni.  20,  where  he  gives  a  description  of  it.    las  who  defeated  the  Gaols,  becanse  we  know 

^  PolybioB,  II.  20.    One  of  the  fragments  of   that  Fjabricins  was  em]dloyea  in  the  south:  bat 

Dion  Cassius,  published  bv  Mai  in  his  Scriptor.    the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this 

Voter.  Vatican.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  686,  states    year  contain  only  thus  much : 

that  Dolabella  attacked  the  Etruscans  as  they         "...  eisque III.  Non.  Mart.'* 

were  crossing  the  'Hber,  and  that  the  bodies  of  Dionysiua,  however,  says  expreaaly  that  iE&iil- 
the  enemy  carried  down  by  the  stream  brought  ius,  the  colleague  of  Fabnctua,  oommmded 
the  newa  of  the  battle  to  Borne  before  the  ar-    agunst  the  Etrasoana  in  thia  year.    iLYJli.  6. 
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war,*'  would  not  yet  subnut ;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  while  othen  oop* 
tinned  the  contest ;  but  therf  remained  only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire ; 
and  the  Roman  party  in  the  several  cities  was  gradually  guning  the  ascendency, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  lasting  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  0.  Fabricius  was  no  less  successful.  He  defeated  the  Samnitea, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  in  several  great  battles,"  and  penetrated  ^^^^^^  ^  F.bfi^ 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  J»  ^5^*^  ^  ^ 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  Statilius  at  the 
head  of  a  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  army.  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
their  camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Thurii ;"  for  which  service  the  Thurians  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  as  they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribune,  0. 
^lius,  by  voting  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  Rome.  Thus  the  coalition  which  the  Tarentines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  ;»eces,  while  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
Btill  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  Thurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  so 
rich  a  treasure  of  spoil,**  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu-  ^  ^ 
tion  of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  all  the  citi-  «|i^^ 
sens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that 
year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  protect 
the  Thurians,  and  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose 
dispositions  must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  notorious.  Accordingly,  L. 
Yalerius,*^  one  of  the  two  officers  annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  a&irs  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sailed  on  to  the  eastivard  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum,** 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  mto  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  afternoon'^  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dionysia, 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  place  and  the  prizes  were  •»«  iwmtiiM  ^uma 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  •»*^*^*»- 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  looked  directly  towards  the 
sea.  All  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  states,  which  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lacinian  headland,  attempting  to  make  its  way  into  their  harbor. 
Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to  a  worthless  demagogue,  named  Philocharis,  who  called  upon  them  to 

**  BioDTsinB,  XVin.  5.  or  land-looked  basin,  mnning^  ftr  into  the  Lnd, 

**  DionysiuB,  XVIII.  6.    Valerius  Maximus,  and  oommanioating  with  the  open  sea  by  a  sin- 

I.  8,  I  6.     Pliny,  Hist.  Katar.  XXXIV.  %  82.  gle  narrow  passage.    It  is  now  called  tiie  Mara 

Mr.  F^es  Clinton,  bj^  mistake,  refera  the  ao-  Ficoolo.    Tne  ancient  oity  formed  a  triangle, 

count  in  Valerius  Mazimua  to  Fabrioius^  second  one  side  of  which  was  washed  by  the  open  sea, 

oonsulship  in  476.    But  the  mention  of  the  re-  and  another  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor :  the 

lief  of  Thnrii  shows  deariy  that  It  belongs  to  his  base  was  a  waU  drawn  across  iVom  the  sea  to 

first  oonsulship.  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  the  triangle  came 

The  atory  in  Valerius  Mazimus  relates  a  won-  down  to  the  narrow  passage  which  was  tiie  har- 

derful  appearance  of  a  warrior  of  extraordinary  bor's  mouth.    Here  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 

statore,  who  led  the  Bomans  to  the  assault  of  city  was  the  dtadel,  the  site  of  which  is  ocea- 

tbe  enemy's  oamp,  and  who  was  not  to  be  fbnnd  pied  by  the  modem  town.    An  enemy  entering 

the  next  day  when  the  consul  was  going  to  re-  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  would  therefore  be  aa 

ward  him  with  a  mural  crown.    This,  it  was  eompletely  in  the  heart  of  the  oity,  aa  in  the 

said,  was  no  other  than  Mars  himself,  who  j^reat  harbor  of  Syraouse;  and  Cicero's  deacrip- 

fought  on  this  day  for  his  {>eople.    Compare  the  tion  will  apply  even  more  strongly  to  Tarentum 

story  in  Herodotus  ofthegigantio  warrior  whose  than  to  Syraouse;  **ouo  simm  atque  adisset 

mere  appoaranoe  stmok  the  Athenian  Epixelus  non  modo  a  latere  sea  etiam  a  tergo  magnam 

blind  at  Marathon,  VI.  117.  partem  urbis  relinqueret." — ^Verres,  Act.  II. 

"  DionysiuB,  XVIII.  16.  V.  88.    See  Keppel  Craven.  Tour  through  the 

**  Appian  calls  him  **  Cornelius,"  Samnitic  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  p.  174,  and  Ga- 

'  Tngm.  VII.   IMon  Osasins,  Fragm.  Bekker.  e  gliardo,  Descrizione  di  Taranto. 

libro  IX.  calls  him  *<  Valerius,'^  and  so  does  "  Dion  Cassins,  Fragm.  Uisin.  CXLV.    Zo* 

Zonaraa,  who  oopies  Dion,  VIII.  2.  naras,  VIII.  2. 

*  Hm  harbor  of  Tsrentom  was  a  deep  gnlf^ 
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punish  instantly  tbe  treachery  of  the  Romans,  and  to  save  their  ships  and  thdr 
city.  Wiser  citizens  might  remember,  that  by  thef  Greek  national  law,  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  a  foreign  power  appearing  under  the  walls  of  an  independent 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,*'  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  But 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now :  the  Tarentines  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flight,  sunk  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  all  its  crew.  L.  Valerius, 
the  duumvir,  was  killed,  and  of  the  prisoners,  the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on 
board  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  committed,  the  Tarentines  determined  to  foUow  up  their  blow. 
iii«7  expel  omRoiiuui*  Th^y  taxcd  the  Thurians*  with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of 
fttMninoriL  Tarentum,  a  neighboring  and  a  Greek  city,  and  with  bringing  a 

Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist* 
ance,  and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thurii,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  "be 'plundered. 

The  Romans  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
And  famit  the  ambM-  outragcs.  L.  Postumius  was  the  principal  ambassador,*  and  tbe 
SS^'mJS^^te  instant  that  he  and  his  colleagues  landfed,  they  were  beset  by  a 
thM«ann«u»t.  disorderly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign  dress,  the  white  toga 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plaid,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  but  it  was 
Again  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coaree  buf- 
foonery and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  Postumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  the  assembly  broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis* 
takes  in  his  language ;  but  the  Roman  delivered  his  commission  unmoved,  gravely 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  him. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga.  Postumius  said,  "  We  accept  the  omen ;  ye  shall  ^ve  us  even  more  than 
we  ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  show  them 
the  outrage  which  he  had  received.  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  every 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clappmg  of  hands,  were 
the  only  answer  returned  to  him.  "  Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman,  "  laugh  on 
while  ye  may ;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  herefrfter,  and  the  stalh  on  this  toga 
shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum,  and  Pos- 
tumius carefully  kept  his  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with  their 
own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  478, 
A.U.C.41S.  A. 0.131.  after  the  new  consuls,  L.  JEmilius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Plii- 
SJa^SUfuxeT^JS  lippus,  had  already  entered  upon  their  office.  Even  now  the  Ro- 
**"•  mans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Tarentum,  whilst  they 

had  so  many  enemies  still  in  arms  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
lasted  for  several  day.     It  was  resolved*®  at  last  to  declare  war ;  but  still,  when 

"  The  Corcyraans  agreed  to  receive  a  single  Ursin.  CXLV.    Who  this  L.  Postumius  was  is 

Athenian  or  Liicedocmonian  ship  into  their  har-  not  known.    He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Pos- 

bor,  but  if  a  greater  nnmbcr  appeared,  they  tnmii  Albini,  although  the  L.  Postumius  Albi- 

were  to  be  treated  as  enemies.    Thucyd.  III.  nns,  who  was  consul  in  620,  was  the  son  and 

71.  And  when  the  Athenian  expedition  coasted  grandson  of  two  Auli  Postumii.    But  it  may 

along  lapvffia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  Tarentum  have  been  the  consul  who  had  been  fined  for 

would  neither  allow  them  to  enter  the  city,  nor  his  mad  conduct  in  464.  for  with  all  his  faults 

even  to  bring  their  vessels  tx>  shore  under  the  he  was  an  able  and  resolute  man,  and  the  am* 

walls.    Thucyd.  VI.  44.    So  again  the  Cama*  bassadors  sent  to  so  great  a  d^  as  Tarentum 

rinsBans.  although  they  had  been  in  alliance  were  likely  to  have  been  men  or  consular  dig- 

with  Atnon«  a  few  years  before,  refused  to  ad-  niW. 

mit  more  than  a  single  ship  of  the  Athenian  ar-  "  Dionysius,  XVII.  10.    Beiske  has  made 

mament  within  their  harbor.    VI.  52.  Dionysius  say  just  the  contrary  to  this,  by  al- 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragra.  VII.  tering  o^m  into  at.    He  gives  no  reason  for  the 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  alteration,  but  merely  says,  "  •!  de  meo  dedi, 
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the  consuls  took  the  field  as  usual  with  their  two  consular  armies,  Q.  Mar- 
cius  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and  L.  Emilias  was  ordered,  not  imme* 
diately  to  attack  Tarentum,  hut  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the  revolted 
Samnites. 

But  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  ^milius  that  no  great 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  or  whether  a  praetorian  L.,B„uj„bi«d«««wi 
army  was  sent  to  keep  the  Samnites  in  check,  and  to  leave  the  ^7*  jjj^  th«  -ffwa- 
consul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  appears  that  f£lof|JSM'iBT!!i£ 
instructions  were  sent  to  L.  iEmilius  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam- 
nium," to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offering  once 
again  the  same  terms  which  Postumius  had  proposed  before,  to  commence  hos- 
tuities  immediately  if  satisfaction  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Tarentines,  and  jiEmilius  began  to  ravage  their  terrtory  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knowing  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum,  as  else- 
where, were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,  he  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,"  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt. Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
struck  terror  into  the  democratical  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who 
bad  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that  peace  with  Rome  was  a  safer  prospect  for  their  country 
than  an  alUance  with  Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was  chosen 
captain-general,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  in  their  turn 
offer  that  satisfaction  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popular  party  regained  their  as- 
cendency. An  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been  p^i,„  ^  ^.^4 1^1* 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,"  invitine  him  over  tp  Italy  in  the  ''*^'' 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the  Romans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard ;  and 
he  would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  350,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  common  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  means  of  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition.  „.  _.  ^  jja^ 
Victorious  over  the  Romans,**  thence  easily  passing  over  into  ocmw  irSw!.!  «f 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  Aga-  uS^^^^'mnnnSi 
thocles  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  Pyr-  ■**"^"^' 
rhus  hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expel 
Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from 
Macedonia,  and  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  to  heir  the  Taren- 
tines ;  but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  an 
instant ;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for  his  aid  more 

pro  vulg.  «^<."    The  old  reading,  however,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  till  meaeurea  had  been 

IS  quite  correct  in  grammar,  and  perfectly  in-  taken  to  secure  it  afainst  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 

telligible,  and  aeems  to  be  recommended  by  the  •  nites  on  its  rear.    When  this  was  provided  for, 

general  stmctore  of  the  passage.    It  ma^  be  the  consul  might  safely  be  ordered  to  advance 

Uiought  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Appian's  upon  Tarentum. 

account,  who  says  that  the  consul  iEmihas  was  *^  The  consuls  came  into  office  in  April,  and 

already  in  Samnium  when  he  received  orders  .ffimilius  was  in  the  Tarentine  territory  before 

to   march   against  the  Tarentines  (Samnitio.  the  com  was  cut,  for  the  Fragment  of  Dionys- 

Fragm.  VII.  8),  whereas  Bionysins  makes  him  ius,  XVII.  12,  dearly  relates  to  this  invasion : 

to  have  been  present  in  the  senate  when  the  Apo^pat  rt  ^iiaUv  iin  rd  mnxdv  Bipos  ivo^mt 

question  of  war  or  peace  was  debated;  and  had  wvpi  6tSois,    In  1818,  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven  found 

immediate  war  been  then  resolved  upon,  would  the  harvest  going  on  briskly  a  little  to  the 


he  not,  it  may  be  siud,  have  been  ordered  to  southwest  of  Tarentum  on  the  1st  of  June- 
attack  Tarentum  at  once,  instead  of  being  sent  Tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of  NapleSi 
into  Samnium^  and  receiving  a  subsequent  order  p.  197. 
to  march  agamst  Tarentum  ?    This,  however,  ■•  Zonaras,  VIIT.  2. 
would  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  the  senate  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 
may  have  thought  it  unsafe  to  hazard  an  anny  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  14. 
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urgent,  be  sent  over  Cineas,"  his  favorite  mmiBter,  to  asnst  bk  Ineods  hy  his 
eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  bis  generals,  followed 
with  a  detachment  of  8000  men,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  A 
political  revolution  immediately  followed  ;**  Agis  was  deprived  of  bis  command, 
and  succeeded  by  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  bad  bean  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus ;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  democratkal  party 
held  in  their  bands  the  whole  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  experienced 
„   _  general  and  a  body  of  veteran  soldiers  gave  a  strength  to  tbeir 

TtLw^  land-forces,  which  in  numbers  were  in  themselves  considerable. 
Winter  was  approaching,  and  ifimilius  proposed  to  retreat  into 
Apulia,  to  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  those  mild  and  snnny  plains. 
He  was  followed  by  the  enemv,"  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tarentine 
fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  wound  along  the 
narrow  road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water,  ^milius,  it  is  said,  pat 
some  of  his  Tarentine  prisoners  in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  expooed 
to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  butcher  th^  helpless 
countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The  Roman 
army  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  their  best 
efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  vrinter^  when  Pyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  TarentuAi. 
pyrrtowriTMstiw  His  flcct  had  bceu  dispersed  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  he 
di^teirift^too!;  himself  had  been  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian  coast 
T-nntiDM.  jgfif^  Qniy  a  small  part  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  to  Tarentum 

by  land.  After  a  time,  however,  his  scattered  ships  reached  their  destination 
safely,  and  he  found  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the  master  rather  than 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  public  walks,  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  imder  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  walls  or 
in  the  market-place,  and  stopped  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brother- 
hoods, and  all  revelry,  and  all  riotous  entertainments  throughout  the  city. 
Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  this  discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  when 
Dionysius  of  Phocaea  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
city  in  disgust ;  but  Pyrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said  that  his  soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epulis ;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noksy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
him,  when  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline ;  and  if  they  mdulged  in 
any  inflammatoiy  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  con- 
duct as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se- 
verity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 
AnouatofdMfcnMor  ^J  tbc  Romsu  army  in  Apulia,  were  slow  in  rainng  their  promised 
FjiTiuu.  contingents,**  and  .Pyrrhus  did  not  wish  to  commence  ofiensive 

preparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
brought  with  him  or  received  since  bis  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate :  3000  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked 
with  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,^  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants, 
and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of 
5000  Macedonian  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  elephants.^^    The  Macedonian  foot 


»  "  ZonanSjVin.  S.  ■  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 

"  ZoDATM,  VlII.  2.    Frontintis,  Strategem.  *  Plntaroh,  Pyrrh.  16.    ZoDAraa  ames  an  to 

I.  4,  j  1.  the  number  of  elepfaaats ;  of  the  ntunben  of  tha 

*  ZonanuL  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  15, 16.  infimtry  and  cavalry  he  givea  no  aooounl. 

Appian,  Samnitlo.  Fragm.  VUI.  «"  Juatin,  XVU.  2. 
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m^y  hav6  been  indncM  in  the  20,000  men  whom  be  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  eavaijy  and  elephants  oicourae  cannot  hare  been  so,  if  the  nnmben  are  cor- 
rectly giiren ;  but  we  find  his  cavalry  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amounting  only  to 
3000,  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  had  at  any  time  so  many  as  10  elephants. 
Some  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  all  nrobability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dispersea  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet 
still  the  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Taren- 
tom  in  the  spring  of  the  year  474,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
horse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  is- 
sued from  the  Alps  u])on  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part,  finding  that  not  Tarentum  only,  but  so  great  a  king 
and  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  am  or  ui*  itoa»M. 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  dancer.  Even  the  pro-  ^-uc^m-^cw*- 
letarians,^  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed 
a  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  I^vinus  and  Ti.  Goruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  gainst  the  Etruscans,  while  the 
former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  ISo  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  ^milius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
joined  that  of  Lasvinus,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Apulians,  and  to  prevent  the  Samnites-  from  joining  the  enemy's  armv.  We 
learn  accidentally,^  that  a  Campanian  legion  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Rhegium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  sufficient  force ; 
bat  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  campai^  cannot  be 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  remaining  information  respectmg  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  allies  who  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  sm*  or  iktaniM  •! 
citizens  of  PrsBneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  ^^"^ 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  aerarium  on  the  Capitol,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Prseneste  could  waver  in  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote  and  more  recent  allies 
of  Rome,  from  the  Vestinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
Campanians,  whose  faith  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  found  so  unstable  ?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Goruncanius,  was  a  nativct  of  Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Yolscian,  and  .^uian 
towns  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citisenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could  rend 
them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Lsevinus  therefore 
marched  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarentines  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

"Lffivinus,"  says  Zonaras,^  "  took  a  strong  fortress  in  Lucania,  and  having  left 
a  part  of  his  amy  to  overawe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  ^7*;;;,^  ^fpaj^ 
the  remainder  against  Pyrrhus."  Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  ff!^. 
wo  are  told,  with  an  mferior  army  ;^  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a 
j;eneral  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seem- 
mg  to  dread  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal 
to  thdrs.  But  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse ;  and  the  army  which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  from 
Epirus  was  more  numerous  than  this,  without  reckoning  the  Tarentines, 
and  allowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  3000  men  still  garrisoned  the 

•  OroduB,  IV.  1.  •  Vin.  8. 

•  OroMU»,  IV.  8.    PolyMoijLT.  •  Justin,  XVm.  1» 
««ZooanmVm.a 
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citadel  of'TArentum.  It  is  clear,  then,  either  that  Lavinus  had  taken  with  him 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or 
that  a  praF^torian  army  had  marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  80,000  foot  and 
8600  horse. 

PyrrhuK  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  army 
pyrAm  r«w^».  to  *^*^^^7  *^  ^^  disposal,  eudcavored  to  earn  time  by  n^otiatioo. 
SSlidto "i^'^^bSS  ^^  '^'^rote  to  Lffivmus,*^  offering  his  mediation  between  the  JRo- 
mans  and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would  wait  ten 
days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected  ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp,  Laevinus  is 
said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  usual  parade,^ 
and  then  to  have  sent  him  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyrrhus  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  array,  he  had  better  not  send 
others  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it. 

'llius  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  allies 
Tta  Rottuut  at^ak  ^^  should  secm  to  have  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  in. 
Wm.  bbuu  at  uim-  Tarcntum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  with  the  Tarentines 
took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  Pyrrhus  having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia  and  Hera- 
clea,  encamped  in  the  plain**  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was 
favorable  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry,  and  for  his  cavalry  and 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  determined  him 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris.  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  though 
wide,  is  shallow,"  and  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry'^  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus' then 
gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But 
he  found  the  long  shields  of  the  le^onary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line  from 
the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  although  their  arms  were  very  xmequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren* 
tanian  captain**  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
officers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  hero-ancestry,  replied,  **  What  is  fated,  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid ;  but 
neither  this  man  nor  the  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
killed  his  horse ;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  mstant,  and  while  Pyrrhus' was 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  the  brave  Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length 

^  Dionysias,  XVII.  15, 16.  Heradoa,  for  about  three  miles,  and  ib  for  the 
*■  DionysiuB,  XVin.  1.    Zonarau,  VIII.  8.  mofitpart  highly  cultivated. 
•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.    At  present  a  thick  ••  Keppel  Craven,  p.  204.    Mr.  E<^pel  Cm- 
forest  covers  the  western  part  of  this  plain,  ex-  ven  forded  it  below  the  point  where  the  Bo- 
tendinff  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sins  for  sev-  man  army  effected  its  passage, 
eral  mfles  upwards  from  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  "  Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  16.                             ^^ 
point  where  the  hills  beffin.    See  Keppel  Cra-  "  Plutarch,  I^rrrh.  16.     Dionysins,  XVIIL 
ven,  p.  208,  and  Zannoni^  map.  But  in  ancient  2-4.    Part  of  this  story  of  the  Frentanian  cap- 
times  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  pliun  be-  tfun  has  been  copied  by  Plutarch  fix>m  Dionys- 
tween  the  two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  com  ius,  but  he  has  some  other  particulars  which 
land.    The  plain  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  fVom  ore  not  to  be  found  in  Bionysius,  and  whkfa  ht 
Poliooro,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  got  probably  from  Hieronymna. 
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ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman  ,,^^,„j,j^^,^^a^ 
legions."  He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  »pp«Md  dMa  orV- 
an  army  in  which  his  personal  ascendency  was  all  in  all, '  gave  ^  "^ 
his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  guard,  and  himself  put  on  those  of  the  officer  in  exchange.  But  Megacles 
bought  his  borrowed  spkndor  dearly :  every  Roman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  struck  down  and  slain,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to  Laevinus,  and 
borne  along  the  Roman  ranks  in  triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
was  still  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,^  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  times  was  driven 
from  its  own. 

Lsevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle  by 

keeping  back  his  last  ireserve"  till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  ^^  ^ ^  ^ 

action.  His  triarii,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  lon^  fi»tod.«iid  uieS^p 
spears  might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like  equal  ""' 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  ;  but  Lsevinus  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavalry,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did  charge, 
but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still  more  formidable,  his  elephants.  Tne 
Roman  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  riders  ;  they  fell  back  in  confusion — the  infantry  were  disordered 
by  their  flight ;  and  Pyrrhus  then  charged  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris,**  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhiis  entered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  a  city  in  Apulia,"  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,'*  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undisputed  master 
of  the  field. 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him  ;*'  and  though  he  complained  of  the  tardiness 
of  their  aid,  he  distributed  to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  vie- 
tory.     The  allies  of  Rome  began  to  waver ;  and  the  Roman  gar-  **^       '*'**'^' 
risons  in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.    The 

"  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  ■•  The  destraction  of  the  Boman  arraj  was 

**  Tfiovac  iura  Uytrat  ^nySmav  Avdvaktv  Kal  prevented,  according  to  OrosiuSf  hy  au  acci- 

ituKd¥TW9  ytpitrSai,    Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  17.    From  dent.    One  Minncius,  a  soldier  of  the  fourth 

this  and  other  circumstancea  related  of  this  bat-  le^on,  cut  off  with  his  sword  the  trunk  of  one 

tle^t  appears  certain  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  elephants ;  which  made  the  animal  turn, 

of  Pyrrhus'  infantry  could  have  had  the  arms  and  run  back  upon  his  own  army.    The  confu- 

and  array  of  the  regular  phalanx.    For  as  the  sion  and  delay  thus  occasioned  enabled  the 

ground  was  open  and  level,  and  the  two  armies  Bomans  to  escape  over  the  Siris  wititi  the  bulk 

met  front  and  front,  if  Pyrrhus'  heavy-armed  of  their  army.    Orosius,  IV.  1. 

infantry  had  been  numerous,  they  must  have  "  Zonaras,  Vlil.  8. 

had  the  same  advantage  whicn  the  phalanx  had  "  Hieronymus,  a  contemporary,  who  in  hia 

at  Cynocephalffi  and  at  Pydna  as  long  as  it  kept  account  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  of 

its  fine  unbroken;   and  the  Boman  infantry  Asculum,  is  known  to  have  copied  Pyrrhus' own 

oonld  not  have  maintained  the  contest.   While,  commentaries,  makes  the  Roman  loss  in  the 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  first  battle  to  have  amounted  to  7000  men,  and 

its  order  J  so  that  tne  Bomans  were  able  to  pen-  that  of  Pyrrhus  to  less  than  4000.    I>ion}'siu8 

etrate  it  m  several  i>laces,  then  they  would  have  stated  the  Boman  loss  at  15,000  and  that  of  Pyr- 

obtained  an  easy  victory,  as  the  phalanx  when  rhus  at  18,000,  copying  probably  Ax>m  the  ex- 

once  broken  became  wholly  helpless.    But  it  aggerated  accounts  of  some  of  the  Boman  an- 

would  seem  that  the  Greek  mfantry  in  this  bat-  nuBsts,  perhaps  from  Valerius  Antias  himself, 

tie  consisted  mostly  of  peltastss,  or  troops  not  See  Plutarch.  P\Trhus,  17.    Orosius,  copying 

formed  in  the  dose  array  of  the  phalanx ;  such  from  livy,  wno  m  his  turn  probably  followed 

were  the  Epirots  generally,  and  such  would  be  Fabius,  reckons  the  Boman  loss  at  11,880  kllled| 

fllsotheiE)toliansandIllynans,8omeofwhomyit  and  810  prisoners;  while  of  their  cavalry  248 

is  said  [Dion  Cassius^  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XXXI2l.],  were  killed  and  802  taken.    He  says  also  that 

were  serving  at  this  time  in  Pyrrhus'  army,  twenty-two  standards  were  taken.  But  what  is 

Thus  the  infantry  in  both  armies  were  armed  curious,  and  which  shows  that  neither  he  him- 

and  formed  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  self  nor  Livy  oould  have  at  all  consulted  the 

each  other;   and  this  would  account  for  the  .Greekwritersonthis  war,  he  asserts  that  of  the 

length  and  obstinacy  of  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  Pyrrhus'  side  no  record  had  been  pre- 

nitmber  of  slain  on  both  sides.  served. 

*  Zonaias,  VIII.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  "  Zonaras,  Vin.  8.    Flntarob,  PyrrK  X7. 
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, Loorians  roee  upon  the  garrisoD  of  their  dty,  and  opened  their 

eS^iin^  gates  to  Pyrrhus.*'  At  Khegiom*'  the  garrison,  which  consbted 
""^  of  the  eighth  legion,  composed  of  Oampanian  soldiers,  acted  like 

the  garrison  of  Enna,  in  similm-  circumstances  in  the  second  Punic  war :  they 
anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  For  this  alone  they  might  have  received 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  government ;  and  the  Roman 
annalists  would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the  act  But  the  Cam- 
panians,  looking  to  the  example  of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  was  in  no  condition  tb  enforce  their  alle- 
giance any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
sul's orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.  Nearly  four  thousand  of 
vrhhm  mdf«i  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^  fallcu,  aud  amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his 
•Md  M  MBbJ?  to  best  officers  and  personal  fiiends ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 
fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 
life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  person  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories  in  Orosius,** 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  particularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  his  allies 
had  jomed  him,  might  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordmgfy,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  lung's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance.^ 

The  conditions  offered  were  these :  peace,  friendship,  and  alliance  between 
H«  prafMMM  torn*  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  ;•*  but  the  Tarentmes  were  to  be  included 
v"^'  in  it,  and  all  the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  and  inde- 

pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians, 
and  Bruttians,  were  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  would  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasi9n,  was,  in  the 
cfaMM  Mat  M  bit  un.  vertatility  and  range  of  his  talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
*•■***•  Greece.     He  was  a  Thessalian,**  and  in  his  early  youth  he  had 

heard  Demosthenes  speak ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence :  the 
tongue  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  ha^  won  more  cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus. 
Like  Themistocles,  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory ;  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators^  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  countrymen,  and  appears  to  have  admired  par- 
ticularly the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus  f^  which  taught  that  war  and  state  aflbirs 
were  but  toil  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain  turmoil 

"  Jastin,  Xvui.  1.  showed  Buffldent  respect  on  the  part  of  Pyirhns 

**  Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  IX.    Dion  Cas-  for  the  power  and  resolntion  of  the  Boanaaa , 

aiiiB,  Fraffm.  Peiresa  XL.  but  they  wonld  not  satisfy  the  Roman  vaiiiQv 

"  Oroslos,  IV.  1.    One  of  the  Soman  forag-  and  acoordinfflv,  Plataroh  says  that "  the  Id^^ 

lag  parties,  soon  after  the  battle,  was  overtaken  merely  asked^ror  peace  for  himself  and  indent* 

by  .BO  dreadjfUl  a  Btorm,  that  thirty-foar  men  nity  lor  the  Tarentines,  and  offered  to  aidtibs 

were  knocked  down,  and  twenty-two  left  nearly  Bomans  in  conquering  Italy."    Pyrrh.  IS. 

dead ;  and  many  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  "  Plutarch.  Pyirh.  14. 

or  maimed.  "  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  f  88. 

**  Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  X.     Plutarch,  .  "  Cicero,  do  Senectot.    18.  PlaterQli»  F^r"^ 

**  Appian,  Samnitlc.  Fragm.  X.  These  terms 
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of  this  lower  world.  Tet  his  life  was  better  than  his  philbsophy ;  he  served  his 
king  actively  and  faithfully  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  militaiy  work,** 
for  which  he  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He  excited  no 
small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  places  through  which 
he  passed  were  remembered  and  recorded.^  Some  stories  s^d  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  influential  senators^  and  of  splendid  dresses^^  to  win  the 
favor  of  their  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  his  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  the  senate  who  thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
them. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  (»  need,  was  now,  in  ^^^  r,^*^  i» 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  bad  !fi*^.j!5ff'  ^ 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  »••*• 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  he  no  longer  took  part  m  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready^^  in  hb  own  house  to  give  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  on 
points  of  law,  and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
projposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately desured  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by 
his  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  known  that  Appius  Claudius  was 
coming,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law''  went  out  to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  into  his  place.  The  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speak. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  sfaBUi^  k«m  ik  wag- 
our  own  house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  "^^'^■*<*y- 
English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused, 
like  him,  by  the  dread  of  approaching  dishonor  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by 
his  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty  voice* 
when  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  that  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honor.  The  real  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America,  will  give 
a  far  more  lively  ima^e  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the  Roman 
senate,  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could  either  copy  from  other  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  that  the  proposals  of  Pyr* 
rhus  should  be  rejected,  that  no  peace^'  should  be  concluded  with  «,«  mum*  i^m^  «• 
him  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineas  should  be  ««»-p«S^'*r^ 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  proposals,  there  had 
been  no  abatement  of  the  vi^or  of  their  preparations  for  war.  Two  j^  y,,,^,  vifON«ij 
new  legions,^^  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth  and  tenth  ^  '^' 

*  At  least  C!oero,  in  writing  to  Pntns,  b&jb,  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 

*'  Plane  noDciebam  te  tarn  peritam  esse  rei  mill-  ^'  Cioero,  de  Senectut.  6, 11.    Tasculan.  Bitp, 

talis.    Pvrrhi  te  libros  et  CinesB  video  lectitas-  V.  S8. 

■e."     Aa  Familiar.  IX.  25.     Now  the  oom-  *"  Plataroh,  P^rrh.  18.    He  had  four  sons  and 

meotaries  of  Pyrrhne  are  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  five  daughters,  out  how  many  of  his  daughters 

and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  allusion  to  were  married,  we  know  not.    See  Cioero  de 

the  writing  ofCineas  is  also  to  be  taken  literally.  Senect.  11.    A  speech  was  extant  in  Cioero^s 

**  At  Ancia,  on  the  Appian  Wa3r,  Cineas  had  time  purporting  to  be  that  whidi  Appius  spoke 

remarked  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  as  they  on  this  occasion.    De  Senectut  6.    Brutus,  16. 

festooned  on  the  veiy  summits  of  the  elms,  and  But  Gcero  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  it 

at  the  same  time  compluned  of  the  harshness  as  genuine. 

of  the  wine.     "  The  mother  which  bore  this  *  Plutaroh,  yyn-h.  19.     Api^an,  SamnltlOi 

wiBO  well  deserves,"  iie  said,  '*  to  be  hung  on  so  X  2.   Zonaras,  vIII.  4. 

high  a  gibbet"    Pliny,  Hist  Nator.  XI V.  S  IS.  ^  Appian,  Samnitio.  X.  8.    The  fiMnp^Sa^ 
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in  number,  were  raised  while  Cineas  was  at  Rome  by  Toluntary  enlislment,  procla- 
mation being  made,  that  whoever  wished  to  offer  his  services  to  supply  the  plaee 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Nie- 
buhr  supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus'  dictatorship,  and 
that  he  supexintended  the  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  new  legions  were  sent 
to  reinforce  Lsevinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his-  rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

Cineas  returned  to  the  king;  to  tell  him  that  he  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
tytAm  adfMOM  Into  negotiation.  He  expressed,  according  to  the  writers^'  whom  we 
Gunpnia.  ^j,^  obUgcd  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 

seen.  **  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
mexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit."  "  Rome  was  a  city  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  version  of 
the  story,  "  The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings.'* 
Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  believe  them ;  bat 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely 
by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  statements 
of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  But  be 
tliis  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  viffor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  anny,***  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he  advanced 
through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  territory  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,"  and  its  scat- 
^red  houses,  its  flouiishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit-trees,  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Samnium  and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  ennch 
themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission,  but  in  some  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  and  Neapolis  and  Capua^  were  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  followed  the  Latin 
road  towards  Rome.  Fregellae,"  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
Bina  jSSiiry.*  ita  sciaus  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Ro- 
•dTMCM^whhm'ei^-  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yielded  to  the 
oiM.  Q.pgQjj  conqueror.  The  Hemicans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Anagiiia,**  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Still  advancing,  he  at  last  'looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Rome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under  Prseneste ;  and  Pr&eneste  itself,^'  with 
its  almost  impregnable  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  Prssnestines  remem- 
bered the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance.  Praeneste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Rome,  but 
Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six  miles  further,®*  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 

legion  which  |B[arri«oned  Bhe^um  had  been  the  Siris,  for  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  have 

eighth.    OroRius,  IV.  8.    Bat  perhaps  the  pro-  involved  in  their  aentence  the  newly  raisod  aol- 

letarians  raised  to  form  the  antiy  of  reserve  nad  diers  who  had  no  share  in  the  defeat. 

already  fonncd  a  ninth  and  tenth  legion,  in  '•  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrh.  19.    Appian,  Saronit 

which  case  those  uow  raided  would  be  the  X.  8.   Florus,  1. 18.   Dion  Cassius  apud  BUium, 

eleventh  and  twelfth.    We  cannot  account  for  Script.  Veter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  58S. 

four  legions  in  the  two  corijjulnr  annies,  two  '•  Zonaraa,  Vlll.  4.    Eutropius,  IL    Hoth*, 

more  under  the  proconsul,  L.  ^niiliua ;  one  or  I,  18. 

two,  we  know  not  which,  forming  the  reserve  "  Dion  Cassins,  Fragm.  50.    Script.  Veter. 

army  under  the  walls  of  Komc,  and  one  in  gar-  Collect. 

rison  at  Rhcgium.    The  legions  of  Leevinus  nad  ^  Zonaraa,  VIII.  4. 

Buffered  so  greatly  in  the  battle  that  their  num-  *•  Florus,  1. 18. 

bers  were  no  doubt  very  incomplete  j  but  the  "  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  8. 

reinforcements  formed  two  frean  legione,  and  "  Florus,  I.  18.    Futropiua,  IT. 

did  not  merely  nerve  t^  recruit  the  oUi  ones,  as  "  *'  Milliario  aburbeoctavodedmo.**    Eutro- 

anpears  both  by  Appiim's  express  language,  and  plus.    If  this  statement  is  correct,  Pyrrhus 

also  by  what  is  afterwards  said  of  the  punish-  must  have  passed  beyond  Zagarolo,  and  reached 

uent  of  the  legions  which  bad  fought  on  the  the  spot  wnere  the  road  descend*  to  the  lev^ 
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deacsods  from  the  lam  roots  of  the  mountains  to  the  wide  level  of  the  Campagna 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  very  towers  of  the  city. 

One  march  more  would  have  brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where, 
as  he  hoped,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions,  ,^  »!«««.  — - 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  \(,^f^l^^^„^ 
the  defence  of  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment  he  was  informed  «a»H^«  •"jj^i*  ^^ 
that  the  whole  Etruscan  nation  had  concluded  a  peace**  with  Rome,  ffijr  h>  nimii  m 
and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  with  his  consular  army,  was  returned  from  ^"^ 
Etruria,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  Ledvinus  was 
hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  couM  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would 
be  able  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eiffht  or  nine  Roman  legions,  and  ah  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
allies.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations;  the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks,** 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  fnends  and  foes  alike;  the 
Greeks  treated  the  Italians  with  arro^nce,  as  if  m  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacv.  ryrrhus  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania ;  Lsevmus  fell  back  before  him,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  Pyrrhus"  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle-cry,  and  the  Greeks  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brazen  shields,  an^ 
when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their  drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear* 
ful  roaring^,  the  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  tha^ 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  at- 
tempts at  active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wintered  in  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  to  Tarentum,  and  the  Romrns  remained 
within  their  own  frontiers,**  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  b<)en  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remam  in  the  field  during  the  wintei 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  they  could  win  by 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  senate  dispatched  an  embassy  te 
Pyrrhus  to  request  that  he  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  hie  j,,^,„„„„,„|, 
Roman  prisoners,  or  that  ho  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal  ^J'^S^^^p' 
number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who  were  prisoners 
at  Rome.*^  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  were  0.  Fabricius,  Q.  i£milhi8, 
and  P.  Dolabella,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinction ;  but  Fabricius  waa 
the  favorite  hero  of  Roman  tradition,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of 
him  alone.  That  Pvrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  bemg  at  once 
80  eminent  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  ac* 
cording  to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly  probable :  he  ma^ 
have  asked  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it 
no  shame  to  serve  a  foreign  king ;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Cineas  was  his  minister, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  a  similar  office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fa- 
bricius.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  where 

of  the  Campagna,  doee  by  what  is  called  the    Hemican  town,  had  revolted,  and  that  these  1»- 
lake  of  Segillt»,  and  joat  at  the  junction  of  the    j^ons  were  employed  in  reducing  it.    But  no- 


modem  road  f^om  La  Colonna.    (Labici.)  thing  can  be  decided  with  certain^. 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    See  also  Appian,  X.  8,  "  Appian.  Samnitic  Fragm.  X,  4^  5.    The 

although  his  statement  is  not  quite  accurate  as  nameii  of  tne  Boman  ambassadors,  and  lonff 

to  time.  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pyrrhus  and  ot 

**  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  60.   Script.  Veter.  Fabricius,  ure  fo  be  found  in  the  fragments  of 

Collect.  Dionyaius,  XVIII.  6-26.     The  fiunous  anM- 

"*  Zonaras,  Vlll.  4.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  dotes,  how  Fabricius  was  neither  to  be  bribe(2 

U.  by  the  king^s  money,  nor  frightened  by  the 

**  Frontinus,  Strateffem.  IV.  1.  |  24.    The  sudden  sijOfht  of  one  of  his  elephants,  whidh  at 

luune  of  the  place  to  which  Laevinus'  ftrmy  was  a  signal  given  stretched  out  its  trunk  inmie- 

sent  is  corrupt     Oudendorp  and  the  Kpont  diately  over  his  head,  are  given  by  Plntaroh, 

edition  read  '*^Firmum,"  which,  of  course,  must  Pyrrh.  20.    Speeches  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Fabri- 

be  wrong,  as  Firmum  was  far  away  fh)m  the  dus  in  answer,  decUnine  the  kino's  oiSmi,  are 

•eat  of  war.    Kiebuhr  conjectures  Samnium  or  also  preserved  in  the  vatiean  rogmenti  ot 

Ferentinaol,  supposing  tnat  Ferentmnm,  the  Dion  Cassius,  LUL  LTV. 
26 
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patmfcism  was  become  impossible ;  tbe  Greek  commoDweaUhs  were  so  faXkaUt 
and  their  imier  life  «o  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  their  citiKens  neither 
with  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the  military  monarchiea  fomided  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  the 
reining  monarch ;  loyalty  to  his  line  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  lo\e  for  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  thdr  first  freshness  and  vigor, 
and  so  surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no  private  citizen  could  have 
Ihonght  of  setting  his  own  greatness  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  country,  and  the 
World  could  offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  a 
Roman.  But  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  king  and  Fabricius  are  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicions,  and  the  speeches  ascribed  to  them  both  are  so 
maiufestly  the  mere  invention  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  mention  of 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  thdr  great  celebritv. 

PyrdiiiB  would  neither  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless  the  Romans 
flhK«B«e«tnftte»Bi  wouH  acccpt  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Cineas.* 
ofUMRoBupniaDtn.  g^^.  ^  ^^^^  y^y^  jj^^^  j^^  wlshcd  to  trcat  them  with  harshness, 

be  allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
'^aalia,  their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holydays  were  over,  if  the  senate  s^  persisted  m 
fefustng  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  returned 
to  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  by  the  Roman 
covemment  against  any  prisoner  who  should  linger  in  Ronae  beyond  the  day 
Szed  for  their  return.  And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  once  agam. 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
A.  u  c  41B   A.  c  ^^^  ^^  y^^  ^  ^^^  second  Samnite  war,  and  P.  Deems  Mus,  the 
son  of  the  Decius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentinum,  and  the 


M«dj!'r^rkMli'  grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  battle  with 
the  Latins.  The  legions  required  ior  the  campaign  were  easily 
raised,^  eveiy  citisen  being  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  asca^er,  and  C. 
Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  c^  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
aoihing  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  during  his 
advance  upon  Rome  continued  still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat ;  nor,  if 
they  did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  We  are 
only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  that 
quarts:  ;*^  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculum  when  t>oth  consa]s» 
with  their  two  consular  armies,  advanced  to  relieve  it  and  to  offer  him  battle. 
•  The  .ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
Ymmiioii*  ibr  hMdt  Ascoli,  stood  on  a  hill  of  inconsiderable  size^*  on  the  edge  of  the 
•^'^'"^  plains  of  Apulia;   but,  geologically  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the 

plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  of 
the  limestone  mountains  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and  south. 
The  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  open,  and  must  have  been  favorable  for  the 
operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants^  as  the  soil,  which  after  the  winter 
rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the  year,  have  recovered  its  hardness. 

"*  Appian,  BamniUc  Fngm.  X.  4,  5.    Zona-  "*  IHon  Oassiiu,  Fngm.  Vstic  LV.     do- 

iMf  fouowingDion  Owsius,  andDionyBins  also,  aina,  IV.  1. 

WM  at  thia  period  the  free  release  of  all  the  ^  Zonana^VlXL  4. 

Sonmn  prisonera  by  Pyrrhaa  without  ransom.  **  See  Dr.  Pauheny'a  Ezcnraion  to  Amaano- 

And  so  alao  doea  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIIL  tus,  p.  80.    Asooli  is  a  poor  town,  thooi^h  i& 

PlQtttrohagreea  with  Appian,  and  their  account  contiuned  in  1797,  according  to  Oiustimaoi, 

la  ao  much  the  more  probable  of  the  two  that  5270  souls.     It  haa  aoifered  repeatedly  from 

1  have  not  hesitated  to  fbUow  it  earthquakea. 
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Wben  ^  armiefl  were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  mmor  spraad  among  Pyrrhna' 
aoldient''  that  the  consul  Decins  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father 
and  grstodfather,  and  to  devote  hhnself,  together  with  the  enemy's  army,  to  the 
powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  hattle.  The  men  were  uneasy  at 
this  report,  so  that  Pyrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  to  describe  minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so 
devoting  himself.  "  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  '*  they  should  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive  ;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
suls, warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Romui  practising  such  a  tricky 
he  would  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  impostor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  CTound,"  and  near  the  swampy  banks 
of  a  river ;  and  Pyrrhus  having  assailed  me  Romans  in  such  a  posi-  g,^^^,^^ 
tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.     But  he  mancduvred  so  as  to  Imng  "^ 

them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies  engaged.  He  kept  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of 
his  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Ballentines**  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  ^e  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve ;  the 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  tine,  the 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  their  courage  had 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles ;  and  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  ph^anx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  fSamnites 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactic*^  with  those  of  the  Macedonian ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Bamnites  might  meet. the 
Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  which,  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  effect  of  this  disposition ;  for  his  phalanx 
kept  its  advantage,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  tii«  RoBMi  «•  <•- 
Romans  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  then*  swords'*  *•***• 
at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  toied  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break. them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without 
retummg  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  charged,  and 
completed  the  rout.  The  other  parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentines  and 
Lucanians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Romsm  army  fled  to  its 
camp.  Tins  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  fallen  8505  according  to  the  stated 
ment  copied  by  Hieronymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself.  This 
loss  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  peltastse  of  Pynhua' 
army,  unless  it  was  sustained  chiefly  by  his  allies  ott  the  ceirtre  and  left  wing ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it  certam  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy- 
armed  Greek  infantry  must  have  been  almost  bloodless. 
.  In  this  account  of  the  actu^  batUe  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckily  ehoee  to  copy 
Hieronymus ;  but  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  ^,^^,1,^  ^^  fl^M 
we  have  noising  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman  vanity,  •«<»»*<rf^  »•««•• 
which  leave  th^  real  facts  of  the  campaign  in  utter  darkness.  The  victory  of 
Asculum  was  not  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered 
in  Apulia,  and  Pyrrhus  again  retmned  to  Tarentum.     A  victory  followed  by  no 

"  Zbnans,  Vni.  6.    Dion  Caesiitt,  Fragm.  •»  Poljbius,  XVIII.  11. 

YsHcaa.  LV.  ••  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  21,  oopTlag  ajfmnatif 

••  Plutarch,  Pyirh.  21.  flpom  Hieronymua. 
M  FrontiniiB,  Stratagem.  11.  8,  |  fl. 
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resialts  is  easily  beliered  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memoritf 
of  events  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  have 
no  witness  in  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopelessly  perverted. 
Niebuhr  declares  from  his  own  personal  observation,  that  within  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  every  Prussian  who  had  not  been  actually  engaged  in  the  action* 
maintained  that  the  allies  had  been  victorious ;  and  we  can  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English  public 
that  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  at  Borodmo.  The  successive  steps  of  Roman 
mvention  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Asculum  are  so  curious,  that  I  have  given 
a  view  of  them  in  a  note  :**  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  were  the 
real  causes  which  neutralized  to  Pyrrhus  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the 
iscue  of  the  campaifirn,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  him. 

Both  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  baegage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered 
II  k  nniniim  wMk  M  during  the  battle  by  his  Italian  alUes ;  by  the  Apulians  according 
t^lTtk*  aSL  in  to  Zonaras,  or  accordm^  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.  If  this 
^'■'^'•*'*^  were  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline  and  bad  feelinff 

on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  then* 
co-operation  for  the  future ;  but  the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  bi^gage  would 
greatly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and  indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  Of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the 
Greeks ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  series  of  hard-won  battles  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Apulian  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  as  the  Roman  army  was  certain  to  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Epirus,  it 
miffht  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  alliance"  with  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gauls,"  and  the  presence 
of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Epirus  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  hourly 
Ganger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  lis- 
tened during  the  winter  to  offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 


"  The  Aoeount  in  the  text  is  FlatarehV  copied, 
as  I  liave  said,  fh>in  Hieronymns  of  Cardia,  a 
oontemporaiy  historian.  And  Justin  agrees 
with  it :  **  Tne  issue  of  the  second  battle/*  he 
says,  *<  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first/'  XVIII. 
1.  lAvy.  if  we  may  trust  the  epitome  of  his 
ISth  book,  describes  the  action  as  a  drawn  bat- 
tle :  "  dubio  eventu  pngnatum  est.*'  But  ^o- 
rus  calls  it  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ; 
and  Eatropins  and  Orosius,  copying  apparently 
from  the  same  source,  says  tnat  Pyrrhus  was 
wounded,  manv  of  his  elephants  destroyed, 
and  20,000  of  his  men  killed,  the  Roman  loss 
not  exceeding  6000.  Zonaras,  copying  fVom 
Dion  Cassius,  says  that  Pyrrhus  was  wounded, 
and  that  his  armr  was  defeated ;  owing  chiefly 
to  an  attack  maae  on  his  camp  during  the  bat- 
tle by  a  party  of  Apuliaue,  which  spread  a  panic 
among  nis  soldieis.  According  to  Dionysius, 
as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  was  wounded. 
the  Samnites,  and  not  the  Apulians,  assaultea 
his  camp  during  the  action,  and  the  loss  on 
both  aidisa  was  equal,  amounting  to  16.000  men 
in  «adi  anny.  H  is  no  less  remarkable  thaL 
Moording  to  Gloaro,  the  oonsid  P.  Deoiaa  did 


actually  devote  himself  in  this  battle  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  done  before  him. 
De  Finib.  IL  19.  Tus^lan.  Diap.  I.  87.  No 
other  existing  account  notices  this  oircam- 
stance :  and  according  to  the  author  *'  de  Viris 
Blustribus."  Decius  was  alive  some  years  after- 
wards, and  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  with 
Volsinii.  Probably  it  was  either  a  forgetfulnesain 
Cicero  himself,  or  he  followed  some  exaggerated 
account,  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  a  nistorv 
of  the  period,  he  did  not  criticise,  but  adopted 
it  without  inauiiy.  But  such  enormoua  dis- 
crepancies in  the  several  accounts  show  what  ia 
the  character  of  the  Roman  history  of  this 
period,  that,  except  in  particular  cases,  it  is 
merely  made  up  oftraditional  stories  and  pane* 
gyrical  orations,  and  can  scarcely  be  caOed  his- 
tory at  all.  How  different  is  the  account  given 
of  the  battle  by  the  oontemporaiy  hiatorian 
Hieronymus,  who  was  writing  from  really  good 
materials,  not  from  guess  or  fancy,  but  from 
knowledge  I 
"  Liyy,Epitome,  XIII.     Polybius,  IDL  Sfl^. 

Justin,  xVm.  a. 
•»  Piataroh,  P^h.  2S. 
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of  action.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  the  anarchy  ^.^m  i-mt  om 
which  followed  tempted  him  to  win  back  his  old  dominion  in  *«»**y- 
Macedonia,  while  envoys  from  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  called  upon 
him  to  aid  them  against  Carthage,  and  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the 
whole  island.  He  was  thus  eager  to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  abandoning  Italy, 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  such  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  'Hxe  new 
consuls,  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  -^milius,  were  sent  against  him  :*••  a.  u.  c.  «•.  i.  a 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  them  to  say  that  one  of  his  **'* 
servants  had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  to  reward  his 
crime,  but  that  the  consuls,  abhorringa  victory  gained  by  treason,  wished  to  give  the 
king  timely  notice  of  his  danger.  Pyrrhus  upon  this  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
the  warmest  terms,  furnished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  conditions.***  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
he  left  Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,*^  and  his  second  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Asculum,  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  120  ships*®"  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  senate  declining  this  succor,  the  Carthaginian  commander  j^jfflKiJ  oc  tL 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  proposed  to 
Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  Romans,  hia 
real  object  being  to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect  to  Sicily. 
Was  then  the  '^rentine  fleet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood 
in  need  of  naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rome  wisely  unwilling  to  see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrying  off  the  plunder  of  Italian  cities  ?  The  insinuation  against  the  good  fsuth 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded;  this  very  armament 
helped,  the  Romans*^  in  attempting  to  recover  Rhegium,  and  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  large  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campanians  had  col- 
lected for  building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strait  with  their  fleet  to 
intercept  Pyrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet  was  called  off  in, 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia*®'  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his  army,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Syracuse.  His  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more  than  two  years  ;**• 
his  fortune,  which  at  first  favored  him  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruitless  siege  of  Lilybseum  ;*®^  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 
allies ;  they  were  unmanageable  and  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length 
his  Italian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  agiun  to  their  aid,  he  was  as  ready 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  be^n  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarentines  still 

"*  Clandias   Qasdrigaritus,    (quoted  by  A.  talned  no  trinmpli  over  Tarentom,  and  th« 

Oellius.  III.  8.    Appian,  Saomitio.  Fra^^.  XI.  sncceBB  for  whicn  Fabrioius  triamphed  *'de 

Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  21.  Tarentams"  (Fasti  Capitol.)  may  have  been  ob- 

*'  Platarch  and  Appian  Bay  that  the  senate  tained  in  the  early  part  of  ms  consulship,  before 
released  an  equal  number  of  Tarentine  and  Sam«  the  truce  with  Pyrrhus  was  concluded, 
nite  piisoners,  and  that  Cineas  was  again  sent  '^  Justin,  XVIII.  2.    Zonaras,  VIII.  5. 
to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  that  the  Romans  "*  Justin,  XVIII.  2. 
refused  to  treat,  while  Pyij^us  remained  in  "•  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  9.     , 
Italy.    Yet  Appmn,  in  another  fragment,  says  "»  Diod.,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  11. 
that  Pyrrhus,  **  after  his  treaty  with  the  Ko-  "•  From  the  middle  of  476  to  the  latter  end 
mans,'*^  iitra  r^s  wp^s  'Fmiiatovs  nv9^Kas,  went  of  478.    trtt  rpl-nt  is  Applauds  expressiozi,  Sam- 
over  to  Sicily.    Probably  a  truce  for  a  certain  nitic.  Fragm.  XIl.,  which  Mr.  Fy^ies  Clintjn 
period  was  agreed  to,  and  with  it  a  general  ex-  wrongly  understands  of  the  year  479,  for  that, 
change  of  prisoners.    Whether  Pyrrhus  stipu-  according  to  the  Greek  moae  of  reckoning, 
lated  any  thing  for  the  Tarentines  we  cannot  would  not  have  been  tru  rotr^y  but  rgrdar^, 
r^ll ;  but  the  consuls  of  the  two  sucoeeding  ^  Diodorus.  Fragm.  Hoeaohel.   XXII.  14 
years,  although  they  triumphed  over  the  Sam-  Platarch,  Pyrrn.  22,  23. 
nitee  and  Lncanians,  yet  apiieartid  to  have  ob- 
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A  u.c.4TMT2^.c.  continued  the  war.  They  ventured  no  battles  in  the  field,  bvt 
t&w?ia  H^iSTriiig  resolutely  defended  their  towns  and  fastnesses,^^  and  sometimes, 
uMabMiiMofljrrrhut.  g^  always  happens  in  such  warfare,  inflicted  some*partial  loss  on 
the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign ;  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  the  year  476,'^  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
end  of  477,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the  mean  time  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  the  colleague  of  C.  Junius  in  477,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Lo- 
cri ;  but  as  he  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained 
by  himself  ^*^  and  his  colleague  from  the  Samnites  at  the  beginning  of  the  year» 
he  was  not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy."' 
A  u  c.  4T8.  A-  a  ^^^  ^  return  was  beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Cartha^rinian  fleet 
•i(L 'pyirhM  MtaiM  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
^    ^'  war,'^'  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  that  the 

Mamertines  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  he 
had  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Yet  he  reached  Tarentum 
with  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  he  had  first  brought  over  from  Epinis ; 
as  large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer* 
cenaries  raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  Barbarian, 
and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
B«>itiii4«iith«t«>ipto  ^he  Roman  consuls  were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Samnium,'*' 
•TAcMfpfaMEtLoeAT  ]^^|.  j^^  rcccivcd  no  interruption  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
to  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campanian  garrison  re- 
dsted  Pyrrhus"^  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,"*  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
had  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhegiimi  to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,"^  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine. 
In  the  vaults  underneath  this  temple  was  a  large  treasure,  which  had  been  buried 
for  unknown  generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to  look  on  it. 
This  he  carried  off,  and  embarked  his  spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  it 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm,  however,  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships,  and  cast 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  her  anger.  But  when  there  were  no  signs  ^ven  that  she  accepted  his 
offering,  he  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  h^  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  and  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries"^  reQorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still 

"*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  ginUnB  employed  in  their  ODgagement  witfa 

^  FabrioiuB  triumphed  in  December,  Brtittia  IhiillaB  in  the  first  Panic  war  a  lam  ahip, 

tn  Jannary,  thirteen  months  afterwards,  and  Fa-  which  they  took  Arom  Pyrrhos  prolwbly  on  lus 

bine  in  the  February  ofthe  year  following,  when  retreat  from  Sicily.     (Polybias,  I.  2S.)    We 

Pyrrhus  in  all  probability  was  already  returned  must  suppose  that  the  ships  of  war  were  oon- 

***  ^^'Jy*           .r,^-^  voyinff  the  transports  on  which  Pyrrhus  had 

"*  Zonaras,  Vm.  6.  embarked  his  army ;  and  that  their  reeistanos 

""  Zonaras  expresslv  says  that  Pyrrhus  re-  enabled  the  transports  to  escape. 

turned  in  the  year  after  the  consulship  of  P.  "'  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

BufinuB,  that  is,  in  478.    VIII.  6.  "*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

*■  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XII.  Plutarch,  '»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26.  Dion.  Cnssius,  Fragm. 

Pyrrh.  24.     Pyrrhus  had  obtained  this  fleet  Peiresc.  XLIl. 

ohiefiy  from  the  Syracusaus,  who,  on  his  first  '"  Dionysius,  XIX.  9.    Appian,   Samnitio 

anivai  in  Sicily,  gave  up  to  him  their  whole  Fragm.  XII. 

navy,  amounting  to  140  ships  of  war.    Diodo-  »"  Dionysius,  XIX.,  &s  imI  oMt  h  W^ht '»  ^^ 

ms,  Fngm.  Hoeflchel.  ^CXlt.  11.    The  Cartha-  UUhs  6»ftyi(|ian  ypd^u. 
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munuiiig  him,  and  bringiiig  on  his  arms  defeat  and  mio.  If  Pprhoa  himself,  after 
h»  loDg  intercourse  with  the  Epicurean  Cineas,  entertained  such  fears,  they  weighed 
far  more  heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  sense  of  being  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled 
tjie  hearts  of  the  bravest,  and  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.  The  consuls  chosen  for  the  year  4*79  were  M'» 
Gurius  Dentatns  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  The  Romans  on  their  ,j^„^^  ^,,^  ^ 
side  also  were  visited  by  religious  terrors ;  during  the  year  4*78  a  ^**„^'  ^^*^t, 
fatal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them,*^^  and  now  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found* 
|ind  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  l^ber,  and  com* 
piaaded  that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augur^  bad  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr* 
rhus,  made  the  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Those  g^^.  ^  ^y^  ^^^^^^ 
who  w^e  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  ^^  Mu^a^t  «f 
the  consul,  M'.  Curius,*"  commanded  that  the  soods  of  the  first  de-  "^  *"** 
faulter  should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  scde  of  a  man's  property  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  afterwaras  any  politi- 
cal  rights ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in* 
terposed  in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus'*'  marched  into 
Lncania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhua  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own  army»  and  the  flower  of  the 
force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  division  of  Samnites;  the  rest  of  the  p^j^^,|,.oi,H^ 
Samnite  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  JJg^JJ^sij'*^ 
coming  to  join  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus  was  ""  '*' 
marchmg  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague  to  his  aid ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,'"  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult country  behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Calore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  they  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.'"  He  set  out  by  uuMctafei  ni^u 
torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele-  ^S!^*^  J^T^IHiJi 
phants ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  •^p* 
wood,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continually  missing  their  way. 
Day  broke  before  they  reached  theur  destination ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 
aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
camp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Curius 
led  out  his  troops  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  vuature  of  the  ground  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 
attempt  to  surprise  them  had  failed.     But  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided 

"*  Orcwms,  IV.  2.  livy,  Bpi$om.  XIV.  Cioero,  moBt  tolerant  even  of  the  {rreatest  Mverity  when 

de  Divinat.  1. 10.  the  public  aervioe  seemed  to  reqmre  %    But 

"•  Livy,  Epitom.  XIV.    Valerius  MaxiinuB,  the  authority  of  a  collector  of  aneodotea  is  ep 

VI.  8,  §  4,  adds  to  this  story  that  Curius  sold  small,  that  Valerius'  addition  to  the  story  musi 

Dot  only  the  property  of  the  defaulter,  but  the  be  considered  very  doubtfoL 

man  himself,  saying  "  l^at  the  commonwealth  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25. 

vanted  no  citizen  who  did  not  know  how  to  "*  Plutarch,  ftrwh.  515. 

obey."    If  the  tribunes  did  not  interfere,  the  *  Plutarch,  P^h.  85.     Dionyalua,  ZBU 

eonsnl^B  power  might  indeed  extend  to  any  12-li. 

thing ;  and  we  know  that  the  Bomans  were  • 
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by  an  aoeident ;  for  one  of  Pjirhns'  •lephants  was  womidad,  aad  nmiung  wild 
amoDff  its  own  men,  threw  ihem  into  disorder ;  nor  eould  thej  offer  a  long  reskU 
ance,  Ming  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-march.  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  /"  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  being  foited 
into  impracticable  ^und  from  whicn  there  was  no  outlet*  were  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  their  drivers. 

Thus  encouraged,  Curius  no  longer  declined  a  decisive  action  en  equal  ground ; 
Bitti««f  BMimvntaiai.  ^^e  descondod  into  the  plain,**^  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field. 
pjniiMiid«f««tod.  On  the  one  wing  the  ilomans  were  victorious;  on  the  other,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  elephants'  charge,  they  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp.'**  But  then:  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants  that  they  turned  about,  and 
fled  throuffn  then*  own  ranks,  bearing  down  all  before  them.  When  the  phalanx 
was  thus  disordered  the  Romans  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  mass ;  and  then  their  swords  had  )gui  immense  advantage  over  the  long  speaiB 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is  variously  reported ;  but  the  over^ 
lb  iu07  iMT«  ndy  throw  was  decisive ;  and  Pyrrhus,  retreating  to  Tarentum,  reserved 
MdNtansioEpina.  imniediately  to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  S  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum, and  then  embarked  for  Epirus.***  He  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with  no 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,"'  and  without  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises ;  and 
often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successful  in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack  upon  Argoa. 


CHAPTER  ravm. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  PYRRHUS  FROM  ITALY  TO  THB 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR-FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF  SAMNIUM— 
CONQUEST    OF    TARENTUM— PICENTI AN    AND    VOLSINIAN    WARS— BOMB 

,  ACQUIRES  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  ALL  ITALY— DETACHED  EVENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES  RELATING  TO  THIS  PERIOD.-479  TO  489  A.  U.  C,  276  TO  266  A.  a 


"  France  was  now  oonsolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thus  having  conquered  her- 
miff  if  I  may  nae  the  phrase,  and  no  lonj^er  apprehensive  of  any  foreign  enemy,  ahe  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  her  arms  into  other  oountriea.*'— Hallam,  Middle  Agee,  Chap.  I.  Part  11. 


Wa  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Laiium  in 
fij^rnr-  utwMa  ^^^  ^^^^  o^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Pyrrhus,  to  offer  its  assistance  to  the 
BMMMidCiruiM*.     Romans.    The  offer  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a 

"  DionyBiuB,  XIX.  14.  mother,  and  so  excited  her,  that  she,  too,  be- 

***  Plataroh,  Pvrrh.  26.    The  scene  of  the  came  ungovernable,  and  threw  the  Greek  army 

battle  is  placed  by  Orosins  and  Floras  "in  into.disorder,  and  tnat  this  accident  first  tamed 

oampis  Arosinis,"  or  "snb  campis  Anisinis,"  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

but  this  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  does  not  ^  It  is  said  that  a  report  was  pnr]x>6ely  dr- 

enable  us  to  determine  the  place  exactly.  culated  by  Pyrrhus,  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  re- 

**  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26.    The  story  which  inforoements  fh)m  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 

iHonysins  and  Plutarch  relate  of  the  first  action  Syria,  and  that  the  Bomans  therefore  did  not 

is  by  Zonaras  and  Floras  referred  to  the  last  venture  to  advance  upon  Tarentum.  PausaniaB. 

and  deoiaive  battle ;  namely,  that  a  vonng  ele-  1. 18 ;  compare  Niebohr,  Vol.  III.  p.  610,  ana 

phant  having  been  wonnaed,  ana  running  note  927. 

about  aoraammg,  its  oiiM  were  heard  by  its  "*  Plntardhf  Fyirh.  M. 
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treaty  was  oonoinded  between  Rome  and  Carthage,'  in  wbich  both  nations  en- 
gaged to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  asmsting  one  another,  even  if  either 
should  conclade  an  allianoe  with  Pyrrhns ;  that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with 
him  was  to  be  subordinate  to  their  alliance  with  each  other,  and  instead  of  uding 
him  m  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  agiunst  him.  8uch  were  the  relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  4*79 ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  to 
Epirus,  the  whole  stream  of  our  history  begins  to  set  .towards  that  Pnpmu«i  or  ^^u 
great  period  when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies. '  The  *"  *•*•  **^  ^■>*»'»«' 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  sUU  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one 
dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
very  barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which 
followed  the  war  with  t^yrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
nibid's  sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  port  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campania  and  Samnium  and  Lucania  and 
Bruttium  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italian 
states  towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  our 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  re^^ard  them  as  blended  mto  one 
great  mitRa,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  m  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  aristocratical  party,  which  had  been  from  *  ^  c  4«.  a.  c 
'  the  beginniDg  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endeavored  to  m.  'a^of  tmw-* 
rid  themselves  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  They  failed,  however,  m  S^.  sJUSi  S 
their  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum,  ***** 
they  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,'  from  whence  they  carried  on  a  plun- 
dering warfare  agunst  the  city,  and  were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  with  the 
Romans.  Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feeling  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  ud,  and  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders*  in  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from  Mlo's  dominion.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  accordingly  before 
the  harbor,  while  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  But  Papirius,  dreading  the  interference  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly 
with  Milo,^  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con- 
ditbn  of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epirus  with  his  garrison  and  all  thw 
baggage.  Thus  Tarentum  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman  government  compkdned  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Italy,'  when  its  assistance  had  not  been  requested  by 

'  Poljbioa,  m.  26.  between  the  Boman  and  Carthaginian  foroea,  in 

*  2onaraa,  VIII.  6.    This  waa  like  the  ariator    which  the  Bomana  were  viotorioiia. 

oratical  party  in  Coroyra,  who,  after  their  ezpul-  *  Zouaraa,  VIIL  6.     Frontinna,  Btrategem. 

aion  from  the  oitj,  built  a  fort  in  the  moontaina,  III.  8, 1 1. 

fi-om  whence  they  plundered  the  landa  of  their  *  Oroaiua,  IV.  6.    That  the  interference  of  the 

opponenta.    Thucyd«  III.  85.  Carthaginians  on  thia  oocaaion  waa  complained 

•  TnimrAA.  VTTT.  A.     rVrnama.  TV.  ft.     lint  tho     of  hv   tViA   Rnm&nA   RnnAAni   aliio   ftcan    Liw. 


"  Zonaraa,  VIII.  6.    Oroaiua,  IV.  8.    But  the  of  by  the  Bomana  appeara  alao  ftom  Livy, 

account  in  Oroaiua  ia  greatly  diatorted  and  ex-  Epitom.  XIV.  and  fix>m  Dion  Caaaina,  Fragm. 

affgerated,  for  he  makea  the  Tarentinea  call  in  Vatican.  LVII.    Yet  aa  Pyrrhua  waa  the  enemy 

the  aid  of  Carthage  not  against  Milo,  but  againat  of  Carthage,  the  Carthagmiana  might  lawftaQv 

Borne,  and  aaya  that  a  regular  action  took  place  aid  the  Tarentinea  against  hia  oilloer ;  tlio  o^ 
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Borne ;  and  the  Carthi^;iniaQ8,  now  thai  Tareatum  was  actually  in  tlie  Booua 
power,  disarowed  the  ezpediti<»i  as  an  unauthorized  aot  of  thmr  offieen  ia  Sicily. 

The  death  or  banishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  demooratical  party  at  TeaenUuB 
Baiiug^om  of  Turn-  fttoued,  uo  doubt,  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambaaaadors^ 
*^'  and  for  the  sealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against  RoBoe  the 

fourth  Samnite  war.  When  vengeance  was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  in- 
jure.*  Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its  fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  sarrison/  it  seems, 
was  quartered  in  the  citadel.  When  thus  effectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Tarentines  were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Samniom,  Lucania, 
and  Bruttium  had  made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.  L. 
d  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus,  who  had  been  consab 
together  one*and-twenty  years  earlier  in  the  great  campaign  which 
decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  were  elected  consuls  tc^ther  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carvilius  invaded  Samntum,'  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Samnites ;  Papuius  received  that  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  rather 
their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  uni<m 
was  dissolved ;  and  they  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  or 
to  inherit  property  from  each  other.  Besides  this,  they  made,  undoubtedly,  lajge 
cessions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hostages'  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountam  and  forest  district,  called  Sila,^°  or  the  Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  ail  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well- watered  pastures,  and 
famous  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable  pitch  known  to  the  ancients.  The  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  was  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  re- 
public a  large  revenue. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
A.  u.  c.  4S4.  A.  c.  the  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posaes- 
!2Lt^'''t!!£a^^r  sioQ  of  Rhegium.  Those,  however,  were  reduced  two  years  later 
Rhagiom.  Y)j  the  consul,  C.  Genucius.'^    A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 

the  Mamertines  of  Messana^*  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Hiero,  who  since  Pynrhus  had  left  Sicily  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  and 
services''  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and  sup- 
plied the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  com  only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  soldiers.  Thus  the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 
carrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
diers of  the  original  legion  were  executed'^  by  the  consul  on  the  spot ;  but  these, 
as  Campanian  citissens,''  and,  therefore,  havm?  all  the  private  rights  of  citiiens  of 
Rome,  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  oehalf  that  they 

fenoe  complained  of,  however,  was,  in  all  prob-  LoliioB.  a  Samnite  hostage,  is  said  to  h%ve  es- 

•bility.  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  fleet,  unin-  oaped  m>m  Borne. 

vitod  hy  the  Komans,  on  the  coasts  of  what  "  Dionysius,  XX.  6.    Sila  is,  doubtless,  the 

they  would  consider  the  Roman  dominion.  But  same  word  as  Silva  and  as  fXf .    For  the  actual 

the  Carthaginians  might  answer  that  the  coast  state  of  this  forest  country,  see  ICr.  Keppel 

oflapynawasnotyettoberegazdedashelong-  Craven,  Tour  in  the  Southern  PioviiMes  of 


ing  to  Borne.  Naples,  p.  24S. 

^  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  ^TDionysius,  XX.  ?• 

'  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

Punic  wars,  a  legion  was  regularly  stotioned  at  ^  Polybius,  1. 8, 9.   Justin,  XXTTT.  i.   Zoa^ 

Tarentum.    Polybius,  II.  94.    Niebuhr  thinks  ras.  VIII.  6. 

that  this  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  sur-  '^  Orosius,  IV.  8. 

Wider  of  the  iAtj,  <*  See  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hist  Vol.  XL  p.  SI. 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  £ng.  TransL 
This  q»peara  fix>m  Zonaras,  VIIL  7,  where 
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were  Roman  citiiens/*  and  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  except  by  the  judgment 
of  the  people ;  but  the  people  were  as  litUe  disposed  to  mercy  as  the  senate,  and 
the  thirty-three  tribes^  condemned  them  nnanimouslj.  They  were  thus  all 
aeourged  and  bdieaded,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.  Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the 
survivors  of  the  dd  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite"  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
Tived  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  country  of  the  Caraeenians  in  north- 
em  Samnium.     Both  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  Mt.  ttort|!!Liik\«» 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands  "^ 

which  had  ta^n  up  arms  wen  soon  dispersed,  and  their  strongholds  taken, 
although  not  without  some  loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  has  only  once  before  been  heard 
of  in  Roman  history,  the  Picentians,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  ^  u  c  «•  a  a«« 
The  Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome^*  thirty-one  years  war'wi'um^i^BqS 
before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  and  *  "^ 
they  had  ever  since  observed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies'^  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sam- 
nitesy  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salemum.*'  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi* 
gration  had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Saiimite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  Picentians  had  left  in  their 
old  country;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,  like  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be  torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  agdnst  Rome  in  mere 
despair.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest^  of  the  Picentian  people. 

The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  independence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  which  next  followed.     The  SaUentines  and  Messapians  had 

¥  A   U  C  49V  and  488. 

at  one  time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy"  of  southern  Italy  against  A:c.'«7ndt88.  oan- 
Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  before  its  over-  &•.  .  OMapau^Ttf 
throw.  Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the  ""^"^ 
port  of  Brundisium,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Romans 
were  very  anxious  to  secure  ,***  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 


"  Valerioa  MaximaB.  II.  7,  S  16.    The  same  '^  ^ee  page  881. 

thing  happened  after  tne  redaotion  of  Capua  in  **  The  Faati  Capitolini  record  that  both  the 

the  secona  Panic  war.    The  Campanians  being  oonanle  of  the  year,  P.  Sempronias  and  Appins 

Soman  dtizens,  the  aenate  oonld  not  determine  daadins.  triumphed  over  tne  Picentians. 

iheir  fate  without  being  empowered  by  the  **  fitrabo.  V.  p.  261. 

people  to  do  so;  and  acoordingly  the  tribea  **  The  Pioentian  war  ia  briefly  noticed  by 

voted  that  whatever  aentenoe  the  aenate  might  Florus,  1. 19,  by  Eatropius,  and  by  Orosius,  Iv. 

pasB  Bhould  have  their  authority  for  ita  AilI  ex-  4.    A  great  earthquake  happened  just  as  the 

ecution.    Livy,  XXVI.  88.     It  ia  remarkable  Boman  and  Picentian  armies  were  going  to  en- 

that  the  power  of  takinff  np  the  Boman  fhm-  gage,  upon  which  P.  Semproniua,  the  consul, 

dhise  at  pleasure  ahould  be  considered  as  so  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  earth.    The 

eompletefy  equivalent  to  the  poasession  of  the  population  of  the  Picentians,  when  ther  sub- 

ftanohise  actually,  which  ia  Niebuhr'a  exphma-  mitted  to  the  Romans,  amounted,  according  to 

tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Campaniana.    VoL  PlinWHist.  Natur.  III.  %  110),  to  860,000  souls. 

IL  note  186.    £ng.  Tranal.    It  rather  appears  "  They  had  fought  under  Pyrrhus  at  Ascu- 

from  the  definition  of  the  term  mnnicepe,  given  lum ;  see  Frontinus  Strategem.  II.  8,  )  Slj  and 

by  Festus  from  Ber.  Sulpidna  the  younger,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  as  conquered  by  Fapiiv 

the  Ounpaniana,  and  others  in  the  same  rela-  ius  and  Carvilius,  when  the  Samnites,  Lnc»- 

tion  to  Borne,  eigoyed  aotuaUpr  all  the  private  nians,  and  Bruttians  submitted,  so  that  they 

tights  of  Boman  oitiaens,  without  forfeiting  had  probably  left  the  confederacy  at  an  eariier 

their  own  Campanian  franchise;  and  thia  too  period. 

seems  implied  by  the  fact  of  their  forming  a  **  Zonaras,  copying  flrom  Dion  Caseins,  ao- 

r^guhur  legion  in  war,  instead  of  being  reckoned  eosee  the  Bomans  of  making  war  on  the  Sallen- 

iser^  as  anziliariee.  tines  because  they  wished  to  get  possession  of 

>"  DionysiuB,  XX.  7.    Polybins,  1. 7.  Bnmdiaium.    VIIL  7. 

»ZoiMna,VUl.7.    Dionyaiw;  XX.  9. 
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father ;  and  whether  for  attack  or  defence,  the  possession  of  Bnmdisiiim*  tiie 
favorite  point  of  communication  in  later  times  with  Greece  and  the  East,  appeared 
therefore  to  the  Romans  very  desirable.  Accordingly,  the  Sallenlines  and  Mes- 
sapians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  Bmndistum  was  ceded  to  the  RontazB. 
They  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  years"  afterwards,  but  the  land 
musty  in  the  mean  while,  have  formed  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  the  consuls  of  the  year  488  triumphed  oTer 
con««ii  «r  tk«  Stf .  ^^^  Sarsinatians,"  a  people  of  Umbria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
'^^'^  comic  poet  Plautus.     Livy's  epitome"  speaks  of  the  Umbrtana 

generally,  and  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  ihe  Ronutns 
at  discretion. 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  to  be  achieved,  a  conquest  called  for  by  po- 
litical jealousy  no  less  than  by  national  ambition.  The  aristocracy 
SSu^.  S'cTS:  of  Volanii"  applied  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  intolerable  tyr- 
^^'*^  anny  of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  possessKin 

of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  navy  in  the  Persian 
invasions  first  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and  as  wars 
with  foreign  states  had  favored  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long 
wars  in  which  Volsinii  had  been  engaged  with  Rome  had  obliged  the  aristocracy 
to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  till  they,  feeling  thar  importance  and  power,  had 
risen  against  their  old  lords,  and  had  established  their  own  complete  ascendency. 
But  in  proportion  as  thev  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Ro- 
man  commons,  so  was  their  triumph  far  less  happy.  Slaves  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  become  citizens ;  two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed ;  and  havmg  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme- 
diately the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  masters  the  worst  atrocities 
which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ;**  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  of  them  to 
death,"®  as  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  eicite  the  Ro- 
mans to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Volsinii  were  regarded  as 
little  better  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would  be 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  doubt, 
made  the  enterprise  doubly  welcome ;  perhaps  too  the  accusation  of  Metrodorus" 
was  not  without  foundation,  when  he  ascribed  the  war  to  a  baser  pas^on,  and 
said  that  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Volsinii  was  ornamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack  it.     Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489, 

*■  In  tbA  Utter  part  of  the  first  Punio  war.  there  is  a  hill  that  runs  np  thirty  stadia  in 

See  Livy.  I^itom.  XIX.    But  Florus  says  [I.  height ;  and  beneath  there  is  a  forest  of  all  sons 

20]  that'^rundisium,  with  its  famouB  port,  was  of  trees,  and  much  water.    So  the  people  of  the 

rednoed  by  M.  Atilins,  who  was  one  or  the  oon-  city,  fearing  lest  any  of  them  shonld  oecome  a 

sols  of  the  year  487.    And  so  also  does  Eutro-  tyrant,  set  up  their  flreedmen  to  be  their  mar 

pins.  gistrates ;  and  these  fVeedmen  rale  over  them, 

**  Fasti  Oapitolini.  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  appoint^  in 

"  Epitom.  2LV.    "Umbri  et  Sallentini  vioti  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  year.*' 

in  deditionem  aocepti  sont.*'  *  Valerias  Maximus,  IX.  1.    The  worst  of 

*  Zonaras,  VIU.  7.  Aact  de  Viria  Illastrib.  all  the  outm^^es  there  described  waa  pr»ctii>ed 
"  Deoiiis  Mns.**  Floras,  1. 21.  Valerius  Maxi-  in  some  instances  by  the  feudal  aristocracy  is 
mus,  IX.  1,  Extern.  |  2.  Orosius,  IV.  6.  All  modem  Europe ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
these  writers  call  the  revelation  at  Volsinii  a  the  Volsinian  serfs  retaliated  it  upon  their  mat- 
rising  of  slaves  against  their  masters ;  ^nst  as  ters  than  that  they  should  have  been  the  fixst 
Herodotus  represents  a  similar  revolution  at  inventors  of  it. 
Aigoe,  after  the  old  dtiaens  had  been  greatly  *  Zonaras.  VIII.  7. 

weakened  by  their  wars  with  Sparta.    VI.  88.  "  PUny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  §  84.    Metiv 

The  story  told  in  the  work  **  de  Mirabil.  Aus-  dorus  of  Scepsis  lived  in  the  seventh  centoiy 

eultatiombus,"  04,  Ed.  Bekker,  wrongly  ascribed  of  Bome,  and  was  intimate  with  Mlthrid«teB, 

to  Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to  Volsinii,  whose  hatred  against  the  Romans  he  shared  t« 

and  shows  tne  vague  and  exaggerated  form  in  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  called  h  f.€^opAftmiPi' 

which  even  contemporary  events  in  distant  His  pharge.  wnether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  con- 

countries  are  related,  when  there  is  no  real  his-  wstent  witn  those  other  representations  which 

torian  to  sift  them.    According  to  this  stoiy,  speak  of  the  growing  wealth  and  increased  lovi 

^  the  tatj  is  very  strong ;  for  in  the  midst  of  it  of  wealth  among  the  Bomans  at  this  peiiod. 
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laid  aiege  to  Vobiiiii  with  a  consular  armj ;"  but  havinff  been  mortally  wounded 
in  cue  of  the  Bailies  of  the  besieged,  he  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
Buccessors."-  In  the  following  year  Volstoii  was  taken ;  bloody  executions  took 
place,  and  the  remnant  of  the  new  Volsinian  citizens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
^were  given  up  as  serfs  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Vol- 
einian  aristocracy  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Vol* 
Binii  was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citi- 
zens were  settled  in  a  new  spot**  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium 

and  Brundisium  was  become  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.    But  Tn.,i» — ^ig^ 

it  was  not  merely  that  the  several  Italian  nations  were  to  follow  ^'•"i^^y- 
in  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  them  ;  nor  yet  that  £hey  paid  a  certfun 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies. 
The  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con- 
quered nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests,  mines,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  de- 
rived ;  80  that  idl  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation ;  the  poor  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus  from  the  qusestors  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  conquest  of  Volsinii,  must  have  afifected  gimi  dMcw  wuek 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  the  !MiS%^!!^»dia!«'S 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  ^*  R<»««- 
period,  record,  first,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  quaestors  from  four  to  eight  i" 
secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera"*  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  generally :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens,"  probably  amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
possessors  of  land ;  the  money  so  distributed  having  arisen  from  the  sale  of  con- 
quered  territory :  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state  :^  fifthly,  the  appointment  of  severd 
new  magistrates  or  commissioners,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis,"*  or 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  for  their  own  profit,  but  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
■  The  author  "  de  Viris  Ulustrib."  ascribes  and  controlled    by  the  triumviri    monetales. 
the  conquest  of  Volsinii  to  Decius  Mus,  who  Quaestors  are  known  to  have  coined  money 
was  oonsol  in  475,  and  fought  with  Pyrrhus  at  when  employed  under  a  proconsul  as  his  pay- 
Aacnlum.    But  whether  Decius  was  employed  master,  but  these  coins  are  equally  without  any 
as  prsetor,  or  as  dictator,  we  know  not.    The  peculiar  national  device,  and  relate  to  some- 
same  writer  also  says  that  Appius  Claudius,  the  thing  in  the  quaestor's  own  family  or  in  the  cir> 
consul  of  the  year  490,  obtained  the  surname  cumstances  of  his  general.    Thus  on  the  sold 
ofCaudez,  after  his  conquests  of  the  Vol^inians;  coins  struck  by  P.  Lentulus  Spin^her,  when 
but  the  ¥a8ti  Capitolim  give  the  honor  of  the  he  was  ousestor  to  Cassius  in  Asia,  we  see  the 
conquest  to  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Flao-  devioeoraoapoflibertyandadagger,  inmani- 
cos,  who  triumphed  "  de  Vulsiniensibus,  An.  fest  allusion  to  the  assassination  of  Caesar.   Yet 
ODxxcu.  K.  Kov/^  the  two-horsed  and  four-horsed  chariots  which 
^  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  "PP®^  ^^  ^^^  ^°  ^^®  denarii  are  noticed  by 
*  livy,  Epitom.  XV.  Plmy  as  a  general  device,  iVom  which  the  old* 
"  Columella,  Prmfiit.  est  silver  coins  received  their  name.    It  seems 
"  Bionysius,  XX.  ad  flnem.  probable  that  there  was  no  fixed  rale  with  re- 
"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIII.  $  44.  The  sil-  spect  to  the  right  of  ^coining ;  that  sometimes 
ver  coinage  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  486 :  the  state  issued  a  coinage,  that  sometimes  mon- 
snd  the  coina  struck  were  denarii,  quinarii,  ana  ey  was  struck  by  particular  magistrates  for  the 
sestertii.    It  is  still  a  great  question  in  whose  immediate  use  of  tlieir  own  department  of  the 
hands  the  right  of  coining  money  was  placed,  public  service ;  and  that  sometimes  also  it  was 
The  devices  on  the  consular  denarii  are  so  va^-  struck  by  individuals  for  their  own  profit,  just 
rious,  and  refer  so  peculiarly  to  the  house  of  as  a  large  part  of  our  own  circulation  at  tiiis  day 
the  individoal  who  coined  them,  that  Niebuhr  consists  in  the  notes  issued  by  private  bankers, 
supposes  them  to  have  been  really  a  private       "  **  Pomponius  de  origine  juris,"  S9.    8m 
comage,  like  the  tokens  ocoasionalfy  issued  in  Niebuhr.  Som.  Gesch.  III.  p.  S48. 
Koglana,  a  ooini^  Ittued  by  private  peiaoiui 
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the  board  of  ten,  wbo  presided  over  Uie  court  of  the  oentimmri  or  hundred 
judges ;  the  board  of  foor,^  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roads ;  the  board 
of  five,  who  acted  for  the  ma^strates  dunn^  the  night,^*  the  consuls'  ordmary 
responsibility  ceasing  with  the  going  down  oc  the  sun ;  and  the  board  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these  things  are  recorded  as  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  alKHit  the  period  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they  clearly  show  what  manifold  changes  the 
Roman  people  were  then  underffomg. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Rome  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
■ffaeu  or  thM  OD  i^i&n  empire  was  to  Sparta :  the  larger  scale  of  all  public  tramac- 
^tSSaSf^H'iSi  ^om,  the  vast  influx  of  wealth  into  the  state,  and  the  means  of 
wMOm.  acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  reach  of 

many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe  shock  to  the  national  character.  Many 
other  Komans,  no  doubt,  bendes  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical as  Gylij^ns  and  Ljsander ;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  winch  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it  :^  the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curius,  like  that  of  Calltcratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  reasted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.  In  the  present 
state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  afiect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rome  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  propitiated 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
Bammtes,  that  Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  famous.  All  know  how  deputies 
from  Samnium  came  to  Curius^  at  his  Sabme  farm  to  offer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with  a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.     **  I  count  it  my  glory,"  he  said,  "  not  to  possess 

fold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."  So,  again,  other  Samnite 
eputies  came  to  bring  a  present^  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and  five 
slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  then*  nation.  Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body; 
and  said  that  whilst  he  was  the  master  of  his  five  senses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  already.  Thus,  whether  refusing  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues.  Curias  and  Fabricius 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  ;*  and 
in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.  Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferentto 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  hard 
against  the  prevailing  spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.  When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  479,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinus^  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  his  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate ;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  displaying  wealth,  when  the  greatest 
expenditure  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver  plate 
was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
censor's  notice ;  three  hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

<•  «i  Pomponins,  S  80,  81.  ffovemment  of  his  province,  the  same  spotless 

^  Pope  haa  eaid,  that  integrity  which  he  proved  Actually  in  aitong  by 

"LncuUna  whenfrugaUiyoouldcb^^   ,^  ^STi^e  sSmTtl."'^^ 

Had  poaatedturmpam  the  Sabme  fiurm;"  ^'S'Soero,  dXn^t.  16.    Vderius  Itoim. 

SB  if  the  yirtne  of  Onrioa  had  belonged  to  his  IV.  8,  f  5. 

affe  and  not  to  himself.    Bnt  this  is  the  miatake  **  Julias  Hyi^nus,  apud  GeDimn,  L  It.   Vft« 

of  a  satirist  and  fatalist,  whose  tendency  it  letius  Maximns,  IV.  8,  §  6. 

always  is  to  dei>reciate  human  virtue.   HadXu-  •  I  borrow  this  from  Niebuhr,  wlio  reftn 

eullus  lived  in  Curius'  day,  he  would  have  fbr  the  story  to  Apuleius. 

shown  in  the  possession  often  pounds  of  silver  *•  Livy^  Epitom.  XIV.     Niebuhr  sun 

plate,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days,  that  FabnoiuB  may  have  suspected  this  r 

was  shown  in  the  splendor  of  his  fbasts  in  the  have  been  a  part  of  the  spoua  won  by  1 

Apollo :  had  Curius  lived  in  the  days  of  Gloero,  at  Croton,  and  have  thoiurht  that  he  ought  to 

he  would  have  diaplayed,  like  Cioero  in  the  have  accounted  fbr  it  to  t&  Uwyraiy. 
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anomit  was  fully  allowed,^*  but  gold  plate  was  still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even 
in  tlie  rdgn  of  Tiberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large  domain  lands  held  in  occupation  by  Rufinus 
as  much  as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  other  changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,**  the  year  which  yj^,^y^^  ^^^^ 
witnessed  the  final  reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the  first  utt^.  a.  u-o.^Sl 
exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  Two  sons  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father^  The 
princi]^e  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solenmity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal  ;^  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a 
tram  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  do  him  honor,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,*^  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacii* 
fice,  that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediately  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Yolsinii  took  place  in  this 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  gladiators  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Volsinian  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  be^n- 
ning,  excited  the  livehest  interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  human 
bdngs  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  thar  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment^ 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the  great- 
est physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  q,^^^^^^^ 
knew.  Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  roumi  pm»i*  •«  «ut 
on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received  ^  ^' 
besides  what  may  be  called  a  laree  dividend  in  money  oiit  of  the  lands  which 
the  state  had  conqu^ed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming  of  the  state  donaains," 
or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  with  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  business  mcreased 
the  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  ev^  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate.  No 
wonder  theu  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  nationid  faith  and  justice. 
But  our  "  pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  "  instruments  to  scourge  us :"  and  the 
first  Punic  war,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but  from  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 

*  TadtuB,  AniuJ.  II.  88.  rydice  at  their  ftmeral  at  JEga,    DMlns,  apud 

^  Valerius  Maximos,  II.  4,  $  7.  Athenasum,  IV.  p.  155.    Diodoms,  XIX.  52. 
^  Every  one  remembon  die  slangliter  of       **  Nicolaaa  DamaBcenna,  apud  Athenseum, 

twelve  Trojanprisonen  over  the  faneral  pile  of  IV.  p.  158. 

PatToduB.     when  the  Scythian  kings  died,       **  See  the  well-lmown  pasBwe  in  Polybins, 

some  of  all  their  aervants  were  slain  and  were  where  he  notices  the  extent  oi  patronage  pos- 

bariod  with  them.    (Herodotus,  IV.  71.)    In  seBsed  by  the  senate.    n«AAav  ydip  fpywv  tvnn 

Thraoe  single  oombota  took  place  at  the  faneraLs  rOv  Miho^htav  Irh  rHv  npairav  ^<a  sdvtii  *IraX<as 

of  the  chiefs ;  and  there  also,  as  in  India,  the  tli  rki  hitrKtvds  koI  KaravKtvits  t&v  SffftovtrnVf  S,  rtt 

best  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  was  oi*  Slv  ifaftB^ivatro  ^^<*(,  toXX&v  ii  wonfiSv, 

kiQed  and  burled  with  her  husband.    (Herodo-  Xiiiivuv,  ninUaVf  fttrdW^v^  K^it  tnWli^in*  1E0« 

tus,  V.  6,  8.)    In  Spain,  too,  when  Viriathus  ichtnaKtv    huh    rfiv   'Pu/ia/«»y   hwaorday,     rdrra 

was  burnt  on  his  fnneral  pile,  there  were  single  xfi(f>/^c(r9ai    nn^alvu   ri    vpofi^ft/va    iid    ro9 

oombatB  fouffht  around  in  honor  of  him.    Ap-  wX^evi,  leat  «x^di',  &s  inos  dirKiv,  tcivra^  hUhMmt 

plan,  de  Rebus  Hispan.  75.    Cassander  paid  ra2s  bvaii  col  raXi  ipyaoUus  ro7;  ix  Toiri^v, — IV. 

the  same  honor  to  FhUip  AirhidieaB  and  £a-  17. 
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that  fearful  visitation  of  ^annibars  sixteen  years*  invasion  of  Italy,  whicb  de- 
stroyed forever,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominions,  but  the  well- 
being  of  the  Koman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  the  children  of  the  existing 
generation,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  was  gmng  on  prosperously. 
T^Hf^  tor  Kofln^  Another  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Cunus,"  when  he  was 
censor  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  by  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur : 
and  tiles"  at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  roofing  material  for  the 
common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide ; 
AniMMt  to  Ptoim  *^^  immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  be- 
nffifphDi,  u«f*3  coming  formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,"  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
pliment from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in,  return  an  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisting 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Giirges, 
who  was  then  first  senator  Tprinceps  senatus),  Q.  Ogulnius,  who  had  gone  to 
Epidaurus  to  invite  ^sculapius  to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of 
that  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  kingdom ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus/^  with  a  fleet  of  1500  ships  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cyrene  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  headland  at  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  while  to  the  south  his  power  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
Egypt  itself:  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias  ;" 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  began  at  Alexandria  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Manetho,  the  famous  historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Effypt.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorably  entertained  and  received  valuable  presents  ;  which 
on  their  return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  imme- 
diately gave  back  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

In  the  year  488,"  the  people  of  Apollonia,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
ooin«9  to  the  aiDbu.  ^is,  scut  au  embsssy  to  Rome,  with  what  object  we  know  not,  bat 
riHTm^ffSai  possibly  to  complain  of  some  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  Roman  govern- 
to  th«ApoUotibm.  ment.  Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  house 
of  Fabius,  insulted .  and  beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrage,  given  up  to  the  Apollonians ;  one  of  the  quaestors  also  was  sent  to  escort 

"  Frontinus,  de  Aqu«ductibii»,  6.  The  aque-  coplonsteft,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  the  fkther  of 

duct  of  Curias  was  known  by  the  name  of  Jiistinian.    Cosmas  copied  the  inscription  into 

"  Anio  vetus :"  its  whole  length  was  forty-three  his  work,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mont&ucon^s 

miles :  but,  like  the  older  aqueduct  of  Appius  CoUectio  Nova,  <&c.    Vol.  II.  p.  142.    Someie- 

Claudius,  it  consisted  mostly  of  pipes  under  markable  particulars  as  to  the  amount  of  Ptol- 

ground,  and  was  only  conducted  on  an  embank-  emy^s  revenue  are  preserved  by  Jerome  in  his 

ment  above  ground  for  a  distance  of  something  Commentary  on  Daniel,  XI.  5. 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  "*  Thev  were  called  the  Pleias  from  their  nam- 

"  See  Cornelius  Nepos  quoted  by  Pliny,  as  ber,  in  allusion  to  the  constellation.    Different 

already  noticed,  Hist  Natur.  XVI.  f  86.  lists  of  them  are  given  (see  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti 

•*  livy,  Epitom.   XIV.     Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  year  b.  o.  259),  but  none  of 

Dionysius,  XX.  4.    Valerius  Maximus,  IV.  8,  them  are  known  to  us  by  any  existing^  works, 

$  9.  if,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Niebuhr  seem  most  justly  to 

••  The  extent  of  Pto^iemy  Phlladelphns'  do-  think,  tjie  Lvcophron  who  wrote  the  Alexandra 

minion,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  Egypt  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  Lycopliron 

during  his  reign,  arc  described  by  Theocritus,  of  the  Pleias,  and  belongs  to  a  later  age.    See 

an  eye-witness,  m  his  17th  Idyll,  and  in  that  Niebuhr's  Kleine  Schrift.  p.  488-460. 
remarkable  inscription  found  at  Adulis,'  on  the       "  Zonaras^III.   7.     livy,   Xpitom.  XV, 

western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  Cosmas  Indi-  Valer.  Max.  VI.  6,  S  <>< 
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tlie  ambassadors  and  tbeir  prisoners  to  Brandidum,  Isst  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  But  the  Apollonians,  measuring  rightly  tbeir  own  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  wouM 
l>3  unwise"  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
offenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  physical  histoiy  of  these  times  are  very  scanty.  The  win- 
ter of  484  was  one  of  unusual  severity  ;"*  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  Phyitaj  Mtmr  s». 
to  a  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  m  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  '^•^•■^•'•«« 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
tbey  could  find  in  the  fields.  This  great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  355,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena*^  are  recorded  during  the  two  following  years,  and  in  488 
"we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  vears 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal  ;*'  but  the  language  of  Au^tme  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor* 
tality. 

Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 

always  sweep  away  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times,         

and  bring  down  to  a  later  period  the  range  of  living  memoiy.  Ap-  bn'S»rMj^  Pr??i 
plus  Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  both  alive  when  ^'"^'^ 
Pyrrhus  was  m  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Epirus.  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
if  he  were  still  living,  bad  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station ; 
neither  he  nor  his  coUeague,  Sp.  Carvilius,  are  heard  of  again  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.  M*.  Curius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that 
same  year»  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  employed  the  mon- 
ey arisittff  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
second  oldest  of  the  lloman  aqueducts ;  and  after  his  censorship  he  was  named 
by  the  senate  one"  of  two  commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  in  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  so 
olosely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the  Roman  character,  was  carried  ofiF 
apparently  before  he  had  arrived  at  old  age.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
not ;  but  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensation, 
within  the  city  walls  ;**  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  virtue ;  "  as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  his  bones  could 
be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spkit  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  living." 

So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the  Roman  people. 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened 
summer,  with  more  of  vigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.  Be- 
ginning her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
mg  upon  her  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good* 
The  conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments ;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

"  Thtrr  may  have  remembered  the  wisdom  "*  OroBins,  IV.  4.     The  earthqneke  whleh 

of  the  Ayginetans  in  like  dnmmttanoes,  when  happened  in  the  Pioentian  war,  joet  as  the  Bo- 

the  Spartan  king,  Leutychidae,  was  given  np  mans  and  Picentiana  were  going  to  engage, 

to  them  by  his  countrymen,  as  an  atonement  belongs  to  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  this  p*- 

far  some  wrong  which  he  hJad  done  to  them.  riod. 

A  Spartan  had  warned  them  not  to  take  the  *>  Augustine,  III.  17.    Orosius,  IV.  6. 

Spanan  government  at  its  word,  nor  to  believe  "*  Frontinas,  de  Aqnsduot.  6. 

that  they  might  really  carry  the  kin^  of  Sparta  "  Cicero,  do  Legibns,  II.  8$.    Urns  Brasldaa 

away  as  theirprisoner,  and  pnnish  him  at  their  was  baried  within  the  walls  of  Amphteolis,  m 

dis<TBtion.    See  Herodotus,  VI.  86.  having  been  the  deliverer  of  the  dty.  Tbw^ 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.     Augustine,  de  dvit  V.  11. 
Dd,IIL17. 
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ifege  of  hii  ooBMioiis  and  wiNiiig  loalrHiieiitB  io  Iw  doablf  and  mumlj  ] 

ihe  benefits  of  their  work  to  others  are  unalloyed  bj  evil,  while  to  theoMdvea  k 

is  the  perfecting  and  not  tiie  oorrapting  of  their  moral  beiii^ ;  whoD  it  is  daao, 

thej  are  not  cast  away  as  iastroments  qwiled  and  wortUess*  bnt  pariaka  of  the 

good  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  forever  the  love  of  men,  lund  tka  T  ~ 

agof€k)d. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
ooNsrftTunoN  and  powee  of  oabthags. 


II*Xcrsfc«^ac  6i  Itt/Ovi  lui.  Kapx^i^fi  «eaXA(.-— AjtarOKLB,  Politio,  II. 


Ths  name  of  Carthage  has  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
htoiwi  mmmm  «f  ^^^  history ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
^^*^^>»^-  ^  minion,  and  the  inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as 

the  Carthafipnians  and  their  African  subjects  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
blend  together  into  one  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  from  all  the  surround- 
ing people  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  the 
allies  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to  the  Bomans  and  to  each  other  by  mam- 
fold  ties,  and  the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  eff&cing  the  painful  memory  of  the  fiist 
conquest,  and  effecting  that  consolidation  of  vanous  elements  into  one  great  and 
united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest  can  find  its  justification.  But  as  the 
Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance and  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable 
to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal  state^  and  with 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institutions  they  en- 
countered the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  containing  in 
it  the  elements  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy. 
tatpndMBU  But  in  such  mued  governments,  one  element  is  always  predond- 
nant :  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical,  next 
the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the  democratical  or  popular.  The  predominance 
of  one  element  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ; 
and  in  their  common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  such 
^institutions ;  not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
die  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which  they  peculiarly 
auggeat  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  saved  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  oC 
-views  and  of  tastes  which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  aingle  elemoit  must 
necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical 
part  <of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,*  but  during  those  times  in 
which  ahe  is  best  known  to  us,  the  aristocratical  element  was  predoBmiant ;  tiie 

*>  AriitolJo  MLVB  that  Carthaffe  had  never  suf-  bj  an  ariatooraoy.  V.  IS.    It  aeema.  than,  that 

Jbred  in  any  aanoua  deffree  either  from  faction  thia'^^Tranny  moat  be  anderatood  oi  the  earlier 

or  from  a  t^wt.    Politic.  II.  11.    Yet  in  an-  timoa  of  the  Carthaginian  hiatory,  before  thai 

other  place  ne  gurea  Carthage  aa  an  instance  of  eonatitntion  ^siated  on  which  Anatotla  omn- 

*  aoontry  Mhttn  ja  J^yranny  had  been  aacoeeded  menta. 


TBaoBL}  THB  QOMMmesom  or  five.  Alt 

CbU  developneni  ef  tbe  demoetatieal  waa  prevvirted  by^ka  pnaiatan  d«trat* 
4ioD  <tf  Ihe  wIioIb  natioit 

The  GArthaeinian  Rristooraej  waa  partly  one  of  bfaih,  boi  ohiefly,  aa  H  Aould 
fleem,  of  wealUi.    Indeed,  the  older  fcmn  of  a  pore  ariatooraey  of  T^,^t^o,j^ 
Inrth  mvat  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  orinnal  aet-  *'°'    '^ 

Uera  must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  their  new  aetOasMnl  find 
ihomaelves  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobflity 
of  birth  waa  acknowledged  in  Garthaee,  and  that  their  two  chief  magiatrates,  or 
jttdgea,'  aaffetee,  whom  the  Greeks  ciuled  kings;  were  elected  only  from  a  certain 
number  of  families.  How  many  these  w^re,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  thw 
nobility*  we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro* 
man  goyemment,  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay« 
we  are  told  that  the  very  suffetes  ami  captains-general  of  uie  commonwealth 
bought  their  high  dimities :'  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes»  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  feea  w  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  ^jntKyiroe,  was  probably  an  assembly  aa  numerow  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  n«  rM*  mmu,  «« 
members  of  different  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  app<Mnted,  ♦»-«««»^  <»'•»-*«* 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from 
this  great  council  there  were  chosen  one  hundr^  members,^  who  formed  whad 
,  was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check  upcm  the  power  of  the 
captains-general,  and  were  a  court  before  which  every  general,  on  his  return 
from  a  foreiffn  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de* 
grees  they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  in  all  cases,  but  also  a  su- 
preme executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents. 
In  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
committee  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
governing  the  general  council  itself.*^ 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  life  from  members  of  the  greai 

coundl,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  ^eat  council  at  lar^.   On  the  n»  »-*irT  « 

contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Anstotle  calls  *~^  «'«'•• 
cfivra^iai,  or  commissions  of  five,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
filling  up  their  own  vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
qn  the  subject ;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  adminbtration  were,  as  we  should  say, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boai'ds  of  five  members ;  that  thus  the  treasury 

'  Anstotle,  Politio.  II.  11.  BlXnor  ii  robt  fia^  *  *^  Centum  ez  namero  senatonim  Jndi^es 
nXtit  m^rt  Kardt  ri  ahrb  tlvat  ylvi  unii  ro^v  rd  r«-  deliguntur/*  BBjB  JasUn,  ffiving  an  aooonnt  of 
:^.  It  is  obTions  that  "  suffes/'  or  "  safes,"  is  the  ori«^  of  this  comunl  of  elders,  XIX.  S.  The 
the  same  word  with  the  Hebrew  DDi«,  which  council  of  elders,  or  ycp«irf«,  is  distinguished 
. ,  .  ,  ~  '  „  expressly  from  the  larffer  oouncil,  or  senate, 
was  the  title  of  those  ma^tratee  whom  we  call  rtvicAifrat.  See  Pdybius,  X.  18,  and  XXX  VI.  s! 
tbe  judges.  Now  as  the  ludges  in  tbe  Scripture  ]por  the  whole  subject  of  the  Carthaflinian  oon- 
history  are  di«tinguished  from  the  kings,  and  atitution  I  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Hoe- 
it  was  a  grreat  change  when  the  IsraeliteB,  tired  ^n's  Historical  Researches  on  the  African  Ni^- 
of  their  judges,  or  suffetes,  desired  to  have  a  tions,  Vol.  I.  I  have  also  derived  some  asslBt- 
fang ;  so  It  IS  probable  that  the  suffetes  at  gnce  from  Klnge»8  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Carthage  also  were  so  named  to  show  that  they  acooant  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  pub- 
were  not  kinffH,  and  that  the  Greek  writers,  in  Ushed  in  18Si. 

calling  them  JwXctf,  have  used  a  term  likely  to  •  Livy,    XXX.   16.     "Sanctius   oonsiKum, 

mislead.          -_,  ,^      ..**,,              *  «  maatimaqne  ad  ipsum  senatum  regendnm  via." 

» Polybins,  VI.  56.    Anatotle's  aooonnt  im-  -—"-^          r^                    ^ 
pUes  the  same  thing, 
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ironld  be  intrusted  to  one  commission  of  five,  the  oare  ci  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  at  Rome,  would  be  ffiven  to  anotber  eommitaiQn ;  die 
police,  perhaps,  to  another ;  the  navy  to  another ;  and  so  on.  Notbing  woabl 
ninder  these  commissioners  from  being  members  of  the  great  conndl,  and  notbiny 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  up  ▼aeaneieB  ni 
the  council  of  elders ;  in  fact,  we  are  ezpresSy  told*  that  the  treasnrer's  or  qnaea- 
tor's  office  led  regularly  to  a  seat  amongst  the  hundred ;  and  thus  the  same  mem 
being  often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or  perhaps  more  of  ^beam 
admmistrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  ci 
elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
fevorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  witb  several 
offices  together. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  rather  in  the  spirit  of  that  worst  fomi 
of  aristocracy  which  the  Greeks  called  oli^rarchy.     And  what 
was  thus  ordered  hj  law,  was  to  be  maintained  by  feehng ;  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  had  theu-  clubs,^  where  they  hatntually  met  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object  of  binding  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  their  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  suffetes  had  been  reduced  from  ita 
--■  "  ft-  |i  '  orieinally  almost  Idngl^r  prer^atives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
««fth*«ffttot.  under  the  late  constitution  of  Venice.  In  earlier  times  ihey  haid 
been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest  ;*  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  tbe  * 
office  of  general-in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment..  Still  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writera  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy ;  for  ^her  of 
the  suffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  popular  branch  on 
points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
mto  activity,  to  become  predominant :  it  may  exist  and  yet  be  poweriesa,  bat 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  decbion. 

DVLt  so  long  as  tbe  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Oar- 
j«dUiapow«r.  OMrt  thaginian  people  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  oonld 
^^tmdndimdkm,.  originate  with  the  popular  assemblv;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  so 
they  were  destitute  of  judicial  power :  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  nor 
any  large  popular  courts  where  hundreds'  or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  dti- 
sens  sat  in  judgment  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  by 
certain  magistrates  ;'^  the  highest  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  council  oi 

*  livy.  XXXIII.  46.— What  is  here  said  of  *  At  least  Hamilcar,  who  commanded  the 

the  miiltiplioation  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Caitha^ians  at  the  battle  of  Himeirn,  and  who 

same  persons  at  Carthage,  was  also  the  case  at  was  one  of  the  snffetos,  is  described  bj  Hero- 

Venice.  Every  member  or  the  supreme  crimbial  dotus  as  sacrificing  daring  the  battle,  and  poor- 


tribunal  of  forty  had  a  seat  ex-ofiicio  in  the  sen-  ing  libations  with  his  own  hand  on  the  victuns. 

ate;  and  the  three  presidents  of  the  Forty  sat  Vll.  167.     And  although  the  expression  in 

also  in  the  ooundl  of  the  doge.     **  L'autorit6  Herodotus  is  Mtroj  and  not  t$9S9,  yet  the  same 

dn  legjslateur/'  says  Dam.  °*  oelle  du  juge,  expression  is  applied  to  the  prophet  Tisamenus, 

rinfinenoe  de  Tadministration  et  le  pouvoir  who  was  with  tne  Greek  army  at  Flatsea;  and. 

disoretionnairedelapolice,  se  trouvaient  r^unis  unless  Uamilcar  had  been  perBonally  engaged 

dans  lea  mdmcs  mains." — ^Histoire  de  Venise,  in  the  sacrificei  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 

Livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  68,  and  146.  would  have  remuned  in  the  camp  while  it  was 

*  Ti  W999(na  tOp  ^aipidv.    Aristotle,  Politic  going  forward,  instead  of  being  present  with 

U.  11.    It  may  bo  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  nis  soldiers  in  the  action. 

aristocratical  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  govern-  *  Aristotle,  Politic.  II.  11. 

ment,  that  the  senate  and  people  had  different  "  *k»i9nKfariKh,  r)  rdf  Slicas  M  rdp  ifx'f^ 


hatha.— Valer.  Max.  IX.  5.  iBxi.  1 4.  JiiuMai  riaat,  imI  /.4  JOOms  ^  'AAmt,  tuMnf  h 
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elders ;  but  erery  matietraey  seems  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  it» 
and  only  one  eourt  had  a  popuhur  constitntion.  This  was  toe  court  of  the  hun- 
dred and  foar,"  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  people  at  large ;  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  nreproac^ble  characters ; 
and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted  with  care,  and  no  one  without  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction  especially 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes ;  such  as  would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
great  a  commercial  oountiy  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  government,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  b«(«ii,  ^ttm  or  aoi. 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with  their  ""•"'*" 
oofuntry's  eonstitution,  because  provision  was  happily  and  wisely  made  for  their 
physical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citisens,  was  aa 
habitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals"  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  government*  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting,  "^^th  such  means  of  relief, 
javgely  ofltered  by  fortune  and  wisely  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
saved  from  that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of 
mankiBd  are  so  constituted,  that  so  long  as  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarely  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  history  a  reahty  must  feel  how  unsatis- 
factory are  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  Mirfmni  or  <«  •«. 
can  ofer  us  only  a  plan,  and  not  a  living  picture.  Was  the  Cartba-  STtoS^t^JilS 
giniatt  aristoci^y,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  0"»*Htotai  »«■•«. 
Its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  re- 
public, whose  fall,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence, 
Nemesis  has  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 
speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the  modem  Carthage  ?  Or  is  Holland  the 
truer  parallel;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  Qf  Nassau  with  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
.  populai  1  arty  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution  ?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor ;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.    There  were  Carthaginian 

Aauiatfiovt,  Aristot.  Politic.  IT.  11.  Udcasipx^t  practice  of  Bubmitting  different  catues  to  differ- 

riMc  *fitm99t  tit  iUatt  III.  1 .   For  the  statement  ent  magistratee,  but  of  a  more  democratioal  bj^ 

in  the  text  these  pasuffea  are  a  aaffident  war-  tern  by  which  not  all  caoaes  were  tried  bv  magis- 

rant:   bat  the  first  oners,  as  is  well  known,  tratos,  as  at  Carthage,  but  some  by  magistrates, 

macn  difBoalt^  in  itself;  and  Elnge's  explanan  and  others  by  juries ;  "  some  by  one  authority, 

tidn  it  not  satisfactory.    In  the  latter  passage  and  others  by  another!'* 

Carthage  and  Laoedaemon  are  said  to  resemUe  ^  The  number  of  this  court  is  supposed  by 

each   otlier  in  the  aristocratical  principle  of  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  note  851)  to  have  referenoe  to 

▼eating  the  judicial  power  in  magistrates,  and  the  number  of  weelu  in  the  solar  year,  as  ii 

not  in  juries  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  there  were  two  jndffea  for  eaoh  week.    Thei. 

Tliis  is  perfectly  dear;  but  one  does  not  see  numbers  were  elected,  eays  Aristotle,  oiit  h  rih 

why  it  should  oe  more  aristocratical  to  {rive  rvytfvrwv  <IAX' ^ptorfi^irv.  Thia  can  only  mean  that 

all  these  magistrates  a  universal  jurisdiction,  public  opinion  required  for  the  office  so  high  a 

rather  than,  as  at  Sparta,  to  assign  dvil  causes  qualification  in  poiut  of  character,  that  the  ap- 

to  one  court,  and  criminal  to  another.    It  is  pointment  was  m  the  trueet  sense  of  the  word 

strange,  too,  that  i  n  one  of  these  passages  Sparta  aristocratical ;  whereas  at  Sparta,  a  lower  stand- 

and  Carthage  should  be  said  to  manage  their  ard  being  fixed  for  the  charaoteia  of  the  Ephori, 

courts  of  justice  on  the  same  prindpio;  that  persons  of  verv  ordinaiy  qualifications  were 

is,  ou  one  of  an  antipopular  character,  rdv  ahriv  .  often  chosen,  if  party  feelings  reoommended 

a  rp6itw  rsl  ircp)  Kapx^iva^  if  in  the  other  pas-  them. 

aage  they  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  with  one  "  Aristot.  Politic.  VI.  6.    'Ac/  timc  knifiww- 

another.    Is  it  not  possible  therefore  to  refisr  m  ro9  i^(iw  vp^  Hg  wtptotxlias  wviotoiy  g^Ki^mt, 

the  words  KsB^wtf  h  AaKsSalfiwi  to  the  whole  of  Kluge  understands  this  paseage  as  I  have  done ; 

the  danse   preceding  it,  rather   than  to  the  Heeren  objects  to  this  interoretation,  and  eir 

words  Kml  pi  tXXat  W  iXkmr,  and  to  under-  .plains  it  of  ooloniea  sent  out  m  the  i 
stand  these  last  words  not  of  the  lAoedamioniaii 
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writert,  1^  know.  SaHutfl  had  heaid  traasbtioiiB  of  pattages  k  tiMfar  luBtomal 
reeords  ;'*  aad  the  Rbman  wtiMe,  when  Carthage  was  deatr^ed,  ordered  Maga's 
work  on  agrioulture  to  be  translated  mto  Latin.*^  For  were  geogirapfaieal  aeoonnla 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wantmg ;  hnperfect  tranalationa  of,  or  father  eztraeta 
from»  two  of  which  into  Greek"  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  thnca.  B«t 
of  poets,  orators,  aiid  philosophers  we  hear  nothing ;  nor  probably  ware  the 
writers  who  were  transited  to  Sellust  deserving  of  the  oune  of  historiaaa ;  aa 
least  all  that  he  quotes  from  them  relates  te  times  beyond  real  historical  menMry, 
as  if  they  had  bat  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without  attemptiw  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  history.  It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  m»y  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Gar€haffinian  account'*  of  the  €rBt  Punic  war ;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks'^  that  Hanmbal  committed  the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  tlie 
prevaiUng  civilization  of  the  ancient  world :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  leant 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Lalm 
have  any  near  resemblance  to  Phoenician ;  nor  were  there  any  CarthjigiMian 
names  or  stories  which  poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  ansongst  all  civiliaed 
zntions  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  Carthi^,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  along  with  hen^  into 
destruction ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of  what  she  did,  withai:it  un- 
derstanding'what  she  was. 

Polybius^*  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  CarthaginiBD 
Qwwtii  ««&•  pMBkf  constitution  became  more  democrafica],  and  he  ascribes  the  vie- 
Euit^HtiiiS^S^  ^17  ^  ^^  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
^-  their  aristocratical  government,  and  the  instability  oi  popular  com* 

sels  in  Oarthi^e.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  family  oi  Barca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  they 
could  maintain  then:  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows;,  on- 
doubtedly,  that  the  populsu*  part  of  the  c<»istitutk>n  must  have  gained  far  mate 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Hamilear  and  hia  fam^ 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  positbn  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  ^e  constitution  of  their  two  countries ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  theaiaelvea 
to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  removed  too  boldly  tilings  iiniich  to  them 
were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordmary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill  their  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  mischief.  But  the  queatioo  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  in  political  science  ;  Venice  shows  that  no  demooiaey, 
no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  its 
full  course-;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  Roman  senate  isno  £ur 
specimen  of  aristocracies  m  general ;  the  afiairs  of  Athens  and  Carthage  were 

"  SaUtuvBell.  Jagnrth.  SO.  meanB  oertain  that  all  of  what  Is  there jnvMi » 

>«  Plby,  Hiator.  Natur.  XVIII.  %  Sfi.    It  ap-  ffonuine  Carthaginian.    Waa  Plaatoa  Ukelj  to 

pean  from  this  poasage  that  on  the  destruotion  nave  leamt  the  language,  and  for  what  ohjed 

of  Carthaffe  the  Carthaginian  Hbrarioa  were  would  pure  Carthaginian  nave  been  introdueed, 

given  by  Uie  senate  to  "  ue  prinoea  of  AfHca,' '  when  apparently  the  onlv  pnrpoae  anawered  by 

"rcurnlifi  Afrinn!''  thnt  in  A>iin'Av.  nn  <1nnhtL  tA     ITiuinn'A  anAftVifMr  in   a.  fnrAtffn    lAn<f||MW  18  tO 

intofpreta- 


recalls  AfricsB :"  that  ia  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to    Hanno'a  apeakinff  in  a  foreign  langoage  ia 
[asinisaa.    And  thus  the  Carthaginian  hooka    canae  a  laughat  Milphio'a  buneaque  inteipre 


from  which  SaUuat  quotes  were  said,  he  tella  tion  of  it! 

08,  to  have  belonged  to  king  Hiempaal,  Masin-  *  Such  aa  a  Greek  translation  of  a  voyage  ol 

Isaacs  grandson.  And  farther,  Mogo'a  work  waa  Honno,  publiahed  by  Hudson  in  his  Qeo^^raphi 

eommitted  for  translation  to  persons  who  under-  Minores ;  and  Featos  Avienua^  I^atin  Teraion  of 

stood  Carthaginian,  of  whom  the  man  who  knew  oertain  parts  of  the  vorage  of  Himiloon,  wbtdi 

it  best  waa  a  member  of  the  Junian  fiunily,  D.  Heeren  naa  given  in  the  Appendix  to  hia  work 

Silanua.     Still  a  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  on  Carthage. 

muat  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment ;  which  "  Philinus  of  Agrigentnm. 

makes  us  wonder  at  the  introduction  of  speeches  "  Sosilua  of  Laoednmon,  and  Silanua  or  81- 

in  that  languaffo  upon  the  Boman  stage,  oa  in  lenua.    Vid.  ComeL  Nepot.  in  Hannibal,  18. 

the  Posnulua  or  PLsutna.  It  seems  to  me  by  no  "  VI.  61. 
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never  eondnetad  so  Mj  as  when  the  popular  party  was  most  predonuDant ;  nor 
liaTe  any  govonmeDts  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  tati  yacillation  and 
Ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of  Enffland. 

A  great  oommercial  state,  where  wealth  waa  kurgelj  gained  and  highly  valued, 
-was  always  in  danger,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  ^^^^  ^ 

philosophers,  of  losing  its  spirit  of  enterpnse.  Sot  in  this  Car-  tu^CcWi«  tp*. 
thage  resembled  the  government  of  British  India ;  necessity  at  first 
viade  her  merchants  soldi^v ;  and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the  mere 
impttlBe  of  a  great  dominion  kept  up  her  energy ;  she  had  much  to  maintain,  and 
-what  she  alrmdy  possessed  gave  her.  the  pow^,  and  with  it  the  temptatioii,  of 
acquiring  morei  Besides,  it  is  £k  very  important  point  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  hot 
mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  eveiy  citizen.  Hence  those  who 
l^nided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  armies ;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  maids  whieh, 
ia  OMdero  Europe,  oould  only  hope  for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment. The  great  faimlies  of  Ciu1;hage,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  mie;ht  safely  calculate  on  obtaikiing  for  all  their  members 
some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
id  his  country,  his  son  not  unfrequently  became  his  successes',  and  the  glory 
<^  finishing  what  he  had  b^un  was  not  left  to  a  stranger.  Thus  the  house 
of  Mago  for  three  gen^^tions  conducted  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Si- 
0% :  and  thus  Hamiloar  Barca,  according  to  lus  own  erpression,**  reared  his 
three  sons,  Hanmbal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 
Bomana. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Carthaginian  aristocracy.  But  the  Carthaginian  j,,^^,^^,^  «r  a*  o». 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  of  Rome.  ^^'j^.ff'fSltuim 
No  militaij  eiceileace  in  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascribed  to  them ;  i>u!!icteSiMfWM«Mu 
nciff  does  it  appear  that  they  were  r^^ularly  trained  to  war,  like  '***^* 
the  citieena  ot  Rome  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  Numidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  we  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Carthaginian  citisens  except  as  generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses ;  a  point  of  no  small 
impcMlance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  ezist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  v^y  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  meatimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  the  Romans  in  their 
greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola  and  Casilinum  I  But  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  aa  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  d^enceless  spoil. 
Agathocles  conquered  200  towns**  with  scarcely  any  opposition ;  and  Hannibal 
hiinself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this  respect 
the  improvidence  of  Carthage. 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
uncorded  .country,  and  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  (vuuig*  wm  mmi^ 
to  ner  govemmeni^  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the  contest  *"'^*^- 
with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  mequality  in  the  course  of  our  story,  we 
shall  have  more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  eneigy  and  genius  of  Hamil- 
car  Barca  and  his  family,  which  so  long  struggled  against  it,  and  even  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  party  victonous. 

Ya]«ri]M]|azimiia,IX.S.  »  Biodonu,  ZX.  U. 
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Tbb  first  Puoic  war  lasted,  without  intermission,  for  more  than  two-and-iweolj 
A.  u.  a  4M.  A.  a  years/  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occnjned  bj 
St'hiJES^irtibriiS  ^^  ▼t^  o^  ^e  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  une- 
'»*•  ^^-  teen  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens.    And  we 

have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  gmdance  of  a  careful  and  well>informed  histo- 
rian, who,  having  heen  horn  little  more  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war/ 
had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  concerning  it»  from  the  mouths 
both  of  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
with  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions,  then,  of  tlus 
war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly ;  nor 
do^  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  most 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  military  matters,  especially* 
much  that  may  and  oiu;ht  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
ooffht  not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  after  an  bterval  of  many  centuries: 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  too  great  pn>- 
lijdty. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventnm,  and  Ap- 
n*  iiMintfaM  of  pius  Claudius  Caudez  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  when 
•lSri!fSS!{S!rSr.  &  deputation*  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messana* 
itafW»a  ud  Hi*i».  praymg  that  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf- 
fer an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  Hiero»  king 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy ;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pretence  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  but  the 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  bloM,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro^ 
tection  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  Messana^  and  to  gain  a  station  for 
their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Sue  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Romans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

*  From  the  midak,  perluips,  of  the  year  490  be  deducted,  whioh  extends  from  October,  1801, 

to  the  middle  of  the  year  618 ;  neurlv  twenty-  to  May,  1808. 

three  yean,  if  we  reokon  from  the  arrival  of  the  *  The  exaot  year  of  Polylnna*  birth  ia  wwer- 

flrat  Mamertine  embaaey  at  Borne,  to  the  con-  tain.    He  was  under  80  in  678,  but  aa  ha  waa 

elusion  of  the  deflnitiye  treaty.    The  whole  pe-  appointed  ambasaador  to  £gypt  in  that  year,  he 

riod  of  the  revolution  wars,  from  April,  1792.  to  could  not  have  been  many  yean  younger.  Bee 

July,  1816,  is  but  a  very  little  longer,  and  it  be-  f^nea  ainton.  Fasti  HeUen.  Vol.  IIL  n.  TS. 

•omea  very  mnoh  shorter  if  the  interval  of  peace  *  Polybius,  L 10.    Zonarss,  VJIL  S. 
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iDuteton  of  the  Mamertines,  who  had  done  to  Rhe^riam  what  the  Th«  wwi»teriiatato  * 
Mamertines  had  done  to  Measana;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  ''*^'*- 
had  lealoosly  aided  them  in  the  work,  and,  as  it  appears,^  was  actually  at  this 
time  their  ally.  The  Mamertmes  were  a  horde  of  adyentorers  and  plunderers, 
irho  were  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  by  their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Campanians  of  BJiegium,  while  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Rome.  The  senate,  therefore,  we  are  assured,'  after  long  debates,  could 
not  resolve  to  interfere  in  such  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consuls,  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  th^  fiunQieSy 
were  both  of  them  ambitious  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  .  ^  .  .  .v . 
petition  of  the  Mamertmes  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  MbM  rmiv*  to  aMi*! 
ready  topics  of  aiding  the  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of 
restraining  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establishments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Lipar»an  islands,  were  already  drawn,  like  a  chain,  round  the  Roman 
diHoinion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plausibly ;  it  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  undertaken  to  protect  the  Mamertines,  so  that  they 
could  not  reproach  the  Romans  for  upholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides, 
the  Roman  people  hi|d  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  assignations  of  land,  the  rich 
spoil,  and  lucrative  employments  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy;  the  fertility  of  Sicily  was  proverbial;  and  the  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  been  ere  now  to  Englishmen.  So  the  Roman  people  resolved  to 
protect  the  Mamertiue  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  was,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  Rome,  paramount 
to  every  other  authority  except  the  negative  of  the  tribunes;  and  c.ciMdiM««Mom 
as  the  tribunes  did  not  mterpose,  the  hesitation  of  the  senate  bJt1S^i!^Jr!bSi 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  «>>••*'"'"«»• 
the  2iamertines ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect  But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly 
88  possible  with  the  Mamertines.  In  a  small  boat*  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Mamertine  assembly.  With  the  language 
so  invariably  repeated  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  army  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  he  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  and  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
since  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  their  partisans  in  Messana,  or  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  received  no  answer ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  This  silence 
proves  that  the  Mamertine  people  are  not  their  own  masters,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians have  no  just  defence  of  their  conduct  to  offer.  For  the  sake  of  our 
oomm<»i  Italian  blood,  and  because  our  aid  has  been  implored,  we  will  do  the 
Mamertines  justice.'' 

But  the  strait  of  Messana,  guarded  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  a  barrier  not 
easv  to  nirmount.  The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  tim  romb  i^t,  ^ 
and  their  possession  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  given  rt%?t*,S^Dh!!i  *^ 
up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at  t)iis  time  of  no  duumviri  t>»^«*iugiiii«i«. 
or  naval  commanders  as  regular  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the  Greek 
.cities  m  their  aUianoe,  NeapoUs,^  Yelia,  and  Tarentum,  they  obtained  a  few  tri- 
remes and  penteconters ;  but  they  had  not  a  single  quinquereme,  the  class  of 
ships  which  may  be  called  the  line-of-battle-ships  of  that  period.  Their  attempt 
to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore  easily  baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes,"  with 

*  Zonans.  VIII.  S.     Dion  Cflttins,  Fngm.  *  Polybioa,  I.  SO. 

VatkuL.  Lvin.  *  Dion  CasBinfl,  Fngm.  Vatio.  UZ.  Zonans, 

»  Pirfybias,  I.  11.  VIII.  8. 
*2onaraa,YlII.8.   IK<mOBaaiii8,]rragm.y»- 
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the  toldiara  whom  tlMjr  irtM  traoipoitiBgt  fell  into  tiM  hmdM  of  ft» 
gioians. 

Hmoo,  the  Oirthagiiiiaii  governor  oC  MoBwinn,  sent  baok  Uie  daae  nd  th« 
ciMiiii*  tgii.  fliMM  pnaonera  to  the  Romaos,  caUieg  upon  them  not  to  hieak  the  pence 
ii'SRJI^'^.  with  Carthage,  nor  to  Tentttre  aran  on  the  ho^mkaa  attamj^  ef 
mmmtammrnhmm^  enMsuig  tho  strait  m  defianee  of  his  nairal  aupenorit^.*  G.  Ghim- 
dioB  rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  his  determkiatioa  to  ddiver  Mmaana 
Hanno  ezekumed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrosant,  he  would  not  soffsr  the  Bo- 
mans  to  meddle  with  the  sea  bo  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  iL  Yet  his  vigi- 
lance did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Clandins  with  a  few  men  efieeted  his  pas- 
sage, apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertinea  assembled  at  the 
harbor  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them,  professed  his  wkh 
to  leave  their  choice  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  decision,  and  wged  thai 
Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the  Bonaa  aad 
Oarthaffinian  oommanders  might  each  plead  the  daim  of  his  own  oonatty  ta  be 
leeeived  as  the  aUy  and  defender  of  M essana. 

With  this  proposal  Hanno*^  was  induced  to  comply,  as  overscrwpidoM,  it 
rk0    TAiMT  ii  tz«ii.  "^^""^  ^  remove  every  ground  of  suspicion  agatast  Uie  good  iailk 
•kMM^V^SJd,  Hd  of  Carthaffe  as  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  in  servhur  the  9mt 
toiMRkMt  Ui  frM.  of  Borne.     When  the  Carthagmian  governor  appeared,  the  d 

sion  began ;  ndther  party  woohl  yield,  and  at  hut  Clandins  os^ 
dered  his  soldiers  to  seiie  Hanno  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  MaaserHiMia 
applauded  the  aet,  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  enffsged  to  withdraw  hm 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messaaa  in  the  hands  of  the  Roawns. 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,^^  always  severs  in  its  judgments  upon  mili- 
r-r-i  titiiiiiMdiir  *"7  commanders,  ordered  Hanno  forth  to  be  cmeified;  and  dia^ 
0i«joiiit  ibro*  oTcm^  patched  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  t 
tiiH*«Acirsji>mi.  ^  Qi^jiy  Hiero,  provoked  by  the  trea^eiy  of  the  Romans^  < 
eluded  an  allianee  with  Carthage  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powem  joiatly 
blockaded  Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  uanno 
stationed  himself  on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headhmd  of  Pa- 
lorus,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  ronfoiQiBg  their 
garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state**  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  amy  ar> 
ApiiiMci«idh»«i«M  Tny^  at  Rheginm.  After  some  fniitleto  attempts  at  negotiatioii, 
^!S^r7!^i£i  he  prepared  to  force  his  passaoe.     We  waat  here  a  oonsiateMt 

^^ ■""  account  of  the  details;  but  negfigenoe  there  must  have  been  oa 

the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,"  to  a]low  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 
embarked,  conveyed  over  the  strait,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  withonst 
loss  or  serious  interruption.  The  landmg  was  effected  at  night,  and  on  the  setutk 
of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans..  Appius  immediately  led  hia  sol- 
diers-  to  attack  Hiero,  who^  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 
believing  that  the  Carthaginians  must  have  betray^  the  passage,  still  marahed 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  supported  its  dd  renown»  and 
obtained  some  advantage,  but  the  infantry  were  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  inferior  in  numbers.  Hiero  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  his  camp,  and  the  very  next  n^ht,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  peresifiag 

*  Zotuutw,  Vm.  9.  Dion  Gassiiis,  Fragm.  igfnXhrmn.  It  is  not  easy  to  asoertifai  the  ex- 
Vfttia  LIX.  set  meaning  of  Zonana'  Greek,  bat  I  betteve 

"  Zonarna,  VIII.  9.    Dion  CaBwna,  Vngm,  that  wmrd  irfSfmn*  ^»«f(cf  does  not  mean  "nn- 

Vatic.  LX.  der  pretence  of  trafflckinff."  but  when  *'tliey 

«•  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.    PblybinB,  I.  11.    Dio-  had  an  oooaaion  of  trafficidng.'*     Gomparo  in 

dora»,  Fragm.  Hoeaohel.  XXIII.  2.  Thacydides,  VII.   18,  h'  ahnptXUs  mf^Mi. 

*  P^bmB,  I.  11.  Diodoraa,  Fragm.  Hoe-  It  would  aeem  then  that  the  Caithi^giB&ui  avQ- 
•ehel.  UIIL  8.  i.    Zonaras,  VIIL  9.  on  were  trafficking  in  the  port  of  Messana  when 

*  Zonaras  says  of  Appius,  At  dft  #«x**^f  ^^  ought  to  have  becfn  at  sea,  wifeeliipg  Ih^ 


ctrSr  veAXax9  ^mrA  vp^nv  imwoftms  AXi^cW-    movemeata  of  the 


cbui^xL]  sxooNB  OMM^AJoaa  lar  aioiLY. 


H—Clie  hrf  f  witiaei  on  an  yi>adyked  cotttest»lierMMd  tiw  8ieg»and  retreated  to 
SyracuM. 

Tbtitf  d«Mvear«d  fimn  Mt  enemy,  Appiae  neit  altadced  tiie  Carthagmiaiis.*^ 
Their  poaitiott  wm  etron^,  wd  be  wae*  repuked ;  but  thk  wMseen  „,  ^iftinTi  tti.  rn\ji» 
tempted  tbem  to  meet  fam  ok  equal  gromid,  a&d  tiiey  were  then  giMH,MiiMaitMi«» 
defeated  with  lose.  Monnana  waa  bow  completely  reUered ;  the  iLro'TStfunS 
Omr^tuigitiaitk  an&y  retreated,  and  waa  dmded  into  detachmente  to  '^^^^'*'^' 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appins  overran  the 
open  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  soldiers,  no  donbt,  congnitalated  them- 
aeWea  on  their  deelnon  in  the  comitia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  sbert  a  time,  bad 
enriehed  them  with  the  plnnder  of  Sicily.  But  an  attempt  to  tahe  Egesta  was 
repolaed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Apphis  adyosced  even  to  the 
vwj  watts  of  Syraeuse,  and  pratended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  liiat  he  coukd 
act  ahraya  be  successful ;  las  men  suffered  from  the  suauner  and  autumn  feren 
of  tiie  marah  plain  of  the  Anapus,  and  he  retreated  to  Measau^  with  the  Syra- 
euaan  army  pfesaing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syraouaans,  howler,  long  accustomed 
to  regaid  tim  Carthaginians  as  their  wtnvt  enemies,  were  unwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  in  th«r  cause ;  the  Syraeusan  advanced  posts  held  Irequent  commu* 
flaeatioBs  with  the  Boomns,  and  s^hough  Hiero  coidd  not  yet  consent  to  make 
penee  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mamertines,  yet  the  manifest  dispoution  oi  his 
awbjeets  waa  net  to  be  insisted,  and  the  Bconanft  reaehed  Messana  in  safety. 
Apphm  left  a  garrison  there,  uid  returned  inth  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  waa  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in  ancient  warfare  a  fleet  was 
dependent  upon  land  co-operation,''  and  could  not  act  without  great  diflieul^ 
upon  a  coast  wlneh  waa  wholly  in  the  possession  ot  an  enemy. 

When  Apnius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Yolnnii  was  at 
an  end,  for  nis  coUeiurne,  II.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  hie 
netories  over  the  Vo&niaas  on  the  first  of  November.'*  The  sMiy.  mm  m^m 
ithfAe  force  of  Rome  was  therefore  now  at  liberty,  and  as  the  Car-  STu.  c.  4h.  a.  a 
thaginiana  aeem  to  have  deraaired  of  defending  the  straits  of  Mea-  *^ 
Sana,  two  consular  armies,'^  amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  oyer  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Hiero,  aftier  hav- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns,^  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  Uw  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  <^  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  idly  of  the  Roman  people.  He  hm  the  wisdom  to  maintain  thia 
alliance  unbroken  to  the  hour  of  Ua  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  ci 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Cartfai^ 
were  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protee* 
tioUb  Hiero  retoined  nearly  the  same  extent  of  tenitoiy  which  had  belonged  to 
Sh|rracuse  in  old  timesy  before  the  tvramiy  of  the  first  IMonysras ;  but  all  the  rest 
ei  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Having  now  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with,^  and  bavii^  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Carthaginian  scale  to  thehr  own,  the  Roman  geo- 
amla  went  on  pnosperously .    Many  towns  wore  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 


^  ZratfurM,  Vm.  9.    PolyMiis,  I.  IS.    ]>k>*  laadibraes  tolety, altar th«7 had  affootedtlMir 

doriiB,  iWm.  HooBoheL  XXIII.  4.  landing  in  safety. 

»  The  fiJiure  of  Pompey»B  fleet  in  either  pre-  "•  Faati  Capitolini. 

ventlnff  Cnear  fh>m  orossing  the  Ionian  aea  "  Polybina,  1. 16. 

from  Ifrandnsiiim,  or  in  effeotnally  ontting  off  *  Diodoros,  Fragtn.  HoesoheL  2CZin.  6.  Ilio 

his  oommonioBtions  irlth  Italy  afterwards,  is  terms  of  the  peace  with  Hiero  aro  varionsly  r»> 

one  of  the  most  striking  inatanoes  of  the  defects  ported.  IMoaoms  savs  that  he  obtained  a  peace 

of  the  ancient  na^al  service.    Bnt  with  respeat  mr  lil\ean  yeani  on  giving  up  his  Boman  pris- 

to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  from  Itadv,  we  most  re-  oners  without  nmaom,  and  on  paying  150,000 

mambar  that  not  even  the  British  naval  foree,  draohmn ;  Polybina  makes  the  amn  100  talants, 

while  every  point  in  Sicily  waa  in  oar  posaea-  and  says  nothlnff  of  any  term  when  the  peaoa 

alon,  oonld  prevant  the  French  fix>m  throwing  waa  to  expire ;  Zonaraa  namea  no  speoifie  aoniy 

aoroBB  a  division  of  aboat  8000  men,  in  Septem-  and  Orosuia  and  Eatropins  sat  it  at  SOO  talenik 

bar,  1810,  whaae  defeat  waa  aflboted  by  our  *  Polybina,  1. 17-90. 


43B  HSnORT  OF  BCOOL  lOuf.XI^ 

AMMi  imA  Ml.  in  the  foDowing  jear,  492,  Afi^entam"  waa  fodhned  afifcar  a  loiig 
gfc  %  juM  ^u^  obetinate  nege»  and  aSl  we  inhabitanta  aold  for  akviea.  Hie 
iLura'MHt'irc:  .eonaols  of  the  year  493  were  no  leaa  aacceasfvl,  baft  the  Carthar- 
'"'*■>•  giniaiia  had  at  last  beg^  to  exert  their  naval  power  effeetoaUy ; 

manj  towna  on  the  Sicilian  coasta"  wmch  had  yielded  to  the  EUxaan  armiea  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleeta ;  the  coaata  of  Italy  were  often  ravaged,  so 
that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  encounter  their  enemy  oo  his  own  demait : 
they  resolyed  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  their  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year  493,  they  began  to  fell  their  timber.     Bat 

fta»  MM  fer  °^  ^^i^u^  Bhipwriffht  knew  how  to  build  the  line^f-battle  ahipa  of 

tMr  ikipiMid  tnh  that  period,  called  quinqueremes,  and  their  build  was  so  diffemt 

"******"  from  that  of  the  triremes,  that  the  one  would  not  serve  as  a  modd 

for  the  other.  Shipwri^^hts  might  have  been  procured  from  the  king  of  Egyp^ 
but  to  send  thither  wovud  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  It  haj^pened  that  a 
Carthaginian  quinquereme*  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Appiua 
Chiudius  was  first  crossing  over  to  Sicilv,  and  it  was  noted  as  a  curious  eirciim- 
stance  that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  talen  a  ship  of  war.  This  qumquereme, 
which  had  probably  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy,  was  now  maide  the  ship. 
Wright's  model,  and  a  hundred  ships  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  launched 
b  two  months  after  the  first  felling  of  the  timber."  The  seamen,  partly  Roman 
proletarians,  or  citizens  of  the  poorest  class,  partly  Etruscans,  or  Greeks  from  ^e 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row  in  quinqueremes,  and  the 
Romans  had,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort.  While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of  each  quinquereme**  were 
arrang^  upon  benches  ashore,  m  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undisooveraUe 
problem,  m  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the  keleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  m  the  ancient  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and  learned  to  keep 
time  tofi;ether,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  afloat  With  such  ships  and  sueh 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  worldu 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect  extreme  exaggeration  in 
Dttato  b  tiM  n,-»nrt  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  inexperience  in  naval  matters,  or  to 
MvaiMrviM.  entertain  great  contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 

world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the  Austrians,  but  there  would 
be  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiefly  by  peas- 
ants from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
land  varvice,  venturing  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron. 
But  tue  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy ;  and  had  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginiiui, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service ;  the  seamen  were  alto- 

Siiher  an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
e  military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Shipa 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,**  and  the  old  method  of  attemptmg  to  sink 

**  Pdrbiaa,  L  18,  19.    Oro^ns,  IV.  7.    Zo-  looked  up  in  the  ioe,  and  the  Franoh  osvihy 

nans,  vIIL  10.  took  them  without  any  resiatanoe. 

«  Polybina,  I.  20.  "  Pliny,  Hietor.  Natur.  XVI.  1 192.    Danm^ 

■■  Polybioa,  I.  20.    Aaotor  de  Viria  lUaBtrib.  II.  2. 

bi  Appio  Claud.  Caudio.  "  aoinqaeremem  hoa-  **  Polybins,  I.  21. 

tSmn  oopiia  pedestribaa  oeptt.**  So  in  the  inv»-  *  Vegetiaa,  writing  in  the  fbnrth  oeiitU7 

aion  of  Holland  in  1796,  the  French  triumphed  after  the  Christian  era,  speaka  of  the  use  of  ar- 

greatly  in  the  capture  of  some  Dutch  ahipa  of  tiUeiy  in  aearflghta  aa  a  tfedng  of  common  prao- 

war  l^  a  party  oi  their  cavalry :  the  ahipa  were  tice ;  but  I  do  not  reooUeet  anjimention  or  it-aa 

aaily  aa  the  Punic  waia. 


Ohup.  XL.]  mOENUITT  OF  THE  BOMAKa  fM 

or  diMible  an  enemj's  Teasel  hj  piercmg  her  just  below  tbe  water  with  the  hraaea 
beak  affixed  to  erery  ship's  bows,  was  still  uniTeraallj  practised.  The  sjstem  cf 
fighting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another ;  and  if  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  snperior  to  those  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  il  oottld  be  effected,  wonld  insure  victory.  The  fighting  men  m  the  ancient 
Mjpm,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  thenr 
proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boarding  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuT- 
ling.  In  tiie  Ionian  rerolt,  about  500  b.  o.,  we  find  forty  soldiers'*  employed  on 
eacn  of  the  China  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200 ;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans, 
about  seTenty  years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many/'  but  tbe  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  their  navy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
qntaqueremes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occasion  300 
seamen  and  120  soldiers ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  ship 
were  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  enemy  their  victory  over  what  Nie- 
bnhr  justlj  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  the  battle  by  boarding.  For  this  purpose  they  contrived  mmIum  lamm  w 
in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  aH^S'Sui'ti!!^ 
looff,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  *'* 
bridge  was  attached  by  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a  mast  twenty-four  feet  high, 
erected  on  the  ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so  that  the  bridge 
not  oidy  played  freely  all  around  the  mast,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  ue 
cloae  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  bemg  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
thtongh  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
IS  called  the  topping  lift  The  bridge  was  attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck,  and  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hinges,*  and  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  Playing  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon, 
an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
were  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fast ;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  aloi 
it  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shields  an! 

*  HerodotUB,  VT.  15.  fixed  on  the  enemy's  ship     I  can  onhr  sappoee, 

"  Thaojdides,  I.  40.    He  says  that  the  ahipe  then,  that  what  Polybioa  *0l8  "  the  fint  twelve 

had  many  heayy-armed  soldiera  on  board,  and  feet  of  the  ladder*'  eerved  a^  auermanent  aaoent 

many  arohers  and  dartmou,  after  the  ancient  from  the  deck  to  the  end  of  tne  bridge,  where 

ftahion.    That  the  number  of  fighting  men  on  it  went  round  the  mast,  and  that  it  was  so  fiur 

board  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  most  floorish-  distinct  from  the  bridge,  that  it  remained  in  its 

ing  state  of  their  navy  was  no  more  than  ten,  own  plaoe  when  the  oridge  was  lowered,  al- 

appeani  from  a  comparison  of  several  passages  thongh,  when  the  bridge  was  hoisted  up  to  lie 

in  Thnoydidea,  II.  98,  lOS.  III.  95,  and  IV.  76,  close  to  the  mast,  both  it  and  the  bridge  seemed 

101.  to  be  a  continuation  of  each  other. 

"  This  is  the  difficult  part  of  Polybius'  de-  Folard's  engraving  and  description  of  this 
•eription,  I.  Sfi,  which  he  oy  no  means  makes  machine  are  altogether  erroneous :  but  he  men- 
very  intelligible.  **  The  ladder,  or  bridge,  was  tions  a  story  which  well  illustrates  the  object 
put  round  the  mast  after  the  first  twelve  feet  of  of  attachinff  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at  a  height 


its  own  length :"  the  object  bein^  apparently  to  of  twelve  »et  above,  the  deck.    "  The  Maltose 

■fttAch  it  to  the  mast  at  such  a  height  above  the  seamen,"  he  says,  "  have  been  known  to  mount 

deck,  aa  to  make  it  form  an  indin^  plane  down  on  the  main-jard  preparatorv  to  boarding,  and 

to  the  daek  of  the  enemy.    But  unless  the  lower  when  the  ship  runs  on  board,  of  the  enemy,  one 

end  of  the  ladder  had  oeen  fixed  to  the  .deck,  yard-arm  is  lowered,  and  the  men  are  thus 

the  men  could  not  have  ascended  by  it ;  ana  dropped   one   after  another  on  the  enemy's 

had  it  been  all  one  pieoe  with  the  upper  part,  deck."    I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 

the  moment  the  bridge  was  lowered  to  fiul  on  story,  but  it  evidently  contains  the  same  notion 

the  enemy's  deck,  the  lower  part  must  imme-  of  boarding  by  an  inoinedplane,  which  appean 

diately  have  oone  up  into  tne  air.    And,  of  to  have  sugvested  to  the  Bomaoa  the  8nmnf»> 

ooane.  it  is  abeurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  .ment  of  their  bridge, 
oould  nave  gone  upon  the  oiidge  belbie  it  was 


BBflOBT  OP  BOm.  fOttftr.  JtL 


Ae  parapet  ef  Ae  biidffe  4og«edMr  comyleMT  BMftanig  (Mr  fluiks  firan  tiie 
t&flmj's  nufliilefi,  wbUe  we  two  file  leaders  held  their  s&ldfl  in  front  <yf  then, 
md  80  eoYered  Ae  Imdge  lengthwayB.  So  with  theee  biidgee  drawn  up  to  their 
Biaato,  Mid  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regnlar  aiaatB  were  abraya 
kwend  prevbiidy  to  going  into  action,  the  Boman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by  one  ef  Ae  eonsnla,  Gn.  Oomefiva  Sdpio,"  but  as  he 
c  DaDb.  1  „,  1,  «^Uo^«<l  Inmself  to  be  taken  with  aeventeen  ships,  m  an  llUiidTised 
i^m^£!rtZ  attempt  on  the  Liparman  islands,  his ooUeagne,  0.  Duilina,  the de- 
acendant  probably  of  that  vqpi%ht  and  moderate  tribune  who  todt 
ao  great  a  part  m  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvbs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  Ins 
anny  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Oarthasiinian  fleet  imder  the  cooanaaDd 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  officer  who  luul  defended  Agrigentum  in  the  late  ai»e, 
nm;ittg  the  coast  of  Mylae,  the  modem  Melazso,  on  the  north  coast  of  SkSj, 
not  tar  from  the  strait  of  Messaaa.  The  Oarthagkiians  adnmced  m  the  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  and  Aoogh  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tacUe  on  the  prows  of 
the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  eommeuoed  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  ships 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  inclu&g  that  of  Hannibal  himaelf,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  Ihe  Roman  bridges,  braided  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped m  his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advanong ;  but  the  dis^ 
aster  of  thtir  first  division  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they 
•pproedied  the  Roman  ships  on  thenr  broadside  or  on  thdr  stem,  stOl  these 
CormidaUe  bridges  were  whaled  round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  adsed 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  including  that  of  the  advanced  squad- 
ron,*^ amounted  to  about  fifty  ships  simk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thoosand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raimng  of  the  siege  of  Egesta,** 
n„i«,  «f  ih.  tettte,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-niffh  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
SdtttTnif'oSau:  the  taking  of  Macdla  by  assault.  But  its  moral  results  were  te 
^"'""^  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now  confident  of  soccesa 

by  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Cartba^- 
lans  all  their  bland  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Dwilius, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed**  for  the  rest  of 
Ub  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  borne  before  him,  and  music  playing 
whenever  he  went  out  to  supper,  an^onor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  {ullar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Foram  to  commemorate  hb  victory,  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken ;  and  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  inscription,**  retaining  ihe  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

The  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Towns  were 
hdtoMTtwtrhifnoflj  taken  and  retaken  in  Sicily,  much  plunder  was  gained,  enormous 
gjj;  i?i!!SLi£  havoc  made,  and  many  brave  actions**  performed,  but  with  no 
ccmvinejtn^m^.     dccisivc  rcsult.     Hsmilcar,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  de- 

•  PolybiuB,  I.  21.               ••  Polybius,  I.  28.  temple  had  been  begnn  by  him,  and  was  only 

"*  PolybiuB,  I.  24.  completed  by  hb  Baooenor. 

"  Cicero,  de  Senectnte,  18.  It  appearB  that  **  Bach  as  that  noble  act  of  a  mllitair  tribune 
this  continuation  of  his  triumph  during  his  in  the  aimy  of  the  consul  A.  Atilias  Oalatinns, 
whole  life  was  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  4M,  who  sacrifloed  himself  and  a 
thought  right  and  proper,  as  he  had  done  auch  cohort  of  400  men  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
good  service;  "qusBsiDinulloexemploprivatus  army  out  of  a  danfferous  deiile  in  which  they 
sumpeerat:  tantumlioentiedabat  gloria."  This  had  been  Burprised  by  the  enemy.  CidH>  corn- 
no  doubt  is  more  correct  than  those  other  state-  plained  of  the  ugustioe  of  fortune  wfaidi  bad 
ments  which  represent  it  as  an  honor  specially  given  so  scanty  a  share  of  ftme  to  this  tribune, 
confemsd  upon  nim  by  the  senate  or  people.  while  Leonidas  for  an  act  of  no  greater  hercnsm 

"  A  temj^e  of  Janus,  built  by  C.  Ddlius  at  had  acquired  such  undying  glory.    In  ftct,  the 

this  time,  was  restored  in  the  early  part  of  the  tribune^s  very  name  is  uncertain,  for  ve^ftnd 

reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    (Tadtus,  An-  the  action  ascribed  to  three  different  r 


aaf.  11.49.)  It  is  possible  that  the  colnmn  and  See  A.  Gellius,  HI.  7,  who  quotes  at  Iwigth  the 
its  inscription  may  have  been  restored  in  the  pessage  of  the  Origines  in  which  Cato  desoribes 
reign  of  Augustus ;  for  the  restoration  of  the    the  action. 


■tioycd  the  tornn  d  Sryx  a&d  ramoved  Ub  inlukbitals  to  PwiyTOio,  a  plaee  on 
the  aea^de  elose  beneath  the  mottntaia  where  ihej  had  lired  hefore,  and  pio- 
^ided  with  an  excellent  harbor.**  It  was  not  far  from  Mfbeoum,  and  theae  two 
poata  both  being  strongly  fortified  weve  intended  to  be  the  atroiq^Ids  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Scily.  On  the  other  hand»  the  Bomana  invaded  fiardiDia 
and  Corsica**  and  carried  off  great  numbera  of  prisoners.  But  as  the/  ezieoded 
their  naval  opecationa  they  unavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  pe<^le  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fieet8»  a  (service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habita  of  their  Uvea.  Thua  in  the  vear  496*^ 
some  Samnitea»  who  were  waiting  in  Rome  till  the  fleet  ahould  be  ready  for  sea» 
entered  into  a  con^Miacy  with  aome  slaves  who  had  been  lately  carried  off  as  cm* 
tivea  from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The 
eeamen,  however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  po(veai 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  alavea  ahowed  at 
ODce  that  th^  attempt  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  la 
fact,  their  own  Samaite  commander  informed  the  Roman  govemmeat  af  their 
Gonrairacy,  which  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  claaaea  in  tha 
allied  atatea,  who  served  as  soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro- 
mans did ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,**  we  read  of  no  aymptoma  of  disaf* 
iiection  to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  tbor  naval  co-operatioa 
with  the  consular  armies  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  guaed  an  ^^mi  mmm  «e  »• 
advantage  over  the  Carthagnvm  fleet  in  the  year  497,  off  the  li-  upuMnuiaiid*. 
parmaa  iaUnds,**  for  which  the  Consul  C.  Atilius  obtained,  like  Dniliusy  a  naval 
triumph. 

This  success,  although  in  itself  very  indeciuve,  yet  ^OMsouraged  the  Romana 
to  attempt  operations  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  q,,^  mmmmj  ttrnt 
Into  Africa.  Great  efforts  were  made  duiic^  the  winter,  and  a  * 
a  fleet  of  3d0  ships  was  prepared,^  manned  by  nearlv  300,000  seamen,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fighting  men.  This  vast  number  could  scarcely  j^  jj  ^  m,  n^cmt- 
have  been  furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies;  but  '^jmttfuimmit 
the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Coreica  and  Sardinia, 
or  from  the  cities  of  Sicily,  no  doubt  were  largely  employed  aa  galley-slavea ; 
and  if  they  worked  in  chams,  aa  is  most  probable,  the  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  deter  th^n  ifrom  mutiny.  The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Vulso  and  Q.  Csedicius ;  but 
Q.  CsBdiiius  died  soon  after  he  canw  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  M.  AtiUua 
Begulns.  The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Pacbynus,^^  and  took 
the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus,  a  small  place  on  the  southern  coast,  between 

Diodoros,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  Zona-    in  j^titade  for  his  escape  fi-<^  destntotion. 


IM,  VIL  11.  This  is  notioed  in  his  epitaph,  "  Dedit  tempest^- 

**  Zonaxw.  VIU.  11.    Polybins,  I.  S4.    The  tibiu  nde  merito/*  and  aiso  by  Ovid  fn  hia 

Fasti  Capitouni  record  L.  Scipio^s  triamph  over  Fasti. 

the  Stfoinians  and  Coreicans  in  the  year  49i,  "  Polybins  says  that  in  495  or  496,  the  affiM 

that  is,  nooording  to  the  common  reckoning,  quarrelled  with  the  Bomans  in  Sicily,  complain- 

495 ;  and  they  record  also  a  triumph  of  C.  SiQ-  inff  that  their  services  in  the  field  were  not  au^ 

pidus  over  the  Sardimans  in  the  year  follow-  ficiently  acknowledged,  and  that  they  oonM- 

ing.    The  Lucius  Soipio  who  triumphed  over  quently  encamped  apart  from  the  Romana,  and 

the  Conicans  was  the  son  of  L.  Boipio  who  was  were  attacked  in  their  separate  position  by  the 

defeated  by  the  Gauls  in  the  third  Samiute  war.  Certhaffinian  general,  and  out  to  pieces,  I.  24. 

His  epi^ph  has  been  preserved,  as  well  as  his  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were  the  Ital- 

iatherV  and  it  tells  of  nim.  how  "he  won  Cor-  ian  allies  of  Bome,  and  it  is  possible  that  th^ 

Bi<;a  ana  the  city  of  Aleria.  *  Aleria  is  the  Alar  maj  have  been  the  Mamertines. 

lia  of  Herodotus,  an  old  Greek  colony  founded  "  Polybius,  I.  25.  Fasti  Capitolini.  ZonazaSi 

by  the  PhocsBans  when  they  fled  firom  the  gen-  VIII.  12. 

flrala  of  Cyrus.  *  Polybins,  I.  25.    Each  Boman  ship  had  oa 

"  Zonaras,  VHI.  11.  Sdpio  on  his  return  from  board  800  rowers  and  120  fighting  men. 

CoTsiGa  in  496  had  encountered  a  violent  storm,  "  Polybius,  X.  25. 
and  built  a  temide  to  the  powers  of  the  weather 
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Gela  and  Agngentun.  Forty  thousand  laen  were  here  embarked,  and  the  Gar* 
thaginians,  who  had  assembled  a  still  lai^r  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  B^j  iiiipa. 
had  already  crossed  over  to  lolybasum,  and  from  Uience,  advancbg  eastward 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraclea  Minoa,  and  were  ready  to  give 
the  Romans  battle.     Both  consuls  were  on  board  the  Roman  fleet;  the  CarUia- 

Sinians  were  commanded  by  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Agrigentum 
uring  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by  Hamikar,  who  had  so  lately  fcMinded 
Drepanum. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  140,000  men,  while  less  than  20»000 
BittbofEeDomoi.  V-  BHtish  seameu  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
il!l^fl!Ltdr%^ti££  our  generation,  when  Tmalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  in 
flOMt«rsidi7.  Qj^  memory,  that  its  fame  will  surpass  a  hundred-fold  the  fame 

of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.  For  the  twenty-seven  ships  which  Nelson  com- 
manded at  Trafalgar,  by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France,  changed  the  destiny 
of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  fought  at  Ecno- 
mus produced  only  a  brief  result,  which  within  five  years  was  no  more  perceiva- 
ble. A  fleet  that  could  be  built  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if 
destroyed ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  the 

Elunder  of  the  next  campaign.  The  battle  of  Ecnomus  was  obstinately  contested, 
ut  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  They  lost  twenty-four 
ships,*  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose^ 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships  ;  but 
they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  took  sixty-four  with  all  their 
crews.  The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  speed  to  reach 
Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  in  time  to  defend  their  country  against  the  ex- 
pected invasion. 

The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consuls,^  after  having  victualled  their 
TtoMMBb  eroM  0T«r  ships  with  morc  than  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what 
Jlif HS'taJSTto^iS  port  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  <rf  Sicily 
wMto  tb«  ttmnuj.       gjj^  ^  cross  the  open  sea  to  an  unknown  world.    The  soldien 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmured  f*  they  had  been  kept  from 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  strange 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching 
heat,  and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,^  such  as  all  stories 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.     Regulus,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.     The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  unsupported,*  and  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  their  confusion  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.     AVhen  the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  under  the 
headland  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  called  Aspis  or  Clypea,^  in  English, 
shield — a  fortress  built  by  Agathocles  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  walls  forming  a  circle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.    They  imme- 
diately drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient  nutnner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  having  takefi  Clypea,  and  dispatched  mes- 

«  PolybiQB,  I.  87,  28.  oreatures  besides."    IV.  191.    This  detcriptioii 

^  PolylSins,  I.  29.  is  very  remarkable,  following,  as  it  does,  a  de- 

^  Floras,  II.  2.  tailed  and  most  exact  account  not  only  of  all  the 

*  **  Libya  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritoais,"  AfHcan  tribes  on  the  ooaat  thm  ^gy^  to  the 

that  is,  the  present  pashalik  of  Tanis,  the  an>  lesser  Syrtis,  but  also  of  those  in  the  mterior. 

dent  territory  of  Carthage,  **  is  very  hilly,"  Bat  the  Carthaginian  territory  was  rendered  so 

•ays  Herodotas,  **  and  overgrown  with  woods,  inaccessible  to  roreigners,  that  all  sorts  of  esag- 

and  fall  of  wild  beasts.    For  here  are  the  man-  fferations  and  fables  were  circalated  respecting 

strout  serpenie^  and  the  lions,  and  the  elephanta,  it.    Herodotas  seems  to  have  known  nothing 

and  the  besTS,  and  the  asps,  and  the  asses  with  of  its  fertility,  bat  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wild 

horns,  and  the  dog-heaas,  and  the  creatures  beasts,  the  terrors  of  which  the  Carthaginians 

with  no  heads,  whj«ie  eyes  are  in  their  breaata,  no  doabt  purposely  magnified. 

•4  Wast  aa  the  Libyans  say,  and  the  wild  men  ^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  8. 

Mid  tha  wild  women»  ana  a  great  many  other  *'  Poly  bias,  1.  29.    Strabo,  XVIL  ^  8M. 
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sengere  to  Rome  irith  the  newv  of  tbeir  snccess,  and  to  ask  for  farther  instmc- 
tic»i8,  they  began  to  march  into  the  comitry ;  and  the  ravages  of  fortj  thousand 
men  were  spread  far  and  wide  over  that  district  which,  for  its  richness  and  flour- 
ishing condition,  was  unmatched  probably  m  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hermean  headland,  the  African  coiet  rons  nearly  north 
and  soath  for  as  much  as  three  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the 
l>ottom  of  the  lesser  Syrlis.  This  was  the  most  highly  priased  ^"SSyffi]^ 
country  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  and  w/rItMsVB 
covered  with  the  villas  of  theur  wealthier  citizens.  In  their  old  ^***^ 
commercial  treaties'  with  Rome  no  Rodian  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this 
coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
richness  might  not  tiempt  the  spoiler.  Here  grew  those  figs  which  Cato  the 
censor  showed  in  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  fruits  of  Italy  were  out- 
done by  those  of  Africa ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  harvests  of  com  which 
in  later  times*  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single  houses"^  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  olive-grounds,  and  pastures ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  ffolden  days,  every  drop 
of  r^  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a 
plentiful  irrigation  ^read  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  bum- 
mg  sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  restraint.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  cattle  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  a£8uence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued 
for  several  weeks,  till  the  messen^rs  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,"  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to 
remun  in  Africa ;  the  other  was  to  return  home  with  the  second  consular  armv, 
the  fleet,  and  the  plunder.  L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  salely 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regulus,  with 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left  in  Africa. 

The  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent  helplesmess  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  Roman  sen- 
ate  to  hope  that  a  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able  t^v;;*^^^^  ^ 
to  maintain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  if  it  could  not  ■••*•«■■■**•■* ^"^"^ 
force  them  ,^  submission.  And  the  example  of  Agathocles,  who,  dnrinff  four' 
3^ears»  had  set  :he  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased  then*  con* 
fideoce.  The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  generak  was  enough 
mdeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.  Their  army,  strong  in  cavaby  and  elephants, 
kept  on  the  hiUs*  where  neither  could  act>  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
thew  camp  taken  by  the  Romans.  Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
without  opposition ;  the  Romans^  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than 
three  hundred  walled  villages  or  towns,  but  none  of  these  deserved  the  name  of 
a  fortified  place ;  and  even  Tunes'*  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.  Here  Regulus  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  here  he  seems  to  have  remained  through  the  winterl" 

^  See  Potylnns,  IIT.  28,  28.  times,  but  still  the  s<nl  is  described  as  estrem^- 

*  Horace's    expressions  are  well    knovn.  ly  fertile.   Sir  G.  Temple  counted  ninety4eTea 

'^Fmmenti  quantum  metitAftiea.*'  *'quicquia  shoots  or  stalks  on  a  single  plant  of  bariey, 

de  Libyds  verritur  aieis/*  Ao,    Bee  also  Taci-  which  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  laiigest  m 

tns.  Annal.  XII.  48.  the  field :  he  was  assujed  that  plants  were  often' 

*'  See  the  deeoription  of  this  oonntry  aa  it  seen  witn  three  hundred.    JSxounions  in  tte 

appeared  to  the  soldiers  of  Affathodes.   Diodo-  Mediterranean,  Vol.  IL  p.  108. 

rtts,  XX.  8.    The  irrigation  is  espedaUy  no-  "  PolybiusTl.  29.               «  Polybtos,  L  M. 

tieod,  mXXOv  Mmy  hmxtra^ivw  lua  irfyrv  ri99v  *  floms,  II.  2. 

ipkvtwntp.  It  Is  the  negleot  of  this  which  has  so  ■•  Polybins,  I.  80. 

leduoed  the  produotiveneas  of  Aftioa  in  modem  *  Zonaras,  VUL  IS.                  • 

2d 


mSTO&T  OF  BOIOL  [Ctev .  ^L. 

Meonwhiley  to  horease  the  distress  of  the  Oarthaginians,  the  Na 


A. u. &4IJL4M.  A.C  the  rovinff  tribes  of  the  mterior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack 
!u  mL^!!«4"£  &i^<1  plunder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  sea-coast,  joined  the  Bo- 
Dirtmiof&rthAff*.  mana,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  mgst  expert  in  such  desulUxy 
and  plundering  warfare,  they  outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From 
all  quarters  fugitives  from  the, country  crowded  into  Carthage,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined  with- 
in  its  walls.  Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  own  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Begulus,  like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  was  in  his  own  country  a  poor  man ;  it  is 
KicdM  faniiiwM  inioi.  &  well-kuowu  story*^  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small 
S^.^l!y.  ""^  portion  of  land  must  sustam  from  his  absence,  and  that  the  aoiate 
MutoaMfarptM*.  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return.  Such 
a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquiring  riches  beyond  all  his  concep- 
tions, and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealtmest  state  m  the  world  came  as 
suppliants  to  his  head-quarters:  He  treated  them  with  the  insolence  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  generals  during  the  revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage^  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans ;  must  make  good  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  besides ;  above  ail,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  should 
lead,  and  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent ;  she  miftt  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant.  **  Men  who  are  good  for 
any  thinff,"  replied  Regulus,  "  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters."* 
And  with  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he 
ordered  them  to  begone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called  together  the  great  council  on  this  emergency  ^ 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice 
rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  was  the  danger,  and 
great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  common  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Agatho- 
oleB  was  threatening  Carthage  with  ruin,  were  now  again  repeated.  The  figure 
of  the  god  stood  with  outstretched  apns  to  receive  his  victims ;  young  children 
of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  image,  and  from  thence 
rolled  off  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  him.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  spirit  threw  themselves  into  th,e  fire,  will* 
ing  to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned**  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 

a  8         ^  ®°g*g®  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 

gMtor,    ^«*^|3  -^^oi^g  Others  he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  ILanthippus, 

STw&jtoM  of  tiM  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  discipline,  and  had 

c«*i»H*-«—  added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience.    He  might  have 

■*  PolybiuB,  I.  SI.  DiodoroB,  Fngm.  Vat-  of  thehomanBaorifioefloffBredbiBaohemtfgexi- 
iCBn.  XXIII.  4.                            ,  dee,  see  Diodoms,  XX.  14.     , 

"  Attctor  do  Viris  BloBtrib.  in  Begul.  Valer.  *>  PolybioB,  I.  88.    Soma  yean  aftenrarda, 

ICanm:  IV.  4,  |  e.                                    when  Ptolemy  Euergetes  overran  the  whole 

■*  Dion   CaaaiuB,  Fragm.  Urain.  CXLVm.  kingdom  of  Selenous  CalliniooB,  he  committed 

Begnlna  was  bo  elated  by  his  Buoceaaes.  that  he  hie  conqaests  beyond  the  Euphratea  to  the  oare 

wrote  home  to  the  Benato  to  Bay  that  "  he  had  ot^^Xantippui^  one  of  his  twogenerals-in-ohie^" 

aealed  up  thegatea  of  Carthage  by  the  terror  of  Jerome,  m  Darnel,  XI.  9.  Could  this  Xantippoa 

hia  arms.'*    ^naraa,  VIII.  18.  or  Xanthippus  be  the  conqueror  of  Begolua, 

*  DiodoroB.  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4.  whoae  glory  in  Africa  recommended  him  to  the 

*  PqlybiuB,  I.  81.  DiodoruB,  Fragm.  Vati-  notice  of  the  king  of  'Bgyr^  after  hia  return 
am,  XXIII.  4.  And  for  a  particular  deacription  from  Carthage,  bo  that  he  became  a  general  in 

•  thie  i^yptian  anniea  f 
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fougbt  with  Acrotatas  against  Pyrrhus  in  that  gallant  defence  of  Sparta;  and  in 
all  likeliliood  he  had  followed  king  Areus**  to  A&ens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do* 
minion  of  Antigonos,  when  Sparta  and  Athens  foufi^ht  for  the  last  time  side  by  side 
in  defence  of-^the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus**  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  the  strongest  terms ;  his  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words  ;  the  government  sent  for  him>  and  he  so  justified  his  opinion  and 
expkuned  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats^  that  they  intrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled ;  but  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  j^o  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst 
from  the  ranks.  And  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  although  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand  in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly 
inarched  out,  and  no  longer  keepmg  the  hi^h  grounds,  encamped  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Regulus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle,**  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  piaster  of 
the  field,  his  men  would  be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  encamped  H«nMMMato|i««bii. 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  %nd  the  sight  of  the  «»*»«»^««»- 
Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals waver.  But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested 
him  to  form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  light-armed  mercenaries,  slmgers  perhaps 
from  th^  Balearian  islands,  and  archers  from  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  Tf hether  Gauls,  or  Spaniaftis,  or  jGreeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  m  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthaginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre ;  the  whole  line  being 
covered  by  the  elephants,  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  their 
velites  or  light-armepl  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  their 
line  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  si^ndl  was  given,  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  the  Romans,  clashing  their  pila  against  the  ^^^^ 
iron  rims  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  ttHi.  *iu!^  j*  m. 
them.  The  left  wing,  passing  by  the  nght  of  the  line  of  elephants,  !«*»»• 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  routed  them ;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to 
rally  them,**  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amount  them  as  a  com- 
mon soldi^^.  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
the  field,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on  the  rear ;  while  the  elephants,  driving 
the  velites  before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strength  and  fury  trampled  under 
foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  any  forced  their  way  forwards 
through  the  elephants'  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
who,  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.  Two 
thousand  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  had  driven  the 
mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  all  was  lost  behind  them.  Regtdus 
himself,  with  500  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  few  f natives  from  the  left  wing  made  their  escape  to  Clypea ;  Tunes,  it  seems, 
was  lost  immediately,  and,  except  Clypea,  the  Romans  did  not  re-  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
tarn  a  foot  of  ground  in  Africa.    We  have  no  Carthaginian  histo- 

*■  See  Jofitin,  XZVI,  2.    PaiuMUiiae,  HL  6,       **  Polybias,  I.  88. 
•  PolyWiis,  L  8a,  ^     ^ 
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rian  to  describe  the  triunphaiit  return  of  the  victorious  anny  to  Carthwe ;  bow 
the  Roman  prisoners  and  Kegulus,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through  tEestrsela 
hound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  bands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  then-  public  tatilep^ 
sworn  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  and  rememleicd 
with  joyful  tears  their  comrades  who  had  fallen ;  how  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
iestiYity,"  and  eyery  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers  offering  tbeir 
thanksgivings  for  this  great  deliverance.  The  feasting,  after  the  Carthagmiaa 
manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ;  but  other  sounds  and  other  fires  than 
those  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness ;  the 
fires  of  Moloch  again  were  blazing,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  prisoners  were 
burnt  alive  as  a  thank-offering. 

Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glory,*'  and  no  doubt  richly  rewarded,  returned  to 
Greece  soon  after  ms  victory,  before  admiration  and  gratitude  had 
IV.  Tteiu«MWHd  time  to  be  chiUiffed  to  envy.  Clypea  was  besieged,  but  the  Ro- 
M[^>«iaL'«l!^  man  garrison  held  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 
^^^'^  the  (hsaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the 

survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  their  ships  was'  greatly  inferior,  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Romans,  however,  had  no  mtention  of  landing 
again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  witA 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  lon^  time  shake 
off:  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and 
sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  had  as  yet  had  lit- 
n«flMtk  ^^  experience  of  its  terrors.     This  increased  their  natural  confi- 

ii»ntnidr  iha  m5  dcucc,  and  they  thought  that  Romans'*  might  sail  at  any  season, 
*'^*""''  and  that  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrained  by  pretended 

aiffns  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  wamrngs  of  their 
pSots«  they  persisted  in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily, 
at  the  very  time  when  violent  gues  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
eq)ecially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Camarina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught  the  Etomans  that  fair-weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumption  for 
courage.  Above  260  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  counting  the  soldiers,  who  were  prol>ably  at  least  as  many  as 
25,000,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  Pachynus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men**  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
Sicily.  Carthau),  an  able  and  active  oflScer,'*  immediately  recov- 
jj»«^  >^»wd  by  ered  Agriffentum,  and  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  elephants, 
R«MM  tai»  rmntfi-  to  take  the  chief  command  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the 
"^  island.     But  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  fitted  out  a  new 

fleet  of  220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

"  PolTbioB,  I.  S6.    For  the  deeoription  of  the  were  oonsuls  when  they  were  sent  ont  to  bilng 

Guthaginian  haman  fsaorifloes  after  a  viotoiy,  off  the  earriaon  of  Clypea,  and  we  can  haitily 

0ee  IModoroB,  XX.  6d.  extend  the  operations  of  Regolua  in  AMoa  to  a 

"  Pdiybins,  L  86.     Niebnhr  snpposea  that  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

BegnloB  waa  defeated  towmrda  the  end  of  the  "  Polybiiia,  I.  87« 

oonftokr  year  499,  s6  that  the  aea-fiffht  off  Cly-  "  Diodorua,  Fragm.  Hoeachel.  XXm.  14. 

pea  took  plaoe  early  in  the  con0i:Q8nip  of  On.  The  language  of  these  'fragments  mnat  surely 

Comeliiu  and  A.  Atiliua,  that  is^  the  oonanlar  be  very  modem,  for  UttbAs  paaaage  the  writer 

year  500.    He  thinks  that  Ser.  Fulvins  and  K.  Bays  that  along  the  whole  ooaat,  ri  «d|MT«  cb2 

.Emilias  were  already  prooonsob  when  they  H  SXoya  k«2  rit  vmdyta  Ijucm '  r^  {kty  muat 

obtained  their  Tiotoir,  because  it  appears  from  here  mean  *<  the  horses,**  which  is  the  common 

the  Fasti  CapitoUni  that  ther  were  proconsuls  meaning  of  the  word  in  modem  Greek,  but  no 

when  th«T  obtained  their  triumph.    But  it  is  writer  of  the  Angustaa  age  would  have  so  used 

more  prooablo  that  they  were  both  employed  it. 

•a  prooonsuls  in  Sidly  for  a  whole  year  aifter  ^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  HoesoheL  XXITI.  14 

(heir  oonaulship,  and  thus  that  their  triumph  PolybioSi  I.  SS. 
WM  delayed.    Zeoaraa  says  ezpresaly  that  they 
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year,  A.  Atilius  and  Cti.  Goraelius,  crossing  over  to  Messana,  and  jt  v.  c.  «n.  a.  a 
there  being  joined  by  tbe  remnant  of  the  other  fleet -which  had  *'' 
escaped  the  storm,  saUed  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephali(Bdiam» 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepanum,  yet  they  be* 
sieged  and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormua,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipulated  ran- 
som, and  sold  13,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Pa- 
^ormus,  and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans^ 

For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a  triumph."  But  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors, 
C.  Sempronius  Bleesus.  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Cn.  AiMh£iu!^SJ?to 
Servilius  Csepio,^  having  carried  their  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of  ZS£!^^SnL£!i 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the  '^' 
sea,  but  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  Uie  sea  no  more^ 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  then:  armies  with  proyisions,  and 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Italy.         ^ 

The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.  Thdir 
armies  remained  in  Sicily,  but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  a.  u.  c.soi.  a.  c. 
of  the  island;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  A.'c.isi.iiMBJ!!i 


that  their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  Such  a  rte!'2£!"«r^iLS 
state  of  things  is  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  ^"^ 
we  find  that  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen,^ 
all  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  ob^y  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  him 
reported  to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  franchise  of  voting.  And  on  other  occasions  Cotta  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scourged  pubhcly  by  his  Uctors  for  misconduct  ;^*  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune^  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  the  YaleriL  Tet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  ol 
the  Liparaeans  ;^'  and  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  "VSulso 
were  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  a.  n.  c.  m.  a.o 
somewhat  to  extend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  f^* 
ships.^*  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 
victory  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthaguiian  ele- 
phants. Resuming  then  all  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their 
fleet  to.  two  hundred  ships,^  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armiea 
to  form  at  once  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
atill  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Csecilius  Metel- 
Ins,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  preceding  year;  and  when  his  B.td«  or  puoim*. 
colleague,  C.  Furius,  had  gone  home  ait  the  end  of  the  camnaign,  w*L.1£S2i£**iSi 
Metellus'*  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proconsul.  It  igfiyiu^^f^ 
appears  that  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  taunted  for  **^*^ 

**  Fasti  Capitolini.  "  IModoras,  Fragm.   HoeeeheL  XZIIL  15. 

"  Folybias,  I.  S9.    Zonaras,  VIII.  14.    Oro-  Zonaraa,  VIII.  14.    Polybios,  I.  89. 

sitia,lV:9.  »  Polybiua,  L  89. 

^  Valerius  MaximHS,  n.  9,  S  7.    Frontinns,  "  Polybius,  I.  41. 

Strategem.  IV.  1,  «  22.  «  Zonaras,  VIU.  14.    Polyb.  L  40, 

^  Fiommos,  Strategem.  IV.  1,  $  ^,  81.  VsL 
Max.  n.  7,1 4! 
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his  inajctivity  f*  and  rdpring,  besides,  too  much  oa  the  terror  of  his  elephants* 
he  crossed  the  mountains  from  Selinus,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Panor- 
mus.  Metellus  kept  close  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  till  Hasdrubal,  not  coa- 
tent  with  having  laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panormus,  and 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  biEittle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  the  proconsul* 
keeping  his  regular  infantry  within  one  of  the  firates  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them  in  flank,  scattered  his  li^ht  troops  in 
great  numbers  over  the  ground  immediatelv  in  front  of  them,  with  orders,  if 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  for  refuge.  Meantime  all  the  idle 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  m  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  ipissile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  light  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes  ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army,  which  was  advancing 
behind  theiii,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Philinus,'^  who  favored  the 
Carthaginians,  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt  the  soloUers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  then*  duty.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
drunkenness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fiiry  by  their  wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranks. 
Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them ;"  the  rest  had 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the  drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  in 
the  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome,**  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the  device  of  an  elephant,  which  is 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Csecilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  entertained 
by  the  Metelli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  ot  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  midsummer,  and  Metellus  returned 
Triom  h  $aA  wom  ^  Romo  with  his  srmy  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
f^iLao^of  M«t«i'  seventh  of  September.^  The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 
in  the  circus  maximus,**  and  hunted  up  and  down  it  by  men  armed 
onl  V  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach  the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them ;  after 
wliic  1  they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  must  have 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  triumph,"*  full  of  honors  and  glory.  He  was 
a  second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
once  dictator,  and  he  was  also  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  glory,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  it  was  on  fire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight.  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot, 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  kingly 
state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth.  . 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians^  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  had  been  led 

^  Diodonis,  Fnffm.  Hoesohel.  XXIII.  15.  Strstegem.  1. 7,  S 1*     Pliny,  Hist.  Natar.  VUL 

•  Polybius,  1. 40.     .            .  §16. 

"  Diodorufl,  Fragm.  Hooschcl.  XXIII.  16.  ••  Fwti  CapitolinL 

•■  Polybius,  I.  40.    Zonarag,  VIH.  14.  »  Pliny,  ffistor.  Natur.  VIII.  f  17. 

"*  They  were  carried  aoross  the  straito  on  "He  lived  to  the  affe  of  a  hnndred  yeais 

rafts  compoeed  of  a  number  of  casks  lashed  to-  (Pliny,  Ilistor.  Natur.  VIL  S  167),  and  we  can 

gether,  with  a  sort  of  flooring  fastened  toffothftr  soarcelv  suppose  him  to  have  been  much  mora 

Kpon  them.    The  flooring  or  deck  was  fenced  than  fifty  when  he  obtained  hSs  first  consulship 

In  with  high  bulwarks,  and  covered  over  with  For  his  other  honors  see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  VII. 

earth,  so  that  the  elephants  were  not  aware  $189.    Hewasappointeddictator  just  after  the 

of  their  situation,  and  were  conveyed  over  ti^e  Gaulish  invasion  of  529.    See  Fasti  CajntoUnL 

■ea  quietly.     Zonaras,  VIII.  14.     Frontinns,  '^  livy,  Epitom.  XIX.     Zonaraa,  YIII.  16. 

Oroaiiii,lV.l[o. 
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in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.     The  Carthaginians, ^^  ^^^ 

wishing  to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  citizens,  sent  an  em-  i^t^vnftmaan. 
bassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  M.  Ilegu*  luSIa*  ^^^^^ 
ins  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  ambassadors,  upon  his  promise  i»xmh  r«»»  «• 
given  to  return  with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed.  ^'■'*^"** 
^yrrhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Eegulus,  thinking  that  the 
proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  it ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-exchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians, 
he  believed,  had  given  him  a  secret  poison,"  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 
long.  The  exchange  was  refused;  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  springs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  deliberate  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  period  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  Cattha^nians, 
in  then*  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  of  lingering  torment ;  whilst  the 
Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthaginian 
prisoners"  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  and  Regulus'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  stor^^, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  their 
power.  We  may  hope  that  theise  stories  are  both  untrue ;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians had  exercised  towards  Regulua  the  full  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became*the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment, 
even  of  generous  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified in  the  execution  of  the  Samnite,  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  fairer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  rh»  Kommfom  tht 
lius,  began  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum.  This  place  and  Drepanum  were  *^  <rfLa3*«Mi. 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retained  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  their  eflForts,  destroying  even  Selinus,"  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  Lilybseum  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  successive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  ^  single 
triumpJi,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  annals, 
LilybsBum  and  Drepanum  remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
sustained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  made  both  by  besiegers  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  general  difficulty  of  ascertaming  predsely  the  position  of  the  ancient  towns 
and  han)ors  is  felt  particularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topog-  siMon  or  uMm»m 


raphy  of  LilybEBum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering  ^^^J^XaHS 
more  ground  than  the  modem  town  of  Marsala,  must  have  occu-  ^^^t^ 
pied  the  extreme  pomt  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two 
sea  fronts,  one  looking  v,  w.  and  the  other  s.  w.,  while  on  the  land  side  the 
wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 
the  sides.  Polybius  speaks  of  the  harbors  of  Lilybeeum,  as  if  there  were  moi^s 
than  one ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbors  were  almost  always  basms  closed  by  arti- 
ficial moles,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  towa. 
But  the  principal  harbor  looked  towards  Africa,  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  lilybseum, 
and  its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because  at  a  little  distance"  from  t^e  shore 

"  A.  GelUug,  VI.  4.    Zonans,  Vm.  15.  •"  See  Captiiin  Smyth's  HydrographioBl  Ke- 

■•  DiodoniB,  Fragm.  de    Virtut.   et  Vitiifl,  marks  on  tue  coast  of  Sicily,  p.  xxvi.,  and  hifl 

ZXIV.    A.  Oellins,  II.  4.  plan  of  the  anchorages  and  shoals  in  the  neigh- 

••  Diodonu,  Fragija.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  borhood  of  Trapani,  in  his  Sidlian  AtlM. 
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Hksare  extends  a  Ike  of  ahoab  nearly  rinng  in  toioe  phoee  'to  the  water's  eigt, 
and  ronning  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  passages  through  these  shoals,  or  wwSnd 
their  extremity,  were  exceedmgly  narrow  and  intricate.  The  land  side  was  for- 
tified by  a  wall  with  towers  at  intenrals,**  and  oovered  by  a  ditdi  ninety  feet  wide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  ten  thousand  regular  s^^dien 
besides  the  inhabitants,  and  the  goyenior  Himilcon  was  an  able  and  actiye  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  si^e  two  consular  armies*  and 
the  seamen  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  small 
craft ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  besieging 
force  may  w^ll  haye  amounted  to  110,000  men.** 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  in  form  :**  thej  carried  mounds 
^  .  across  the  ditch,  and  battered  the  towers  in  succession ;  whilst  a 
MMtoitop IV tb«^  formidable  artillery  coyered  their  operations,  and  played  upon  the 
'  defenders  of  the  walls.  On  the  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  sfaJdn^  stone  ships  in  the  channels  Uirough  the  shoals,  but  a 
yiolent  storm"  raised  sudi  a  sea  that  eyery  thing  was  swept  away,  and  the  har- 
bor still  remained  open. 

But  material  fortifications,  howeyer  strong,  must  yield  at  last  to  a  perseyering 
AMtMUMCMNfuau  ®^°^7"  ^®  '^  strength  of  Lilybseum  lay  in  the  courage  and 
SSSiL^c^!^  ability  which  th^  long  war  had  at  last  enkindled  among  the  Cai^ 
^^■MoonjBtoita!  thaginian  officers;  so  that  now  all  was  ener|ry  and  wisdom,  in 
complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  former  gen- 
erals. Himilcon  was  defending  Lilybasum  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor; 
Adherbal,  a  man  no  leas  brave  and  able,  had  the  comsaand  at  Drepanum,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Carthalo ;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succors  to  Himilcon.  And  here, 
for  the  first  tim^  the  Carthaginians  displayed  the  dombined  skill  and  coc^neas  of 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthage**  with  fifty  ships,  and  hiy  waiting 
his  time  at  the  small  ^gusan  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Lilybseum.  At 
length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  decks  ready  for  battle,  hoisted  ev^y  sail,  and 
knowing  the  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Romans  in  astonsh- 
ment  and  awkwardness  did  not  put  out  a  ungle  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybseum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  officers  of  sinsle  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success,*^  acquainting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

X 

*  Diodonis,  Fngm.  Hoeseh.  X2IV.  1.    Po-    would  be  glad  to  know  the  exMt  spot  at  wluch 

lybins^  1. 42.  these  stonee  were  weighed  up ;   out  Captain 

"  ""  '  '     Smyth  does  not  mention  it.    See  his  Survey  of 


'  The  amount  given  bvDiodorus,  XXIV.  1. 
>  DiodoruB,  Fngm.   Hoeschel.    XXIV.    1. 
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Polybius.  I.  48.  "  Foiybius,  I.  44.    It  it  not  easy  to  asoertain 

**  Biodorus,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.  XXTV.   1,  whether  Hannibal  ran  into  the  harbor  on  the 

eop^g,  probably,  from  Phillnns.     Polybius  k.  f>  front  of  Lilybsum,  or  into  that  on  the 

aaoribes  the  fiulure  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  a.  w.  front.    Probably  it  was  the  latter,  so  that 

the  aea  and  the  foroe  of  the  current  in  the  nar-  he  passed  between  Cape  Boeo  and  the  ahoab 

row  channels.    But  for  more  than  a  mile  off  the  which  He  a  little  off  the  land,  and  so  ran  on  in 

kind  the  water  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  tiie  ooaattiU  he 

jft>ar  ftkthoms,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  came  to  the  actual  entrNioe  between  the  moles 

fiur  weather  audi  a  depth  of  water  could  have  in  the  harbor. 

been  a  serious  impediment  to  a  people  like  the  "  Polybius,  I.  46,  47.    There  is  a  paaai^  in 

Bomans,  when  they  had  at  their  command  the  this  description  which.  If  we  could  discover  the 

labor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    According  line  of  the  ancient  waUa  of  LUybttunk,  might 

to  Captain  Smyth,  some  of  the  stones  thrown  in  determine  the  poaition  of  the  harbor.    The  way 

by  the  Bomaus  in  this  «ege  have  been  weighed  to  enter  the  harbor,  says  Polybius,  was  "  to  ap* 

by  an  English  wine  merchant  residing  near  proach  it  from  the  siae  towards  Italy,  and  to 

Karsala,  And  have  been  used  by  him  to  build  a  bring  the  tower  on  the  sea-ehore  in  a  line  with 

rexy  respectable  mole  opposite  to  his  own  es-  all  the  towen  of  the  wall  looking  towaida  Af- 

tabushment,  nearly  at  wht^  must  have  been  the  rica,  so  as  to  cover  them  aQ.'^  I.  47.    The 

•ontheast  comer  of  the  ancient  town.     One  "tower  on  the  aeft-ahore^  must  mean  tbalower 
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«?ei7  paitieulttr  of  tKe  Aog^  and  confoundiiig  the  Bomans  by  their  ateoliito 
oomBiaiML  u  it  teemed,  of  the  winde  and  waves. 

Bm  the  eounge  of  the  Rataaa  soldiers  was  as  firm'  as  ever.  Immediately 
after  Hannibal's  arrival,  Himilcon  mode  a  general  sally**  to  destroy  ^^  ^  ^  ^^,^^ 
the  works  of  the  benegers,b«t  the  Romans  maintained  thmrgrom^  i^bnikfEnSl 
mad  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was  ^ 
oarzied,"  but  Himileon,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  withm,  parallel  to 
the  first ;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Romans  had  to  be^n  all  their 
approaches  over  affain ;  and  a  second  attempt^**  to  bum  the  works,  bemg  favored  - 
by  a  strong  win<i^  was  completely  successful.  All  the  Roman  engines,  their 
covered  ga&eries,  and  towers,  were  bamt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  in  despair, 
tiBned  the  siege  into  a  Uockade. 

During  the  winter  the  sufferii^  of  the  Romans  were  very  great  Thousands 
<rf  men  luid  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,"*  and  the  loss  of  ^^^^^^  ^  tu  h». 
seamen  had  been  so  great,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed  ««•  ^i^  «•  »i^ 
sa  the  worin,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of  hands  to  work  *"' 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  illHBupphed  with  com,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  meat  ;***  a  ohanse  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful  to  the  Ro» 
mans,  who  were  aceustomed  then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly  on  their  polenta 
and  on  vejg^etaUes.  Fevers  broke  out  amonfi^  them,  and  were  very  fatal ;  but 
Hiero  again  came  to  their  assiBtaace»  and  supplied  them  with  com.  But  no  prog- 
ress was  made  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  con- 
sul, P.  Ckudiusy  to  Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Ckudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  inher* 
ited,  even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of  j^^  c.im  a.c  mi^ 
his  family.  He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  their  inae-  f;,„^ftV[fe^ 
tivity  ;*^  and  complaining  that  the  discipline  oi  the  army  was  gon^  HMi|iiato*it^k  a<i. 
to  ruin,  he  exercised,  the  greatest  seventies  on  all  under  his  com-  ^^»i£mefJA^ 
mand,  whether  Romans  or  Italians.  He  renewed  with  equal  ill-suc- 
cess the  attempt  tablock  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbw,  and  being  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  no  sooner  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems  that  his  own  officers'^ 
forebo^  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none^  coiild  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  wamings  of  gods  and  men ; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable, 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  "  Then  they  shall  drink,"  was  Claudiua' 
answer,  Und  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  th^attack  ;*^  but  so  great  was  his  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  sea-  mh,  ^  r  ,,  , 
men  and  soldiers,  and  keepmg  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  of  SotZifX^R^!* 
the  harbor  while  the  enemy  were  actually  entering  it.  Claudius,  •^•'-'"'•a^iiM. 
confounded  at  this,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  agaiik 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  thb,  but  at  last  he  got  deai^  of  the  hitfbor 

naarttt  to  the  •xferame  point  of  Gape  Boeo,  bat  ^  KprnficMMwrn  M^f^  ^*  ^  ^^^^^  inwrwt. 

whether  the  line  of  towers  looking  towards  Af-  Diodorus,  rn^m,  Hoeschel.  XXIY.  1.     We 

rlca  foUowed  the  line  of  the  ooast,  so  that  to  may  compare  the  distress  of  Ceesar^s  soldiers  on 

bring  them  hito  a  line  with  the  ^*  tower  on  the  the  ooast  of  Splms,  when,  althongh  they  had 

sea  side,"  a  yeesel  most  advance  in  a  oonrse  meat  in  plenty,  ret  they  wanted  oom,  and  no- 

nearly  a.  s.,  or  whether  they  ran  dae  eastward  thing  oonld  maie  up  to  them  for  the  loss  of 

from  Gape  Boeo,  In  the  direction  of  the  modern  their  bread.    Cftsar,  Bell.  Civil.  III.  40. 

liaiMla,  and  therefore  did  not  follow  the  line  of  "*  Diodoros^  Fngm.  de  Virtnt.   et  Vitiis, 

theooaBtiCanhardlvbeasoertainedwithontafor-  XXIV.  Vngm.  Hoeeohel.  XXIY.  1.  PoIyUnB, 

ther  and  more  careral  examination  of  the  ground.  L  49. 

«  Pelybioa,  1. 4&  >"  Cicero  de  Nat  Deor.  II.  8.    Valer.Maiim. 

"  Diodoms,  Fragm.  HoeecheL  XXIY.  1.  I.  4, 1 8. 

"•  Polybiw,  L  48.  »*  PrtyWsa,  1. 48^1.  Onwiiis,  lY.  10.  Dio- 

^  Diodoms,  Pragm.   HoeadheL   XXIY.  1.  doms,  Fngm,  fioeacheL  XXIY.  1. 
Pal7UnH)U48* 
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and  fonned  his  fleet  under  the  land,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  the 
Adherhal,  who  had  broufi^ht  his  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sea,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  Duilins*  bridges 
for  boarding ;  whether  the  Carthaginians  had  discovered  some  means  of  bafflmg 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthagmian  shipe 
rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  Claudius  escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  ninety- 
three,  were  taken ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fe^wer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
single  ship,  and  the  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor.'*    Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 

cartii«ri>iMi  *°^  carried  off  from  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  com,  which 
iS?  «p  JSf'So^  were  sent  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Lilybseum.     Carthalo  arrived 

"**'  with  seventy  ships  f ropi  Carthage,  and  being  reinforced  by  Adher- 

bal,  attacked  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  lilybaeum  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried  off  ^ve  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  Pulluis,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  com  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
baeum, which  he  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  to 
collect  com  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  intrusted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  corn-ships  with  some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  quaes- 
tors, and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybaeum,  where  the  want  of  com  was  severely  felt 
Carthalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea,  near  Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to  intercept  them. 
The  quaestors  being  in  no  condition  to  fight,  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Phintias, 
not  far  from  Dcnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before, 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil- 
lery of  the  town  on  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  them,  they  waited  for  the  enemy's 
attack.  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  their  re- 
sistance was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of  the  corn-ships,  and  returned  to 
Heraclea,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  voyage. 

He  had  not  waited  Ions;  when  his  look-out  ships^^  announced  that  the  rear- 
Two  Roman  amu  w*  divisiou  of  tho  Romau  fleet  under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
totally  wrMkid.  Cape  Pachynus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they  could  join  thehr  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Phintias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  consul 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gdes,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet 
off  a  headland  between  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced Carthaginian  pilots,  who  urged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter,  "^th 
great  exertions  he  got  around  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth 
water.  But  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destruction,  that  all  the  corn-ships,  amountinff 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  <3 
war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybaeum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Romans.  P.  Clandius 
p  OMdioaii  nmttod  ^*®  recalled  to  Rome,"*  and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 
udftdktata^!iS^u  might  himself  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.  He  named  one 
*^'  of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  he  delighted  to  express 

**  IModoras,  Tngm,  HoeseheL  XXIV.  1.  ^  Diodoros,  Tnem.  Hoesohel.  ZXIV.  1. 
Polybiiu,  I.  68,  58.  PoMias,  I.  5S,  S4. 

*     M  j^yj  Epitom.  XIX.    ZooMM,  VUL  1& 
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bis  scorn  pf  his  country  when  it  no  longer  held  him  m  honor.  The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  appointed  by  their  own  authority,  as 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilios  Calatinus.  Atilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  set  out  without  delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily. 

^,  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  profane  contempt  of  the  aus- 
pices ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  account,'^  the  trial  was 
broken  off  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  if  noticed  by  any  one  present  c.  m^'m.^'tmmx^ 
obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  It  was  done,  in  all  likelihood,  on  ''  ^^""^^ 
an  understanding  that  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  Romans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive ;  for  his  sister,  beinff  pressed  by  the  crowd  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached*^®  by  the  sediles,  and  heavily 
fined  :  and  this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drepanum. 

L.  Junius"'  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  rmiifhktirnnnt,L, 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountam  and  town  of  Eryz,  immediately  '""^ 
above  Drepanum.     He  too  was  tried  for  liaving  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  finding  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

It  w^  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcar  Barca,"'  the  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal^  was  appointed  to  command  the  Cartha-  j^  yj  ^^^  j^^ 
^nian  forces  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  their  2*J2;-J2Sf*'^^^ 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present  irresistible ;  the  JSIT^Sij*  "Hh 
terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  in  general,  is  not^  ^^*"  """^^ 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  It  was  Hamilcar's  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  an  infantry  which  should 
be  a  match  for  the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  all  pitched  battles,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  incessant 
warmre  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  trained,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  Csdsar's  veterans ;  but  Pompey,  although  he 
saw  what  was  right,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  ana  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weaknesa  Hamilcar  possessed  patience  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  his  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sicily  a  training  school  for  the 
Carthairinian  soldiers,  as  he  afterwards  made  Spain.  He  first  oc-  .  *  ^  ^  «,  . 
cupied  the  summit  of  a  table-mountain  near  Panormus,"'  now  „,,  ^"'^^J^irtton  oc 
called  Monte  Pellegrino,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea,  with  ^ut^^^^imu 
precipitous  cliffs  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  surface  of  consid- 
erable extent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent 
led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safety  ;"* 
and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet  always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated 
plundering  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 
creaking  out  and  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island."'    Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 

""  Valer.  Mayimim,  VIII.  1,  S  4.  Boflolia*8  bones  were  laid  to  have  been  found 

>**  A.  GelliuB,  X.  6.  in  1624,  and  where  a  ohurch  has  since  been 

^  PolybioB,  1.  55.    Cioero,  de.  Natnr.  Beor.  built  in  her  honor. 

II.  8.  ^  Apf>arently  the  smaU  bay  of  HondeUo,  be- 

"■  Polybias,  I.  56.    Hamilosr  seems  to  have  tween  Capo  di  Osllo  and  Monte  PeUegrino. 

suooeeded  Carthalo.    Zonaras,  VIII.  16.  "*  A  fragment  of  Diodorous  speaks  of  Hainii> 

''*  Polybins,  I.  56.    Monte  Pellegrino  is  far-  car  as  mmng  war  in  the  neu^oorhood  of  Gap 

«iOQa  in  modem  tunea  for  the  cave  in  whidhSta.  tana.    Fzagm.  HoesoheL  XUV.  8. 
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ployed  against  him,  but  they  never  could  gain  any  pretence  for  claiming  a  tri- 
umph. During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  Hamilcar  recovered, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  town  of  Eryx,"*  although  the  summit  ai  the 
mountain  above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Koman  anny  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockadmg  Drepanum.  It  appears  thi^^  the 
Romans  still  continued  also  to  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  lilj* 
basum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  effect  on 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  after 
nuiiiidiriiiiifiriMii  ^^^^^7  yc^ra  of  such  destructive  warfare.  If  the  varying  numbers 
Dopwjaudwiofth^eop.  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citixens 
*"  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  fewer  by  one-sixth  part  than  they  had 

been  ten  years  before:  the  census  sank  from  297,797  to  251,222,*"  and  the  de- 
crease amongst  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
find  also  that  the  As  towards  the  end  of  the  war  was  reduced  five-eiffhths  of  its 
original  weight ;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two  ;*'*  and  although  it  is  certsdn  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  aa 
Ases  of.  several  intermediate  weights  are  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so 
far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the  epd  of  it. 
No  rise  m  the  value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a  reduction, 
which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  silver  denarii  coined  a  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
ished out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
in  Sicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  even  the  Sicilian  states,  and 
much  more  the  foreign  merchants,  who  always  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  cop- 
per money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  very 
low  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Kome"^  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on ;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  glut  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
ancient  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by  expor- 
tation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  engaging 
HMwjiaatA^  Tmm.  ID  ^hc  war  With  Carthage,  while  the  senate  sat  hesitating ;  and  the 
^Lr>S*c^^  plunder  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
iifMtiaoofiMda.  j^jgg  jij  ^ijgjj.  decision.  At  a  later  period^  something  was  occasion- 
ally gained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  w^,  but  from,  the  beginnmg  of  the  siege 
of  OybiBum  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  Hamilcar  was  as  un- 

Srofitable  to  the  Roman  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhile 
le  taxation  must  have  -been  very  heavy ;  for  the  building  of  such  large  fleets, 
though  pot  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
and  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  inen,  including  soldiers  and  seamen  to- 
gether, such  as  were  often  sent  out  m  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly 

■"  PoIjbiu8,I.58.    Biodonts,  Fragm.   Hoe-  understand  the  As  before  its  depreoiationj  or 

■chel.  XaIV.  2.          rather  that  the  reckoning  was  made  acoor^ng 

>"  Livy,  Epitom.  XVm.  XIZ.  to  the  old  (standard  and  not  the  later  and  re- 

"  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  X^i^XIII.  1 44.  duced  one.  It  ia  very  strange,  however,  that  m 

"  Pliny,  Hifct.  Natnr.  XVIII.  $  17,  quoting  the  very  winter  after  thia  Season  of  plen^,  the 

from  Varro,  says  that  at  the  time  of  L.  MeteUus'  Romans  should  have  been  in  snch  great  distrssa 

triumph,  tiie  modius  or  peck  of  com  sold  foi:  for  com  at  Lilybfeum.  .  See  p.  441,    The  lew 

a  single  As,  and  that  the  oongius  of  wine,  and    prices  at  the  tune  of  IfetftUus*  triumph 


twelve  pounds  of  mcitt.  were  sold  also  at  the  not  probably  market  prices,  but  merely  the 
Mme  pnoe.  Some  accident  must  have  occa-  rate  at  which  hemadeoistribationsof  corn  and 
■ioned  these  prioes,  unless  Indeed  we  are  ta    wine  to  the  people  ih  hohor  of  his  fucoeai. 
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dnwifid  the  treafiixy.  To  all  this  was  to  be  added,  since  the  diaaaten  of  th0 
Roman  fleets,  the  rarage  of  the  coast  6f  Italy  by  the  enemy ;  for  Hamikar,  from 
his  stronghold  near  Panormus,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  war, 
aiid  wasted  not  only  the  Bmttian  and  Lucanian  coasts,  but  the  shores  of  the  golf 
of  Salemum,  and  even  of  the  bay  oi  Naples  as  far  as  CumaJ*^  On  the  other  huid, 
private  citisens.  were  allowed  to  fit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
account,"*  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsium  and  Fre- 
gense  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  Brundisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  founded  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Carthi^nian  fleet,  than  for  the  relief 
of  the  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Fliny'^  informs  us  that  L..Me- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appointed  one  of  fifteen  commissioners  for 
granting  out  lands ;  a  larger  number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purppse.  It  would  be  important  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assupation  of  lands  made  after  the  fourth  Samnite 
war,  for  that  was  twenty  years  before  Metellus  obtamed  his  first  consulship;  nor 
could  it  have  been  much  later  than  the  period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  be^inmng  of  the  last  year''*  of  me  war  he  was  already  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  and  in  tne  year  followmg  he  lost  his  sight  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  an  assignment  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  took 
place  about  the  close  of  the  \f;«c,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  service  in  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  fleets  since  the  Romans  had 
laid  aside  tiieirs,  purposely  to  avoid  so  ffreat  an  expense.  Hamil-  e«mi  of  tht  wac « 
car's  army  could  not  have  been  very  laive,  and  the  agriculture  ^^' 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  war.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
which  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  nation  of  continuing  it ;  nor  were  ordinary  minds 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently  the  result  of  his 
system  of  creating  an  effective  army.  Besides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure ;  and  at  this  very 
time  hostilities***  were  gomg  on  against  some  of  the  African  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  necessarily  an  expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  government. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  Lily- 
beeum  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  wjbich  a  single  unfortunate 
ev%nt  might  sever. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war,  roused 
itself  for  one  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  a.  u.  c.  h>.  a.  a 
treasury,  that  a  fleet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan ;  that  2S;  ?*.^r!S!!£ 
is  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  ***^*^'^ 
means,  advanced  money  to  build  a  quinquereme,  which  was  to  be  repsdd  to  them 
in  better  ^es."*  In  this  way  two  hundred  ships  were  constructed ;  and  the 
Romans  had  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  before  off  Idlybaeum.  The  c<»suls  of 
the  year  were  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus^  Lutathis  was 
the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  his  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  that  Q.  Catulus  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  the  triumph 
of  his  own.  party.  Postumius  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  the^  Clau- 
dii  in  overbearing  pride;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  his 

«•  PAlybins^.  6^  ^  IHodorus,  Fngm.  de  Yiztnt.  e(  ViliiSi 

»  Zonarafl,TIII.  16.  XXIV.    Polybius,  LYS. 

■•  Vn.  1 189.  »  PolybiuB,  I.  69. 
«■  Vslfinuitf  llaiimas,  L 1,  fSL 
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foHowtng  the  example  of  P.  Claudius  at  Drepanum,  that  the  pontifez  mazimus,*'* 
Metellus,  forbade  him  to  take  any  foreign  command,  because,  as  he  was  flamen 
of  Uars,  his  religious  duties  reqmred  his  constant  presence  at  Rome.  The  fleet 
therefore  was  intrusted  to  0.  Lutatius. 

The  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  naturally  great  On  such 
ABxifty  teito  ■noDiM.  o^casious  omftus  and  prophecies  Were  never  wanting ;  and  the  con- 
""**'  Bul  himself  longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste.***  But  the 
senate  forbade  him,  resolvmg  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  bj  the  gods  of  Rome. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  an  unusual  season ;  for  if  Eutropius'  date  of  the  battle  be 
c  iMmimCMimt.  ^oiTect,  the  ships  Inust  have  left  the  Eber  as  early  as  the  month 
rivMwHh  tiM  aMiti  of  February.     Lutatius,  accordinsrly,  found  that  the  Carthaginian 

•**'^  ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Carthage*"  for  the  winter,  so  that  he 

occupied  the  harbor  of  Drepanum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  prsetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
•  is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force  obliged 
Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Eryz,  and  made  it  certain  that  Drepanum  must  uJH, 
unless  reliered  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage. 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea,*"  was  indefatigable  in  exerci^ng  his 
ACkrUuwuu  flMtia  ^^^^^^'^  ^*^  ^°  rowiug  and  in  manoeuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 
•j£SS|£SA«4»to  fully  to  their  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  might  be  in 
'"'^  the  best  possible  condition.     The  Carthaginians,  on  their  p«rt, 

equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and  appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  officer 
who  had  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  agunst  the  Africans.  But  they 
had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
alike,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum. 

Hanno  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera,*"  which  lies  some  miles  out  to 
Gkbiia*  b  Moiou  to  s^  off  the  western  point  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
iDteMpttiMiB.  unperceived  to  the  coast  of  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 

take  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  on  board  from  Eryx ;  which  being  effected,  he 
would  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Romans.  This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  commimicate  with  Hamilcar.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  little  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed  ;  *but  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  ready  to  take  the  command, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March ;"'  the  Roman  fleet  havin?  taken  o2 
Batu*  of  Mnm  or  of  ^^^*"^  pickcd  soldlcrs  from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preced- 
tha^taiuG^^viA.  ing  ovcmng  to  the  island  of  ^gusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  and. 
*^  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  had  there  spent  the  night.    When  day 

broke,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land ;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepanum.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  heavy  sea  and  the  adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  liattle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
passage.  Then  the  Cartha^nians  lowered  their  masts  and  mils,  and  prepared 
of  necessity  to  fight.  But  their  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided,  fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  happfly  for 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  they  again  hoisted  then*  sails,  and  escaped  to  Hiera. 

■•  Valerius  Maxim.  1. 1 .  §  4.  ■•  Polybiua.  I.  60.  Zonans,  Vm.  17.  Vitot 

"*  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  11.  41.  Kaxim.  U.  8,  }  S. 

«"  Polybius,  I.  69.  »>  EiitTOpuia,  II.  PolyWna,  I.  60. 

"•  PolybiuB,  L  6»,  60. 
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To  contbue  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Hamilcar 
to  negotiate  for  peace.'**  Lutatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  ^^  omomhWm.  ■» 
point  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures ;  but  he  required  {*  jj^  Tw»i"3 
that  Hamilcar*s  army  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  Ro- 
man 'deserters  who  liad  fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation:  "  Never,'* 
be  rephed,  **  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  coimtry  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them  ;*'  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  he  would  defend  Eryz  to  the  last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Regulus,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
withdrew  his  demtod.  It  was  then  agreed,  ''that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  that  they  should 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  m  twenty 
years  2200  Euboic  talents."  These  were  the  prelunmaries,  which  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government ;  the  senate  and  people  would  not, 
however,  ratify  them.,  but  sent  over  ten  commisdoners  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.***  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  the  money  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced  to  ten ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  Carthaginians  should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  This  clause  was  intended  apparently  to  prevent  their  forming 
any  establishments  on  the  liparsan  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  present  in 
their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  reoccupy,  as  some 
of  them  were  unmhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  would  not  break  off  the  negotiation  on  such  points  as  these.  His 
views  were  now  turned  to  Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  which  RMdi«r«TMHiwti. 
might  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicfly.  And  he  wished  '^' 
to  see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled 
to  repair  and  consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded : 
Hamilcar  evacuated  £ryx,'**  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  LUybseum  for  Car* 
thage.  '  But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fol* 
lowed,  and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  two  livsl 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  m  which,  although  the  contest  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's  ^^^^^^^^ 
length,  and  if  we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.     But  the  next  struggle  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.    In  this  new  contest,  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  de 
termined  that  in  the  mortal  assault  Cartl^e  should  anticipate  her  rival ;  and 
.  Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.    The  state  of*  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  severid  Italian  nations  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions^ 
whether  of  attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  therefore,  the  fit  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  the  third  period  of  ths 
Roman  commonwealth ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before  Rome, 

" ^whom  mighty  kingdoms  cnrtsied  to, 

Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway^ 
Did  Bbamefhl  exeoution  on  herselt** 

"*  Polybins,  1. 62.  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican.       "•  Polybiua,  I.  68. 
XZIV.4.    ComeL  Nepos  in  HaadToar,  1.  *•  Folybioa,  L  66. 
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Tbs  fint  and  second  Punic  wan  were  separated  by  an  intetral  of  two-and- 
^  twenty  years;  and  the  first  runic  war,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
i  omi  lasted  for  a  period  of  exactly  the  same  duration.  The  end  oi 
the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  the  final  submissicHi  of  the  Samnitea, 
Lucamana,  and  Bruttians,  took  place^  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  'Carthage;  and  the  treaty  which  permanently  settled  the  relations 
of  Borne  with  the  Etrurians  was 'concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.'  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,  invaded  Etruria,  few  living  Etru- 
rians had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their  clnldhood  or  earliest 
youth ;  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  bom  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victoiy  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  fifty-five  years  had  passed  since 
the  Samnites,  abandoned  by  P3rrrhus,  and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus.  So  in  Samnium, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  grown  up  in  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must  have  shared  with  the  Romans  in  the  memorable  vicissitudes 
of  the  first  Puoic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it;  in  the  five  years  of  mcessant  fighting  with  Hanni- 
bal's father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panormus ;  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Lily  beam ; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metellus,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at 
the  ungates.  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  constrained  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry ;  and  the  Samnites  j<»ned  Han- 
nilml,  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marios, 
a^^ainst  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  fuistocnioy.  But  that  their 
rising  was  not  universal,'  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution ;  that 
Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,*  offered  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general ;  that  the  fidelity  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  Vestiniaos, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ;  that  the  "  Lattn 
name"  remained  true  to  a  man ;  and  that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua; — all  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  ti^e  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  aa  it  can  be  traced,  we  most 
now  proceed  to  examine  in  its  complicated  details.  Not  that  we  should  by  anj 
means  regard  this  system  of  government  as  a  constitution  founded  upon  jusUoe, 

*   '  In  482  A.  v.  a  See  ohap.  XXZVHL  p.  410.  g[mshed  hlmBelf  on  the  Soman  i^de^n  in  ao- 

*  In  474  A.  V.  0.  See  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  401.  Uon  fought  by  M.  Minndns  againfit  Hannibftlf 

*  The  Pentrian  Samnitea,  that  ia  to  say.  the  in  the  year  preoecUng  the  battle  of  Cuiiis. 
Samnitea  on  the  north  of  the  Mateae,  in  wnoee  Livy,  XjQI.  24. 

territory  jfiBemia  had  formerly  been,  and  who  *  Such  aa  the  aOeffed  disaflbction  of  the  peo- 

Btill  held  Bovianam.  did  not  revolt  firom  Bome  pie  of  Airetiam  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  see* 

at  all.    See  Liv/,  XXII.  61.    A  wealthy  Sam-  ond  Punio  war,  which  however  diaplayed  tttitf 

Bite  of  Bovianum,  Nuuerina  Bedmiua,  diatin-  in  no  overt  acta.    livy,  XXVII.  21,  sL 
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and  granting  to  all  whom  it  embraced  within  its  ran^  the  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Roman  dominion,  without  adopting  the 
extreme  measures  of  tyranny ;  that  its  policy  was  admirable,  its  iniquity  and  op« 
pression  not  intolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  to 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  extravagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  deatlu  The  dominion 
of  the  Romans  over  the  peoplei  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  ana  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwiuistandimr  its  constant  absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  condition  quite  as  likely,  u  overthrown,  to  be  changed  for  the  worse  as  for 
the  better. 

"  The  Lacedsmonians,"  says  Thucydides,'  "  maintained  their  supremacy  over 
their  allies,  by  taking  care  that  an  ougarchy  such  as  suited  their 
own  interests  should  be  everywhere  uieir  allies'  form  of  govern- 
ment." This  alfo  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans 
secured  their  dominion  in  Italy.  They  universally  supported*  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  city  willing  instruments 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  prove,  if  the  point  were 
otherwise  d6ubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  itself,  even  since  the  passing  of 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  mi^ch  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  on  them  some  positive  ^^ 

advantages.     Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less       ^ 
definite  of  rising  to  a  higher  political  condition  hereafter.    These  three  points  wQl 
give  us  the  fair  side  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considered 
in  order. 

I.  According  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between 
Rome  and  her  Italian  subjects  was  nominally  that  of  alliance ;  and  amiwm 
the  very  term  alliance  implies  something  of  distinctness ;  for  the  ""^^ 
members  of  the  same  commonwealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is 
understood  at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
nal government ;  and  their,  ancien?  laws  of  mheritance,  and  marriage,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  law,  were  still  preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  states,  or  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  nation ;  for  every  thing  like  a  national 
council  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.  Arretium,  Perusia,  and  YolaterraSt 
might  each  legislate  for  themselves ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  con- 
gress of  the  Lucumones,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 
V  oltumna.     Nay,  in  some  recorded  instances,'  and  probably  in  many  others  not 

*  1. 19,  76, 144.  lating  to  marriage,  tiU  thej  obtained  the  foil 

*  In  the  Beoond  Panio  war,  lAry  saya,  "  anus  Boman  finnchise  after  the  great  Italian  war  in 
Telat  morbos  invaaerat  omnea  Italisa  dvitatea,  the  middle  of  the  seveDth  century.  A.  Gellioa, 
nt  plebes  ab  optimatiboa  diaentirent;  aenatia  IV.  4.  And  their  kw  of  interest,  being  differ- 
Bomania  ikveret,  pleba  ad  Posnoa  rem  traheret.**  ent  from  that  of  Borne,  enabled  Boman  cnditi- 
XXIV.  2.  So  it  waa  at  Nola;  Livy,  XXIII.  ora  to  evade  their  own  law.  by  nominally  tran»- 
15.  Bnt  we  have  the  aame  thing  already  ezbt-  ferring  their  debta  to  a  Latm,  who,  aooording  to 
tog  in  the  Samnite  wara :  where  aome  of  the  hia  law,  might  exact  a  greater  rate  of  intereat 
Ausonian  aristocracy  betray  their  dtiea  to  the  tiian  waa  permitted  At  Bome.  Livy,  XXXV.  7. 
Bomans,  and  the  l^acanian  aristocracy  is  at-  '  As  in  the  case  of  the  Latins  after  the  great 
tached  to  the  Boman  alliance,  while  the  ponn-  Latin  war,  Livy,  VIII.  14 ;  of  the  Hemicana, 
lar  party  &vor  the  Samnitoa.  Bee  page  260  after  their  reyolt.  in  the  second  Samnite  war, 
of  this  hiatory.  livr,  IX.  48 :  and  of  the  Macedoniana^  after.  (Iml 

*  Xhe  Latins  retained  acme  peculiar  laws  re-  battle  of  Fydna,  livy,  XLV.  29. 
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neorded»  ihe  setnanl  sftstas  or  districtt  of  I3ie  umm  nfttion  ir«i«  so  itokled  from 
each  other,  that  the  citiwDS  of  one  oould  nei^er  intermany  with,  nor  inherit^ 
nor  purehfkBe  land,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  poasesaion 
of  their  municipal  independence ;  hut  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  was 
totally  destroyed.  . 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Roman  dominion  did  noi  take  awi^  from 
piuiiflucDiifbmiiijit  '^  Subjects,  there  were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 

and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  these  was  the  eztmction  of  internal  war.  From  the  Rubicon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering 
border  warfare,  no  more  wasting  of  lands,  driving  i^way  of  cattle,  burning  <tf 
houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had 
survived  the  Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  secure  from  destruction ;  their 
cods  would  be  still  woishipped  in  their  old  temples ;  their  houses  were  no  longer 
Sable  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorius  enemy ;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  name 
and  memory  eztineuished.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
inconveniences  of  tneir  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  (^  ban* 
ishing  war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blesong  was  con- 
ferred on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  even  mor^  valu- 
able, as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fr^ 
quent  than  now,  and  pr^uced  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  misery. 

Affiun,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the  worst  miseries  of  war,  were 
enabted  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap^  largely  its  advanti^es. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  aUies  and  the  Roman  legions  shared  equally ; 
and  after  the  fourth  Samnite  war  the  Campamans  received  as  their  share  of 
the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast*  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land ;  a  privi» 
lege  which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  throughout 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hopii^  to  ob- 
tarn  it. 

III.  With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dommion  also  held  out  hopes  to  its 
HbDMk*u««ib  It    ®^^j®^**  ^^  rising  sooner  or  later  to  a  higher  political  condition. 

'  The  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied  state  should 
first  receive  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  nsthi  of  voting ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citiaens  gradually  gained  the  full  francluse,  and  were 
either  formed  into  one  or  more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  was  generally  an 
unwelcome  one ;  because  it  involved,  under  <Hxiinary  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  system  of  law. 
But  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Garapanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Capua  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipiAlly  independent :  it  had  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands:**  yet  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  the  Campanian  aristocracy,  at  any  rate,  were  Roman  citiaens  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  right  of  suffira^."  Other  allied  states  might  expect  the  same  re- 
ward of  their  continued  fidehty ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  the  full 
franchise  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  would,  in  aU 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had  the  Campanians  devoted 

*  This  ftppesn  from  the  sttttement,  that  the  nltes,  we  may  oondhxde  that  the  Onnpaalns 

Boraan  ooioniee  of  Salernum  and  Bnnntam,  obtained  it  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  anar  the 

fomided  alter  the  second  Punic  war,  were  set-  third  or  fourth  Samnite  war. 

tied  on  laud  which  had  belonged  to  Capua.  >  Urj,  XXIII.  8,  foil.  XXVIIT.  4S. 

Lhy,  XXXIV.  46.    As  the  coast  of  the  Guff  of  "  livy,  VIU.  U.  See  Hlebohr,  Vol.  XL  noH 

•Balemum  had  originally  belonged  tA  the  Sam-  1S9, 
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their  yrhtAe  slrengtli  to  th6  support  of  Rome  after  tiie  battle  of  Caanie,  matead 
of  opecuD^  their  gates  to  HamubaL 

Living  in  such  a  state,  with  so  mach  not  taken  from  them,  wHh  so  much  giren 
to  them,  and  witii  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  so  much  more ;  j^,,^^^,,,^ 
and  bein^  farther  bound  to  their  soverei^s  by  geographicid  posi*  **  "■** 
tioD  in .  all  cases,  and  in  most  by  somethmg  ai  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race 
and  language,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  to  aoquiesce  in  their  ac- 
tual condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also  much  to  bear ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  E^tius,  or  Stimius  Statifius, 
or  of  the  Calavii  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  that  people,  against  whom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivahy.  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
ber  colomes,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorred  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  ^k^- 
liah  ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England* 
that  the  line  runnmg  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Rome :  it  was  the  boundary  between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre^ 
cmet  the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {legitime  ju^ 
dida) ;  and  their  power  was  oontrolled  by  the  sacred  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But  without  this  limit  all  was  absolute  dominion,  impetiuin :  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  were  held  to 
proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman 
citisens  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny  ;  they  had  only  the  resource 
of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Rome.  But  the  allies  had 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome :  any  thin^  mi^ht  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and 
the  least  opposition  was  held  to  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  ot  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  publb  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  his  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder ;  yet  acts  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  than  any  mere  spo- 
liations of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginnmg  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  over  Italy,  and  arose  partly  out  of  the  very  position  of  the  Roman 
officers  with  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Rome,  in  their  relations 
to  Rome  generally,  without  noticing  any  differences  in  their  condi-  i>it«nii«M  b  ti^  e^. 
tior  which  distmguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  *»»•»•'*••»*«• 
deed,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome»  which  is  all  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  these  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  greatly  as  they 
must  have  affected  the  internal  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded 
outward  movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  which  all  were  alike  obliged  to  obey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the 
Illations  of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 
ditions. Camerinum,  in  Umbria,  and  Heraclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed  aa 
having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal  terms ;"  and  Etruria,  making 
peace  at  the  very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon  Rome, 
must  surely  have  secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  by 
ilie  exhausted  Samnites  and  Lueanians,  when  in  utter  helplessness  they  submitted 
to  their  triumphant  enemy.     But  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  were, 

Tf  if  we  did,  would  the  knowledge  be  of  much  importance,  without  much  fuller 


*  livy,  XXVm.  49.  •  Ouneittfi  tpnm  asqao  fisdere  cum  Bonuuiis  essant.    On  B,endu^tm 
GUsero  pr»  Areh.  a  4. 
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iafoniiaiaon  on  the  otber  pouts  than  we  ean  now  ever  recover.  One  great  d»> 
tinction,  however,  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general  history, — ^that  which 
separated  aU  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  the  Latin  name. 

When^Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  CannsB,  and  told 
the  council  how,  not  only  the  Bruttiaus  and  Apulians,  but  even  some  of  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Sainnites,  and  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  had  in  conse- 
quence of  it  joined  the  Carthaginians,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanoi* 
bal  is  represented  as  askinff,  whether  a  single  people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re- 
voltedy  or  a  single  citisen  of  the  thirty-five  trib^  deserted  to  the  enemy  V*  Un- 
iiuthfulness  to  Rome  was  thought  to  be  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citisens 
than  in  her  Latin  allies :  Sammum  and  Capua  miffht  revolt ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  the  ties  which  bound 
the  two  nations  together  so  indissolubly  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  explain  what  was  meant  in  the 
iw  utiBMiM  ^^  century  of  Rome  by  the  "  Latin  name."  Now,  if  we  remem- 
"'^'  ber  that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  were  long  since 
become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Tibur  and  Praeneste  could  any  longer 
be  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Latin  name  could 
still  be  spoken  of  as  so  powerful,  or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty-five  thou- 
sand Latins,  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  great 
Gaulish  war.^^ 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  beyond  its  old  geqgraph* 
ito  •MUM.  ^^  limits,  and  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flourishing  citiea 

scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  were  not  the  Tiburtmes  merely  and  the  Prsenestines,**  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  edffe  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of  Freffellae  and  Interamna  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Lins,  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hills,  of  Cales, 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of  the  Campanian  plain,  of  Alba  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  JSsemia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium,  of  Namia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of  Luceria  and  Yenusia  in  or  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  of  Hadria  and  Firmum  in  Picenum,  and  finally  of  Brun- 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminum  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpme  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  plain  of  northern  Italy.** 
All  these  states,  with  others  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  old  Latium :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  by  extraction  Romans ; 
they  were  colonies  founded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
aens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  in  their  political  relations 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins ;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tlers, in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  eolonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  thdr  birthright. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies, 
ruiiimiinin^itinin  &11  enjoved  their  own  laws  and  municipal  government,  like  the 
*^  other  allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 

ereign dominion  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regard^  as  foreigners, 
that  they  could  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens ;  nor  had  they 
generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans.  But  they  had  two  peculiar 
privileges :  one,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own  city,  to  per- 
petuate his  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  fran- 
•hise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  distinguished 
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oiSee  in  a  Latin  state,  might  become  at  once  a  Roman  citiaen.  So  that  in  this 
manner  all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  had  a  definite  prospect  assured 
to  them  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the 
consuls,  in  their  remonstrance  with  them,  are  represented  as  ap- 
pealing, not  to  their  peculiar  political  priviWes,  but  to  their  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  towards  their  mother- country.  "  They  were  originally  Romans,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to 
do  their  country  service ;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome."*'  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Romans  thought  that  the  alle- 
giance of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
their  connection  with  Rome  ^ve  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  duty.  When 
they  called  on  the  Campanians  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Canns, 
they  appealed  to  their  ^titude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges : 
*'  We  gave  you,*'  they  said,  "  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  g^at 

Stiportion  of  your  people  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own  franchise."'* 
ow  different  is  this  language  from  the  simple  admonition  of  the  Latin  colonies* 
"  that  they  were  the  children  of  Rome,  and  should  render  to  thdr  parent  a  child's 
obedience !" 

Yet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  Latin  colonies  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their  ooMutiMaf  tk«  Laih 
political  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  •*■** 
Beneventum  and  iEsemia,  of  Luceria  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhisbii* 
ants  of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
eveiy  work  of  man  around  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to 
the  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  cities  already  built 
and  inhabited,  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  lands  which  man's  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
city  and  its  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  they  remained  true  to 
their  duties  as  Roman  colonies,  the  power  of  Rome  would  maintam  then:  domin- 
ion :  but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danffer  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  utter  would 
soon  be,  by  their  countrymen  in  the  neighboring  cities ;  and  Beneventum  and 
jfisemia  would  then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  their  old  condition 
of  independent  states  of  Samnium. 

tt  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  Romans  refused  to  their  own  colcmies  the 
private  rights,  at  any  rate,  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  as  in  some  mstances  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  were  founded,  why  was  not  this  made  the  general  rule,  and 
why  were  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 
writer  has  answered  this  question  directiy ;  and  the  uncertain  history  of  the  early 
tinoes  of  Rome  embarrasses  our  conjectures.  But  it  is  probable  that  colonies 
founded  during  the  equal  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium,  such  as  Norba  and 
Ardea,  were  properly  Latin  cities,  to  which  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with 
the  Romans ;  so  that  they  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  Rome.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  colomes  planted  on  the  Etrurian 
frontier,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  Latin  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  atiU 
received  the  Latin  franchise,  and  not  the  Roman ;  and  why  Cales,  and  the  other 
colonies  founded  after  the  great  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  the  Roman,  but 
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Hi  tbe  lAtb  name.  We  may  tuppoM,  perlu^  tiiAt  in  all  these  setUamflnls  iIk 
population  of  the  colony  was  mixed  from  the  b^g;iQui^— -oolonisto  from  Latk 
cities,  some  of  which  were  always  friendly  to  Rome,  bemg  amongst  the  ongtnal 
settlers ;  and  after  the  Latin  war,  we  may  conceive  that  jthere  were  manry  I^iina. 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  precaution,  the  Romans  may  have  been  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  understand  also,  tfast 
as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  aeu- 
teas,  but  also  from  the  freedmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get  them  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which  could  only  be  done  by  their  oonsentnig  to 
join  a  Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  land 
And  generally,  as  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentially  «  single 
city.  It  was  natural  that  men  leaving  that  city,  and  settling  m  another  at  a  &- 
taoce,  should,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  tlieir  old 
country.  Li  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  off  altogether :  b«t, 
as  this  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  Rome  founded  ben»  it 
was  not  entirely  severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  soTenagi^ 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parent. 

Besides  the  allies  and  (he  Latin  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Roman 
WMttH  of  Room  m   ^^^j®^*®'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  RoHMins  iu  their  private  rights,  bat  not 
IgtaftiM^w  ftj!!  in  ihevr  political,  who  possessed  the  rights  of  intermarriage,  and 
a»j«wMkak'^  of  inheritance,  or  purchase  ci  land  by  mancipatbn»  conatf^uim  and 
commerdum,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  were  ineligibfe 
to  all  public  offices  of  authority.     This  condition,  although  it  was  often  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itsdf  considered 
lar  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfdture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and  a  complete  adc^ 
tion  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.    It  was  a  natural  consequenee  of  tins 
state,  that  it  did  away  all  municipal  gov^nment    A  people  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  magbtrates  of  its  own ;  such  public  officers  as  it  siill 
retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office :  they  were  to  superintend  the  aaen&ea, 
preside  at  festivals,  and  direct  other  matters  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial.     The 
administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  S  a  pr»fect  sent  from  Rome; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  preefectures.    Theee  pr»fectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  all  over  Italy;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls ;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  odo- 
mes  themselves  the  country  district  was  called  a  prefecture,  although  in  these 
eases  the  prasfect  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  cokmy.    It  k 
possible  that  this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzding,  the  applicatioo 
of  the  terms  prsBfectura  and  munici{Hum  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in 
cases  where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  existence  ai  a  momcipsl 
government,  as  at  Cumee,  Fundi,  and  Formifis."    In  these  instances  the  towns 
were  munioipia,  and  had  their  own  magistantes ;  but  the  coui^ry  around  tham 
may  have  been  a  prsofecture ;  and  the  prsefeot  was  not  appointed,  as  in  tiie 
colomes,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capita]^  but  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  different  kinds  of  government,  within  the  sa^ie  geomphi- 
TnTinjiiiiiL.,nfU-i  ^  h^iits,  may  lead  us  to  consider  another  point  of  some  import- 
'  ance :  the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land  which  the  Roman  con- 
quest  had  introduced  into  every  part  of  Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
for  instance  in  Etruria,  Umbria»  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  there  were  great  differ- 
ences of  political  condition,  so  also  was  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ten- 
ures of  propertv.  There  might  be  found  everywhwe  three  sorts  d  land, — lst» 
Land  hdd  by  the  old  inhabitants,  whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feited at  the  period  of  their  conquest,  fomudly  restored  to  them  by  the  Bomso 
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gOTemment ;  2dl7,  Land  beld  by  a  Roman  or  Latin  colonj,  by  grant  from  the 
Koman  people ;  and  Sdly,  Land  still  held  by  the  Roman  people  as  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  formed  by  the  government,  or  was  in  the  occupation  of  individuals* 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  Domesday* 
book  of  Italy  remaining*  which  would  enable  us  to  deteirmine  the  relative  propor- 
tioii  oi  these  three  IdndB  of  land ;  but  the  amount  of  the  third  kind,  or  domiun 
land,  was  absolutely  enormous ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full  right 
oi  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  alt  land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individ- 
uals ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday-book  records 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when  granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  mtents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  England,  and  in  other  oountries  of  modem  Europe,  the  domain  lands 
Jiave  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive ;  but  as  at  Rome  nothing  could 
alienate  them  ezeept  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
tine  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent  went  on  increasang 
rather  than  dhninisluBg ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
land  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
of  which  would  have  come  witlun  the  disposal  of  a  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enoimous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 
will  require  our  notice  hereaifter.  But  fi?om  the  beginning  they  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
must  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  ^^'^  om  aiai*  «i 
spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in 
its  QiUee ;  and  domain  land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns,  there- 
Ibfc^  which  had  been  taken  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants massatared  or  sold  for  slaves,  beoon^iBg  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conquercMr,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Then*  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  tbe  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  eceupant 
of  their,  territory,  allow^  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  ike 
slaves  whom  he  employed  incmtivating  the  remainder,  rather  in  fann  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
and  scattered  slave  pmulation  succeeded  in  ihe  place  of  those  numerous  free 
Cities,  which,  small  as  wey  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  olnect  of  civil  so- 
ciety, m  brining  out  at  once  the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  br 
the  frequent  mterposition  of , these  large  and  blank  districts,  the  free  towns  which 
were  left  became  more  isolated,  and  their  resources  diminished,  because  they  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  lihe  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  become  Latin  colonies^  and  were  lost  to  their  old  nation :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it  was  like  the  insurreotion  of  a  peas- 
antry, where  all  the  fortresses  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beneventum  and 
.^Bserina,  the  prindpal  cities  remaining  in  Samnium,  were  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
other  wiMrds  Roman  ffarrisons ;  the  fiamnite  towns  w»e  all  inconsiderable ;  and 
as  soon  as  Hannibal^  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army  wlueh 
invaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  state  of  Italy,  to  which  tbe 
above  sketch  contains  no  answer.  Msoy,  indeed,  I  could  not  answer  satisfao- 
torily ;  and  the  discussion  of  doubtful  pohxts  of  law  or  antiijuities,  where  Hie 
greatest  men  have  be^  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 
to  encumber  hbtory,  rather  than  illustrate  it.  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 
jiotibe  at  present,  because  their  bearing  on  tihe  general  course  of  the  story  is  not 
^et  mamfest  I  have  wished,  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  conditkm  of  ancient  Italy 
m  the  abstract*  but  to  connect  my  notices  of  it  with  -Uie  history  of  the  period* 
that  this  chapter  may  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hannibal's 
l^reat  invasion ;  whflst  it  may  render  the  narrative  of  that  invasbn  more  intdll- 
gible,  and  may  enable  me  to  pursue  it  with  fewer  interruptions. 

Meantime  we  must  follow  the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  through 
the  two-and-twenty  years  which  still  separate  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Hannibal. 


CHAPTER  ILH. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  PTTNIO  WAR-ILLYRlAir 
WAR-GREAT  GAULISH  INVASION— MUSTER  OP  THE  FORCES  OF  ALL  ITALY- 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAUI^— ROMAN  INVASIONS  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL— M.  MAR- 
CELLUS  AND  C.  FLAMINIUS.    A.  U.  C.  618  TO  6W.    A.  C.  241  TO  81». 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  first  Panic  war  some  eminent  Romans  were  in  their 
AiiteaB(it«iMH«ftUi  ^^1  manhood,  whose  names  are  enduringlj  associated  with  the 
v*^  events  of  the  second.     Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  the  great  dictator, 

**  who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state,^'  was  consul  eight  years  after  the 
>  eonclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  conqueror  and 
butcher  of  Capua,  obtained  his  first  consulship  four  years  earlier,  m  the  year  511; 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  thirty 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  already  won  honors  by  his  per- 
k>nal  prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the  office  of  curule  aedile.  Ilie 
earliest  Roman  historians,  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  must  have 
been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impression  of  things  around  them ; 
NsBvius,  the  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  l^t  war  in  Sicily ; 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  dramatist,  brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  stage 
I  A.C  1  "*  *'^®  ^^^  y®**"  ^^^  *^®  conclusion  of  the  war.  Ilannibal  him- 
self, whose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  bom ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  innocent  chfld, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
•tetoora«Mafurth«  years  ago,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
^^'  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  abatement  of 

embarrassment.  A  great  stimulant  was  withdrawn ;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
mained to  be  borne ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  batUes  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  they  were  fought,  than  the 
effects  even  of  an  exhausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  by  nations  not 
yet  fallen  into  decline;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  contracted  had  been 
incurred  for  the  building  of  her  last  fleet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  immediately 
by  the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  and  to  the  dominions  which  the  Romans  had  possessed  before  the  war, 
was  now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicily.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  sue- 
oessor  of  the  constt  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Agates,  passed  the 
whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman^  part  of  the  island.^  Sicily  was  the 
earliest  Roman  province ;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of 
provincial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended  over  so  laige  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  for  their  power  was  no  less  uncon- 
trolled in  Italy  itself,  everywhere  l^yond  the  immediate  precinct  of  Rome,  than 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  Bke  the  allies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  aided  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute ;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  soverei^ 
with  their  money,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  m 
Roman  law  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces ;  that  the  former 
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mi^t  be  held  by  indiridiials  as  their  freehold,  and  was  liable  to  no  payments  of 
tithe  or  land  tax  ;  while  the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ra- 
man people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited  lands  restored 
to  it,'  ^is  means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjected  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  conqueror;  and  therefore  they  were  still  burdened  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  ae  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  their  possessors  in 
full  property. 

No  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Rome,  the  famous  Publicani,  began  to  IJock  over  to  the  g^„„^^„^fl, 
island  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  edtetiMbramoTS 
came  in. from  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then  were  opened  '*^'^ 
all  those  sources  of  ac(}uiring  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
or  influential  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  weie 
hindered  from  buying  land  in  each  other's  territories ;'  but  the  Roman  could  pur- 
chase everywhere;  and  competition  being  thus  restricted,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  at  greater  advantage.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had  sus- 
tained losses  which  dibbled  them  from  paying  what  they  owed  to  the  government 
at  the  appointed  time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  them  money ; 
and  as  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  provinces,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  jcommon  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
buy,  a  provmcial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  against  him :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  tne  provincial  dealers  in  the  same  commodity  would  be  afraid  to  undersell 
Bim.  The  money  thus  gained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
influence  at  Rome ;  and  this  again  made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  Roman  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup* 
port  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  those  ma^btrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  disposid. 

While  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  them  of  becoming  more  wealthy, 
the  end  of  a  long  war  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewarding  the  faith-  Twoi»wtrtb«.»ttM 
fill  services  of  som'  j[  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the  subjects  of  ^^«^^  ^  ^^^ 
the  commonwealth  I  have  already  noticed  the  large  assignation 
of  lands  which  tooK  place  somewhere  about  this  period,  and  for  the. direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  conunissioners  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
the  year  613  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Velinian,^  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Cures  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  new  tribes  raised  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty -five :  and  none  were  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty^  years  had 
elapsied  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine, 
between  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars.  But  before  another  period  of 
sixty  years  could  elapse,  Hannibal's  invasion  had  so  changed  the  state  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  old  practice  was  never  again  repeated :  and 
thus  the  Roman  tribes  remained  fixed  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  rather  from 
accident,  as  I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 

But  Uie  remedy  in  human  affairs  is  seldom  commensurate  with  the  eviL 
Neither  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the  fifteen  commissioners,  nor  ,j^^^^^  ,^,^ 


the  grant  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  a  portion  of  the  Sabine 

people,  could  compensate  to  Italy  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the 

poorest  classes  of  free  citizens  occasioned  by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Punic 

war.     "  The  Romans/'  says  Poly  bins,*  "  lost  in  battle  and  by  shipwreck,  in  the 

course  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than  700  quinqueremes."    They  lost  besides,  at  on« 

■  aoero  in  Verrem,  III.  6.  •  Livy,  Epltom*  XIX, 
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time,  nearly  660  c<»ii  tblpe  in  liie  ^reat  storm  wlueh  wvacked  die  two  fleete  0I 
L.  Juntos,  on  the  south  coast  c^  Sicily,  in  the  year  605.  Now  the  sefiiiien»  «8 
18  well  known,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  poorest  class  of  freemen ;  from 
those  who,  in  many  instances  no  doubt,  lUce  the  corresponding  chias  m^rseoe, 
lived  only  by  their  labor;  who  in  Etruria,  especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  well  known  from  the  law  books  of  the  latter  empire,  a  cl4ss  of  men 
humble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  drained  this  class  more  a&d 
more,  it  had  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyond  all  ianaer  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  agamst  Carthage ;  for  seivera] 
years  afterwards  we  read  of  expeditions  against  the  liguriaQS,  Sardiniaas,  01 
Corsicans  :*  and  every  expedition  brought  off  slaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder. 
**  Sardinians  for  sale"^  became  a  proverb  to  express  any  thing  of  the  least  poesiUe 
value ;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  would  fetdi  only  the  smallest 
« price  in  the  market.'  These  poor  wretches  therefore  would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia :  they  must  be  sold 
at  home ;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  teborers.  Tbos 
began  that  general  use  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  lumdrsd 
years  had  in  some  plaoes  almost  extirpated  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  513,  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  returned  home  from 
War  wMi  A*  Viib-  ^^^  Settlement  of  Sicily :  but  before  'he  went  out  of  oflice  in  the 
^'^  following  spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlios,  weip 

obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  against  an  enemy  scarc^ 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walk, of  Rome.  These  enemies  were  the  Fafis- 
csns,  or  people  of  Falerii  :*  a  name  which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  it  b  said  that  the  $our  new 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  fronr  the  G-auls,  in  the  year  966,  weane 
composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  .of  Falerii.  What  ooidd 
tempt  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Rome  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  maike  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. But  the  Romans  thought  the  example  so  dangerous,  that  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it ;  and  in  six  days  the  Faliscans, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  aims,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land  :  their  city  was  destroyed ;  and  they  were  removed  to  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated  ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Volsinii,  four-and-twenty  years  ear^r.  For  this  conquest  both 
consuls  obtained  a  triumph. 

Widi  the  exception  of  this  six  days'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
muttmpimm  dniaf  treaty  with  Carthage  were  to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  peaoe. 
tiiiMyM«<tf  pMo*.  While  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their  exist- 
enoe  against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their  rebellious  mercenary  sbldiers,  ibe 
Roman  annals  record  nothing  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  intemal  improve- 
ment, new  festivals,  and  new  kinds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  kin^  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  kiw 
of  Syria ;'®  but  it  was  declined  with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  eaa 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by  the  a&diles,  L.  and  M. 
Publicius,  with  the  fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  convicted  of 
pasturing  theur  cattle  illegally  on  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth:  with 
another  portion  of  these  same  fines  was  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  games  of 

*  ZonaiM,  Vm.  18.  "  fitrabo  JT".  p.  2S4. 
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e.  LVII.  attributes  the  oriffin  of  this  aaying  to  Polybias,  L  65.  -  Eutropioa,  II.  SS.     Otoma^ 
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Flom»"  nowlcnr tbe  fini  time  imtitiaed^  and  eelebcftiad  from  heooeforward  < 
y«ar,  beginning  oa  the  ^Bth  of  Apql :  and  io  514, «» I  have  already  mentio 
(he  fint  re^lar  dnuooa  was  exhibited  at  Borne  bj  L.  LivtuB  AndromcuB."  It 
may  h^  noticed  as  a  curious  coinoidenoe,  that  the  next  year,  $16,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q.  Ennius^  who  may  he  eaUed  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  hare  infused  a  spirit  of  unwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  into  the  Roman  councils.  Some  ludisn  ves-  "•,  r^  i-  vm  -i 
sels  carrying  con  to,  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  1^  the  ^^•'^*'^' 
Carthaginians,  and  the  crews  thrown  into  prison."  The  Romans  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  require  then:  liberation,  which  the  Garthagfhiians  granted;  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  the  Roman  government,  that  they  released  w^out 
ransom  all  the  Oerthajpnian  ]Nrisoners  still  left  in  their  hands,  ]>ermitted  suppUes 
of  all  kinds  to  be  earned  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  th^ 
strictly  forbade  aU  traffic  with  the  lebeh ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
thaginians to  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions;  that  is,  to- enlist  as  they  had  been 
wont  in  times  long  past,  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  tiieir  request  was  not  listened  to ;  and  when 
the  people  of  Utica,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  offer  also. 

But  when  Uamilcar's  genius  had  delivered  his  country  from  its  extreme  peril, 
when  the  rebel  mercenanes  were  destroyed,  and  when  Utica  and  B^^imimg  «#  m*  4b. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  ''^ 
to  submit  at  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abroad  of  Hamil- 
car*s  intended  expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  th^r  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  total 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having  reyolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  at  that  time  vainly  for  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island.'^  They  took  refuge  m  Italy,  and  had 
probably  never  ceased  sdiciting  the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  to  Sardinia  to  restore  . 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  recovered  their  dominion  ia  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands ;  and  an  armament  was  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginiam>,  while 
employing  their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  frcaa  receiving  ^^  csw  a-cw. 
aupplies  by  sea»  had  committed  many  outrages  upon  Roman  su^ 
jeots  sailing  to  and  from  Africa ;  that  this  oad  manifested  tiieir  hostile  feeliqg 
towards  Rome ;  and  that  the  armament^  prepared  ostensibly  for  the  recovery  ci 
Sardinia,  was  mtended  U  attack  Italy.  Accordingly,  the  senate  and  people 
passed  a  resolutkm  for  war  with  Carthage.  The  (%rthaffinians,  utteriy  nnaUe 
to  engage  in  a  new  contest^  offered-  any  terms  for  the  si£e  ai  |)eace;  and  the 
Bomans  not  only  obliffed  them  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia*  but  required 
them  to  pay  1200  talents,  in  addition  to  the  sum  st^ulated  hr  the  last  trea^, 
aa  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained  l^  the  Roman  men^hants,  and  a  neii- 
alty  for  their  meditated  aggression."  Hamilcar  advised  compliance  with  these 
demands ;  but  he  hastened,  no  doubt,  with  tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparationB 
for  his  expedition  to  Spain. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  general  pedbrmed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 

tfods  for  the  success  of  his  enternrise.^*    The  omens  were  declared 

laTorable ;  Hamilcar  had.pourea  the  libation  on  the  victim,  which  ^^' 

»Ovid,  FMt.y..sr»-^iM.    VastiUyV.  »b-       >•  Polylnw,  L  S9. 
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was  duly  offered  on  the  altar,  wben  on  a  sndden  be  desired  all  bis  officers,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  tbeii  calied 
his  son  Hannibal.  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
Hamilear  asked  him  kindly,  if  he  would  like  to  go  with  him  to  the  war.  Tlie 
boy  eagerly  caught  at  the  offer,  and  with  a  child's  earnestness  implored  his 
father  to  take  him.  Then  Hamilear  took  him  by  the'  hand,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  altar,  and  bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  father,  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  and  swear  **  that  he  would  never  be  the  friend  of  the  Romans."  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  dcToted 
to  his  country's  gods  as  the  appointed  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies ; 
and  the  thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  ever  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwavering  resolution  of  the  ma- 
turest  manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
KnowA  dkpou*  with  wards  to  Antiochus,  kin^  of  Syria ;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  heard 
^'■'***^  by  no  other  ears  than  his  father's ;  and  when  he  sailed  with  Ha- 

milear to  Spain,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  common 
liffht-hearted  curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  viewed  Hamilcar's  expedition 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  that  he  would  brook  his  country's 
humiliation  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  avenge  it.  More  than  once  they 
renewed  their  complaints  that  the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea^ 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Sardinians,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  from 
Rome.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Carthage  ;  but  the  complaints  still 
continued  ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  passed  a  resolution  for 
A.  u.  c.  111.  A.  c.  ^''^r-  Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Home  by  the  Cartha- 
"*'  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ;*'  and  at 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the  council  of  elders  were  appointed  ambas- 
sadors, if  perhaps  their  rank  and  dignity  might  at  once  move  the  Romans  to  pity, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of  Carthage.  Still  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable ;  till  Hanno,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  as  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Hannibal,  himself  sincerely 
inclined  to  maintain  the  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly. 
"  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  "  then  give  us  back  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  ;  for  we  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship."**  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  again  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  519,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Atilius  Bulbus.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
assure  the  Carthaginians  that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere  and  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed  ;"  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  the  reign  of  King  Numa ;  for  the  last  time  also 
until  they  were  closed  by  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  as  for  several  years  before  and  after  it,  the  Ro- 
A.  u.  a  01.  A.  c.  ™&n  &rms  found  employment  against  barbarian  enemies  in  Sardinia, 
m.  ttfm  iwifc  iji  Corsica,  in  Liguna,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul."  These  wars  served 
to  exercise  the  citizens  in  arms,  to  furnish  the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  his  victories  over  the  Ligurians.** 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  Ionian 

"  Zonans,  VIII.  18.    Orosios,  IV.  12.  Kazimas,  VI.  8,  f  8 ;  EatropioB,  III.  8.  For  tbe 

"  Dion  Casaius.  Fragm.  Ursin.  CL.  war  in  Lif  aria,  Dion  Caaaiaa,  Fragm.  P^rvo. 
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ffulf.    More  than  forty  yean  bad  now  passed  since  the  death  of  Th*  r    -n    -miT 
ryrrhua ;  his  family  in  the  second  generation  had  become  ei*  ^'^"^^ 
tinct ;  and  the  Spiroto  were  goveraing  themselves  without  a  king.     But  their 
power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  only  name  now  dreiuled  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  lUyrians. 

The  Tarious  tribes  of  the  Ulyrian  nation  occupied  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  from  its  most  nortt&em  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their  ^^^^^^ 
extent  inland  can  scarcely  be  determined :  in  the  later  Roman  ge- 
ography, the  name  of  lllvricum  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  the  Danube,"  while  the  early  Greek  writers  distinguished  the  lUp- 
lans  from  the  Peonians  or  Pannonians,  and  appear  to  have  confined  the  Ulynan 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow  where  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatic ;  and  placed  other  nations,  the  Triballians,  Peeouians,  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed,  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  family,  was  not  wholly  foreign  either  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  their  southern  borders,  or  to  the  various  dialects  of  Italy,  from  which-  they 
are  so  little  distant  on  their  western  frontier.  The  Illyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coasts 
and  on  the  western  border  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
great  respect  for  their  courage ;  but,  like  most  barbarians,  they  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  by  plunder  instead  of  labor ;  and  the  innumerable  harbors  alon^  their 
coast  tempted  them  to  plunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  oefore 
this,  they  were  already  formidable  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  ^  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  southward  lay  unprotected ; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plundering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
broueht  them  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complamts  of  the  Ulyrian  pira- 
cies had  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government,  a.  u.  c.  m*.  a.  a 
These  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  last  they  became  more  "*- 
numerous  and  pressing ;  and  they  were  further  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  who,  being  attacked  by  the  Illyrians,  sent  to  un- 
plore  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  lUyria, 

to  learn  the  state  of  Uie  Ulyrian  power,"  and  to  find  out  what  i,^,^, „||„n 

friends  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the  country  »y^j»»to4««h. 
itself,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
king  of  the  Illyrians  dead ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  the  Ulyrian  law  permitted, 
was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Pinnes,  who  was  stUl  a  child.  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Ulyrian  queen  was  besieging  Issa» 
and  was  highly  elated  with  the  recent  success  of  her  fleet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  no 
mood  therefore  to  brook  the  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman  am- 
bassadors ;  and  one  of  the  three  so  oflended  her,  that  she  sent  one  of  her  ships 
after  them  pn  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 
the  third  was  brought  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  into  prison.** 

The  Romans,  without  delay,  declared  war  against  the  Illyrians,  and  both  con- 
suls, Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  were  ^     .^^^ 
sent  across  the  Adriatic  with  a  fleet  and  army  such  as  had  rarely     "         ^^^y^'^ 
been  seen  in  those  parts.    As  usual,  they  found  allies  within  the  country ;  Dome* 

*  ZonaiwH  Vm.  19.    Appian,  JtljT.  L  Fliny,  XXXIV.  11,  BaystliaA  stataes  (triptdama) 

*  Polybins,  n;  8.    Bion,  Fmgm.  Umin.  CLI.    were  raised  by  the  repablic  to  P.  Junias  and 
Zonana,  Vlll.  19.  TitM  Comnoancias,  who  wore  killed  by  Tenta, 

^  PolybloB,  IL  8,  givee  Oalaa  and  Lnoina    queen  of  the  Ulyriana.  **  Hoo  a  repnbUoa  tribal 
Oomnoaaoiiia  aa  the  namea  of  the  ambaaaadon.    aolebat  ii\}nria  cnaia." 
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tnoB,  a  Greek  of  €ka  iabad  of  PkaitM,  who  was  holdkig  Coroyn  for  tbe  Illvrian 
queen,  surrendered  it  at  once  (o  the  Romas  fteet^"  and  guided  Hm  ooosids  m  aD 
tbeir  subsequent  operations.  A  Boaaaa  fleet  of  two  hundred  quiiKfaeremes,  and 
a  r^plar  ooBsular  army  of  22,000  men,  were,  aa  opposed  to  the  pHUtical  baifa 
and  robber  soldiery  of  Queen  Teuta,  like,  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  apd  tribe  a^  tribe,  yielded  to  them,  and  Teuta,  havh^  taken  refuge  in 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stronghold,  was  glad  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conqumnr's  terms.  Tbe  greater  part  <»  her  former  dominion  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Ussus,  the  last  place  in  the  Dlyrian 
dominions,**  In  the  course  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  ApoUonIa 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretioD,  and  reoerred 
their  liberty,  as  w^a  afterwards  the  fate  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  fh)m  the  Romas 
people. 

The  niyrian  war  haviw  been  settled  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  th^ 
iu«n  — ^-TT^  bto  Anny,  On,  Fabiua,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  returned  home 
^~^'  alone  Uy  obtain  a  triumph ;  while  his  colleague,  L.  Postumius,  wae 

left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcyra.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^toliana 
and  the  Archsean  league,  to  explain  the  ffrounds  on  which  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  IllTri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  or  dreaded  the  Illyrian  piracies,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  met  wi(h  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed 
as  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romais  sent  other  embas* 
sies  to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  states  of  the  Greek  nanae» 
whioh  many  of  the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nadon ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isdimiaa 
games,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Hellenian 
race.*^  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  went  further,  granted  to  the  Roman  people  the 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citisens,  and  Mmitted  them  to  the  Eleuaimatt 
mysteries.  That  this  honor  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Manlius  Torquatas,  who  was  censor  in  506, 
and  consul  in  609  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  Atticus,  in  the  Capitohne  Fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  aa  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  hie  family,  either  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  feft 
"baathoTHuBnear  I^^**™^  ^^  ^^^  cxpeditioo  to  lUyria,  the  Romans  must  have  heard 
'^'  .the  tidings  of  the  deaAh.  of  Hamilcar.  From  hia  first  landii^  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  trainii^  his  army  ih  thia  oon- 
stant  warfare  with  the  bravest  of  barbarians,  and  gaining  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldiers,  by  his  freedistrifoution  of  hia  spofla ; 
spoils  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  in  s3- 
ver  and  ffold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command  he  had  reached  the  Tagus,  when  he  was  kffled  in  a  battle 
with  the  Yettonians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro^  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ids  son-in-law,  HasdrubaL" 

The  work  which  Hamilcar  had  bMrun  by  the  sword,  was  continued  and  oonsoli* 
dated  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.     Haadmbai  was  one  of  those 


taiM^&t  eZZ  ^'^^  ^^o  are  especially  fitted  to  exerdse  an  ascendency  over  the 
leehMkum.  minds  of  barbarians  ;^  his  personal  am)earance  was  engaging ;  he 

understood  the  habits  and  feelings  of  tne  Spaniardis,  and  spared  no  paina  to 

»  PolybraB,  n.  !!•  »  Polybius,  H.  1.    Zonarw,  VDI.  ».    He^ 

«  PolyfaiiM,  II.  18.  p<M,  Bioder.  £«L  Ub.  XXV. 

"  Polybios,  II.  18.    ZoiittM»  VOL  19.  *  Pdybiw,  IL  1S|  SS.    AnpisBt  VL4|  t»     ' 
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aoeomaiodAte  fainMdf  to  then.  Thiu  the  naftiTe  princes,  (»  and  near,  80ugli4 
hk  friendship^  and  were  eager  to  become  the  allies  of  Carthage ;  a.  v  a  nc  a.  c. 
while  hj  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a  place  *"* 
poflsessmg  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  naturally  8tron|^  on 
the  land  aide,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  a  position 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  beginning  his  operations  from  a  distant  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Gades.  The  Romans  observed  his  progress  with  no  small  alarm ;  but 
their  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  invasion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  he 
bound  hifflseif  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Iberua  or  Ebro.*^ 
By  this  stipulation  the  Romans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but  from  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Msssalia,  some  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia.  Nor  were  they  abandoning  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of 
the  Ibems ;  for  they  had  lately  formea  an  alliance  with  the  Saguatines,  a  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near  the 
coast  between  the  Iberua  and  the  Sncrc^  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  c^  Rome.'*  The  treaty 
conoluaed  with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  a 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  contraotmg  parties  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other  f*  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack ;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no 
dottbt»  to  secure  their  footing  in  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  thence,  so 
soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap  the  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
thage, by  offering  their  aid  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  might  wish  to  escape 
from  it. 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  domimon  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 
present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The  ThiMiMiagi  or  Mb. 
Cisalpine  Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  their  old  hos-  '■"''*^"** ^*^ 
tile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty-five  years, 
since  their  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  Emilias  Papus,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus."  In  that  interval  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  fotmded 
on  the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs ;  Sena,  immediately  after  the  war,** 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwa^s,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage.  But  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  they 
must  have  considered  their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans ;  and  they  remained  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resbted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  But  three  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
we  find  the  Roman  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  difficult  to 
belwve  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were  wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says,**  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the  rising  up  of  a  new 
generation  who  had  forgotten  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  ^^er-* 
ation  must  have  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier ;  and  their  impa- 
tience would  scarcely  have  waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls  called  in  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  aid 
them ;  but  these  new-comers  excited  jealousies ;  and  on  one  occa-  rtniMrtmii  «r  *• 
sion  there  was  a  regular  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Cis-  ^•^*««*'- 
alpine  Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sides  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 
present  danger.**  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Fabtus  Maximus  was 
for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by  C.  Fla* 

"  Polybius,  n.  18.  m.  87,  9.  "A.  TT.  0.  478.    Chm.  XJXVU.  p/  8S0  sf 

^  Polybiot,  III.  16»  81>  80.  this  hutory. 

•  Polybius,  m.  81.  .       "  Polybius,  n.  19.  » H.  SL 

■PolyWu*,n.81. 
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mimiu,  one  of  the  tribunes,  for  a  general  aaagnation  of  the  laad 
num  and  Sena,'^  a  measure  which  not  only  ejected,  peihaps,  manj  «f  tiie  old 
Gaulish  inhabitants,  who  had  still  been  suffered  to  enjoy  their  former  poeBesrioi, 
but  seemed  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gank  alto- 
A.  u.  c.  OS.  A.  a  gether  from  every  portion  of  Gauhsh  territory  whick  the  fsHmt 
**'  of  war  might  hereafter  give  them.    Accordingly,  there  was  nov 

a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Gauls  for  war,  and  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  th^ 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  mmsual  patience; 
there  was  no  premature  movement ;  but  thev  endeavored  to  provide  themseha 
with  money,  of  which  they  had  none  of  their  own,  by  selling  variooa  oommodi- 
ties,  wool  and  hides,  and,  above  aU,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for 
them  in  gold  and  sdlver."  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
large  body  of  Transalpine  Gauls,  whom  they  tempted  besides  with  the  prospeet 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy ;  whilst  the  Romans,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  it  by  commencing  hostilities, 
were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation,  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  terrors  possessed  men's  mind3  readfly. 
8    nutiowtamn.     '^^  Capitol  was  struck  with  lightnmg,  an  unwonted  prodigy ;  and 
'**   ***~  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  in  consequence.     The  boob 

said,  "  When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thou,  0  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gauls."**  And  another  prophecy  said  that 
a  time  should  come  "  when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Ouak 
should  occupy  the  Forum  of  Rome."  It  is  characteristic  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer to  its  idols  that  mockery  of  truth  which  itself  so  delights  in,  and  to  believe 
that  they  care  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  promote  then:  service.  A  man 
and  woman  oi  the  Gaulish  race,  with  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  were  buried  afire 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might, 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  in  spirit  a  lie.** 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  529,  and  the  consuls  chosen  were  L.  JRvaSlios  Pftpnt 
ErraitersM^Di^  aud  C.  Atilius  Regulus,  son  of  that  Regulus  who  had  been  so 
famous  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Transalpine  Gauk  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidings  arrived  that  the  SardiniaoB, 
impatient  of  the  donunion  of  a  Roman  praetor,  1^  which  they  had  now,  for  tbe 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  into  a  general  revolt 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  revolt.** 

He  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauk,  on  tiie 
PnpMmibM  fcr  Ik*  fi^st  melting  of  the  snows,  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  the  Cisalpine 
ffMtoMikhwar.  Gauls,  joiuing  them  with  all  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  given  at  Rome ;  and  then 
was  seen  with  what  vast  power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could  meet 
an  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  was  reported  to  Rome  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  several 
A.  0.  c  NT.  A.  c.  states ;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  such  as  the  Gauk,  eveiy 
**'*  state  and  every  man  could  be  depended  on ;  for  no  evil  conM 

equal  the  victory  of  such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowing  the  whole  extent  of  its  le- 
sources,  the  government  prepared  accordingly  its  active  armies,  and  its  armies  of 
reserve,  while  every  important  eity  was  duly  provisioned,  and  provided  with 

"  Cioero,  De  Seneotute,  o.  4,  ]>laoe8  this  law  when  Fabias  was  oonaol  along  witii  K*.  Tom- 

!n  586,  when  Q.  Fabioa,  ooimim  Uerum,  C.  Fla-  ponins  Matho. 

minio.  quoad  potuit,  reatitit,  agmm  Pioentem  "*  Zonaraa,  VIII.  19. 

et  Qaliioam  viritim  contra  senatua  aactoritatem  "  See  the  fragmenta  of  Dion,  pabUahed  If 

dWidenti.     But  from  Polybiaa,  II.  21,  it  ap-  Mu,p.  185. 

Man  that  the  law  waa  carried  into  effect  by  H.  "*  Oroalna,  IV.  18.  Plataroh,  KaroelL  8.  £^ 

Lepidna,  who  waa  oonaol  in  638;  ao  that  it  lAiraa.  VIII.  19. 

moat  have  been  paeaed  in  the  previona  year,  ^  Polybina,  II.  S8.    ZonaiM,  VIIL IS^ 
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kfff9  nafMiBMB  of  MiBS,  and  tbe  tytA^em  being  never  fomtten  of  secwrfng  iBee 
Id  aet  on  Ae  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenomanians  and  Yene- 
tians  was  timdj  obtiuned,  whoee  coontry,  lying  along  the  bwer  part  of  the  eovrse 
of  tlie  Po»/and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  m  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at  Ariminam,  and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  hos- 
tile Oaalsy  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  as  their  anny 
should  begin  to  march  sou^wards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Ganlisb  cause 
by  the  Cenommiians  and  Venetians  crippled  the  invasion  at  the  very  outset ;  for  a 
fatrge  force  was  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ac- 
cording to  Polybitts,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  50,000  foot,  and  20,000 
cavalry  and  war-chariots.^ 

Two  roads  led  from  Oisalpme  Gaul  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  the  one  by  Arimi- 
mmi  and  Umbria,  the  other  by  Etruria.  Of  these  the  former  was 
covered  by  a  consular  army  of  27,000  men,  by  the  disposable 
force  of  the  Umbrtans,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  Umbriaas  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  Gaulish  frontier,  west- 
ward, probably,  of  Saarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the  Boian  country, 
near  the  modern  towns  of  Forli  and  Faenza ;  while  the  consul,  L.  iEmilius,  was 
posted  at  some  point  m  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Arimmnm  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Rome,  from 
whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the  army  covering  Etruria^  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  does  not  state  clearly.*  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
throi^h  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army  of  64,000  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded 
by  a  Koman  praetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve  army  of  more 
than  60,000,  under  the  command,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  praetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organized ;  but  the  returns  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  760,000.* 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfully ;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apenmnes  a.  v.  c.  m.  a.  a 
into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Amo,  followed  it  down  nearly  to  S5iir?*J!rtiTt 
Arretinm,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Clusinm,  in  the  very  ^*^* 
heart  of  Etruria,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  near  the  line  of  their 
march  without  any  opposition.  When  the  Roman  pr»tor  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  Gauls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  ^milius,  who 
had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in 
Etruria.^  Then'  the  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  with 
their  plunder,  and  having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry 
off  their  prisonere  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  army  was  i^in  fit  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  As  the  Roman 
armies  were  between  them  and  the  Apennines,  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 
coast  road  into  Lignria,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 
obj^t  But  when  they  had  reached  the  coast,  and  were  marching  northwards 
towards  the  month  of  the  Amo,  they  suddenly  encountered  a  new  enemy.  The 
consul,  C.  Regulus,  having  been  recalled  from  Sardinia,  had  just  landed  at  Pisi^ 
and  was  now  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Rome.*  The 
Oanls  were  thus  placed  between  two  enemies ;  for  L.  JSmilius  was  hanging  on 

«>  n.  28.  if  •h  *AvrQ3«(,  IXirmt  ho^  iw^nffttw,  Mffoim 

^  A9$no9  A/ji/Xiov  .  .  .    tiairhrmkmv   dk    '«*  tit  r^v  *IraA/av. 

'  Aftm /»•«.  ••  Polybius,  II.  25,  86. 

•  Polybioik  II.  84.     Eutroplns,  HI.  5.     Po-  *  Pdlybivs,  IL  8^. 
lyUus,  alUr  givlBg  tUs  enormous  mnater,  adds, 
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their  rear ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  engage  both  the  ooorahr 'arnuei  at  oaet. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  Komans  lost  one  of  thdr  oonnik,  C. 
Regains ;  but  in  the  end  they  won  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Gaulish  anaj 
was  almost  destroyed.^  Immediately  after  the  victory^  L.  ^miliua  hastened  to 
mvade  the  Gaulish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  the  Gauls  had  intended  to 
make  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  as  the  Gauls  were  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and  their  barbarian  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  coon- 
try  without  resbtance.  He  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed ;  and  the  goldet 
chains  worn  by  the  Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  splen- 
did monument  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter/^ 

This  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  aeainst  the  Gaals 
"ViT-n  If  till  nniMi  ^^1^  ^^^  utmost  vigor;  m  the  hope  of  completing  their  destructkm, 
■^*'***'"*'**  and  effecting  the  conquest  of  their  country.     Trusting  to  tbeir 

treaty  with  tiasdrubal,  they  thought  they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Accordingly  for  the  next  three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Boian  and  Insubrian  nations, 
whose  countiy  stretched  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticinuls,  were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit  at  discretion.* 

The  details  of  battles  fought  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recording;  bat 

flhuiMiiniiifiiDff        among  the  consuls  of  the«e  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 

fame  attracts  our  notice ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 

with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 

interest,  the  political  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  530,  who  succeeded  L.  ^milius  and  C.  Regulus,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors ;  and  in  tbeir  censorship  they  had 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  second  consulship.     These  were  T.  Mahlius  Tor- 

auatus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  men  of  kindred  character ;  Manlius  possessing  all 
\xe  traditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  Q.  Fulvius,  in  his  unyielding  and  unre- 
lenting nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  Rome.  They  were  made  con- 
suls together,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but  in  this  they  disappointed  their  countrymen; 
for  although  they  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  notbine 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  rainy  season,  which,  filling  all 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  Po  impracticable,  and  occasioned  epi- 
A.  u.  c  no.  A.  c.  demic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.^*  The  consuls  were  apparent- 
"^  ly  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and 

blind  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia ; 
and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  C.  Flaminius  Nepos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flammius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 
viMiDfai  fl.fn  th«  <5*"^®*^  *^  agrarian  law  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  for- 
SSiVrthL  hSS^  ^  merly  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Ariminum.  It  was  perh&DS 
*"^'  from  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made  fresh  conquests,  he  would 
propose  a  similar  assignation  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul :  the 
senate,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  bad  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  sent  orders  to  TOth  the  consuls  to 
return  instantly  to  Rome.  Dreadful  prodigies  had  been  manifested ;  three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky ;  a  vulture  had  haunted  the  Forum ;  and 
a  stream  in  Picenum  had  run  blood.*^    The  augurs  declared  that  the  omens  had 

«  Polybius,  n.  88-Sl.  •  Palybina,  H.  81. 

«  PolybiDA,  II.  81.  »ZoDinB,Vm.90.    Onwiu,  IV.  IS. 

*  PolybiuB.  U.  8»-8o.     Zonans,  VUL  19. 
OnMins,  IV.  18. 
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not  been  dulj  obserred  at  tbe  election  of  the  consuls ;  tbey  mnst  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flaminius,  guessbff  the  purport  of  the  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiving  them  when  he  was  on  tne  very  eye  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 
tbem  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  that  the  gods  themselves  had  solved  the  a.  jj,  c.  mi.  a.  & 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment,  and  that  "** 
H  was  needless  for  him  now  to  return.  He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season  with  much  success ;  he  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiers ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it ;  but  he  obtained  it,  as  the  popular  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia.** 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party;  and  onr 
accounts  of  these  times  come  from  writers  whose  fueling  ""^as  -j^^^  _ 
strongly  aristocratical.     Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  T^rasy-  *"'""'''" 

menus  made  the  Bomans  in  general  unfriendly  to  his  memory ;  as  national  pride 
is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disasters  in  war  to  the  incapacity  either  of  the  general 
or  the  government.  But  Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  over-confident, 
it  is  true,  and  over- vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a'  mere  blind  parti- 
san, lake  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  en^ne  of  aristocratical  pohcy  used  by  the  nobility  agamst  those 
whom  they  hatea  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  com 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Furius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous,  ^ 
was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural  charac-  »•  'chiamntK  iditul' 
ter  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius.  Like  him  he  was  '^'"^ 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the.: 
highest  degree ;  but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  ase  he 
retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  mto  a. 
snare  which  a  stripling  mi^ht  have  expected  and  shunned.  But  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  aristocracy,  which  Flaminius  opposed.;  and  all  his  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.  In  this  his  first  consulship  he 
encountered  Britomarus,  or  Yiridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  in  angle  com- 
bat, and  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  army.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with. 
Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commanding  the  Roman' 
armies,  had  slun  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand  ;  and  he  offered^  the 
Spolia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the  slun  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph.** 

The  two  following  years,  683  and  634,  were  only  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  enemies ;  the  Istrians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  ^  ^  ^  «i.  a  a 
insula  into  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  east  gjj^"  wHktto 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaulish  or  mixed  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  which  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Insubrians,  on  the  very  roots  of  the 
Alps.  The  Istrians,  a  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  lUyrians  of  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 
acts  of  piracy  on  the  Roman  merchant  vessels.  They  were  defeated,  but  not 
without  a  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls  employed 
a^inst  them  was  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  so  ^famous  fo\ir  years  afterwards  as  master 
of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius.**  * 

■  ZoiMUfML  VIII.  20.  »*  ZoiiMBS,Vni.  80.  Oro^QB,  IV.  IS. 
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Th»  ytar  of  Rome  5Si  w«t  nuuked  by  (lie  Mmonhip  of  L.  JSmBm  Vwpm 
-I  ijn  «t  yiMri^  ami  C.  FlaBUBHU ;  «  cessmhip  distiomnhed  by  leTOiil  memon* 
^  ble  rMr«latioii8  and  poblio  worlu»  ana  whieh  throws  great  ligltt 

OB  tbe  character  of  FUmioiiu*  and  through  him  on  the  geoenl  state  ni  paitkB 
in  the  commonwealth. .  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  oertam  that  us  nen  ' 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  mao«  would  Ian 
been  elated  a  censor  at  this  period.  The  high  dignity  of  the  oflloe  repelled  froa 
it  all  but  citisens  of  the  Tery  first  reputatioB ;  nor  were  the  bravery  and  acUvitj 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  whion  most  fitted  a  man  to  discharge  its  muj 
important  duties.  Flaminius  had  carried  an  a^rian  law,  and  had  continued  to 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  senate; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  ana- 
tocracy,  and  those  aristocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  ffood  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of  the  regulatkn 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  Bullus  and  P.  Decius,  about  eighty  yem 
•before:  he  removed  all  freedmen  frbm  the  country  tribes,  and  enroUra  them  is 
the  four  ctly  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  CoUine,  and  the  Subumo. 

A  single  line  in  the  ejMtome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contains  all  our  iofonnt- 
— --  «f  A.  ftMd.  tioB  respectimr  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merely,  wiib- 
»n  M  ih«  dt,  tiOM.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  of  explanation.  We  must  suppose  that  the  r^^latioi 
of  Fabius  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  commoa 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  ¥nth  his  old  master,  who  wai 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patron's  trihe ;  and 
thia  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  eoo- 
sidered*  without  reference  to  the  political  consequences  oi  the  system,  so  soon  ai 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequenjces  would  be  to  give  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unUke  the  old  agricultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citisens^  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, — ^in  Rome,  rather  tfaaa 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  hy  paUie 
feeling  to  the  ezeroise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  restriocioD. 
He  might  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  traffickmg 
with  ^ypt  and  with  Carthage :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  lire 
on  the  mterest  of  his  loi^ns ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  ^ilj> 
and  acquiro  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  case 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen ;  and  Fhuninius,  like  IL 
Curius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like  C.  Marius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  everj 
thing  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  still  more  tbe 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietora  and  culti- 
vators of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  shortly  afterwards  supported 
■m  «e  «bMk  &•  the  bill  of  an  unknown  tribune^  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
^SS^^^SnS!  senators  and  sons  of  senators  fix>m  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of 
'^^  the  burden  of  more  than  800  amphorae.    The  express  objeclof 

this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristocracy  from  becoming,  like  the  YeoetiaD 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Istriaai 
wero  accused  of  mtercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobi%*  *od 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  com  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  luids  iff 
Picenam  and  the  coast  of  Umbria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  uaworthy  of  the  Roman  nobilitv :  perhapa  be 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  their  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  mock 
afraid  of  offending  their  customen,  and  would  compromise  their  country's  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit.  But  on  thb  occasion  he  stood  alone  in  tke  sen- 
ate :  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  H.  Maroellus,  nor  any  of  the  AtiBp 
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or  SempitMiil,  or  Samlii,  supported  him ;  but  m  the  Mknitfa  bj  %\%  ] 

law  enjoyed  the  sapreme  legislatire  power,  the  oppontion  of  the  senate  was  Tam» 

and  the  nil  was  passed.** 

Tet,  while  Flaminiiis  imitated  FVtbhis  aad  DeekM  m  their  polltioid  regiilatkmB» 
he  rivalled  Appius  daodivs  in  the  greatness  of  his  pablio  wodks.  Pto«ii«w«rki.  rh^wn- 
He  perfected  the  direct  commtinication  between  Rome  and  An-  "^^  ^'^' 
mhnim,**  the  great  road,  wMch,  taming  to  the  right  after  crossnig  the  Hihiaa 
bridge,  ascended  the  yallej  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soraete  on  its  left^  till  it  again 
jcRned  the  Kne  of  the  modem  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  ascends  to 
Ocrieulnm ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Kamia  and  Interara- 
nia,  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  ^kscended  on  the  newlr 
founded  colony  of  Spoletnm,  and  passed  throngh  the  magnificent  plain  bey<md» 
till  it  reached  Folginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Calc^nolo,  wound  its  way  along  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigfllo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge,  • 
plunged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
hemmed  in  between  gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  joins  &e 
Metaarus ;  which  then,  through  a  rich  and  sightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fat^ul  stream  till  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatio ;  and  wli^h 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminnm,  the  kst  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
very  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communioatton  in  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits  m  its  bridges,  snbstme- 
tions,  and  above  all  m  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalised  the  name  of  C.  Flamlnius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commcmwealth  and  the  Empun  as  the  Fkuninian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  buildmg  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins^ 
which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek 
theatres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also 
occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 
were  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flammius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  popuhce,  and  wished  «„«&««•  hm«r  d^ 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  ■'•"•'^p*^* 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.  But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Foram  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
infliuence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C  Tarentius  Yarro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
been  rmed  to  the  qusestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  cnrule  sedile, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,  feelings  which  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

l£»drabal  had  died  In  the  year  before  Flantfnius*  censorship,  having  been 
assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  master.**    The  voice  of  the  army  had  immediately  called 
Hannibal  to  the  command,  and  the  government  of  Carthage  had  2SJJS^»^^^ 
ratified  their  choice.     He  had  made  two  campai^,  and  had  no  '^^ 
put  down  all  opposition  to  the  Carthaginian  dommion,  that  the  SagunUnes,  ex« 
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peeting  to  be  attacked  next,  as  the  only  people  etfll  left  i&dependeaty  sent  earnest 
embassies  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the  Romans  m  their  behalf." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  534,  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Hannibal  in  his 
wintor-qnarton  at  New  Carthage,  warning  him  not  to  attaok  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  acnr  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Ibous.  Receiving  unsat- 
isfactory answers,  they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  declared  to  the  government 
that  the  Romans  would  consider  any  attack  upon  Saguntum,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imagine  that  Carthaee  would  dare  to  incur  such  a  penalty ;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans ;  would  she  now  voluntarily  brave  it  by  acts  of  aggression  ?  Hannibal's 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency ;  and  his  opponents 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  his 
country  in  the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L.  ^milius  Paullus 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  year  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
.  be  broken ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  lUyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  committed  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the  Romans  at  defiance.*^ 

L.  ^milius  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  did  their 
A.n.  a  tti.  A.  c.  ^ork  effectually ;  they  reduced  all  the  enemy's  strongholds,  took. 
«i».  warumyrf..  ph^Tus  itsclf,  sud  oWigcd  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Macedonia,  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  lUyna,  and  settled  its 
affiurs  at  thdr  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Roman 
officer ;  for  already  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  manifest ;  Sa- 
guntum, unaided  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed :  war  with  Carthage 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  likely  to  be  no  longer 
Spain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND   PUJSriO   WAR. 


HANNIBAL-KABGH  OF  HANNIBAL  FBOM  SPAIN  TO  ITALY—PASSAGE  OF  THE 
ALPS— BATTLES  OF  THE  TBEBIA,  AND  OF  THEASYMENUB— Q.  FABIUS  MAXI- 
MU8  DICTATOE- BATTLE  OF  CANNiE-A.  U.  €.  686  TO  688. 

TwiOB  in  history  has  there  been  witoessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  individ- 
JL  V  a  BB.  A.  c  ^  geiuus  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation; 
tia.  '  BMcod  Hnia  and,  in  both  cases,  the  nation  has  been  victorious.  For  seventeen 
^^'  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for  sixteen  years  Napoleon 

Bonaparte  strove  against  England :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  ti^ose 
3f  the  second  in  Watorloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  sealous 

«mMMN«f  BtanitaL  ®^®^^^*  ^^  Carthage  J*  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  his 

policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  vmters. 
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But  the  zeal  of  hts  country  in  the  contest,  as  Poljbitis  faimeelf  remarks  m  another 
place/  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  ereat  men  more  show  them- 
selves the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  than  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdmbai,  and  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  the&selves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It 
is  not,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  that 
Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  second  Punic  war: 
he  was  really  its  moving  and  direotinff  power ;  and  the  energy  of  his  country  was 
but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin- 
gle person :  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  souths  horn  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibars  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred 
of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks,  Qn»»a0m  or  iu»«. 
and  to  lead  them  c^ainst  the  enemy ;  so  the  calm  courage  with  IS^uS^  ^^ISi 
which  Hector  met  \&  more  than  human  adversary  in  his  country's  •'■"Wnt 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  image  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  **  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  more  carefully  bear 
in  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national ;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wisdom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be* 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  conquered :  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  forming  great  nations ;  and 
no  one  man,  eveft  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  effect 
such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a  * 
moment  given  an  unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  ana  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  organized  empu«,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
solved,  the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

Hannibal  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spain,  upon  the  sudden  death  j^uibti  ti&MBacn. 
of  Hasdrubal.  Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  employed  in  *~- 
expeditions  against  the  native  Spaniards ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Saguntum.  Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  the  Saguntines  had 
oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthage ;'  but  no  caution  in 
the  Saguntine  government  could  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
determined  to  provoke.  Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
on  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  ages,  displayed  by  the  Spaonh 
people*.    Saguntum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and  Gerona :  the  siege  lasted 
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mfjkk  Biotitlis;  and  whai  all  bope  was  gone,  aevenl  cf  tbe  dneb  Bodied  afrn 
IB  Uie  markei-iJaee,  and  after  havmg  thrown  in  their  moit  pfeckws  effects,  leapt 
into  it  ^maelves,  and  perished.  8^  the  spoil  foond  in  the  place  was  very  con> 
■denUe :  there  was  a  large  Veasnra  of  money,  which  Hannifaal  kept  for  his  wat 
•zpeoses ;  there  were  nnmeroua  captiyea,  whom  he  dktribnted  amongst  his  so^ 
dim  aa  their  ahare  of  the  plunder;  and  there  waa  much  costly  foraitnre  froa 
the  public  and  private  bnildingB,  which  he  sent  home  to  decorate  the  tempki 
and  pahices  of  Carthage/ 

It  most  have  been  towards  the  close  ci  the  year,  but  apparently  before  the 
^^,,^^_^^_  •«!  to  ^'"^  ^®^  retnmed  from  Illjm,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  8»- 
flMNf»,wh*4MiM  gnntum  reached  Rome.  Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
^'  Carthage;   M.  Fabins  Buteo,  who  had  been  consnl  seven-aod- 

Iwentjr  years  before,  C.  Licinins  Yams,  and  Q.  Baebias  Tiamphilns.  Their  orden 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  given 
mp  for  tlieir  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  Um 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.    The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previov 

Eition,  whether  the  attack  on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  but  to 
the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  his  togs, 
aa  if  he  was  wnpjang  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus  fdded  together, 
be  said,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war ;  take  which  you  choose !"  The  Car- 
thaginian au£fete,  or  judge,  answered,  **  Give  whichever  thou  wflt."  Hereupoi 
Fauns  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  toga,  saying,  ''Then  here  i^e  e:ive  you  war;" 
to  which  several  members  of  the  councQ  shouted  in  answer,  **  'Wnn  all  our  hearts 
we  welcome  it."  Thus  (he  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spain,  Hannibal  bad 
HM-knnr  r-  "m  been  making  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition,  in  a  manner 
*"*•  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  cf  the  support  of  his 

government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  the  nuHtarj 
leaouroes  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his  absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own 
brother,  Hasdrubal ;  and  their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  otSer  troops  raised 
in  Spain  ;*  so  that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Afri- 
cans, the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners,  being  cat 
*  off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  dh^ct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthaee  itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part 
of  his  general  plan,  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Mean- 
while he  had  sent  ambassadors  mto  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauh 
who  had  so  Utely  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
aaee  of  the  Gauls  in  Jiis  passi^  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operation  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  sevenl 
homes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campai^,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with 
them,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  then-  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listless  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
leotfth  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthacre,  and  the  actual 
dedaration  of  war;  his  officera  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Ganl.  ''The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  great,''  they  sud,  **  but  by  no 
A.  a  c.  m.  A.  c.  means  insuperable ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  roost 
''^  fri^dly,  and  they  were  eagerly  expecting  his  arrival.*^    Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  faito  Italy.    **  The  Romans,"  he  said,  "  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 
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br«  firittctpai  offieere  sboidd  be  delivered  up  to  tiiem  as  malefiictoES.  Soldiers,  will 
•5^  you  suffer  such  an  iudigiiity  ?  The  Gauls  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in- 
n(>  viting  us  to  come  to  them,  axid  to  assist  tbem  in  reveogii^  their  maoffold  injuries. 
-  -,  And  the  country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  com,  and  wine«  and  oil,  so  full 
:;. .  of  Hocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
-^  that  could  be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor.*'  One  common  shout 
'^,  >  from  the  soldi^s  assured  him  of  th^  readiness  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  them, 
fixed  the  day  oa  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 
- ./,  In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  appointed  work, 

to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  HMmn«i'*««i«o. 
r^'^     to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken- 
"^,     mg  hope,  he  left  the  h^-quarters  of  his  army  to  visit  Ckules,  and  there,  in  the 
-,      temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  all  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.*    He  was  attended  only  by 
,^/     those  immediately  attached  to  his  person ;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian 
■  ^l     Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at 
^ . .     his  table.     When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  army  at  New 
Carthage ;  and  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  season  sufficiently  advanced,  for 
it  was  now  late  m  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  Iberus. 
;  And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  being  the  devoted 

f      instrument  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted  ^^^^ 
^'      him  by  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.     In  hb  sleep,  so  he 
[I      told  SUenus,  he  fancied  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers  had  called  him  into 
j'^      the  presence  of  all  the  ^s  of  Carthage,  who  were  sitting  on  their  throoes  in 
^      council    There  he  received  a  solenm  charge  to  invade  Italy ;  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  council  went  with  him  and  with  Us  army,  to  giude  him  on  his  way. 
He  went  on,  and  his  divine  guide  commanded  him,  "  See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
' '       hind  thee.*'     But  after  a  whue,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  bock ; 
and  there  he  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
'       wherever  it  moved,  (H-chards,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.    He 
' '       asked  his  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was  ?    The  god  answered, 
''  Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy ;  go  <m  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  ca^ 
^'       no  look  behind."*    Thus,  with  no  divided  heart,  awi  with  an  entire  resiffnatioD 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  iorerer,  Hannibal  went  forth,  at  Uie  aoe 
^'        of  twenty-seven^**  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  eariy 
vow. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  into  office  at  this  period  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 
it  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  Mn«nmiktiiiw  or  ih* 
oi  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage  of  '^^'"'*~- 
&e  Rhone,  but  that  of  ibie  Pjrrenees.  But  the  Romans  ezaj^erated  the  difficult 
ties  of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  SpaniA 
tribes  between  the  Ibems  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  be  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  the  end  of  the  season.    They  therefore  made  th^  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  536,  and  218  before  the  Gfaria*- 
tiaa  era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Seipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  tmt  piifirtmn  *r 
kad  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  ^^• 
gnmdson  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  services  in  the  third  Saomite  war  are  re» 
corded  in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus,  probaUj^y 
but  not  cerUdnly,  the  son  of  that  C.  Sempronius  Blesus  who  had  been  consul  m 
the  year  50L  The  consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Spain  and  Sicily ;  Scipio,  witfc 
Iwo  Roman  legions,  and  15,600  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
quiaqiuerenies,  was  to  command  in  Spain ;  Sempronius,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
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army,  and  a  fleet  of  160  quinqueremes,  was  to  oross  over  to  IHjbaiini,  and  from 
thence,  if  circumetances  favored,  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  armj, 
consistiDg  also  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  11,000  of  the  allies,  was  statbned  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius  Yulso."  The  Romans  suspected 
that  the  Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hasteoed  to  send  out  the 
colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  heen  resolved  on  before,  but  not  actually 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  op- 
posite hanks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer 
than  sii:  thousand ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thirty  days. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  of  consular  rank, 
were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  settlers ;  and 
these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  prcetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  ci^Mk- 
Ue  of  keeping  the  Gauls  quiet.^' 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  con«dered  to  be 
ft«ToitortiMa«iiii.  ^  much  the  less  urgent,  that  Scipio's  army  was  raised  the  last, 
after  those  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  pretor,  L.  Manlius.'*  In- 
deed, Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidmgs  came  that  the  Boians  and  Insubriaas 
had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had  treacherously  seized  the  three  com- 
missioners at  a  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius,  and  obliged  • 
him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  wens 
blockading  him.*^  One  of  Scipio's  lemons,  with  five  thousand  of  the  allies,  was 
immediately  sent  o£f  into  Gaiu  under  another  prcetor,  C.  Atilius  Serranns ;  and 
Scipio  waited  till  his  own  army  should  again  be  completed  by  new  levies.  Thus, 
he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late  in  the  summer  ^  and  when  he  arrived  with  hts 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  &oped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  havmg  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army  of 
lUaiiiM  eoaqiMn  fiM  90,000  foot  aud  12,000  horsc,  crossed  the  Iberus;'*  and  from 
Mrth  of  Spain.  thenceforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  began.     He 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  that  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities  would  easilv  have  induced 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  '  But  some  of  the  tribes  north- 
ward of  the  Iberus  were  friendly  to  Rome :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cilks 
of  Bhoda  and  Emporiae,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Romans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mo^er  city :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  uncoaqu^cd, 
the  Romans  would  immediately  msJce  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operations, 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
efifected  with  no  ffreat  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  Uie  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  delay 
of  l^eging  them.  He  left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  newly  conquered  country ;  and  he  further  diminished  his  army  by 
sendinff  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  mstinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too^  if  th^ 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  simflar  release,  and  might  1o<nc  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detaehments, 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.^  ' 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.  Here  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  regular  conquests ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs  mostly  succeeded  in  ecn- 
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cfliating  their  friendship,  ao  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  freelj.  h.  ,oM«b«  to  fu 
Bat  on  the  left  bank  <A  the  Rhone  the  inflaence  of  the  Massaliots  ^^*'   • 
with  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them  ^  resist  the  invader ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio,  by  this  time,  had  landed  his  ariny  near  ihe  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  his  information  of  Hannibal's  movements  was  va^e  and  imper-  ^  n^namto. 
feet.  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  their  voyage  from 
Pisa  to  the  Rhone;  and  he  wished  to  give  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their 
strength  and  spirits,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  He  still  felt  confi- 
dent that  Hannibal's  advance  from  the  Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposing  that  he 
wotdd  be  obliged  to  fight  his  way ;  so  that  he  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  hb  passage  oi  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent  out  800 
horse,  with  some  Gauls,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them 
to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  situation  of 
the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  operations  on  the  right  bank, 
or  even  of  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  in  this  direction." 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such  „^^j^,^ 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  6i  over  caution  uom  tK^^^JSTSi 
or  needless  deUy  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle  *^' 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainlv  endeavoring  to  oppose 
Hannibal's  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
anny  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from 
the  Romans ;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Roman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Polybius'  reckoning,  from  the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  IsereJ*  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river :  they  allowed 
him  also  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding  that  the 
Oauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  sent  off  a 
detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  thev  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructing  barl^s  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
passage ;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Khone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided ;  and  thus  they  all  reached  the' 
loft  bank  in  safetv.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  probablv  one  of  those 
stranffe  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffy  sides  like  islands 
oat  of  the  vast  plain,  and  rested  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  the  march  and  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Hannibal  allowed  eight-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
tachment left  his  camp ;  and  then,  on  the  monung  of  the  fifth  day  rb»  Muy  mmn  am 
»fter  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  '*^* 
passase  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of 
the  hiffh  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  so 
that,  although  the  season  was  that  when  the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their 
lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a  startling  fulness 
and  rapkiity.  The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest  up 
the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  be* 
low;  the  small  boato  held  the  flower  of  the  light-armed  foot,  while  the  cavahry 
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were  in  the  larger  Tesseb ;  most  of  the  hones  being  towed  astern  swimming,  and 
a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  togedier  by  their  bridles.  Every  thing  was 
rmdy,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
finea  the  bank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy  s  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  column  of  smoke  rising  on  the  farther  sbore, 
above  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  which 
assured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embaik,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously 
against  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  each  other  to  the  work ;  while  behind  them 
were  their  friends,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank ;  and  before  them  were  the 
Gauls  singing  then-  war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  and  ges- 
tures of  defiance.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians ;  the  Gauk  on  the  bank  looked  behind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  river ;  and  presently  tbe  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanish  soldiers  appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disordt.)^*  ^ine 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  with  the  party  crossing  the  river, 
leapedon  shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  fast  as  they  landed,  led 
them  instantly  to  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made 
little  resistance ;  they  fled  m  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal,  not  losing  a  moment, 
sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army ;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  estabfished 
on  tke  eastern  side  of  the  iUione.** 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hinnibal  early  on  the 
Arrival  of  •mfaaariM  ^®^  ttWTiing  sout  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  discover 
gM>^  Ik*   omiihm  the  position  and  number  of  Scipio's  forces,  and  then  called  bis 

army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldios 
that  the  commumcation  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  ao  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find  provisions ; 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  now  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Hannibal  then  came 
forward  himself  and  addressed  his  army :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone ;  their  own  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  the  seal  of  their  Gaulish  allies  in  their  cause ;  for  the  rest,  their  bua- 
Bess  waa  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  leaving  every  thing 
else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  bow  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them ;  and  be  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  gods  of  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginning.  The  soldiers  were  now 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  the  morrow." 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  had 
sdirio  m>i»w»mm  ^^'^  ®®°*  ^^  ^  ^^®  moming,  were  seen  ri<^ng  for  their  lives  to 
toS^mtMtaSZ  the  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.     Not  half 

of  the  original  party  returned ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  Scipio's 
detachment  of  Roman  and  €kulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obsUnate  conflict,  had  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit ;  but 
when  they  observed  the  Carthagbian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
oany  back  word  to  their  general.    Then  at  last  Scipio  put  his  army  in  motioiii  and 
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^Boeaded  tke  left  Wmk  of  the  river  to  find  aad  eagage  th&enemy.*^  But  n^Ma 
he  arrived  at  the  epot  where  his  cavaby  had  seeo  the  Cartha^^niao  eamp,  he 
found  it  deaerted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal  had  been  gone  three  da^a,  havina 
inarched  northwards,  aseending  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  follow  him  seemea 
<]esperate :  it  was  planging  into  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allies  nor  gmdes,  nor  resources  of  any  kind ;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  aad  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  Gaals,  to  rega^rd  the  Romans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
But  if  Hannibal  could  not  be  fc^owed  now,  he  might  easily  be  met  on  hip  first 
arrival  in  Italy ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
Tfhile  Hannibal  was  goinff  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpine  Gaul;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action  ez- 
haustod  with  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly, Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  Us  aimy  and  seat  it  on  to 
Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Cn»us  Scipio,  as  his  lieotenant;  while 
lie  himself,  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  prwtors,  Mianlius  and  Atiltus,  who^ 
as  we  hare  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.^ 

This  resoluti<»  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spun,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal with  the  army  of  the  two  prsBtors,  appears  to  show  that  he  wMm«r«UinMto- 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  which  involve  the  ***** 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculation,  ibough  baffled  by  the  events  was  sound ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
irould  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard ;  forJf  the  Carthaginians  were  suffered 
to  consolidate  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  his  brother,  equal 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatohed  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  critical  moment,  instead  of  carrying  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  all  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  aftor  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's  horse,  had 
sent  forward  his  infantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  opera-  n»ei«yhiMiiiM«Mw 
tions,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him;  while  he  'Mo*«r*^R>»~- 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number ;  and  their  dread  of  the  water  made  thdr  transput  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.  It  was  effected  by  fastening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  .200  feet 
in  length,  covered  carefully  with  earth :  to  the  end  of  these  smaller  rafts  were 
attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended 
to  a  number  of  the  hu^est  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
riephante,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
drivers  without  difficulty ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts,  these 
were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  lai^er,  and  towed  out  mto  the  middle  of  the 
liFer.  Some  of  the  elephants,  in  their  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
thfiir  drivers;  but  they  themselves,  it  is  said,  held  their  huge  trunks  above  water, 
and  struggled  to  the  shore;  so  that  the  whole  thirty-seven  were  landed  in 
safety.*'  Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavalry,  and  covenng  his  march  with  them 
and  with  the  elephant^,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 
the  inliantry. 

In  four  days  ibej  reached  the  apot  where  the  Isere,*^  coming  down  from  the 
main  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  mightv  y— ■«^«-  MHt- 
than  hia  own.    In  the  plains  above  the  oonflnence  two  Gaulish      t^nm^owi- 
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brothen  were  oontending  wbich  should  be  chief  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  dder 
eaUed  in  the  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause.  Hannibal  readily  com* 
plied,  established  him  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  received  important  aid  from  him 
m  return.  He  supplied  the  Carthaginian  army  plentifiilly  with  provisions,  fur- 
nished them  with  new  arms,  gave  them  new  clothing,  especially  shoes,  which 
were  found  very  useful  in  the  subsequent  march,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
first  entrance  on  the  mountain  country,  to  secure  them  from  attacks  on  the  part 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  Alps  and 
nmantr  of  d«toniiii.  their  neighborhood,  will  perceive  that  this  account  of  Hannibal's 
lacJikiUcfiiimh.  march  is  vague.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Carthaginians 
ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  or  the  right  bank ;  or  whether  they  continued 
to  ascend  the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far .  as  to  avoid  the  great 
angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  rejoined  it  again  just  before  they  entered  the 
mountain  country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road  from  Lyons  to  Cham- 
berri.  But  these  uncertcdnties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  nor  sufficient 
Uveliness  as  a  painter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Isere,  and  continued  to 
ascend  the  Rhone ;  and  that  afterwards,  striking  off  to  the  right  across  the  plains 
of  Dauphin6,  he  reached  what  Polybius  calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  which,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  tne  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  below  Grenoble,  first  introduces  the 
traveller  coming  from  Lyons  to  the  remarkable  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  the  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  accompanied 
^  Hannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him :  his  influence  probably  did 
to  not  extend  to  the  Alpine  vallep ;  and  the  mountaineers,  far  from 
respecting  his  safe-conduct,  miffht  be  in  the  habit  of  making  plun- 
d^rine  inroads  on  his  own  territory.  Here  then  Hannibal  was  left  to  himself ;  and  he 
found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  commanded  the  road ;  which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  (he 
mountain  side,  overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated  to  the  central  ridee. 
But  as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  Uie 
defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their  own  homes,  in  a 
town  or  vulage  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  valley  behind  them."*  Han- 
nibal, having  learnt  this  from  some  of  his  Gaulish  guides  whom  he  sent  among 
them,  encamped  in  their  sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  wav 
Uirough  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians,  after  their 
usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned ;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began  to  enter  the 
ibb.flMt]i«ai.  defile;  while  the  natives,  finding  their  positions  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quieUy,  and  offered  no  disturbance  to 
the  march.  But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  Ime  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
winding  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle 
stmggung  at  every  step  with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  from  many  points  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible ; 
for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd  or  disorder  poahed 
the  heavily  loaded  baggage-cattle  down  the  steep  below;  and  the  horaes, 
wounded  by  the  barbarians'  missiles,  and  plunging  about  wildly  in  their  pam 
and  terror,  increased  the  mischief.  At  last  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  chaige 
down  from  his  poution,  which  commanded  the  whole  scene  of  coofusioD*  and 
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to  drire  tbe  barbttiMis  off.  Tbis  he  ^eeted ;  yet  the  oonfliot  of  so  mtaxj  men 
on  the  narrow  road  made  the  disorder  worse  for  a  time ;  and  he  unaT<»dabl7 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  own  men.**  At  last,  the  barbarians 
being  (}uite  beaten  off,  the  army  wound  its  way  out  of  the  .defile  in  safety,  and 
rested  m  the  wide  and  rich  valley  which  extends  from  the  lake  of  Bourffet,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  change  of  level,  to  the  Isere  at  Montmeillan.  Hannibal 
meanwhile  attacked  and  stormed  the  town,  which  was  the  barbarians'  principal 
stronghold ;  and  here  he  not  only  recovered  a  great  many  of  his  own  men,  horses, 
and  baggage-cattle,  but  also  found  a  large  supply  of  com  and  cattle  beleViffing 
to  the  burbarians,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of  for  the  consumption  of  his 
soldiers. 

In  the  plain  which  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted  for  a  whole  day,  and  then, 
resuming  his  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  valley  of  the  i)««aiiiM  or  tk* 
I$ere  on  the  right  bank,  without  encountering  any  difficulty.  Then  """^ 
the  natives  met  him  with  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on  their 
heads  in  token  of  peace :  they  spoke  fairly;  offered  hostages,  and  wished,  they 
said,  neither  to  do  the  Carthagmians  any  injury,  nor  to  receive  any  from  them. 
Hannibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  them ;  he  accepted  their 
terms,  received  their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle ;  and  their 
whole  behavior  seemed  so  trustworthy,  that  at  last  he  accepted  ^eir  guidance* 
it  is  said,  through  a  difficult  part  of  the  country,  which  he  was  now  approach^ 
ing.*'  For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  narrower,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
central  chain ;  and  the  mountains  often  come  so  close  to  the  stream,  that  the 
roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  hills  by 
any  accessible  point,  to  descend  ag^n  when  the  gorge  became  wider,  and  follow 
the  stream  as  before.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
river,  it  passes  often  through  defiles  of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  no 
more  than  a  narrow  ledffe  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  cliffs  rising  above  it  ab- 
.solutely  precipitous,  and  coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent  abruptly 
to  the  water,  leaving  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could  make  its 
way. 

It  appears  that  the  barbarians  persuaded  Hannibal  to  pass  through  one 
of  these  defiles,  instead  of  going  round  it ;  and  while  his  army  was  Atteek*or  itm  »««. 
involved  in  it,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we  are  '*^'*' 
told,  atacked  him.  Making  thefar  way  along  the  mountam  sides  above  the  defile, 
they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Cartha^ians  below,  or  even  threw 
stones  upon  them  from  their  hands,  stones  and  rocks  being  equally  fatal  against 
.  an  enemy  so  entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doubting  the  bar- 
barians' fiuth,  he  had  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the 
march  with  his  infantry,  who  thus  had  to  sustain  the  -brunt  of  the  attack.  Foot 
soldiers  ^<»i  such  ground  were  able  to  move,  where  horses  would  be  quite  help* 
less ;  and  thus  at  last  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry,  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
.  of  one  of  the  bare  clifis  overhanging  the  defilof  and  remained  there  duiinff  the 
night,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  ba£^;age  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile."*  Thus 
again  baffled,  the  barbadians  nuMle  no  more  gener^  attacks  on  the  army ;  some 
partial  annoyance  was  occasioned  at  intervals,  and  some  baggage  was.  carried  off; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  the  elephants  were,  we  line  of  march  was 
secure ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with  terror,  having  never 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw 
them. 

Without  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army  on  the  ninth  day  after  they 
had  left  the  plains  of  Dauphin^  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  HMndM  iMchM  a» 
central  ridge  of  the  Alps,    Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of  some  ""^^^^^^ 
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aten^  immediatdlj  orerhiuig  by  the  snowy  nunmits  of  the  Ugh  mountam,  bvt' 
teelf  m  summer  preaentme  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  gnsa,  with 
the  chalets  of  the  shepherd  scattered  over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers. 
Bui  hr  different  is  its  aspect  thron£rh  the  greatest  part  of  the  year :  then  it  is 
one  unraried  waste  of  snow ;  and  die  little  lakes,  which  en  many  (A  the  passes 
enfiven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frosen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distrnguishable.  Hannibal  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Alpe  about 
jhe  end  of  October :  the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen ;  but  two  hundred 
years'before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate 
of  the  Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  ky  on  the  passes  all 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters ;  they  remained 
two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigues,  and  giving  opportunity  to 
many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejmn  t£em  by  following 
their  track ;  but. they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened ;  and  mountaliis  stiU 
Irose  before  them,  throu|ph  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  nunparts 
LotfadowB  *  ltd  ^  ^^7'  ^^^  ^*^  ^^®  torrent  which  rolled  before  him  was  carry- 
"^  ^'  ing  its  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisdpine  Gaul,  endeavored  to 
kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called  them  together ;  he 
pdnted  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed  ihe  woric  of  a  noo- 
ment :  "  That  valley,  he  said,  **  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to^the  country  of  our  friends 
the  Gauls;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome."  I£s  eyes  were  eageriy  fixed  on 
that  point  of  the  horizon ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seeined  to  van- 
ish, till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  li^  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  nnsailiiig  the 
capitol." 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.     Hannibal  experienced  no  aiore 
jj^^^^  open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts  hare 

and  there  to  plunder ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  nut  doubly  so,  if  be 
was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria  Baltea,  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassians,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians.  It  is  possiUe 
that  the  influence  of  the  Insubrians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers ; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  former 
attacks,  and  may  by  thb  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrooa 
beasts  with  something  of  superstitious  tenror.  But  the  natuial  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  tnu^k  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it»  and  fell  down  the  steep  below :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place  where  an  avalanche  had  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 
go  round  was  impossible ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  to  scale  them  ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to  repair  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  of 
hands ;  and  every  man  was  laboring  for  his  life ;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  suppOTted  with  solid  substructions  below ;  and  in  a  smgle  day  it  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry,  and  baggage-cattle,  which  were  immediately  sent  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  lower  valley  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  maJce  a  passage  for  the  elei^umto : 
^e  way  for  them  must  be  wide  and  solid ;  and  the  work  could  not  be  aeeon- 
plished  in  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wildeness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  wh^  leaves  might  supply  the  phice  of  other  herbage.  At  last  they 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  i*^  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavaliy  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  Alpine  val- 
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Hannibal  was  arrired  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its  losses  in 
men  and  hones,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  suryivore,  that  .  .  ..  ...^  ,  ^^ 

he  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in  rain,  v"^*"*^ 
According  to  his  otm  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000  African  and  8000  Spanish  in* 
fantry,  with  6000  cavalry  ;•'  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  83,000  men ;  an  enormous  loss,  whidi 
proves  how  severelv  the  armv  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  ot  the  Alpme  climate ;  for  not  half  of  these  88,000  men  can 
have  fallen  in  battle.  Wiui  his  army  in  ^is  condition,  some  period  of  reposa 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  accordingly,  Hannibal  remained  in  the  country  of  the 
Insubrians,  till  rest,  imd  a  more  t^nperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
which  the  Gauls  plentifully  supplied  him,  restored  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  hk 
soldiers,  and  made  them  again  ready  for  action."*  His  first  movement  was  i^ainsi 
the  Taurinians,  a  Liffurian  people,  who  were  constant  enemies  of  the  Insubrians, 
and  therefore  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  hi* 
cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed  their  principal  town,  put  the  snr- 
rison  to  the  sword,  and  s^nck  such  terror  into  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  they 
submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  of 
strength  in  Italy,  the  fint  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  Ions  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Italians  might  effect  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Bcipio  had  landed  at  Fisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  takeu 
the  command  of  tne  prsstors'  army,  siding  the  praetors  themselves  scipfoBMchMto  ■«» 
back  to  Bome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  was  ascending  ^^ 
its  left  bank,  beinf  anxious  to  advance  with  all  posuble  haste,  m  order  to  hinder 
a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence."  Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, was  equally  anxious  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that  on  hb  first 
success  in  the  field  they  would  join  htm.*^  He  therefore  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river  on  his  right ;  and  Scipio  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  was 
still  advancmg  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  hem 
makes  a  behd  to  the  soutltward,  be  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.* 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  bota  pushed  for- 
ward with  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of  their  main  ^a^^mmA  «  a» 
armies,  to  reconnotter  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  '**^ 
vms  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between  Hannibal  and  the  Bomaaa 
in  Italy,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tici<* 
nus.*^  Vhe  Kumidians  in  Hannibal's  army,  being  now  propedy  supported  bf 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and,  falling  on 
-th€f  fianks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  engaged  in  front  with 
Huinibal's  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  ieKat  on  the  Rhone, 
The  Romans  were  routed ;  and  the  consul  hfmself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  ligurian  slave.*  Wilh 
ibeir  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was  impossible  to  act  in  such  an  op^  country ;  the 
Bomans  therefore  hastily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticmius,  and  broke  down  the 
ln^g<B>  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  <H)0  men  were  left  on  the 
right  bttik,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  then,  crossuig  the  Po  also,  estaV 
Udied  themselveB  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia.. 
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Hannibal,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinns  deairoyed,  reaaoended  tlie  left 

^  bank  of  the  Po  till  he  found  a  convenient  point  to  croas,  and  then, 

^*^'  having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over  hk 
arm^  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Gauls  on  the  right  bank 
received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  again  descending  the  river,  he  arriv^  on  the 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  offered  them  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he  chose  out  a  spot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  east  of  Placentia,  cuttmg  off  their  direct  communication  with  Ari- 
minum  and  Rome." 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to 
otamMin  ta  loo  *^®  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  reb- 
^•miSSu  jdJsil  force  his  colleague.**  No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 
^  first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.     Hannibars  spirit  so  animated 

the  Carthaginian  government,  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  M.  ^nulius,  the  praetor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lfly- 
baeum.^  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing,  but  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleets  still  kept  the  sea ;  and  whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  whole 
force  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruisine  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  maldng  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  retain 
to  Lilybaeum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  recdved  orders  to  return 
home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  of  his  fleet  with  the  prae- 
tor m  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pomponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the 
Srotection  of  the  coasts  of  Lueania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread  of  the 
angers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to 
march  from  Lilybaeum  to  Mes8an%  and,  after  crossing  the  strait,  to  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They  completed  their  long  march,  it  is  said,  in 
forty  days;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.^ 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  ho  longer  in  his  original  position,  close  by 
rMHkn  «r  iiM  rTwn-i  Placeutia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound 
*™''  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  memselves  and  the  river.^'  But  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and  leaving  Pla- 
centia  to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay 
encamped,  just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  riffht  bank  of  Uie  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence ;  and 
these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Gauls  on  the  im« 
mediate  bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When 
the  Romans  fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.^  But  his 
powerful  eavairy  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Gauls 
who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  18  not  exmained  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effiwt . 
niMHiriMiiiii_  '^^  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Han- 
'  nibaL  The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the  approach  ci  a  large  armr 
ahould  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  aoon  eoofogh 
Ao  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.    But  so  much  in  war  depends  upon  trying  accidents^ 
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that  it  IS  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.  We  only  know 
that  the  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia ;  that  their  united  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and  that  Hanni<- 
bal,  with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was 
little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,^  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
singly,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decbive  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his 
subststence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  hmi  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he  began  to 
attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiggio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  governor;  and  he  here  found  large  supplies  of  com.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  ^ 


longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-    uuvrmkM     «« 
bal;**  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the  !!5^l!JiT.'S3!L'E; 


command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gnuls  who 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal^s  cavalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  Rome :  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  and  lignt  troops  over  the 
Trebia  to  drive  off  the  plunderers ;  and  in  such  slurmishes  he  obtuned  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle.^^ 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged ;  but  his  manner  of  en-  |p^„,^-^„ 
gaging  was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an«able  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  own 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  river,  and  skir- 
mished close  up  to  the  Roman  camp :  the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and 
then  his  li^ht  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;^  and  when  they  gave  way  and  recrossed 
the  river,  he  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid- winter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 
traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  rmtmmmmwnt  or  hm 
stream  running  breast-high.  In  the  nicht  it  had  rained  or  snowed  »»««»•  ••«'»»^**^ 
heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.*  Tet 
Sempronius  led  his  soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents, 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancmg  in  the  open  plain, 
the  Carthaginians  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
camp,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple :  the  heavy 
infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line  ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings ;  the  light  infantnr  and  Balerian  slingers  were  in  the  front  of  the. 
whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  But  near  the  Trebia,  and 
now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were  lying  close  hid  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of  a  small  water-course, » two  thousand  picked  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Ikfogo,  whom 
he  had  posted  there  during  the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed  in 
their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings ;  ana  their  weak  cavalry 
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of  iOOO  mejUg  31  able  to  contend  witb  the  Bumerow  boraemea  of  Hanniba),  wen 
OD  the  flaoka  of  the  whole  line* 

The  Bomaa  relitea,  or  fight  infantiy^  who  had  been  in  action  since  daybrea)^ 
Mhat  «r  «•  T  1 11  *°^  already  ehot  away  half  their  darts  and  arrowy  were 

lubtiatetiTaMwf^  soon  driven  back  upon  the  hastati  and  ptrincipeB»  and  passed 
through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  no  leas 
ease  were  the  cavalry  beaten  on  both  wings,  by^Hannibal's  horse  and  elephanla. 
But  when  the  heavy  infantrjr,  superior  in  numbers  and  better  armed  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronius  seemed 
to  be  JQstified :  and  ^e  Romans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet,  bj 
their  excellence  in  all  soldieriy  qualitiei^  maintained  the  fight  with  equal  ad- 
vantage.*® 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard ;  and  Mago,  with  his  chosen  band,  hroik^ 
Afvi  «r  «•  vihu  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear. 
'™''  Meantime  both  wings  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  dovrm 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  light  infantry,  till  they 
were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  t^e  centre^ 
finding  themselves  assailed  on  the  rear,  pushed  desperately  forwards,  forced  theii 
way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  field  straight  to  Plaoentia. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  Boi 
those  who  fled  towards  the  river  were  slaughtered  uiicea^ngly  by  the  conquerors 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormous.  The  Carthaginians,  how* 
ever,  stopped  their  pursuit  on  the  )>rink  of  the  Trebia :  the  cold  was  piercing,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerable  that  they  almost  all  perished ;  even  of  the  men  and 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  reached  their  cannp 
in  safety ;  and  when  mght  came  on,  Scipiq  again  led  them  across  the  river,  an^ 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  iock  refuge  with  his  colleague 
trithin  the  walls  of  Placentia.** 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campai^  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  their  defeat^ 
H^iM  wMm  fa  despaired  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  Uie  two 
^*^  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio's  upon 

Ariminum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Hannibal 
remained  master  of  Cisalj^ne  Oaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  beside 
.Placentia  and  Cremona ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  rendered  it  evident  that 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already 
ithey  bore  the  burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  n»ade  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  wmter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wind  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  stand  against  it.**  He  was  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaol ; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  woidd  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He  therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises 
to  bafiSe  such  designs ;  he  wore  false  hair,  appeannff  sometimes  as  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  ludrs  of  old  age  ;**  and  if  he  had  that 
taste  for  humor  which  ffroat  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdotes 
of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasioned, 
aad  have  derived  entertainment  from  that  which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 
_   ..  news  first  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.    Since  the  disaster  of 

mmdmA  nkM  ik«  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there '  had  beea 
**'***'*  known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united ;  and  the  surprise 
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and  vexadon  must  liave  been  great  Senpronins,  it  is  sud,  rettinied  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  peopfe  resolved  to  elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  how- 
ever unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilllaal 
victories  in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  accordingly 
ehose  C.  Flaminius  for  the  second  time  consul ;  and  with  him  was  elected  On.  Ser- 
villus  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally  attached  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Flaminiiia' 
election  was  most'unpalatable  tcf  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  numerous  prodi^es  were 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  that  vanous  rites 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods,"  he  had  some  j^,„  ^-wi  A.c.iif. 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  again  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  command.  He  was  anxious  there- 
fore to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  as  his  colleague  was  detained  hj  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintending  Uie  new  levies,  Flaminiu% 
it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actiially  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  nad  gone  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army.** 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Flaminius'  election ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prov- 
ince assigned  him  without  opposition,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  command 
Beropronius'  army  in  Etmna,  while  Servilius  succeeded  ocipio  at  Ariminum. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Sptun ; 
one  was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarentum ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name ;  and  these  being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on  either  line,  by  which  he  m^ht  advance,  must  have 
been,  m  point  of  numbers,  exceedingly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head -quarters  at  Ariminum ;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  superseded,  sailed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  original  army  there.  Flaminius 
succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arretium.** 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  «^-h^  ^„f^  b^. 
Oauls;  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperceived  by  ^ 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  l&M 
where  they  had  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or^ 
£nary  road  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 
a  straighter  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
his  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  flooded  country  which 
linr  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  and  the  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  stilt  remains  a  specimen.  Here  a^un 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  wey 
reached  the  firm  ground  below  Fsesuljie,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  at 
the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Amo.'' 

Flaminius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent 
messengers  to  his  colleague,  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy's  appear-  A4«m«  tnmin  n. 
ance  in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  Apen-  "'^ 
nines,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  but  the  experience  oi  the  Samnites  and  of  Pjrr- 
rhus  had  shown  that  the  Eb-uscans  were  scarcely  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
Gauls ;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  that  the 
only  materials  existed  for  organizing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.    Accord* 
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ingly  Hannibal  advanced  n^pidly  into  Etrnria,  and  finding  tliat  Fkuninius  still  did 
not  move,  passed  by  Arretium,  leaving  the  Roman  army  in  his  rear^  and  march- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  gain  the  great  plun  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  from 
Perusia  to  Spoletum,  and  was  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Ariminum  to 
Rome. 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  his  position,  and  followed  the 
wfmMntMunnhba.  ^^'^^7'  Hanoibal  laid  waste  the  country  oi^  every  side  with  fire 
and  swordf  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle ;  and  leaving 
Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mount^n  seat,  he  approached  the  lake  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  northeastern  shore,  till  it  ascended 
the  hiUs  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.**  Flaminius  was  fully 
convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
richest  part  of  Italy :  had  he  wished  to  engage,  why  had  he  not  attacked  him 
when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum  ? 
With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely,  never  dreammg  that  the  lion 
would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherda 
who  were  doggmg  his  steps  behind. 

The  modem  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passignano,  runs 
piPfi^  or  nMat  ^or  somc  way  close  to  the  water  s  edge  on  the  right,  hemmed  in 
««taMitidofi»td«.  Q^  jjjg  jgfj  Y}j  a  line  of  cliflfs,  which  make  it  an  absolute  defile. 
Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills ;  yet,  although  they  form  some- 
thing of  a  curve,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  v^ey ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  PolybiuSy  who 
states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  the  water» 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear.'*  Livy's  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assbt  in  solving  the  difficulty :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  history, 
where  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  either  with  each  other  of  with  the 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
nnra-rrr  urmm  to  thc  present  Roman  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passi^rpaxio : 
■MMk  iiniin»L  ^  ^Q  jj^ji  mj^je  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his  position  so 
late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him.*^  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  forward  again ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the 
low  grounds,  leavincr  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  nis  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  Hannibal's  army  while  it  was  still  in  march- 
ing order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  the 
'  Amo.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy ;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the 
Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber :  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  wouM  have  reached  the  plain ;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  Gauls,  would  be  riotioff  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian  war-cxies  on 
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ererj  side ;  and  both  flanks  of  the  Roman  column  were  assailed  jMntiUmot^nu^ 
at  onoe.  Their  right  was  oyerwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  javelins  and  *»*y  •*"»•  *«■«* 
arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  striking  into  the  soldier's  un- 
guarded side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while  ponderous  stones, 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  avail,  came  crashinfir  down  upon  their 
beads.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war- 
eries  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  presently  Hannilmrs  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ;  and  the  huge  forms  of 
the.  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo* 
ment.  The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  was  already  ascending  to  the 
higher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred ;  for  here  was  the  enem^  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  Afncan  foot 
of  Hannibars  army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  R(»nans  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  throiigh :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  battle ;  and,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  was  there ;  but  the 
mbt  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal 
was :  the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  Afncan  foot  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter ; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance,  ^^^ 

which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  "** 
neighboring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond,  between  the 
clifis  and  the  lake.  But  they  too  were  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Oauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
armor,  presently  sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  and  there 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after  them.  Then  they  lifted 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  -for  quarter;  but  on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carthage  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column,  who 
were  about  6000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  -^--.^  ..fi-i,, -.„r„ 
The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consummated.  On 
finding  himself  suirounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  ofier  some  regular  resistance :  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  as  a  brave  soldier,  tOl  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is 
said  to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran 
him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  *'  So  perish  the  man  who 
slaughtered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers.'"'  In  these 
last  words  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris* 
tocracy  to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul. 
Flaminitts  died  bravely,  swora  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
error  than  many  an  impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has 
been  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  hon- 
ored. The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored  the  language  of  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  him,  need  not  be  shared  by  a  modem  historian :  Flaminius  was 
indeed  an  unequcd  antagonist  to  Hannibal ;  but  in  his  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
censor,  he  had  served  his  country  well ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thiasymenus  iritnesaed 
his  rac^nesSy  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 
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The  battle  moat  have  faeoi  ended  before  noon;  and  Hanaibal't  indefatigaUe 
c^taN  af  iiM  ad.  cavalry^  after  having  deetroyed  the  eentre  aad  rear  of  the  Roman 
SMtriCSiLi^  army,  hastened  to  pursue  the  troope  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
v***"*^  fronts  and  had  for  the  oreaent  eecaped  the  general  overthrow. 

They  were  supported  by  the  liffht-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniards,  and  finding  the 
Hoinana  in  l^e  village  to  which  they  had  retreated,  proceeded  to  mvest  it  on 
every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  ana  with  no  provinona,  ear- 
vencMred  to  Maharbal,  who  commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  They  were 
brought  to  Hannibal :  with  the  other  pnsoners  taken  in  the  bottle,  the  whole 
anmber  amounted  to  16,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  interpreter; 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharbal,  that  their  lives,  if  he 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with- 
out his  consent :  then  he  proceeded  with  the  vehemence  often  displayed  by  Na- 
poleon in  similar  circumstances,  to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  government  and 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
aeveral  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies :  thev  were 
not  his  enemies,  he  said ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Italy  to  aid  them  in 
easting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
his  Ituiaa  pnsoners  taken  at  the  TreUa ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and 
without  ransom."  This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a  short  time  to  rest  his  army, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1500  men,  of  whom  the  mater  part  were  Ghiuls.  ll  is  siud  also  that  he  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vau,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  Flaminiua, 
bein^  anxious  to  give  him  honorable  buriaL**  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L. 
^milius  and  to  ]£u:cellu8 ;  and  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  hb  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity 
towards  the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  (A  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
nil    iiiTw^rti      Pcnis»  unassailed,  crossed  the  infimt  stream  of  the  Tiber,  and en- 

""*"  tered  upon  the  plains  of  Umbri&    Here  Maharbal,  with  the  cav» 

eby  and  light  troops,  obtamed  another  victory  over  a  parly  of  some  thousand 
men*  comimmded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  kiUed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the 
whole  body.**  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  the  Tiber  v^der  Pemsia  to 
Bpoletum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  S<»nma,  was  laid  waste  by  die  Oarthi^nians 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacnfice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  ffods  of  Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  a^am  heard  the  Gaulish 
war-cry ;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
eities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  flcfures  and  arms  of 
the  Oauls,  however  formidable,  might  be  familiar  to  many  of  Ae  T^mbrians ;  but 
thi^  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  stingers  from  the  Balearian  islands,  on  Uie  hardy 
Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white  linen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet  ;*  on 
tke  regular  African  infantry,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
sasall  shields  for  the  long  shield  and  stabbuur  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier ;  on 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  su{)erior  to  those  of 
Italy ;  above  ail,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  scoured  over  the 
eonntry  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defyinff  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such 
m  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deservecT  well  of  their  country,  for  shutting 
their  gatea  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic ;  and  when  the  Numid- 
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ian  honemen  reined  up  their  hones,  and  tomed  away  fram  its  wen-manned  wall^ 
the  colonists,  with  an  ezonsable  boastiDg.  might  ckim  the  glory  of  haring  repulsed 
HaDDibal.^ 

But  Hauoibal's  way  lay  not  orer  the  Monte  Somma»  although  its  steep  paa8» 
rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  h.  mmAn  ibw  a9^ 
between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  country  was  Ml,  ^ 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citixens  :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he 
would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere :  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  d  every  im* 
pediment  He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
Picenum  :  he  then  followed  the  coast  oi  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the 
Marrucinians  and  Frentaniaas,  till  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunia.*^  He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely, 
encamping  after  shcHrt  marches,  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide:  the 
plunder  of  slaves,  cattle,  com,  wine,  chI,  and  valuable  property  of  every  descrip* 
tloAf  was  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anointing  the  skin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelling  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  com  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  report,  were 
bathed  in  old  Vines  to  improve  their  condition.**  Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  atfe  to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword.**  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  fieuiners  of  the  motmtam  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Rome,  having  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  extermi* 
nating  march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidings  of  the  diuister  of  Thrasyme* 
nus  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum,  and  called 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth.''*  The  preBtor  iaK^a»m»JS^J^ 
peregrinus,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rostra,  aoA  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  **  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle ;  our  army 
is  destroyed ;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidings  on  the  lively  feelings  of 
the  pebple  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
upliued  in  prayer,  or  denohed  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand 
voices,  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  of  eager  inter- 
eat,  of  terror,^  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  ffates  of  the  city  were  beset 
with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every  msh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 
field  for  some  tidings  of  those  most  dear  to  them.  The  praetors,  M.  JBmilius  and 
M.  PomponioB,  kept  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset^ 
widiout  adjournment,  in  earnest  consultation  on  the  idammig  state  of  their 
eountry. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 
single  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia;  but  it  was  re-  F«uu«M«iiiaMi»^ 
solved  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  unity  of  ^'^'"^  ***'*'**'' 
Gonamand.     There  had  been  no  <UctatorBhip  for  actual  service  since  that  of  A. 
AtiliuB  Golatinus^  two-and-thirty  years  before,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  of 
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P.  Claudios  Puleber  and  L.  Janiufe  PuHus.  But  it  is  probable  that  aome  jeal- 
ousy was  entertained  of  tbe  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  alifienee  of  the  cooau].  On. 
ServUina,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them : 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  horse. 
Hence  an  unusual  course  was  adopted :  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  deeted 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosmg  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state ;  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  gentle  than  wise ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  as  repre- 
senting the  popular  party/' 

Religion  in  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  for  party  pur- 
xmom  to'prapitbto  poses :  although  he  may  have  had  little  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
tt«  f«4«.  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 

an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly 
degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his  office,  be  sum- 
moned the  senate,  and  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted.''  They  directed,  amon^ 
other  things,  that  the  Roman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  called 
"  a  holy  spring ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  bom  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
and  reared  on  any  mounttun  or  plain  or  river-bank  or  upland  pasture  throughout 
Italy,  should  be  offered  to  Jupiter.*"  Extraordinary  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples; 
new  temples  were  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacrifices 
were  performed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  taken  down  from  their 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  sieht  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the 
city  where  they  had  deigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  eam- 
PbD  at  vMbm  fcr  om  T^g^  ^^1^  ^^  prospcct ,'  for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  season  that 
"^>*^  the  prsetors  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  then'  provinces ;  and  Haonibal 

was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  even  the  walls  and  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be  made  good 
against  an  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down ;  the  inhalMtants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security ;  and  in  the  expected  Une  of  Han- 
nibal's march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  com  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  burnt."  This  would  probably  be  done  effectually  in  the  Roman 
territory ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices  ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Hannibal  did  not  advance  du^ctly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  had  been  lost'  to  the 
Romans  in  the  late  battle.  The  consul  Cn,  Servilius  commanded 
above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul^  and  he  was  now  retreat- 
ing in  all  haste,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself,  and  P^^7>  ^  it  consisted  largely 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  bectune 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Itaiiaa 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  cora-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  £tmria»  carryii^ 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain ;  while  the  Roman  ships,  both  m  Sicilj  and  at 
OsUa,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter.**  Now  all  the  ships  at  OsHs 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Serrilias  oodi- 
manded  them ;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  ik& 
two  newly  raised  legions  to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Oampania  and 
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hammmn  into  Ap!uia»  asd»  witb  an  anny  greatly  supenor  m  numbers,  enoampea 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal.^* 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being  regularly 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  They  had  no  ocoasion  „,^^j  „  g^^ 
to  scatter  their  forces  in  CM^er  to  o*btain  subsistence ;  but  keeping  lutom  •mJwSc^m. 
their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they 
followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  all»  by  remaining  in  the  field  with  so  imposing  4ui 
army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt.'"  Thus  Han- 
nibal, finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not  join  him,  reorossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpinians  into  that  of  the'Caudinian  Samnites. 
But  Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 
gates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid  waste  its  territory  with 
fire  and  sword,  then  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 
defenceless  town :  thence  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Yultumus, 
and  ascending  the  Yultumus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifae,  and  paasinjo^  over  the  hills  behind  Ofdatia,  descended  by  Gales  into 
the  midst  of  the  Falemian  plain,  the  glory  of  Campania.'" 

Fabius  steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  movements.  Again  ,,^4^,^^,,^^. 
the  Numidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country  on  every 
side ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  track.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Boman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burning 
for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encouraged  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  But  Fabius  was  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he  sent  parties  to  secure 
even  the  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road  upon  Rome ;  he  garrisoned  Casilinum  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  Yul- 
tumus from  Casilinum  to  the  sea  barred  all  retreat  southwards ;  the  colony  of 
Cales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from  Cales  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths 
over  winch  were  already  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers.^  Thus  Fabius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  his 
army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself,  he 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  his  rear ;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  Fr^ellfe,  kept 
his  communications  with  Biome  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was ;  but  he  had 
carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  might  supply  his  winter  „^|^,,  ^^^^y^^  ^ 
consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  in  •«»?•  *^  bowm 
safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  be-  *™^' 
sides  was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  com,  wine, 
cm],  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  Cales  and 
the  Yultumus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could 
surprise  or  force  his  passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first 
thouffht  of  his  numerous  prisoners ;  and  dreadmg  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
sbooU  ather  escape  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  5000  men,  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected 
from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  Ibe 
fastened  to  their  horns.    About  two  hours  before  midnight  the  drovers  began  to 
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drhre  them  strait  to  the  hiHs,  havinff  first  set  on  fire  the  biindles  of  wood  about 
their  heads ;  while  the  light  infantir  following  them  till  they  began  to  ran  wild, 
then  made  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  seounng  the  points  just  above  the  pass 
occupied  bj  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  conynenced  his  march  ;  his  African  in- 
fantry led  the  way,  followed  by  the  cavalry ;  then  came  all  the  baggage ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls.  In  this  order  ne  followed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  vallej  of  the 
Vultumus,  above  Casilinum  and  the  enemy's  army.** 

He  found  the  way  quito  clear;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it,  seeing  the 
itoMMM  ^^'^  shove  them  illuminated  on  a  sudden  with  a  multitude  of  mov- 

ing lights,  and  nothing  doubting  that  Hannibal's  army  was  attempt- 
mg  to  break  out  over  the  hills  in  despair  of  forcing  the  road,  quitted  their  position 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Mean- 
while Fabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
and  dreading  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Fla- 
mtnius,  kept  close  within  his  camp  till  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to  shov 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  engaged  on  the  hills 
above  with  Hannibal's  %ht  infantry.  But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
to  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  army.*'  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his  shamed 
and  baffled  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  retummg  to  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  further 
before  the  season  ended.  He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus  towards  Ve- 
nafrum,  marched  from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apenninot,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finally  re- 
tamed  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quarters  in  ApuUa. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Bia  |d«i  fcr  A«  wtar  ^^^7 '  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vultumus,  and  the 
^  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  thebr  cattle 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army ;  the  Falemian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had  as  yet 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  single  state  of  Samnram  had  welcomed 
him  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  Rome. 
Bverjrwhere  the  aristocratieal  party  had  maintained  ite  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
pressed all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
nad  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  could  not  conquer  Italy ;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  I>uteh  guards  have  conquered  England :  and  ax 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Torbay  brought  to  king  William.  But 
amoDjg^  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  abide  his  time ;  if  one  campugn  had  failed  of  its  main  object,  another  must  be 
tried ;  if  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  more  ftital.  Meantime  he  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-quarters  in  Italy ;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fied ;  his  invaluable  cavalry  would  have  forage  in  abundoDce ;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  point 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  .at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian  plain,  where 
it  joins  the  mountains:  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  com,  interaiixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fresh  and  green ;  whOst 
en  tile  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  his  nu- 
merous cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  the  first  snows  of  autmnn  fell.    These  wen 
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as  jet  &r  distant;  for  the  oom  ia  the  pkin,  although  ripe»  was  8t31  standing; 
and  the  rich  harreats  of  Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  nnwoi^cd 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Sammum,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  little 
town  of  Geronium,  which  was  aitnated  somewhat  Inore  than  twenty  ^  ^^^^ 
miles  northwest  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceiia>  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Larinum^"^  The  town,  refuewg  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were  left  standing,  to 
serve  as  a  great  magazine  for  the  army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a 
regularly  fortified  camp  without  the  town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  himself;  and* 
keeping  a  third  part  oi  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his 
foragers,  he  seat  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  corn  of  the  sur- 
roundii^  country,  or  to  jpaature  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  tlus 
manner  the  storehouses  or  Geronium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  com. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator* 
He  seemed  like  *a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  u»o«tofit»rf»ttim 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten ;  his  slow  defensive  system, 
unwelcome  m  itself,  seemed  r^idered  contemptible  by  Hannibal*s  triumphant 
escajpe  from  the Falemian  plain.  But  here  too Fabius  Showed  apatien<ie  worthy 
of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  ftulure  in  Campania,  he  still 
felt  sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia* 
and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  high  grounds  in  his  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gious offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome ;  but  he  charged  Minucius  to  ob* 
serve  his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a  battle."^ 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  bis 
camp  to  a  projecting  ridfi^e  of  hills,  immediately  above  the  plain,  MiMdMUofto^bd*. 
and  sending  but  his  caviury  and  light  troops  to  out  ofif  Hannibal's  •"'*^»* 
foragers,  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  his  narvestiog.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
s^ers,  and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibal's  camp,  which,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  detaching  so  many  men  all  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior 
force  to  defend  it.  The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat ;  but  Minucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success.^ 

The  feeling  against  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Minucius  had  known 
how  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself ;  j^  mAmm^  h  n^ 
such  merit  at  such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewarded ;  nor  was  it  •«p^«»«'**»«««»«^ 
fit'  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  among  his  o^n  party  Fabius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar :  he  had  magnified  himself .  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  ana  had 
spoken  too  harshly  of  the  blunders  of  former  generals.  *  Thus  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metilius,  fw  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  C.  Tereniius  Varro,  who  had  been 
praetor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried.^' 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  thern^ 
and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other,  h,  ,.  „,^  ^  ,^ 
Their  want  of  co-operalion  was  thus  notorious ;  and  Hannibal  was  '"^■■v^^'^ 
not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempting  Minucius  to  an  engagement 
on  his  own  grround ;  and  having  concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  and 
hollows  close  by,  be  called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  /ictimi  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rout  oi  the  IVebia  was  well-nigh  repeated ;  but  Fabius  was 
near  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  tiiereecue ;  and  his  fresh  lupous  checked  tha 
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Cait  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken  Bomana  to  raOy.  Stfll  the 
already  sustained  was  severe ;  and  it  was  maiufest  that  Fabius  had  saved  his 
colleague  from  total  destruction.  Minucius  acknowled&;ed  this  generously :  he 
instantly  gave  up  his  eaual  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  the  dictator  s  orders.*  The  rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly ;  and 
the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resigning  their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls ;  On.  BerviliuB  naving  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Alilius  Begulus  having  been  electa  to 
fill  the  place  of  Flaminius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching ;  and  it  was 
Steto  of  k^  •»  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  stmgglea 
**"^  The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continiiance 

of  the  war  in  Italy ;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  whom  it  obliged  to  constant 
military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  plunder,  but  still 
more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenue 
was  so  greatly  cui:tailed  by  Hannibal's  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italv  could  get  no  returns  from  then*  property ;  the 
wealthy  graders,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures,  saw  th^  stock 
carried  off  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him ;  they  would  not  sacrifice  every  thing  for  Bome,  if  Rome  could 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Ronxan  infantry  was 
undisputed :  if  with  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and  the^  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majority 
of  the  people ;  but  they  were  imbittered  by  party  animosity :  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  Minucius  himself  had 
vielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law 
nad  made  him  nis  equal :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bit- 
ter hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in 
C.  Terentius  Varro." 

Yarro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butchelr's  son ;  nay,  it  was  added,  that  he  had 
jL  u.  a  s».  A.  c.  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,""  and  had  only  been  enabled  by  the 
^oo£i!u^a£^  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
AdiumPmUoi.  calling,  and  to  aspire  to  public  offices.  So  Cromwell  was  called 
a  brewer ;  but  Yarro  had  been  successively  elected  quaestor,  plebeian  and  cnmle 
sdile,  and  praetor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune ;  and  it  is 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to  such  nobility.  Yarro  was 
eloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
'  him ;  and  if  in  his  praetorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  home 
praetors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even 
after  his  defeat  at  Cannse,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important 
offices,  civil  and  military ;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
the  mere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  pamted  him.  The  aristocracy 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election :  he  was  not  only  returned  consul,  but  he  was 
returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtaining  a  sidmcient  number  of  rotes  to  en- 
title him  to  the  suffrage  of  a  tribe.**  Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  electioa 
of  his  colleague ;  and  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  magistrate 
so  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  people  generally, 
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that  the  other  consm  chosen  was  L.  JSmihus  Paullus,  who  was  not  only  a  known 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  but  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  had  been 
brought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  Illyrian 
war,  and,  although  acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet 
be  was  known  to  be  a  good  soldier ;  and  the  people,  having  obtained  the  election 
of  Yarro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocrticy  by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections,  of  pras- 
tors.  Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocratical  party,  ^.^^^^ 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two  were  also  *^'"***^ 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Furius 
Philus  and  M.  Pomponhis  Matho.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  prse* 
torships ;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the  fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  GauL 

The  winter  and  spHng  passed  without  any  military  events  of  importance.    Ser- 
villus  and  Re^ul  retained  their  command  as  proconsuls  for  some  p^«^^y^ 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  office  ;  but  nothing  be-  *™***" 

yond  occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  precedin^r  campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward^  receivmg  then:  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium,  and 
inmiediately  from  a  large  ms^razine,  which  they  had  established  at  the  small  town 
of  Cannae,  near  the  Ai^dus.^ 

Never  was  Hannibal's  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.  More  than  half  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all  ^ 
barbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  wmniM  dufaS  t& 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun^ 
der.  Those  of  his  solcKers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  either  Spaniards  or  Afri- 
cans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers 
to  her  race  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  prsetorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad^ 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fighting 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.*^  Even  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  C&rthage :  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  mastem 
Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  winter-quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibal's  soldiers :  tnere  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
spell-bound  ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the 
Gauls  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency 
of  Hannibal's  character :  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  invincible :  with 
such  a  general  the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards 
the  natural  dominion  of  superior  beings ;  'm  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld 
the  appointed  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as* 
sault  the  capitol. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannibal  daily  ;^  and  though  not 
intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  he  must  have  seen  ^ 
and  known  him  as  a  man ;  he  must  have  been  fsmiliar  with  his 
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Inbite  of  life,  and  mut  hare  heard  his  converaBtioD  in  those  inresbMied  momeiits 
when  the  liffhtest  words  of  great  men  displaj  the  oharacter  of  their  rabde  so 
strikiagly.  His  work  'is  lost  to  us ;  hat  haa  it  heen  worthy  of  his  opportonitieB, 
anecdotes  from  it  must  have  been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know 
what  Hannibal  was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  companions 
wonld  be  somethinff  more  to  ns  tiian  names :  we  should  know  Maharbal,^the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world :  and  Hasdrabal,  who 
managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country ; 
and  Hannibal's  young  brother,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise, 
who  commanded  the  ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  m^ht  leam  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  Hannibal,  sumamed  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,"  but  whose 
ooons^  Hannibal  would  not  have  lirtened  to,  had  they  been  m^ely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Rome;  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Bilanus  saw  and  heard  without  heeding  or  recording ;  wad  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate ;  but 
the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappointment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  neitheT 
sight  nor  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  weU-nigh  departing ;  and  in  the  warm  phuns  of  Apnfia 
the  com  was  ripening  fast,  while  Hannibal's  wmter  supplies  were 
^^iteJkS  Sa  now  nearly  exhausted.  He  broke  up  from  his  camp  before  Gero- 
nium,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 
army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himsett  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
ffreat  magazine  at  Gannse.^  The  citadel  of  Cannss  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength ; 
Um,  aecordinffly,  he  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  the  Koman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  com  of  southern  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situations 
that  the  com  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  country,  in  the  immediate  ne^hbor* 
hood  of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  oflFer- 
ing  battle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turaii^  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies.     We  can* 

not  doubt  that  Hannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sound- 

''^'  ing  their  feelings ;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistance,  their  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  government  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army ;  for  a  battle  bein^  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers  ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  kgions  under  their 
orders,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have  amounted  to  00,000  men.**  It  yraa  evident  that  so  great  a  multitude  could 
not  long  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  ei^pagement 
was  inevitable. 

But  Uie  details  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
vuioradivMio  MBff  presence  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  easy 
«sb«tti«.  ^  discover.     It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  the 

new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they  did 
follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
they  encamped  at  about  six  miles  distance  from  him.**    They  round  him  on  the 
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heii  bank  of  tfae  AimdiiB»  about  eigbt  or  une  miles  from  toe  sea,  and  busted, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  eom  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season 
being  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  level  and  open,  that 
tfae  consul,  L.  iElmilius,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hiUy  ground  further  from  the  sea,  and  to  bring 
on  the  action  there.**  But  Yarro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  alttmately  with  iEmilius  eyery  other  day,  decided 
tfae  question  irreyocably  on  the  very  next  day,  br  interposmg  himself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  oomr 
municating  with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  ^milius,  when  he  a^ain  took  the  command  in  chief,  fonnd 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  of  his  great  supe-  MmMm  mmm  *• 
riority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the  river,  ^"'^^ 
and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  suppUea  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy^s  par^ 
ties  who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hannibal  saw  tha 
Romans  m  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 

Hie  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was  the  last  of  die 
month  Quinctilus,  or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven  PNp«Hrtory  —-n 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  hi6  ▼'••■^  ■""»">«• 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp ;  so  that  Yarro,  whose 
<sommand  it  was,  could  not  bring  on  an  action.  But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or 
August,  Hannibal  being  now  qmte  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  <^  his  caoip 
and  offered  battle,  ^milius,  however,  remained  quiet,  resolved  not  to  -fight  on 
such  j^round,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer . 
the  hills,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near 
the  sea.**  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in* 
fantry  into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack  the 
Romans  on  that  side,  us  they  were  coming  down  in  straggling  parses  to  the  bank 
to  get  water.  For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
-winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  eanly 
fordable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  driven 
ID  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  m 
the  burning  Apulian  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreaK  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known 
aignal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Yarro*s  head-quarters;**  HnAHdwMMiii*' 
and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  main  *'^- 
army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the  right  bank.  Whether 
he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  thim  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Hannibal,  il 
seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally ;  and  he  too 
forded  the  stream  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear; 
be  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  if  he  were  defeated,  ese^ie 
seemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  loond 
at  his  numerous  and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  Knew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  confidence  his  spirits 
^were  not  cheeif  ul  merely,  but  even  mirthful ;  he  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jest- 
ix>gl7>  '^^0  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  those 

•»  PolyUuB,  in.  110.  ••  Plutwoh,  FftWuB,  15. 
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Imigbed ;  and  as  any  leeliiig  at  anch  a  moment  ia  eoiitagioiia»  tfie  kaga  wm 
echoed  by  othen;  and  the  soldiers,  "^^f  ^^  fi^**^^  general  in  each  amood» 
were  satbfied  that  he  was  sore  of  victory."" 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  on  thdr 
right  flanl^  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  sovOi, 
but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.'^*  On  their  left,  resting 
on  the  river,  were  the  Spanish  an^  Gaulish  horse ;  next  in  the  line,  but  tbrown 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans ;  on  their 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Qauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  compsoies 
intermixed ;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  light  horse. 
men.'"  The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  nothing ;  the  grousd 
was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills  ovei]grown  with  copsewood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 

MeanwhOe  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  their  line  opposite. 
TWk  <ff  «M  bmm  The  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  on  their  brazen  helmets, 
*'^'  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of  their,  red 

and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a  foot  and  a  halt 

They  stood  brandbhing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  their  long  shields, 
and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.^*  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
fimiilies ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  and  of  the  Latin  namq.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  fronts 
and  were  readv  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  slingers  of  the  enemy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any' account  of  the  battle, 
tewB  faeeinM.  ^^^  Romau  iufsutry  were  formed  in  columns  rather  than  in  line. 
"  the  files  of  the  maniples  containinff  many  m<Nre  than  their  ranks.^ 

Thia  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
in  cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the 
river  as  a  protection  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  wa^  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned, — one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
reached  nearly  to  the  sea,'**— K>r  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
ob^ed  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hannibal's 

"*  Plutartihf  Fabiot,  15.    Elw6wr»s  U  nns  rSv  that  ^^this  had  been  foand  oonvement  apin»t 

«tp2  «irdir  ivi^  Inrfyin,  n^v9fia  Hrcwvoc,^  9av-  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fonner  war.    It  wai 

fmvriv  ahr^  ^wtrat  H  w)^ifiot  rftv  mUiUmv  mtwa-  indeed  no  bad  way  of  resiBtanoe  against  d«- 

Mydy  ri  wpdntww  4  Av9(0as,  "  Irtfv*^  tlxw, "  A  phanta,  to  make  the  ranka  thick  and  ahort  bat 

h^n»v.  kiXnOi  n  roirw  UpitanAnpw"     'Ef-  the  files  long,  as  also  to  strengthen  well  the 

«Im»  it  r«e  rtwKwct  "T6  woUr**    **'OTt**  t^ti  rear,  that  it  might  stand  ftst  compacted  is  t 

^rUrmw  S^rwp  rowtirmv,  Mtlt  iv  avnlit  TUimp  wall,  under   shelter  whereof  the  diasTderod 

M>cir«f."     rcM^lvm  ii  n^   i6^m¥   a^roU  ro8  troops  might  rally  themselTes.    Thus  muoh,  it 

#«ii|i|ittro(  iiKwlTTu  yiXmf  irSat '  m)  icarifiaivov  Jvi  seems,  that  Terentius  had  learned  of  some  old 

rvS  Ufov  ToU  iw«vr&9iv  <U)  ri  matYt^ivv  iway-  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  now  ordered  his  bift- 

lyiXXwrtt^  &9Tt  iii  troXXAv  vtXfty  tlvai  H¥  yiKura  ties  aooordinfflv,  as  meaning  to  show  more  ikiu 

s«I  lufi*  ivsAa^tiv  iwnbs  HvrnvSai  nbs  vtfi  *Ayvf-  than  was  in  nis  nnderstanaing.    fiat  the  Ctf- 

fim9.    To9n  roU  Ka^ii6ov(ett  J^Bai  64^^  vaplmi  thaginians  had  here  no  deplumta  with  them 

]Uyt^0fi/Mif  iW  9Q\Ka»  cal  l9x$^  roS  MTaf^  in  the  field:   their  advantage  waa  in  bone, 

MSvraf  hihai  ycA^v  •lr»  ttal  vafytv  r^  mrfmrny^  against  which  thia  manner  of  imbattailing  «>• 

M*  uto  aMtnw.  very  nnprofttable,  forasmnoh  as  their  cbsrg* 

"'  Livy.  XXII.  4e.    Plotaroh,  Fabios,  16.  is  better  sostained  In  front,  than  upon  a  long 

■■  Polybina,  III.  US.    Livy,  XXII.  46.  fiank." 
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Homan  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  JBmilius  himself.  ****^' 
Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and 
jnaintained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fighting 
on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
fight  and  brittle  spearsi  and  with  shields  made  only  of  oz-hide,  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field.*^  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  effectually ;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he 
came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their  manner,  had  been  skirmishing 
indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seemg  the  G«ub 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Numidians,  most  efiective  in 
pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unsparingly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signd  services  on  tms  day» 
charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  oonfusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and  fighting  each  man  as  q,^,^^^ 
lie  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  indom-  *^  '"^' 
itable  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left,,  findine  the  Gaol* 
Ish  and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ;  so  that,  being  already 
drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became 
compressed  still  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which  forced  its 
way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  like  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibars  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whikt 
its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state,  when  they  were  forced 
together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and  already  fallmg  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thun- 
dering fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced 
it  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  me  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  whein 
the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded ;  and  these  fled  in  straggling  parties^ 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns.'"  The 
consul  JBmilius,  the  proconsul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse  M. 
liinucius,  two  qusestors,  twenty-one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay 
dead  amidst  the  carnage ;  Yarro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escaped  from  the 
rout  of  the  allied  cavwy  on  the  right  of  the  anny,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Venusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.     A  large  force  had  been  left  in 
the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Hannibal's  ^  t^,  jh^ 
camp  during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with  his  '"^^ 

inferior  nuoiDers^  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.     But  it  was  defended 

^  Pdjb.  m.  116.    Livy,  XZIL  41!.  ^  FoIybioB,  m.  116.    Livy,  XXDL  4$. 


so  obttiiwtdy,  tbat  the  BomanB  were  sltU  beaieffiiig  it  in  raiii,  when  Haimihd, 
BOW  oompletelj  mtotioiis  in  the  hetde»  crotBed  the  river  to  its  refief.  Then  the 
he«egew  fled  m  ^eir  tnra  to  their  own  oamp,  and  there,  out  off  from  all  enooor, 
they  preiently  surrendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of 
the  smaller  camp  on  the  right  hank»  and  had  eeci^ied  to  Cannainm;  thereat  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comndes  on  the  left  bank,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  conqueror. 
Less  than  six  tnoaeand  men  of  B[annibal*8  amy  had  fallen:  no  greater  price 

Bf--iifnr^rrii  ^^  ^®  P"^  ^^^  ^*  ^^  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand ci  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  for  the  utter 
'annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  oflfensire  warfare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated  by  this  unequalled 
notoiT«  Maharbal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done,  said  to  Hannibal,  "Let 
ma  adranee  instantly  with  the  horee,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four 
days  from  this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol.'"^  There  are  moments  when 
nrimess  is  wisdom ;  and  it  ma^  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capitol  ma^  well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that 
day,  and  have  dropped  her  wings,  aa  if  forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if 
panic  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  hon  courage  of  the  Roman  anstocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond 
its  present  power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  wmch  it  re- 
quired. *  * 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

'  FB0GSBS8  or  THE  WAB  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANN.B— REVOLT 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BOtJTHERN  ITALY,  TO  HANNIBAL- 
ORKAT  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  ROMANS-SURPRISE  OF  TARENTUM-81EGE  OP 
CAPUA--HANNIBAL  MARCHES  ON  ROME— REDUCTION  AND  PUNlidllHENT  OF 
OAPUA^A.  U.  0.  «88  TO  648. 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Cannee,  Hannibal's  march  resembled  s 
^^-y-  {.  ^  ot,r«o  mighty  torrent,  which,  rushing  along  irresistible  and  undivided, 
t«ii«k»wK.  gjpg  Q^y  attention  to  the  one  line  of  its  course:  all  other  sights 

and  sounds  m  the  landscape  are  forgotten,  while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vsst 
volume  of  waters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.  Therefore  I  have 
not  wished  to  draw  away  the  reader's  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
filed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from  Cannie  onwards  the  character 
ci  the  scene  changes.  The  single  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 
has  now  swelled  into  a  wide  flood,  overwhelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islanded  amid  the  waters, 
and  on  which  they  dashed  furiously  on  every  ^e,  as  though  they  must  needs 
sweep  it  away.  But  the  rock  stands  unshaken :  the  waters  become  feebler ;  and 
their  streams  are  a^n  divided :  and  the  flood  shrinks ;  and  the  rock  rises  higher 
and  higher ;  and  the  danger  is  passed  away.  In  the  next  part  of  the  second 
Puiuc'war,  our  attention  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
•Hannibal.  But  in  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  enei^,  we  must 
consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies ;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Hannibal, 
struggled  with  her  face  to  face ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedon  struck  at  her  horn  be- 

■*  Uvy,  zxn.  ai. 


land ;  how  S\ma  supplied  arms  to  her  most  dsngercms  euemj,  Yei  her  poiief 
and  her  courage  vere  everywhere :  Sicily  was  stmck  to  the  eaiih  by  ooe  blow ; 
ICaoedoD  oblig^  to  defend  himself  against  his  nearer  eaemiee ;  the  anns  which 
Spain  was  ol&ring  to  Hannibal  were  torn  out  of  his  grasp ;  rerolted  Italy  was 
orushed  to  pieces ;  and  the  gpaat  enemy,  after  all  his  forces  were  diqpersod  and 
destroyed,  was  obliged,  like  Hector,  to  nght  ringly  under  his  country's  walls,  ani 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  **  having  done  mighty  deeds,  to  be 
famed  in  after  ages." 

The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  preseoce  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  consuls  had  been  oniered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  Th«Minorih«dAii 
for  s<Nne  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Eveiy  tongue  was  "■"*"■""' 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent; 
every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  knows. 
Even  Livy  felt  himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of 
that  day  ;*  and  the  experience  <^  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
modem  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple  foet 
apeaks  eloquently  :  the  whole  number  of  Roman  dtisens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000 ;'  and  supposing,  as  we  fairly  may,  thai 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies^ 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  popu|aUon  of  citizens  abcve 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exaggeration,  that  every 
lionse  in  Rome  was  m  mourning. 

The  two  home  praetors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  defrace  of  the 
tity.  Fabiuswas  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  Mmmtmuhm^^ 
ment  at  this  moment  was  effectually  in  his  hands ;  for  the  reso-  "*"**** 
lutions  which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  unanimously  adopted.  Light-horse- 
men  were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidings  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  mtelligenoe  was  ooa* 
▼eyed  m  the  first  instance  to  the  praetors :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the 
common  danger  together.'  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  ci 
the  people  suspended ;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  aay  one  tribune  uttered  the 
word  *'  peace,''  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  firet  moments  of  panic  passed ;  and  Varro's  dispatches  arrived,  mform* 
ing  the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  C%-  A„Hri  «#  tfvaMta 
susium,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  upon  Rome.**  Hope  **<»^*^ 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  maintaming  the  war. 

M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  praetors  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia» 
preparing  to  sail  to  Sicily.  It  wss  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  mmmuw  b  awi  mo 
once  to  the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia ;  and  be  was  ordered  ^^'"^ 
to  give  up  the  fleet  to  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 
single  legion  which  he  had  under  his  command  mto  Apulia,  there  to  collect  the 
remains  of  Varro's  army,  and  to  fall  back  as  he  best  could  into  Campania,  while 
the  consul  returned  immediately  to  Rome.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  scene  at  Canusium  was  like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  gomg 
to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-  ^^^^^^.^^^^^ 
preservation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.     Some  young  men- 

»  livy,  XXn.  M.  ♦  Livy,  XXH.  5S. 

J  livy,  Mt.  XX.  •Uvy,XXn.«7.    PlutMtsh, 
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of  the  noblest  families,  a  Metellns  being  at  tbe  head  of  them,  looking  npon  Borne 
as  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  min,  and  to  fly  beyond  sea,  in  the  hope 
of  entering  into  some  foreign  service.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  wodd 
have  led  die  way  to  a  general  panic :  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what  colony;  could  be  expected  Co  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  eause?  The  consul  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  che<^  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  Um 
officers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  it.*  He  kept  his  men  together, 
gave  them  over  to  the  pr»tor  Marcellus,  on  his  arrival  at  Canusinm,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  Tbe  fate 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  m  the  last  war  might  have  warned  him  of  tbe 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  general ;  he  himself  was  personally  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome ;  and  if  the  memory  of  Flaminius  was  persecuted, 
notwithstanding  his  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  ffeneral 
from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  his  soldiers  had  perished  ?  DemoG- 
thenes  dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  after  his  defeat  in  ^tolia; 
but  Yarro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  punishment 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so  Ukely  to  heap  on  him. 
He  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.  All  party  feel- 
iiM Monte uuokiKbB.  "fi»  ^'^^  suspended;   all  popular  irritation  was  subdued;  the 

'"^  butcher's  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general, 

were  all  forgotten ;  only  Yarro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  ne  had 
resisted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  Tbe 
senate  voted  him  theur  thanks,  "  because  he  had  not  despured  of  the  common- 
wealth."' ; 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  general 

voice  of  the  senate  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Yam 

Adietetorq»pobtod.    j^j^^g^if^  y^^^  ^y^^^  jj^  positivcly  rcfusod  to  accopt  it.»    This  stay 

18  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  was  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a 
member  of  a  popular  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul  and  censor.  B» 
master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  bat  fll* 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals.* 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  government  had 
Th«  MMte  i«toN  to  shown  that  its  resolution  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death. 
naiomtiMpriiMim.  Hannibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
Bomber  to  R<Mne  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be 

*  The  sathor  would,  doabUees,  have  ex-  oelluB,  when  he  went  to  Borne— iinplies  that 

plained  his  reasone  for  ascribing  the  sappres-  Boipio  distingnished    himself  at  GuiauQm. 

sion  of  this  oonspinunr  to  leave  Italy  to  Varro.  IHon^s  statement  is  the  more  trastworthj.  u 

By  Livy,  XXII.  68,  by  Valerius  Maximns,  V.  he  did  not  join  in  the  cir  against  Varro,  bat 

6, 7,  by  I>ion,  Fragm.  reireeo.  XLIX.,  it  is  at-  speaks  with  nigh  praise  of  his  condnct  alter  the 

tribated  to  Sdpio.    See  also  Bilios  Italions,  X.  defeat.     'Es  ri  Kav^ov  AMy  rtf   n  imtk 

4?6.  fol.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Po-  carcvr^ffaro,  lult  nit  wXiimcifoit  f^f^f  ^  ^ 

lybins  makes  no  mention  of  the  fiust,  either  in  rdv  w^vr^w  ht^y^tv,  wpocpdXX^vrdf  n  rf  tAu 

the  aoooont  of  the  battle  of  Cannas,  or  in  the  Iwwiat,  ivupo^varo  *  t6  r<  q^poXw  tir*  ^Arp^mi 

ohaiaoter  of  Soipio.  X.  1-6,  where  he  speaks  of  uSrt  Kanirr^^as,  iXA'  iw*   i^s  StmoUt  fi««v 

Scipio^B  early  exploits.     Aooording  to  Livi^,  ^iihv^fv^niuwti^vufitfinitiros.wdprari^i*^ 

witn  whose  aoeoonts  Dion's  contuts,  the  fiiflri-  roc;  napolin  Kal  r^o^Xcvn  kuI  fvpa^cv.     Zonsm 

tives  at  Canusiam  were  headed  by  four  tnb-  was  so  careless  in  abridging  his  author,  tlurt  m 

unea.  who  volnntarily  submitted  to  the  com-  transfers  what  Dion  here  says  of  Vairo  to 

mana  of  Sdpio  and  Appios  Clandios,  two  of  Soipio. 

their  number;  and  Sdpio.  \>j  a  characteristio  ^  livy,  XXII.  61.  Plutarch,  Fabius,  18.  See 

act  ofyouthfbl  heroism,  stifled  the  plot    Mean-  also  floras,  II.  6. 

while  Varro  is  represented  to  have  been  at  Ve-  *  Valerius  Maxlmns,  III.  4)  I  IV.  5,  i  » 

nusia.    Appian*s  aooount,  too,  VII.  26,  though  Frontinus,  IV.  6,  6.    "  Honoribus.  qnam|a 

differing  as  to  the  order  of  tbe  eventa,  and  deferrentur  a  populo,  renuntiavit,  oioens,  M>- 

plidnl7iiiMeanite~-«noe  it  makes  Varro  re-  doribus,  magistratibus  reipublicift  opus  eoia. 

■ign  the  command  to  Sdpio,  instead  of  Mar-  *  I^^t  X^TT.  57. 


iBosomed  by  their  friends  at  the  sam  of  three  minaB,  or  3000  aeee  for  eaoh  piii- 
ODier.  But  the  senate  absolutely  forbade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing 
to  furnish  Hannibal  with  so  large  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who 
liad  allowed  themselves  to  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.**  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  left  in  hopeless  captivity ;  and  the  armies  which  the  state  required 
were  to  be  fomied  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  iht 
urarency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consub  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  two  legiom 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capital.     These  were  now  to  ummm    to    nJM 
be  employed  in  active  service ;  and  with  them  vras  a  small  detach-  *"**'^ 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.    The  eontiii« 

rts  from  the  allies  were  not  readv ;  and  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them, 
order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eight 
thoosand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve  r  flnd 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wars."  The  dictator  went  sml  further :  he  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms ;  and  amongst  the  former 
class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  as  m  later  times,  infested  the  mount* 
ains,  and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  offences.*'  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twentr- 
Sve  thousand  men,  M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania ;  whilst  a  new  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into  the  field.  M.  Juniua 
£xed  his  heiMi-quarters  at  Teanum,"  on  high  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Faler* ' 
nian  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Gales  m  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the 
liatin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  Marcellus  with  the  army  of  Cannae,  whom 
ire  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lyingr  encamped  above  Sues-  p^mm  ^t  «h*  smm 
anla,'^  that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  v  ultumus,  on  the  hills  *"*'- 
which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capaa»  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  Bene- 
Tentum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania ;  bat 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Oaa- 
nse,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasymenus,  could  not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Cannae.  The  Apu-  R«^t  or  ih*  mmi 
Uana  joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Salapia  •«»*«*  •«h»«»»*^ 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Samnium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example  ;*'  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and  send  offi- 
cers into  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished 
to  join  him,  and  to  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  thia 
last  blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  tins  view  he  sent  a  Carthaginian 
officer  to  accompany  the  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered him  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a 
negotiation.'*  When  he  found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his 
officers  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most 

»  P<JylriiiB,  VI.  6S.    Ilvy,  XII.  68-61.    Ap-       "  livy,  XXHI.  94. 
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jflbiuntti  eradtj.  The  mass  of  the  prisonen  left  in  his  haoda  he  sold  for  dttvcs; 
and  so  far  he  did  not  overstep  the  reoognised  laws  of  warfare ;  but  maDj  of  tlie 
more  dbtingaished  of  them  he  pnt  to  death ;  and  those  who  were  senators  he 
obliged  to  fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  armj. 
It  is  added,  that  brothers  were  in  some  instances  brought  oat  to  fight  with  then- 
brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers ;  but  that  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sin 
against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their 
«W(N!ds  in  such  horrible  combats.'^  Hannibal's  yow  may  have  justified  all  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fury  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  have  excited  his  admiratioo.  To  ad- 
mire the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  may 
laem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  of  humanity. 

Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  pontion  in  Ap«)ia» 
tfcMnni  «aton  ouB.  <u>d  moved  into  Samnium.  The  popular  party  in  Compsa  opened 
fmtmimtiOitiotvm.  ^gjj,  gm^g  to  him ;  and  he  made  the  place  serve  as  a  d^pdi  for 
his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army."  His  brother  Mago  was 
then  ordered  to  march  into  Bmttium  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Brutdan  ports,  and  carry  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  Carthage.''  Hanno,  with 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the  Luoanians  ;* 
while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  onoe  more 
into  the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  partljr  restrained  by  the 
Latin  colony  of  (Esemia,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman, 
Hum.  Decimius  of  Bovianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained 
fan  in  their  adherence  to  Rome :  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian  Samnitea 
all  joined  the  Carthaginians ;  and  their  soldiers  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania.'*  There  all  was  ready  for  his  reception. 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  <Mf  the 
highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  countiy  only,  b«t» 
tibrough  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocratical  party  were  W€»k  and 
unpopular,  and  could  o£fer  no  opposition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  sab- 
ject  to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  mto  the  city."  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  80,000  foot  and  4000  horse,"  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  remained  true 
to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  Uxk 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quand 
of  tne  Samnite  wars  once  again. 

This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itself, 
which  could  have  followed  from  the  battle  of  Cannse,  drew  the 
Roman  armies  towards  Campania.     Marcellus  had  probably  fidlen 

"  Diodoms,  XXVI.  Exo.  de.  Virtat.  et  VitiiB.  phant^  and  killed  him,  and  waa  then  treftc^er- 
Appiaa,  VII.  S8.  Zonaras,  IX.  S.  *Valeriiu  oady  waylaid  and  mnrdered  b^  Hannibid'a 
ICkximua,  IX.  8,  Ext  8.   But  aa  even  Livy  doea    wders,  was  probably  invented  with  relerenea 


•f  Haanibal^s  alleged  craelty,  or  in  VI.  68.  where  theme  for  the  invention  of  poeto  and  rhetoci- 

he  gives  the  acconnt  of  the  misaion  of  tne  cap-  dans, 

flvea,  and  adds  that  Hannibal,  when  he  heard  "  Uivy)  XXIII.  1. 

that  the  Romana  had  reflued  to  ranaom  them,  *  14^7}  XXIII.  11. 

mrnrX4)nr  rd  vrdat^w  ««}  H  fieyaXtipvxw  rdv  iy  **  Li^y*  XXIII.  87. 

ii^p  h  rots  ai<^«\i*<f,— there  mnat  donbtieaa  "  Livy,  XXII.  61,  84 

M  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  them,  even  "  -livy,  XXIIL  8-4. 

if  they  had  any  foondaUon  at  all.    The  atory  **  Livy,  XXIII.  6.     See  HRebniur,  YeL  JL 

in  Pliny,  VIII.  7.  that  the  laat  snrvivor  of  theae  note  145. 

gladiatorial  oombata  had  to  ilght  against  an  ela-  ' 
80 


iMok  tnm  Csnaaiiim  by  the  Appian  road  tbrough  BeDeveDtain»  moving  hj  ac 
intorior  and  shorter  line;  whilst  Hannibal  advanced  by  Compsa  upon  Al^llinoniy 
descending  into  the  plain  of  Campania  by  what  is  now  the  pass  of  Monteforte.. 
Hannibal's  cavalry  save  him  the  whole  command  of  the  country ;  and  Marcellus 
oould  do  no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp  above  Suessula,  and 
wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  tnis  question  merelv  HMr«HMii«h«tB««i 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  *^"*^«*»«y«<»» 
and  the  enormous  slauehter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae ;  it 
appears  even  more  perplexing  to  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Rome.  A  sioffle  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advance  luto  the  heart  of  Latium  ;  the  Hernican  cities  and 
the  impregnable  Prseneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
£aithful  to  Rome ;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long  years  of  unsuir- 
oessfttl  warfare,  oould  have  yielded  him  no  such  succor,  as  now,  afler  fifty  vears 
<d  peace,  they  were  able  to  aflfbrd  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
received  into  Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  Lautulae  in 
the  second  Samnite  war,*^  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
aa  now,  Capua  had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  Carthage :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  battle  was  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers,  led  bv  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy 
ao  formidable  was  only  formed  to  be  defeated  ? — that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
t]be  term  of  Hannibal's  progress  ? — ^that  from  this  day  forwards  his  great  powera 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  ? — that,  in- 
atead  of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  and  relievmg  Ca- 
pua ? — and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were  alike  unavailing  ? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinaij.  Rome  owed  her  deliv- 
erance principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest  omm  wkuh  «Mi 
throughout  Italy,— to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin  name, —  *^'' 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  his  want  of 
an  eflScient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and 
no  great  general's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.  And  when  CannsB  had 
taught  the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  the  war  became  ne- 
oessarily  a  series  of  sieges,  where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  his  cavaLy,  could  ren- 
der little  service,  whiU  his  infantry  was  in  quality  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  inferior. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  while 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  Mago  was  to  pro-  mituj  \  ^ 
cure  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake  any  great  onen-  ^^•"v^ 
aive  (^ration  after  his  arrival  in  Campania.  He  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Campanian  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge 
the  Romans  from  Casilinum,  which,  lying  within  three  miles  c2f  Capua,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Yultumus,  not  only  restrained  all  his  movements,  but 
was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  threat^ed  its  territory  with  continual 
incursions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  had  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua :  and  he 
took  Nuceria,  Alfatema,  and  Acerrae.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neapolis 
and  Gums,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged 
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nitb  mceen ;  but  Nola  by  in  the  nndst  of  the  pUn  neariy  midwmf  1 
Capua  and  Nuceria ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  aa  ekewhere,  were  ready  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  He  was  preparing  to  appear  before  the  town ;  b«t 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of  their  danger;  and  MareeHa^ 
who  was  then  at  Oasilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  whieh  riae 
directly  above  it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  made  a  aaddea 
sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss  *  Having  done  this  service,  and  left  the 
aristocratical  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the  government,  he  returned  again 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the 
Campanian  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudiom.  Hb 
place  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum ;  but 
Hannibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this  time,  laid 
regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towanis  the  citixens  of  Casilinum, 
o«id>ei«ftk«r«im  ^hich  the  Campanians  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  war  with 
•rcA^uatt.  Pyrrhus*     About  500  Latins  of  Prseneste,  and  460  Etruscans  of 

Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took 
the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Appian  road,  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Cannae.  They  immediately  turned  about,  and 
fell  back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better 
security  massacred  the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  quarter  of 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vultumus,  occupied  the  quarter  on 
the  ri^ht  bank.*^  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the  wreck  of 
Yarro  s  army,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  positioa 
being  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  the  garrison,  whik 
they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  the  Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreading  Hanui- 
bal's  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assadto 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  was  the 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign :  all  the  armies  now  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Teanum;  Marcellus  lay  in  his  mountaia 
camp  above  Nola ;  and  Hannibal's  army  was  at  Capua."  Being  quartered  ia 
the  nouses  of  the  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves,  Uieir  discipline, 
it  is  likely,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their 
way :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notorious 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  luxury,  pretended  that 
Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this  winter,  and  that  Capua 
was  the  Cannae  of  Cartha^re.** 

This  intermission  of  active  warfare  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  notbinff  the 
Tngnm  of  tumrfai  proffrcss  of  cveuts  clscwhere,  which  we  have  hitherto  unavoidaUj 
•iwqMitm.  neglected.    From  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  Hannibal  had  made  hs 

war  without  interruption  to  Capua ;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  behind  him 
■ink  in  like  manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  what  had 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio,  when  he  returned  from  the  Rhone 
A.  u  c  in  4.  o  ^  I^7>  to  ^  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  m  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his 
w.  fcacyrf  tkt'  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  hb  brother.*  .  After  his 
consulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  still  continued  to 
him  as  proconsul ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  that  his  brother  had  already  effected  much :  he  had  defeirted  and  mado 
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piisoiier  the  Oarthagiaiaii  general,  Hanno,  whom  Hannibal  left  to  maintttn  Ini 
lateal  oonqueats  in  Spun,  and  had  driren  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Ibema.'* 
His  own  arriTBl  in.  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  537,  three  or  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus ;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthaghuan  governor  of  Saguntum  was 
Mnuaded  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ;  and  the 
opaaiard  who  had  advised  this  step  under  the  mask  of  good  will  to  Carthage, 
aa  a  means  of  securing  the  afifections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  hoetages  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than 
h&  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Scipio  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  ol 
restoring  them  to  their  friends,  and  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular.* 
In  the  following  year,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  having  received  orders  to 
march  into  Italy  to  co-operate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  Romans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated ;"  so  that  his  mvasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effdotually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  ®i^'  j^  ^  q.  m  a  c 
emy  of  ms  best  nurscoy  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he  would  {J^'**  «^  '^^ 
hare  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  up  at  all ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  requiring  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Rouians.  Their  army  had  originally  consisted  of  20,000  men ;  and  P.  Scipio 
had  brouffht  some  reinforcements;  while  Hasdrubal  and  Hanno  m  their  two 
armies  had  a  force  not  much  superior :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  HauKS 
Hasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span* 
iab  levies  were  now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  inviting 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  to  them.  In  tha 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  should  most  influence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character  was  clearly  shown ;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare.  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Han* 
nibal's  advance  into  Italy,  seems  to  have  Sunk  back  into  a  state  of  TuiHiiimitj  urnwiifhi 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  ^*^ 
wery  remwkable,  that  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  were  left  unassailed 
from  the  time  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  We  are  only 
iold  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  prstors  of  the  year  538,  was  sent 
with  an  armv  into  Gaul,  when  Yarro  and  iEmilius  marched  into  Apulia,  with 
the  eipress  object  of  compelling  the  Gauls  in  Hannibal's  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  theur  own  country.**  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  summer  we 
know  not :  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  following,  with  H.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be- 
fore his  consulship  began,  edrly  in  March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  while  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country* 
and  was  cut  to  pieces**  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
aolved  for  the  present  to  leave  the  Gauls  to  themselves.**  But  it  was  not  so 
oertain  that  the  Gauls,  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romans  to  themselves ; 
and  we  find  that  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  pr»tor  in  588,  was 
Beat,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  with  proconsular  power  to  Arimmum,  and 
that  he  remained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two  ledons*** 
while  G.  Yarro  with  another  legion  was  quartered  in  Picenum,  to  support  aim  in 
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time  of  need."  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gauls  u  extraordinary,  the  moie  ao  aa  we 
find  them  in  arms  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
attacking  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace.**  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  huge  portion  of  their  soldiers,  who  wen 
serving  in  Hf^nnibal's  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gnuls  who  were  left  at 
home ;  and  that  long  experience  had  taught  them  that»  unless  when  condueted 
by  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they  could  not  carry  on  war  sncceasfoUy 
with  the  Romans.  The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to  war,  when 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  ^  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  a  time  so  critical,  to  coiifirm  their  fr^jids  in  their  peaceful  senti- 
ments, and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  that  some  truce 
was  concluded,  which  restrained  ^her  the  Gauls  or  Romans  from  invading  each 
other's  territory ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
€kiub  serving  with  Hannibal ;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  perhaps,  that 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,  and  were  well  content  that 
the  war  rhould  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  men  might  r^et  that  better  use  was 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment ;  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroachments  on  their  s(»l  were  still  maintained ;  and  tha^  there  was  no 
Gellius  Gnatius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  onite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and,  while 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinum  by  a 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactivity  of  the  Gauls,  after  their  great  victoiy 
.  a«M««M  <rf  ih«  lu.  over  L.  Postumius,  might  strengthen  the  ai^umcnts  of  those 
"'^'  Greeks  who  ascribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  their  good 

fortune.     It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Etruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  P^hus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  Gauls  dunnjc;  the  first  Punic  war.    The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  rorce  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  ^or  the  contest 
in  the  south ;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  existed  ia 
those  countries,  was  unable  to  show  itself  in  action.    Their  soldiers  served  as 
allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines,  Picentians,  Yeetinians,  Fren- 
taaians,  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roman  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy. 
That  revolt  made  the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  on  the 
states  which  still  remamed  faithful ;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  everywhere 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.     Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Roman  govern- 
ment  plainly  told  its  <^cerB  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  home.^^    The  propr8&t<Nr  of  Sicily  applied  to  the  never-failing  friendship  of 
Hiero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life,  monej 
enough  to  pay  hu  soldiers,  and  com  for  six  months'  consumption.    But  the^pro* 
psetor  of  Sardinia  had  no  such  friend  to  help  hhn  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  com  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province.^    The  money,  it  seems, 
like  the  benevolences  of  our  own  government  in  old  times,  was  nominally  a  free- 
will offering  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people :  but  the  Sar- 
dinians knew  that  it  was  a  gift  which  they  could  not  help  giving ;  and  impatient 
of  thn  addition  to  their  former  burdem,  they  applied  to  Carthage  for  aid,  and 
broke  out  the  following  year  into  open  revolt.^ 
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enemy ;  the  number  of  tax-payers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  citizens  in  battle ;  and  in  many  cases  their  widows  and  children  would 
be  unable  to  cultivate  their  little*  property,  and  would  be  alto^ther  insolvent. 
If  the  poorer  citizens  were  again  obliged,  as  after  the  Gaulish  mvasioo,  to  bor- 
row tnoney  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conse* 
quence ;  and  the  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han* 
nibal.  Accordingly  three  commissioners  were  appointed,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Minucius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year  403,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  facilitating  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer.^ 
Tbeir  measures  are  not  recorded ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  hke  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind, 
when  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.^  The  war  must  no  douot 
have  rfused  the  value  of  money,  and  diminished  that  of  land ;  and  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thua 
douoly  sufferers.  As  a  mere  financial  operation,  the  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable ;  but  the  government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the 
cause  of  their  country ;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  in  the 
actual  financial  difiiculties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  which  must  speedily 
have  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to. have  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  ^^^  ^  «h»  ami 
and  Carthaginian  fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  '^• 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Bruttium ;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  it  suffered  much  from 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy .^  On  the  other 
haad,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval  victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  ;^' 
and  their  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  Bnmdisium 
and  Tarentum  to  run  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  signal  service,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  communications  which  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal.^ 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  batUe  of  Cannae  had  been  carried  to  Carthage,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  accompanied  with  a  ^Muknuom^B  ami 
request  for  reinforcements.  Nearly  two  years  before,  when  he  <^"*'»^- 
first  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who 
had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
three  great  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavcxdable  losses  from 
sickness  during  two  years  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  diminished 
it ;  and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided :  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut- 
timn,  a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under  Hannibnl's  own 
conunand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  the  Campanians,  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Brutdans  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and 
<^  excellent  quality ;  so  that  large  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required^ 
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mil  <mt^  enonm  for  1»6  Axncam  to  form  a  substantial  pan  of  erery  amij  em- 
ployed in  the  field ;  and  above  all,  to  maintain  bis  snperioritj  in  cavaby.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  remforeements  which  were  voted  on  Mf^'s  demand,  were 
afterwards  diverted  to  other  services;*  and  we  do  not  know  what  waa  ^le 
amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived.**  It  consiated 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants ;  for  all  the  elephants  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  smce  perished ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  owers,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in  .war, 
which  modern  writers  are  pernaps  toe  much  inckned  to  depreciate.*' 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal  and  the 
v««ifaici  «r  dM  om.  Gampanians  towards  each  other,  while  the  Carthaginians  were 
**'■"■  wintering  in  Capua.    The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 

fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campanians,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  and 
magbtrates ;  no  Campanian  was  to  be  compelled  to  any  duty,  civil  or  military, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Carthaginian  officers." 
There  must  have  been  something  of  a  Roman  party  opposed  to  the  alliance  wiUi 
Carthage  altogether ;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Dedus 
Magius,  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face' with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage."  But  three  hundred  Cam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Sicily  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens  ;**  snd  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people  we  know  little : 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  rate  of  his  son  Perolla,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Romc^ 
wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lie  entrance  into  Capua."  Yibius  Virrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of 
the  Carthaginians ;"  and  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Campanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent ;"  and  one  brave  and  practised  soldier, 
Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal." 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter,  the  Romans 
^,  took  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the 

Mute.  Two  dAton  lapse  of  five  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 
■*  *™  •  the  numbers  of  the  senate."  The  natural  course  would  have  been 
to  elect  censor?,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the  senate  properiy 
belonged ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the  censor's  power  in  admitUng 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election ;  and  resolved  that  the 
censor's  business  should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of 
all  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  already  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been 
censor  six-and-twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Pumc  war,  and  who 
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uaamsm  i^coau^  own  we  cnM»  oi  uie  wnoowy  Ben«  co  osouae  war  on  uaruMgn 
after  the  destruction  of  Saffontum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no  legal 
formalitj,  C.  Yarro,  the  omj  sarviviog  consul,  was  sent  for  home  from  Apulia 
to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detam  Varro  in  Borne  till  he  should 
have  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as  usual  took  place  at  midnight ;  and  on  the  following  mominip 
M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  his  four-and-twentj  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  monthst 
and  especially  charged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  formation,  at  his  discretion* 
of  that  great  coun<m  which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the  common* 
wealth,  the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weakly  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule ;  that  he  would  first 
add  all  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  within  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  all  who  withm  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  ediles,  or  qusostors ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  show  in  their  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new 
members  thus  forming  a  larse  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  sen^iC* 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  done  forthwith,  the  dictator* 
as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man«  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd* 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home  ;  but  their  admi- 
ration was  not  cooled  by  this  delay ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour* 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house.^  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dicta* 
torship,  so  wisely  fulfilled,  so.  simply  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Maximus  himself  has  earned  no  purer  elory. 

Yarro,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Bome,  returned  to  his  army 
the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure,  bmum  «r  ia«a  At 
Tlie  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  repair  to  Bome  '"^  ***' 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  repoH  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu* 
ing  campaign."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuint^  elections*  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  for* 
ward  as  a  candidate,  the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
Totes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  praetors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience :  the  consuls  were  a.  n.  a  m.  a.  a 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  m  Cisalpme  Gaul  were  not  '^ 
yet  known  m  Bome,  and  1^.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.  The  praston 
were  M.  Yalerius  Lssvinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  old  in  ^ears,  but  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  who  had  already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  Muciua 
Scaevola.^  When  the  death  of  L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  finally 
filled  by  no  less  a  person  than  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  :  whilst  Marcellua,WBS.8till  to 
retain  his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  so  critical.** 

The  officers  for  the  year  being  thus  i^pointed,  it  remained  to  determme  their 
several  provinces,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  forces.**  iMrfMioB  «r  imfa- 
Fabius  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius;  ^•^**«*^ 
and  his  head-quarters  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Cales,  at  the  northern  ex* 
Iremity  of  the  Falemian  plain*  about  seven  English  miles  from  Oasilinum  and  ih« 
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TnkimraSy  and  len  than  ten  from  Capua.  The  other  eoosul,  TL  Sempronhn, 
was  to  have  no  other  Roman  army  than  two  legions  of  volunteer  slaves,  who 
were  to  be  raised  for  the  occasion ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contii^nt  of  Ladn  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with  a  bold  headland  into  the 
sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ;  and  his  business  was  to  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and 
Neapolis.  Marcellus  was  to  command  two  new  Roman  lemons,  and  to  lie  as 
before  in  his  camp  above  Nola ;  while  his  old  army  was  sent  mto  Sicily  to  relieve 
the  legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they  formed  a  fourth 
army  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  Leevinus,  the  prntor  per^^iinus,  in 
Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Varro  had  commanded  in  Apulia  was  ordered 
to  Tarentum;  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Varro  him- 
self was  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  miffht  have  sent  rein- 
forcements to  Hannibal.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  praetor  urbanus,  I'emained  at 
Rone  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  military  command  than  that 
of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the 
other  two  praetors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mudus  in 
Sardinia;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two 
legions  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  639,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets ;  and  of  these 
fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  U  we  suppose  that  the  Latin  and 
Italian  allies  bore  theu*  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  each 
army,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  140,000  men,  thus  divided  :  20,000  in  Spain,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  10,000  in  Sardmia ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuls ; 
20,000  with  Marcellus ;  20,000  under  Leevinus  in  Apulia ;  and  10,000  in  Tarentum. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popa- 

^^^^^^^^^  lation  of  citisens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war  had 

SST  *'>^fliSS^  amounted  only  to  270,213,**  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  bj 

*^  so  many  disastrous  battles.     Nor  was  the  drain  on  the  finances  of 

Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  had  indeed  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  must  have 
been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war ;  and  if 
the  Romans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legions 
in  Italy  cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothing,  at  the  rate  of  641,800 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year,  the 
annual  expense  was  6,501,600  denarii :  or  m  Oreejjc  money,  reckoning  the  dena- 
rius as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents.  To  meet  these  enormous 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and  calling  at  once  for  the  payment  of  one-half  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.^  It  was  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  how- 
ever C09tly :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  off  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agri- 
culture itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling  away  of  so  many  hands  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we  wonder  how  the  money  could  be  found,  and 
how  many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  be  provided  with  duly  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  iSiro  regular  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
otker  military  BMyu  ui  Italy,  an  irrogular  warfare  was  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to 
•ritenmim  Mrhskt  extent;  and  bands  of  peasants  and  slaves  were  armed  in 

many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  the  revolted  Italians,  and  to  ravage 
their  territory.    For  instance,  a  great  trapt  of  forest  in  Bruttium,  as  we  hate 
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seen,  was  line  aomain  oi  \ae  xwoman  people ;  ims  wouia  oe  lannea  use  au  ine 
Other  revenues ;  and  the  puhlicani  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  citizens  wh^ 
ttimed  out  c«ttle  to  pasture  in  it,  would  have  lar^  hodies  of  slaves  emp]o]^ed  as 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Bruttian  towns  on  the  coast 
revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  ^erilla  force  capahle  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
chief. And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  the  Romans 
still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had 
long  since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonies.  Brundisium  on  the  Ionian  seft^ 
Psestum  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Yennsia,  and  Beneventum  in  the  mte- 
rior,  were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  Latin  name» 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts  f  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  Gurnet  and 
Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  their  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lalia 
colonies  themselves.** 

Agfunst  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  ]^ad  learnt  to  tee  their 

strength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  batUe  of  Can-  .,. ir-ij_„nii^ 

nse,  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvanta^.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  his  army,  one  into  Ln- 
cania,  the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  countries,  and 
then  to  organize'  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  tho 
common  cause.  Most  of  the  Bruttians  took  up  arms  unmediately  as  Hannibal's 
allies,  and  put  themselves  imder  the  command  of  his^  officer,  Himilcon ;  but 
Petelia,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion 
to  Rome,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extremities  of 
famine  before  it  surrendered.**  Thus  Himilcon  must  have  l^en  still  engaged  in 
besieging  it  long  after  the  camptugn  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capus. 
The  Samnites  also  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hanni- 
bal's own  army :  the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made 
ten  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70,000  foot  and 
YOOO  horse  ;"  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  -wete 
still  faithfid  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Tbrasymenus  and  Cannae,  which  they  had  shared  as 
their  allies.  It  is  vexatious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hanni- 
bal's old  army,  any  more  than  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the 
war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cannae.  His  reinforcements  from  home,  as  we  havs 
seen,  were  very  trifling ;  while  his  two  divisions  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and 
the  rarrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  town% 
as,  tor  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,^'  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  fores 
under  his  own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites  and 
Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  him ;  quite  as  strong,  indeed,  m  all  likelihood,  as  was  consistent  witk 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.  The  garrison  had  made  a  vafiani 
defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine  :  they  were  allowed  to  ran-  y^^^^^y,,^* 
som  themselves  by  paying^  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  Cberty  The  plunder  which  they  had  won  from  the  old  inha'bitanis 
enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large  sum ;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  marek 
out  nnhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumse.  Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town; 
but  its  important  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  pflissafi|e  over 
the  Vulturnus,  induced  Hannibal  to  gamaon  it  with  seven  himdred  solcuers  of 
his  own  army." 
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Hm  aaMOQ  for  letive  operations  was  now  arrived.    The  three  Roduui 

of  Fabius,  Oracchus,  and  Marcellus,  had  taken  np  their  positioiis 


Mmi  iimT^Som  round  Campania;  and  Hannibal  marched  oat  of  Capua^  and 

^  camped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  that  same  Tifata 

where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  Campanian  plain.***  l¥ata  did  not  then  exhibit  that  bare 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plam  below,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been 
washed  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protect- 
ing woods,  from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and  Tifata,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fni^ 
nished  grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  ofifered  cool 
and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.  There  he  lay  waiting  for  some  oppNM^- 
tonity  of  striking  a  blow  against  his  enemies  around  hun,  and  eagei.y  watching 
the  promss  of  his  intrigues  w^h  the  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.  A  p^y  ftt  Tarentum  besan  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannce  ;^^and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concluded 
an  alliance,  ofifensive  and  defensive,  with  the  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  full 
powers  in  their  master's  name.'"  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while,  if 
he  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against 
Bome  f  *  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  a^  of  ninety,  and  the  succession 
of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  an  ambitious  and  inexperienced  youth,  were  de- 
taching Syracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Hannibal  had  already  received 
an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagin- 
ian Q^cer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syraousan  brothers,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Spiun,  being,  in  fact» 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at  Carthage» 
since  Aeathocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  father  had  oiarried 
and  setued  in  his  place  of  exile."  Thus  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed 
to  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  Uieir  provinces  were  re* 
Yoltinff ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  tiiem ;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
himseU,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  and 
of  all  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  into  the  sciue  of  their  enemies.  Seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of  Ti£ata» 
to  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered. 
Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing-time,  in  which  both  parties  were 
^  looking  at  each  pther,  and  considering  each  other's  resources, 
^'-  I't^^  while  they  were  recovering  strength  alter  their  past  efforts,  and 
preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  Fabius,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  mhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
their  com  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  lay  waste  the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  bum  the  farm 
buildings,  of  any  one  who  should  disobey  the  order.^^  In  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  trae  time,  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we  can  scarcdy 
tcJl  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe  without  needless  delay, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage 
for  his  cavaliT.  But  at  an^  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  whkh 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  by  wasting  the  country,  to 
oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
io  feed  his  army  from  a  distance :  hence,  when  the  resources  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 
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Meanwmie  uraeehoB  bad  eroaaed  the  v  altumnfl  near  its  in<mtb»  and  was  now 
at  Liternum,  busily  employed  in  exercising  and  training  his  hete-  ^ onooo  c* 

Xeous  army.  The  sereral  Campanian  cities  were  accustomed  P^<^*  <^>**«^  ^ 
id  a  joint  festival  every  year  at  a  place  called  Hamsd,  only  "^ 
three  miles  from  Cumae."  These  festivals  were  seasons  of  general  trace,  so  that 
the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them  safely :  the  government  of  Oapaa 
announced  to  the  Cumseans,  that  their  chief  ma^trate  and  all  their  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamse,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  Oumse  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  present  to  repel  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  The  Cu- 
mseans  informed  Gracchus  of  this ;  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night, 
when  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  fortified  a  camp, 
but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and  massacred  about  2000  of  them, 
among  whom  was  Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  Ro- 
mans charge  the  Capuans  with  having  meditated  treacbeiy  against  the  Cumnans^ 
and  say  that  they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  but  this  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, while  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  hastened  to  Hamse,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success. 
But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to 
Cumss,  where  he  lay  safe  within  the  walk  of  the  town.^  It  is  said  that  Hanm* 
bal,  having  supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  uege,  attacked  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  Ins 
camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was 
not  mdeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town, 
with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved ;  nor  could- Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely, 
as  Fabius,  with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yultumus. 

Gasilinum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  jDbliged  to  cross  at  a  higher 
point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  Allifffi;  and  he  stNogtiioft^BoiBM 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the  Calor  with  """^ 
the  Yulturaus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Tabumus  and  the  mount- 
ains above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Saticula,  and  joined  Mar- 
cellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.'*  He  was  again  anxious  for  Nola,  where  the 
popular  party  were  said  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni* 
tN&l :  to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison 
Nola,  while  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Gracchus, 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  Cums^  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Roman  armies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yul* 
tumns  t^ether ;  and  all,  so  far  as  appears,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.  Tnej  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  position  to  send 
plundering  parties  out  on  their  rear  to  overrun  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samnites 
and  Hirpinians ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hannibal 
on  Tifata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's  incursions. 
Aooordingly,  the  complunts  of  the  suflferers  were  loud,  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Hannibal  hnploring  him  to  protect  his  allies.'* 

Already  Hannibal  felt  that  the  Roman  generals  understood  their  business,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  jumtM  i«Mb«  ut 
cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage  their  three  "'"'"■^'"'■*' 
armies  together ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains,  or  behind  walls,  his 
cavalry  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  them :  besides,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their  ravages ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  choose  lightly  to  move  from  Tifata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnites  were 
urgent :  his  paiitisans  in  Nola  might  require  his  aid,  or  might  be  aUe  to  adnnt 
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him  iaio  tli«  town ;  and  his  expected  remforeeiBeiit  of  oavalry  aad  tlepliaBto  fipom 
Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Brattiiun,  and  was  on  its  way  to  ioin  him,  whieh  the 
position  of  Fahins  and  MaroeUus  might  render  diffionltk  if  ne  made  no  move- 
ment to  fiaror  it  He  therefore  left  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola»  and  timed  his 
eperatbn  so  well  that  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
before  Nok ;  and  neither  Fabius  nor  Marcdlns  attempted  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion." 

Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 
I  bibm  w  ^^  ^'^  ^y  overran  the  territcMry  of  Nola»  hut  surrounded  the 
BiSSf/  ^^^  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.  Mar- 
'^"^  oellus  was  alike  watchful  and  bold ;  he  threw  open  the  ^tes  and 
made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  drove  back  Um  enemy  within  their  eamp; 
and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank  and  popular  b^rine,  won  him,  it  is 
said,  the  affections  5  all  parties  at  Kola,  and  put  a  stop  to  aU  intrigues  within 
the  walls.**  A  more  importaolL  consequence  of  this  action  was  the  des^tion  of 
above  1200  men,  Spanbh  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  army  to 
the  Romans ;"  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  Hannibal's  old  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  troops  which 
nad  iust  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  per* 
sonal  ascendency.  Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army :  the  summer  too  was  draw- 
ing  to  a  close ;  and  wishing  to  relieve  Capua  f n^i  the  burden  of  feeding  bis 
troo|>a,  he  marched  away  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  Quarters,  for  the  winter  near 
Arpt.  Oracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him ;  while  Fabius,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua,  and  carried  off  the^reen  com,  as  sooo 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  oi  the  ground,  to  his  camp  above  Buessula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  his  cavalry,  quartered  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Marcellus  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Noli^  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  men  home  to  be  disbanded.^ 

Thus  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victoiy. 
rimiiiiiwiiiiinifiiii  ^^  Romans  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had 
RoaMMiaBMdiaim.  forccd  him  to  remiuu  mostly  on  the  defensive :  and  his  two  offen- 
sive operations,  against  Cume  and  egainst  Nola,  had  both  been  bafiBed.  In 
Sardinia  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucins,  the  prsstor,  feU 
iU  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius, 
the  city  prtttor,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  under  any 
officer  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  age,  ranl^ 
and  character,  most  resembling  nimself,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  in  his  first 
consulship,  twenty  years  before,  had  fought  against  the  Sardinians,  and- obtained 
a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  bland  was  no  less  bril- 
liant than  his  first :  he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Oarthaginians,  took  their  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns 
to  obe£ence,  levied  heayy  contributions  of  com  and  money  as  a  punishment  of 
their  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leaving  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the  island,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  report  the  complete  subnaission  of  Sardinia.  The  mone^  of 
his  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  armies; 
the  com  was  given  to  the  ^diles  to  supply  the  markets  of  R<$me." 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  effectually.     The  Ms- 

^ij  tfi^.rr'i-   ^^^^^^  ambassadors,  after  having  concluded  their  treaty  with 

SSSfc'oinTi. *^  Hannibal  at  l^ata,  made  their  way  back  into  Bruttium  in  safety, 

and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.    But  their  ship  was  taken  off 
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don,  wHb  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prieoners  to  Borne.*  A  ressel  which  had 
been  of  their  company  escaped  the  Roiaana,  and  informed  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reach^  him ;  and  although  this  second  missicn 
went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  conM 
be  done  till  another  year.**  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  thus  thnely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resoWed  to  find  such  emplojrment  for  him  at  home  as  should 
prerent  his  invading  Italy.  M.  Valerias  Lnvmus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Brundisinm,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Oulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
tbe  ^tolians,  and  the  barbarian  chiefo  whose  tribes  bordered  on  PfaiHp*s  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Greek  coalition  against  Macedon.** 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spain,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  j.^^^^^^^^  «*#■■•. 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  ■»■■«  to  miM  mmji 
distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  P.  Bcipio,  in  announcing 
hk  victories,  reported  that  his  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti* 
tntion ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  com,  or  clothing ;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
must  at  any  rate  be  supphed  from  Rome.*^  His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable ;  but  the  republic  had  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  foreisfn  revenue^ 
that  her  chief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people :  this  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate ;  and  to  increase  It,  or 
even  to  continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impossible.  Accordingly 
tbe  city  praetor,  Q.  Fulvius,  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  uie 
distress  oi  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  moneyed 
elass  to  assist  their  country  with  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  an 
opportunity  to  the  public  ^^itor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy :  on  this  Roman  loan  no  mterest  was  to 
be  paid ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  a^  the  treasury  was  sol* 
went,  their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ;  in  the  mean  time 
tbeir  money  was  totally  lost  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investing  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  war ;  to 
lend  it  to  the  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  pretor's  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
bave  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger ;  mixed  up,  however 
—for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure  ? — with  a  considerable  regard  to 
» personal  advantage.  Three  companies  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  president,  or  chairman ;  and  these  were  to  supply 
the  com  And  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require.  But  in  return  they  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
state  with  their  money ;  and  they  aho  required  the  government  to  undertake  the 
whole  sea  risk,  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy :  whatever  articles  were 
thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies.**  It  wffl 
be  seen  hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equitable  condition, 
and  wilfully  destroyed  cargoes  of  small  value,  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance 
upon  them  from  the  government.  That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  by  frauds 
practised  on  his  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently 
monstrous ;  but  the  spirit  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 
in* human  nature ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  existence  amonff  Roman  citizens, 
while  Rome  was  struggling  for  life  or  death,  when  it  has  been  known  to  find  its 
way  into  the  prison  of  Christian  martyrs.*^ 

Yet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in  addition  to  it,  were  suffieient 
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foriheTMiezpendiftvreoflhewar.  The  iMstiliiy  of  Ifaeedon  had 
made  it  neoeannr  to  raise  an  additional  fleet;  for  the  coaats  of 
Italy  mwt  he  protected ;  and  Hannibal's  free  commaaieations  with  Afiica  muBt 
be  reetrained ;  and  now  another  fleet  was  reqnired,  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
afiurs  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  a  gradoated  property  tax  for  the  ooeasioD  was  im- 
posed on  all  citisens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  ases; 
that  isp  they  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  their  shives  as  seamen, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  them  with  dressed  provisions  for  thiitf 
days,  and  with  pay,  in  some  cases  for  six  months,  in  others  for  a  whde  year.**  The 
aenalopis,  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other  citisens,  were  obliged  in  this  man- 
ner  each  to  provide  eight  seamen,  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 

Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  makms  these  extraordinaiy  efforts,  it  was  of 
AC  ^^  ^^^  importance  that  they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompe- 
•14.  VaUM  hout'tte  tent  leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.     Gracchus  was  watohing 
'""'^  Hannibal  in  Apulia ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  oo- 

mitia.  It  was  not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  he 
reached  Home  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  thus, 
without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under  the  walls,  and  took  his  place  ss 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia,**  whue  his  lie  tors  sttU  bore  the  naked  axe  in 
the  midst  of  thinr  fasces,  the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Rome.  FaUus,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  (^ 
Fulvios  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gave 
its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  .^milius  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopped  the 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls ; 
that  thev  were  Meeting  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  fix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gladly  risk  their  sons'  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  ''  Wherefore,  crier,"  he  con 
eluded,  **  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes  over  again."** 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Falnus'  niece,  protested 
wmm  md  MMgtaom  loudly  sgainst  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
■••iMtoAMMidB.  charged  Falnus  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re-election.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ''  the  Lamb  ;"**  but  now  he  acted  with  the 
decisbn  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T.  Manlius ;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be 
aQent,  and  bade  him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  ttie  naked  axe :  the  c^tniy 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Marcellus.  M 
the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed  this  choice.**  Q.  Fulviue 
was  also  re-elected  preetor ;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
the  prmtorship  of  the  dty,  an  office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment The  election  of  the  other  three  prsetors,  it  seems,  was  left  firee :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul,  gave  him  one  of  the 
remaining  prstorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul's 
aon,  who  was  then  curule  aedile,  and  on  P.  Ooroelius  Lentulus. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  in  the  preceding  yesr, 
^^j^  ^  ^  they  were  still  greater  this  year.    Ten  l^^ions  were  to  be  emploj^ed 
•»iw  ».  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  army  of  the  two  citf 
legions,  which  waa  to  protect  the  capital.    Two  l^ons  were«to 
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Aoid  sardima,  where  ^e  spnrin  of  reFOlt  were  probably  not  altogether  extin- 
gwhed :  two  were  sent  to  Sicily,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inaetiTe  service ;  and 
two  were  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  there  being  some  likelihood,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  the  (Hnls  would  soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighborhood ;  or  po»- 
alMy  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
oountry.  Finally,  the  Bcipios  still  commanded  their  two  lemons  in  Spain ;  and 
the  naval  service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  required  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.*" 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  and  the  camp  above  Suea- 
sula  and  Nola,  were  again  to  be  the  head-quartera  of  the  two  con-  si«tiitatf«<ir  tiioMh 
auls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  ^^- 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  >ts  own  two  legions, 
and  was  at  present  wintering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius, 
one  of  the  new  pretors,  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Apulia  with  an  army  of  equal 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Varro,  with  his  single 
legion,  was  still  to  hold  Pieenum ;  and  lif.  LsBvinus,  also  withproconsular  power, 
"was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another  single  legion.*"  The  two  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  d6pdt,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  was  a  large  armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  cdonies» 
snd  in  other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
It  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and 
which  hmdered  Hannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at 
Bis  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct: 
wealthy  Lucanians,  who  were  attached  to  Rome,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
peasantry,  and  either  by  th^selves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to  head  them, 
would  ravage  the  lands  of  the  CarUiaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  contmued  ha* 
rassing  waifare  agtunst  the  towns  or  districts  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  eveirwhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  in  cross-currents  innumerable ;  whilst  tue  reff- 
vlar  armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguishabls 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
against  it  dhectly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his  Hnatbd  iMf«hM  im* 
opportunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and  '""■"■*■- 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
might  maintain  his  army  m  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  avaihng 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  efiforts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum ;  and,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice,  he  would  probably  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campanians  hung 
with  encumbering  weight  upon  him  ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,^  lest  the  two  consular  armies 
ahould  besiege  it*^'  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata. 
*  The  {perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 
from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  correspond  ^^    ^^^  ^^ 

with  another,  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  present  an  ">»»^  "^^ 
account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
telligible.   We  alK>  miss  that  notice  of  chronological  details,  which  is  essential  to 
the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.     Even  the  year  in  which  important 
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«rants  liappened  in  sometimes  doubtful ;  vet  we  wani*  aoi  to  fix  the  year  ody, 
but  the  mcHithy  that  we  may  arraoge  each  action  in  its  proper  order.  Whea 
Haonibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania,  Fabius  was  stilf  at  Borne ;  b«i  tbe 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  form  his  army,  were  already  aasembM  at  Caka; 
and  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take  the  eoai* 
mand.  His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Suessida,  hmd  ap- 
parently been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  MsjrceUus ;  and  a  eonsideraJ>le  forae 
%ad  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabiua,  bow- 
^ver,  wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operating  with  each  other,  as  had 
been  the  case  the  year  before ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum ;  while  his  sou  Q.  Fabius,  the  prsetor, 
with  a  fourth  armv,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Oracchus  at  Lueeria.^^  It 
seemed  as  if  HanniW,  having  once  entored  Campania*  was  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
eveiy  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  movements  of  the  Ronum 
armies  induced  him  to  cidl  Hanno  to  his  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  m  La* 
cania  and  Bruttium,  and  who,  with  a  small  force  of  Numidian  cavalry,  had  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  adTanoed 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  the  army  of  Gracchus*  aaNi 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action.^*^ 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  naintain  his  oamp 
iswmiiiftiiwHM»i  ft^  Tiiiata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
■i««i«k«AveniQ«.  Qapua,  dcscended  into  the  plain  towards  tbe  cosst,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  a  fortified  post  which  the  Romans  had  lately  eatabliahed  at 
Puteoli,  and  partly  to  ravajo^e  the  territory  of  Oumse  and  Neapolis.  But  the 
Showed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  powers  oi  the  anseai 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  oi  AvemusJ^  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  (hose 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  national  relig^  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Hao- 
nibal, whose  latest  act  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jour- 
ney to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited 
the  lake  of  Avemus,  it  is  probable,  quito  as  much  in  sincere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice, 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  be  sunreodered  as  soon  as  his 
standard  should  be  visible  from  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitation  gladly ; 
they  offered  him  one  of  tbe  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
Ofuallv  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage,  and  for  Uie  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentom ;  and  the 
Tarentines  returned  home  to  prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival.^ 

With  this  prospect  before  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
m  iM«h«  -giHt  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sur^ 
^^•"'^'^  prise  Puteoli,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  thi  Cum»aas  and  Neapol- 

iUms.  According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Marcellus,  he 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and.  was  a  third  time  repubed ;  Maicellus  having 
called  down  the  army  bom  the  camp  above  Suessula  to  assist  him  in  d^endiag 
the  town.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  takisff  a  pkce 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  Tsren* 
tao**^    The  truth  probably  is.  that,  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in  Nola»  and 
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baykff  left  hk  Ughl  cavtliy^  and  •otn^  of  Hie  flower  of  Ui  bohnUj,  in  tbeotsip 
on  Ti&ta,  he  had  no  thovght  of  atlacking  tbe,town»  but  returned  to  TUiAta  to  take 
the  troops  from  thenee ;  and  baving  done  thia»  and  stayed  kmff^KN^h  in  Campania 
for  the  Oap«iaa«  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  hia  march  for  Taren* 
iiim.  Kooe  of  the  Roman  armiea  attmnpted  U>  stop  him,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fabius  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besiege 
Caailinnm  with  their  miited  forces  ;^  Gracchus  kept  wisely  oat  of  his  rea^ 
whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  aea.*^  He  certainly  did  not  bum  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies»  either  in  Samnium  or  Lucama ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the  Latin 
ookmy  of  Venasia ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  in  his  army  would  carefully 
point  out  those  distriots  which  belonged  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Bonum 
party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  which  tlie  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
faUiers,  and  which  were  now  farmed  by  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens.  Over  all  thesey  no  doubt,  the  African  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their  worL 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  he  reached  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrired  in  the  city,  whom  M.  Valerias  ^^^ 
Lasvinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Brundisiam  to  provide  for  its  de- 
fence.'** There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
bim  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  anstocratical  party  in  Tarentum  itself,  as  else- 
where, was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with  their  aid  Livius,  the  officer  whom  Lie- 
vinus  had  sent»  efieetually  repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
nomber  <tf  persons  whoee  fidelit)r  he  moat  suspected,  sent  them  off  as  hostama 
to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  wmb, 
DO  movement  was  made  in  their  favor;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  in  Tain, 
Hannibal  waa  obliged  to  retreat.  His  disappointment*  however^  dkl  not  make  him 
lose  his  temper;  be  spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less  when  leavinjg  it,  than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  <aty ;  a  moderation  whidi 
doubtless  produced  its'  effect*  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the  belief  that  hk 
professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  hqpesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
com  which  he  oould  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapontum  and  Heradea,  and 
then  retorned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above  Brundisium,  and  drove  off  soeb 
nnmbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  bis  army.'^ 

Meanwhile    the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  themsehres  of 

his  absence,  to  press  the  siege  of  CasUinum.    The  place  was  so  ^« ^w#^_ 

dose  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to  ^"** 
relieve  it ;  Marcellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Nola 
to  cover  the  siege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate ;  for  there  were  seven  hun* 
dred  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Ci^kaana;  and  Fabius, 
it  is  said,  was  disposed  to  raise  the  siege ;  bat  his  collesgue  reminded  him  of  the 
loss  of  reputatioQ,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  bslie  two  oonsolar  arauea ; 
and  the  siege  waa  continaed.  At  last  the  Capuans  offered  to  Fabiua  to  surren- 
der the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capoa;  and  it  appears 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the  garrison  had  began  to  march  out,  when 
Maroelltts  broke  in  upon  them*  seised  the  open  gate  from  which  they  were  issu- 
in^t  cut  them  down  right  and  left*  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  his  fsith  to  no  more  than  fifi^  of  Ihe  garrison,  who  had 
reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellas  arrived,  and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  tQ 
Capua.    The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal's  soldkrs  were  sent  prisoners 

• 
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to  Room  ;  and  the  mhabitaiits  were  diTictod  amongst  the  neMthefiBg  atns,  to 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  senate  should  detennine  their  iMe.'" 

After  this  seaadabns  act  of  treachery,  MareeMos  retoned  to  Nola,  and  there 
TAim  nvatM  ttm-  remained  mactiTe,  bemg  confined,  it  was  said,  hf  iflness,"'  191  the 
"^^  senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sead  him  over  to  8ic^  to 

meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  adiwiced  into  Sammum, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who  commanded  a  praetorisa 
army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  whoae  army  form- 
ed the  link  between  the  prstor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in  Samnium.  These 
three  armies  were  so  formidable,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Lucania,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fe^l  back  towanls  Brutthim,  leaving 
his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordmgly  the  RomanB 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy."'  After  these  expeditions,  Fa- 
bios,  it  seems,  led  back  his  army  to  winter*quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula; 
Gracchus  remained  in  Lucania ;  and  Fabius  the  prator  wmtered  at  Loceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  sides 
Ofaeeh  dateta  hm-  ^^^^ughout  thc  Campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and 
»^Miu!^Mad^tiM  Hanno  in  Lucania.     But  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 

v«m  Muiuy.  ^^  believe  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtained  by  Gne- 
chus  near  Beneventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  Apulia  to  co-operate  witii 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,0<K>  foot,  mostly 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse ;  and  Graochns, 
encountering  him  near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  Ms 
infantry;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped. ^^^  The  numbers,  as  usual,  are  probably  exae^ienited  immensely;  bat 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  gained  an  important  victory ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  oi  these  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and 
were  afraid  that  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ;  but  Graeclnis 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distinction,  and  then,  sending  for  those  who  hsd 
misbehaved,  made  them  severally  swear  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  standing, 
so  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  fn-  their  fault 
Such  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, added  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to 
Beneventum  in  triumph ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  entrested 
Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  entertainment.  Tables 
were  set  out  in  the  streets ;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every  one's  notice  bj 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  sign  of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
t&ir  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  land 
nature  of  Gracchus :  to  set  free  ihe  slave  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family :  to  him,  no  less  than  to  his  unfortunate  de- 
scendants, beneficence  seemed  the  highest  glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be 
pamted,  not  of  his  victory  over  Hanno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  tiie  enfrflDchissd 
slaves  m  the  streets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  on 
the  Aventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated.^** 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall  back  into  Lucaiua,  and  por- 
nmm  ntototN  Us  baps  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bruttium.  But  he  soon  reerutedkii 
^^  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  Picentines,  wbo 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very  zealous  in  the  < 
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the  Roman  party,  irlioiii  Graeetras  had  eidiatod  to  aot  as  an  inegnlar  foree 
against  their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  faotioa.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted 
to  risk  another  haitle  with  a  Roman  consular  army ;  and  when  Gracchus  advanced 
from  BenoTentom  into  Lncania,  he  retired  again  into  Bmttium."* 

There  seems  to  have  heen  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the  appointmest 
of  ooosoIb.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  the  senate  appear  oomitto  ibr  a«w  oo. 
to  have  nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most  equal  to  the  **'^ 

ergenoy;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward.     Fabius  again  held  the 

oitia;  and  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was  elected  consul 
together  with  Gracchus.  The  praetors  were  entirely  chaaffed.  Q.  Fulvius  was 
raoceeded  in  the  city  prsetorship  by  M.  Atilras  Regulus,  wno  had  just  resigned 
the  censorship,  and  who  had  already  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three  /rsetors 
were  M.  .^milius  Lepidus,  On.  Fulvhis  Gentumalus,  and  P.  Semproniua  Tudi- 
taaus.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  Gannse,  when  he  cut  his  way 
Irom  he  eamp  through  the  surroundii^  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
CanuriumJ" 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  state  of  afiUrB  was  still 
darky  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.  Hannibal  had  gained  no  cB4iAatit 
new  vietory ;  Tarentum  had  been  saved  from  his  hands ;  and  Oa-  '-u^^j^  *^ii 
■iMnum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising  "^"^^"^ 
daily ;  and  fresh  instances  of  ihe  patriotic  devotion  which  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  continually  occurring.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whom  Gracchus  had  enfranehised  refused  to  receive  any  price  for  them :  the 
wealthy  dtizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  centurions  of  the  legions.  Trust  moneys 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  for,  were  paid 
by  the  qusBstor  in  bills  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  cireiilated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  fidth.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper ;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  told,  found  the  treasury  una&le  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
and  entertainments ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to 
provide  horses  for  the  games  of  the  cireus.  upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contractii^  for  these  purposes,  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  cen 
0OrB>  and  bagged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  before  the  end  ci  the  war.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  ordere  were  to  be  converted  into 
cash,  when  the  present  difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end."* 

While  such  was  the  spbrit  of  the  people,  any  severity  exercised  by  the  govern- 
xnent  towards  the  timid  or  the  unpatriotic  was  sure  to  be  generally  g^„  .••nm  otiu 
acceptable.  The  census,  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  ^""^ 
summoned  all  those  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy 
families,  who  had  preposed  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cann».  L.  Me- 
tellus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  that  proposal,  was  at  this 
time  quflsstor ;  but  he  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  were  degraded  from  the 
•qaestrian .  order,  and  removed  from  their  respective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
eitiians  of  lower  rank  were  also  removed  from  their  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  ftanchise,  for  having  evaded  military  service  during  the  last  four  years ; 
and  the  senate  inflicted  an  additi<«al  punishment  by  ordering  that  they  should 
serve  as  foot  soldiers  in  Sicily,  al<mg  wiu  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannss,  and 
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■hodld  oonimoe  to  ser^e  io  kmg  as  th6  enemy  was  in  Itdj.**  The  oase  of  M e> 
teUns  seems  to  have  been  eonSdered  a  hard  one :  in  spite  of  the  oeeaor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  jear.  He  then  im- 
peached the  censors  before  the  people ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed, 
and  would  not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.^*"  If  Metellus  had  been  wronged,  the 
people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing  him  tribune ;  but  it  was  thought  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerc^ative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  to  con- 
nuribviio.  «f  tht  mo-  UBt  of  nme  legions,  three  fewer  tnan  in  the  year  b^ore.  The  con- 
■**  '■"^  sols  were  each  to  hare  their  two  legions,  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  and 

FabiuB  in  Apulia.  M.  JSmilius  was  to  command  two  legions  also  m  Apulia» 
having  hit  head-quarters  at  Luceria ;  On.  Fulvius  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
the  camp  above  Suessula ;  and  Varro  was  to  remain  with  hb  one  legion  in  Piceaura. 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Sicily ;  one  commanded 
by  Marcelltts  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lentulua  as  propraetor :  two  legions 
were  emj^yed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  P.  Sempronius,  and  two  in  Sardbia 
under  their  old  commander,  Q.  Mucius.  M.  Yalenus  Lsvinus  retained  his  single 
legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  against  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain.*** 

Hannibak  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Romans  said,  waa  a  lady 
opMibf  «f  um  cm.  whom  he  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influence  over 
■^^^  him.^**    Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  eveiy 

tUnff  elae,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  surprise,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
neigbboring  town  of  Arpi  waa  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  ganvon, 
entered  into  the  Roman  service."'  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  in 
Lucania ;  and  some  of  the  Bruttian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with 
Rome;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  nuse  soldiers  in  Bruttium,  and  to  employ  them 
m  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  regular  actioD 
with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.**^  'Hiis  disaster 
ehecked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  present 

Meanwhile  Hannibal's  eyes  were  still  ixed  upon  Tarentum ;  and  thither  he 
Htaaiw  u^im  mw  marchcd  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius  behind 
^^''^^^  him  in  Aptdia.     He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  surrounding  country :.  but 
hia  friends  b  Tarentum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  season  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memoraUe  acdoa. 
Hannibal  still  Unffered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  winning  uie  prise  he  had  so  long  sought ;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  waa  confined  to  his  camp  by  fllnesa,  and  thst 
this  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters  ia 
Apulia.** 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  t]din|r8  arrived  at  T\uentum,  that  the  hostages, 
cro^nioy  to  Mnyii  for  whoso  safcty  their  friends  had  been  so  anxious,  had  been  all 
toHMoitaL  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

th«r  captivity."*  Released  in  so  shocking  a  manner  from  their  former  hesitatioiH 
and  buniing  to  revenge  the  blood  of  thdr  friends,  Hannibal's  partisans  no  longer 
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deky^d.  TIm^  eomnrattfealed  aeoreUy  wUh  hiM,  arranged  the  detaib  of  their 
aUempt,  aad  Mgtied  a  treaty  of  alfianoe,  by  whieh  he  bound  httoself  to  respect 
the  iadependeiice  and  liberty  of  the  TarentineB,  and  only  stiMlated  for  the  plnn- 
der  of  aaeh  faoasee  as  were  occapied  by  Roman  eitisens.  Two  young  men, 
Philementts  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  <^  the  enterprise.  Phflemenns,  under 
pfetenee  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  officer  at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  ^  the  town  by  ni^  without  tnterruption.  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport ;  he  scarcely  ever  returned  without  having  oauffht  or 
killed  some  game  or  other ;  and  by  liberally  giving  away  what  he  had  caught,  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  ffate»  but  also  of  the 
Booaan  governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Salhiator, 
who  aftOTwards  defeated  Uasdmbal,  but  a  msn  too  indolent  and  fond  of  ^ood 
eheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius 
suspect  any  danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  conspiratora  h(ui  fixed  for 
thek  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
the  town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  enga^d  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.''' 

'f  he  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  the  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  . 
inner  or  north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked  basin,  fb^amito  i*  hn  •«. 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower  than  the  ''^"'^ 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  ruffled  by  1^  hardest  gaks. 
Exactly  at  the  mouth  of  this  besin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  forming  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel :  the  city  itseff  stood  on  low 
and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern  waU,  the  base  of  the  tiiangle, 
stretched  acroes  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Meditaranean.''*  Thus  the  citMiel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
and  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  although  ihany  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  albw^  to  lodge  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  against  t^e  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  city :  and  there  was  another  circumstance  whieh  was 
likely  to  favor  a  surprise ;  for  the  Tarentines^  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the  city  walls ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
was  interposed  between  the  grates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.'*'  This 
the  conspirators  turned  to  their  own  purposes :  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  their 
number,  Nicon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting  for  Hamubal's  arrival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  sigmu  which  was  to  announce  his  presence^ 
they,  with  a  party  of  their  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  sates  from  within,  and 
put  the  guands  to  the  sword ;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
watch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  conEmtunicatioa  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Roman  governor."^ 

The  evening  wore  away;  the  governor's  party  broke  up  ;  and  his  friends  at- 
tended him  to  his  house.  On  tl^  way  home  they  met  some  of  c^thmum  •€  th* 
the  conspirotors,  who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  f"^*'^' 
them,  as  though  themselves  going  home  fnmi  a  revd,  and  joining  the  party 
amidst  riotous  shouts  and  lowl  laughter,  accompamed  the  governor  to  his  own 
door.  ^  He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  careless  mood ;  his  friends  were  all  gone 
to  thear  quarters ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returmng  from  their  festivities  died  away 
Uirottffh  the  city ;  and  when  midnight  was  come,  the  conspimtovB  akoe  were 
abroad.  They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted  nest  the  govera* 
or's  bowse,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  market-^ace,  and  tM  third 
hastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for  Hanoibal^s  signal.*" 
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They  did  not  imlch  long  in  YSiD ;  a  fire  in  a  paitioukr  spot  witlurat  tiie  wafls 
itaBflMiMrtmMtflf  aaanred  them  that  Hannibal  was  at  hand.  They  lit  a  fire  in  answer; 
**i**^  and  presently,  as  had  been  acreed  npon,  the  foe  witboat  the  walls 

disi^pesred.  Then  the  conspiratcws  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  surpriaed  it 
with  ease,  pot  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  b^;an  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  by 
which  the  sates  were  fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  sates  opened, 
than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  enter;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  the 
operations  been  calculated.  The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  walls  as  a  re- 
serve ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  in  regular  column,  advanced  through  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city.*" 

Meantime  Philemenns  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to  secure  an* 
Aaofh«r  ii  oprntd  to  oHier  gatc  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  let 
um  ^  FuioMui.  jijm  jjj  g^  gjj  hours,  whenever  he  returned  from  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions ;  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whisUe,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to  open  the 
wicket  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends  had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed  to  have  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket ;  wd  Philemenus  and  three  other  conspira- 
tors, disgused  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  canyin^  the  boar  between  them. 
They  instantly  killed  the  poor  guara,  as  he  was  admiring  and  feeling  their  piize ; 
and  then  let  in  about  thuly  Africans,  who  were  following  close  behind.  With 
this  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  and  towers,  killed  all  the  guards,  and 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to  admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
market-place.'** 

No  sooner  had  both  Hannibal's  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  as  it 
shaiditor  «f  Ik*  Bo-  scems  without  exciting  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
*~  <">«v»  bodies  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 

led  to  the  maricet-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  ordere  to 
kill  every  Roman  who  fell  in  their  way ;  but  some  of  the  Tarentine  conspirators 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  being 
uius  spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  hs 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  and  these  were  loudly  blown, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  sum- 
mons, the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  s<a*eets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scat- 
tered parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  had  been  more  fortunate ;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  resistance, — ^for  he  felt,  says 
Polybius,  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him, — ^he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  citadel.*" 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 
HoniM  -"iu-  ui«  *^*™^  ^  ^^^  ™*^  ^  ^^  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.  They  were  safe 
TWMtiaM,  JS%u!'  in  their  bouses,  unmassacred,  unplundered ;  the  only  blast  of  war 

toinotoet  m.  ^^  ^^^^  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet;  yet  Roman  soldiera  were 
lying  dead  in  the  streets ;  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  ihe  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  citizens  of  Ta- 
rentum, in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  mariiet-place ; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  "  Liberty  I  Liberty !"  uttered  by  some  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deEverers, 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  while  the  mul- 
titude crowded  to  the  market-place.    They  found  it  regularly  occupied  by  Gar- 
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prepftrio^  to  address  them.  He  spoke  to  ihem,  in  Greek  apparently,  declarinj^> 
aa  uaoal,  that  he  was  come  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominioa  ci 
Borne.  **  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  s)ionld  so  home» 
and  write  each  oyer  his  door,  a  TarenUne's  hoMe  ;  those  woi^s  would  be  a  snffi- 
ciCBt  security ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  nol 
be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters ;  a  Tarentine  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Roman  property  was  the  lawful 
prise  of  the  soldiers."  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gamed  a  hanrest^ 
says  Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was 
not  the  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  <^  the 
richest  citizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy.^"* 

Thus  Tarentum  was  won ;  but  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  was  still  held  by 
the  Romans;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and  HMTtetBUM 

shut  up  the  Tarentme  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hannibal  pro-  ^S^^tt^toASE! 
ceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the  '**"™ 
town  towards  the  citadel,  in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  WhOe 
engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  havrnff 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  effective  strength  was  graatly 
reduced.  He  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel :  but  the  garrison  was  reLdbrced 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
tbis  more  important  service ;  and  a  successful  night-sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  and  ooliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentines  to  drag 
their  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer 
sea ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Tarentines  to  deal  by  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,. and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sallen* 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia."^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  541,  are  the  re* 
duction  of  Arpi  by  Fabius,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Grao-  wh.i  im*  a*  a^ 
cbus  in  Lucania»  and  Hannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum;  which  last  ^^^'^^ 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  some  months  in  that  neu^borhood ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while  ?  Gracchus,  we  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania ;  but  where  was  the  consul  Fabius,  with  his  father  ?  and  what  was 
done  by  the  four  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  prsstorian  army 
of  M.  ^milius,  which  were  both  stationed  in  Apulia  ?  Allowing  that  Cn.  Fuf- 
vius,  with  his  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  in  watchii^ 
the  Campanians,  yet  Fabius  and  .^mihus  had  nearly  forty  thousand  men  at  thenr 
disposal ;  and  yet  Capua  was  not  besieged ;  nor  was  Hannibal  impeded  in  hia 
attempts  upon  Tarentum.     Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 

Sower  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can  have  been  totally  wasted 
uring  a  whole  summer,  useless  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another  jpmnt,  which  is  itself  not 
easy  to  fix ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.  ckNMi«fi«d  mm. 
Livy  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  **^ 
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years ;  and  he  hiaieelf  prafers  the  later  date,"*  yet  does  aot  gm  it  oorreetlj. 
For,  as  l^irentnm  was  surprised  io  the  winter,  the  doubt  must  have  been,  whether 
to  fix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  FuItiob 
and  Appins  Claudius :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  of 
Fabius  and  Maroellus.  lAvj  describes  it  after  he  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  Fttlvius  and  Claudius,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  year ;  yet  he  pkuses  k 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  most  have  occurred  m 
the  prece<]UDg  winter,  whQst  Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  still  m  office.  Polybius 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvius  and  Appios,  but  the 
end  of  it :  acceding  to  him,  it  followed  the  death  of  Gracchus,  ana  the  variouB 
events  of  the  summer  of  542.  And  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  summer  of  541  was  passed  without  any  important  action,  because  Hanmbal, 
after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  continued  to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia ;  and 
that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentum,  or  the  hope  of  recovering  &lapia  and 
other  Apulian  towns,  detained  Fabius  in  the  southea^  and  delayed  the  siege  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Rome  were  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
rL.i-L-itFirr-  govemmcnt  had  enoi:^h  to  do  to  prevent  their  runnii^  wild  in  cme 
direction  or  another.  The  city  had  suffered  from  a  fire,  which 
lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  destroyed  all  the  bufldings  tAumf  the 
liver,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  CapiU^ine  hill,  and  between  it  and 
the  Palatine.'^  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great ;  and  tiie  suspieions  <^ 
treason  and  Incendiarism,  the  constant  attendants  of  great  fires  in  huge  cities» 
would  be  sure  to  imbitter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Faith  in  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  bepnning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  be  more  propitious ;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  in  the  Forum  iad  Capitol ;  while  jtfopheta,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  gathering  crowds  in  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neighbors' 
curiosity  and  creduHty.'^  Nor  were  tiiese  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  upon  the  pubUc  distress :  the  wealthy  merehants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  zetu  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gain  out  of  their  pre- 
tended liberality.  M.  Postnmtus,  of  Pyrgi,  wm  charged  by  public  rumor  with 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  be  reimbureed  for  the  loss  of  stores 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  had  occurred ;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with  cai^oes  of  trifling  value ;  the  sailors  had  purpjosely  sunk  the 
ships,  aad  had  escaped  in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  msgnified  the  value 
of  ^eir  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss.'^  Even  the  virtue  of 
Roman  matrons  could  not  stand  the  contagion  of  this  evil  time :  mora  than  one 
case  of  shame  was  brought  by  the  aediles  before  the  judgment  of  the  peopled' 
Man^s  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty :  the  citizens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  ^list ;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  Rome  when 
the  consuls  summoned  them.*^  All  Ihis  misoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
oauUous,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  might  have  extinguished  the  Roman 
name. 

Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.    The  superstitionB 
A.  V  o  ML   AC  ^^  ^®  l)eople,  their  worship  of  strange  ^ods,  and  their  shrinking 
—  '  -         V  from  militarv  service,,  required  to  be  noticed  without  delay.    The 
city  prmtor,  M.  Atilius,  issued  an  edict  forUdding  all  public  aaerifiees 
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to  Btrange  gods,  or  with  any  strange  ntes.  All  books  of  prophecies,  all  formulanes 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brought  to  him  before  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  ofiSceJ^  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  nationa^re- 
ligion  were  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  magnificence ;  the  great  games  of 
the  circus  were  kept  up'  for  an  additional  day  ;  two  days  were  added  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  of  the  commons  ;  and  they  were  further  marked  by  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  cfiven  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citizens.'^  A  great  military  effort  was  to  be  made  the  ensuing 
eampaign ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in 
Rome,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  his  colleague.'^  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  diflSculty  of  enlisting  sol* 
diers,  were  to  be  augmented ;  two  extraordinary  commissions,  of  three  members 
each,  were  appointed,  one  to  visit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-bom  citizen  was  to  be 
passed  in  review ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted,  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years  of  service  were  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
claim  their  discharge  before  it  ended.'^ 

While  Healing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  fuhhoMit  of  p«ii» 
fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.  But  with  that  nedect  of  "'^ 
equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  ^ey  punished  the  poor^ 
but  were  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy ;  and  although  the  citjr  prsetor  had  maAe 
an  official  representatbn  of  the  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  ware 
taken  against  him.  Amount  the  new  tribunes,  however,  were  two  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Carvilii,  who,  mdignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offender',  re- 
solved to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  at  first  demanded  no  other  penalty  than 
that  a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him;,  but  when  the  trial 
Game  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.  This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its 
mark ;  the  consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  it  before  the  senate :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postumius  and  the  principal  authors  of  the 
disturbance  capitally.  Bail  was  demanded  of  them ;  but  they  deserted  their 
bail,  and  went  into  exile ;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  moUon  of  the  trib- 
xmes,  ordered  that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed.'^ 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck;  and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  that  Capua  should  be  besieged  without  delay.  In  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  rmoIhuoh  i»  tirricp 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  ^**^ 
ties.^  Thb  shows  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended 
on :  if  the  city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
Italy ;  and  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  towards  Campania.  Even  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 
oppose  him ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul's  brother,  Cn.  Fulvius,  who 
was  pretor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  praetor,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  commanded 
two  leffions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Orao- 
chns,  &e  consul  of  Uie  preceding  year,  still  retained  his  army  as  proconsul  m  Lu- 
eania,  and  might  be  supposed  capable  of  keeping  Hanno  and  the  army  of  Brat- 
*' — i  in  check. 
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It  w«B  late  in  the  sprint  before  the  connib  took  ibe  fidd.  One  of  tb«ai  m> 
Tfctt>iminhn  qviy  coeded  to  uie  army  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius ;  the  oUiier  took  the 
^nSCteaid.  i^Q  leffione  with  which  Cn.  Folvius  CeDtumiilae  had  hdd  the 
camp  above  Sueasula!^  These  annies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia*  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  BoYiannm :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  Matese,  in  the  eou&- 
try  of  the  rentrian  Samnites^  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  the  cqdsiUs  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  sie^e  of  Capua»  and,  perhaps*  were  at  the  same  tiiBe 
watcbinff  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  soi^th,  aod  ihe  moyements  of  Hannibal,  Tka 
Campamans  suspected  that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Hannibal  praj^ng  him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  si€^,  it  was 
important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  their  own 
harvest  had  been  so  insufficient,  owii^  to  the  devastation  oansed  by  the  war, 
that  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  their  present  consumption.  Hannibal  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  frcxn  the  eomt' 
try  of  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  allies,  befmre  ihm  coromuniftatioas  were  cut  off 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  armies."' 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cit»- 
HiHadAiiMMteN.  ^^h  tbo  doubtful  chronology  of  wis  period  will  not  allow  os  to 
!iSSl^*M^D^  decide.  He  ordered  Hanno,  with  the  army  of  Bmttium,  to  nsove 
"^^  forward  into  Samnium ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  eon* 

suls  were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gincchus  in  Lucaoia  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero,  with  two  legions  more,  was  lying  in 
Che  camp  «bove  Sdessula.    But  the  army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one 
ot*  the  consuls,  and  the  legions  which  were  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched 
froLV  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  perhape  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  .Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Orae- 
chufl ;  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  and  enemies  were  alike 
nnprepived  for.     He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beneventum,  en* 
camped  his  army  in  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  dis- 
patcned  «'ord  to  the  Capuans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carnage 
and  beast  of  burden  in  their  city,  to  carry  home  the  com  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  i;hem.    The  towns  ojf  the  Caudine  Samnites  emptied  their  magaanes 
tor  Uie  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to  Hanno's  camp.    Thus  far  aQ 
prospered ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans  ruined  every  thing :  they  had  not 
carriages  enough  ready ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  situation, 
where  every  hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction.'**    Beneventum  was 
a  Latin  colony,  in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  watching  all  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  thence,  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Bovianvm ;  and 
Fulvius  with  his  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered  Beneventum  by  night. 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuans  with  their  means  of  transport  were  at  length 
arrived ;  and  all  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service ;  that  l£n- 
no*s  camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carnages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
anned  men,  and  even  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun* 
try  for  additional  supplies  of  com.    Fulvius  sallied  from  Beneventum  a  little 
before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.    Under  all  dis- 
advantages of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigoronsly,  that 
Fulvius  was  on  the  point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Peiignian  cHRofg 
tturew  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  efimbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.    His  cohort  rushed  after  him ;  and 
a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
alacrity.    Then  the  Roitians  broke  into  the  camp  on  every  side»  even  the  woundad 
men  struggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ram- 
parts.   The  shughter  was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many ;  but  abov|  all,  the 
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'wiiole  of  iha  corn  vhidi  Humo  Imd  eoHacted  for  tbe  reHef  of  Capvtt  wm  lost, 
and  tbe  object  of  his  expedition  totally  frostrated.  He  himself^  hearing  <rf  the 
'wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speea  into  Bruttium.'* 

Again  the  Oapuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them  ere  it  mm  too 
late.  Their  negligence  had  Just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  n«  qipoms  Ham  19. 
all  hie  plans  for  their  relief;  but,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  »«y  *»•**• 
them  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invindble  car- 
aliy  with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  •  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  south  of  Italy  tfll  the  very  last  moment ; 
for  since  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  of  Ifetapontum, 
Heraelea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Liocri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  tha 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tam.  Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilhng  to  march  into  Cam* 
pania,  while  such  a  powerful  force  of  the  enemy  was  left  behind  in  so  favorable* 
a  position.'** 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  legions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Sues- 
sula,  sent  to  G-racchus  in  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up  hb 
cavalry  and  light  troops  to  Beneventum,  to  strengthen  them  in  '^'*'' 
that  kmd  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  But  before  he  could 
leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucanian  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  perished.^  ICs  quaestor,  On.  Coraelius, 
marched  wHh  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  according  to  the  consuFs  orders ; 
but  the  infantry,  connstine  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.*"  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Roman  army 
or  general ;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T.  Pomponius  Yeientanus,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was 'a  brave 
and  popular  soldier ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  his  march,  hoping  to 
be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofully  disappointed."* 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away ;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua.  They  issued  boldly,  therefore,  ^^^_^^ 
from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Campanian  plain,  and  scat-  gj^  *y  •  mfftSm 
tered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  com.  To  ^'^ 
their  astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were  thrown  open ;  and  with  the  Campa- 
nian mfantry  they  recognized  the  dreaded  cavalry  of  Humibal.  In  a  moment 
their  foragers  were  driven  in ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  lesions  in  order 
of  battle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon  them  like  a  -vniirlwind,  and 
drove  them  with  ^reat  loss  and  confusion  to  their  camp.*^  This  sharp  lesson 
taught  them  caution;  but  their  numbers  were  overwhelming;  and  thor  two 
armies,  encamped  before  Capua,  cut  off  the  comnranications  of  the  city,  and  had 
the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  power. 

But  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on  the  summit 
of  Tifttta ;  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army.     He 
descended  into  Capua ;  two  days  afterwaxds  he  marched  out  to 
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battle ;  again  his  inTinoible  NomidiaiiB  stnick  tenor  into  the  Roman  fine,  when 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Cn.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Gracchus*  army  broke  off 
the  action ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said,  knowing  what  this  new  force  might  be, 
both,  as  if  by  common  consent,  retreated.^  &w  Ilannibal  so  outstripped  C<m-- 
nelius  as  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on  the  scene  of  action  tw^  or  three  days  befoie 
him,  who  was  coming  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  conjecture. 
But  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground :  they  left  their  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on ;  Fulvins  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  Cumse ;  Appius  Clan* 
dius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  HannibaFs  campaigns ;  but  this 
BiiatomCaM  coufideut  |?athering  of  the  enemies'  overflowing  numbers  round 
the  city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march,  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  besi^ing 
armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  in  1813,  when  Napo- 
leon broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  them 
away  in  signal  defeat.  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman 
generals  knew  their  own  strength ;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  again  steadily  to  draw  the  toils  which  he 
had  once  broke  through.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandonea :  there  needs  no  witness  to 
tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gazed  on  their 
deliverer ;  how  confident  they  felt  that,  vnth  him  for  a  shield,  no  harm  could 
reach  them.  But  almost  wiuiin  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stem  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  his  thicket,  watching  the  moment  for  a 
second  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rejoicing  and  admiring 
itfultitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua, 
to  enter  them  agam  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania :  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
ousNimiiiteLMs.  ™*''^^  >  ^^^  *^^'^»  ^^^^  *  whilc,  having  led  his  enemy  in  the  direc- 
£ir<J!l£2i^""  **^^  which  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  by  another  road,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  Campania."'  With  such  a  total  absence  of 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  by  the  great  road  to  Bene- 
yentum,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaining  his  xAd  quarters  at  Bovianum, 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move 
along  under  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  j£semia,  and  descend  again  upon 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Yulturnus.  Hannibal's  pursuit  was  necessarily 
stopped  as  soon  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Beneventum :  he  could  not 
support  his  army  in  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  where  every  thing  was 
hostile  to  him ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  communication  with 
southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  auxiliary 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence :  meanwhile  other  objects  must  not  be  neglected ;  and 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  raise  the  siege  of 
Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from  following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
south,  when  he  was  told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  his  passage 
in  Lucania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenius,  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus.  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centenius  could  have  been  tempted  to  rush 
upon  certain  destruction,  we  know  not :  but  in  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 

iiuality  of  his  troops,  he  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  his  adversary.    His  men 
ought  bravely ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  have  failed 
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OB  a  general ;  duc  ne  was  Eiaea,  aaa  neari  j  mieen  snouaana  men  are  sua  IQ  nayu 
perished  with  him.**' 

Thus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  heen  the  very  man  who  aBd«iuift«rGk.r^fiH 
had  betrayed  Gracchus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the  Carthaginian  '^  ^^""^ 
nart^  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only  one  Roman  army  was 
left  m  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  lemons  commanded  by  On.  Fulviusl^^laccus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  Gn.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother's 
ability ;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  profligacy ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibal,  hoping  to  complete  his  work» 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea. 
The  Roman  general  met  him  in  the  open  field  without  hesitation,  and  was  pres- 
ently defeated ;  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied 
the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces.^** 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  great  victories ;  and  to 
this  question  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  wwkw«N  ik«  n«it« 
returned  to  Tkrentum ;  but  finding  that  the  citadel  still  held  out,  •'•^^.TkiwiM. 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea;  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  he  marched 
off  towards  Brundisium,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him ;  and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  The  city  pr»tor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same 
search  nearer  Rome ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,  were  all  performed  most  care- 
fully and  vigorously.^**  This  is  all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  ;he 
remains  of  the  ancient  writers ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  military  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  not  remain  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  ixfleidti«  or  «-- 1- 
his  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was  not  all  hostile;  *^'»Ti— ht- 
Atella  and  Calatia^  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  allies ;  so  were 
many  of  the  Caudine  Samnites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  collected  the  com 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Asain,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressea  him ;  how  he  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Gracchus,  an(l  the 
destruction  of  those  of  Centenius  and  Fulvius,  had  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Romans ;  and  his  friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could  have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
Why,  after  defeatmg  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Campania^ 
hold  the  field  with  the  aid  of  his  Campanian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the 
military  season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores  of  the  jralf  of 
Salerno,  in  the  country  of  his  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Romans 
either  to  undertake  or  to  maintam  the  siege  of  Capua  ? 

That  his  not  doin^  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
energy  may  sufficiently  assure  us.     But  where  the  hindrance  was,  in,prob«Mi>n 
-we  cannot  for  certain  discover.     His  arm v  miist  have  been  worn  ^•""••■•^  ••  ^ 


we  cannot  for  certain  discover.  His  army  miist  have  been  worn 
by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought 
with  so  short  an  interval.  His  wounded  must  have  been  numerous ;  nor  can  we 
tell  how  such  hard  service  in  the  heat  of  summer  may  have  tried  the  health  of 
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arm  of  bis  strength  would  have  been  fatal  Perhaps,  too,  gnat  as  was  Haonibal's 
ascendency  over  his  army,  there  was  a  pomt  beyond  whien  it  could  not  be  tiied 
with  safety.  Lonff  marches  and  hard-&ught  battles  ^Te  the  soldier,  espeeiallj 
the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in  his  eyes  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of 
rest  and  eiqoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  hiul  they  not  he&n  permitted 
to  tastecsome  reward  of  their  victories.  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necesaitj 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  ursent :  the  extent  of 
Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  citj  was 
m  no  immediate  danger ;  after  the  wmter  another  advance  would  again  enable 
him  to  throw  supplies  mto  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armiea.  So 
Capua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey.    Three  grand 

!*• i^n^i  ™*?***°®®  ®^  ®®™  ^*^  est«3)ljshea,  to  feed  the  besieging  army 

ou«  wbk  •  dMM*  during  the  winter,  one  at  Casilmum  within  three  miles  of  UMnia ; 
another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  month  of  the  VuJtnr- 
nus ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  com  waa  coor 
veyed  bv  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardinia  and 
Etruria.'*'  Then  the  consuls  summoned  C.  Kero  from  his  canm  above  Suesaula ; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surrounding  Capua  with  doable 
continuous  lines,  strong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,  and  Hannibal 
on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line  was  car- 
ried round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls ; 
the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  served  for 
the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,'"*  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosing  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle ;  like  the  famous  Ibies  of  the 
Peloponnesians  before  Plataea.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them 
we  know  not ;  they  were  interrupted  by  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  and 
Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Roman 
horsemen.**  But  their  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  the  kgions ;  the  be- 
sieging army  must  have  amounted  nearly  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and  their  drcle  completed,  shotting  out 
the  last  gleans  of  light  from  the  eves  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  tiie  works  were  cloeed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to  the  senate's 
TMroflbrtoa]knr«7  durectious  signified  to  them  by  the  city  praetor,  announced  to  the 
il^iiVASZ  Caf)uans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city  with  his 
A.U.C ik  A£tii.  faiQiiv  and  property  before  the  kJes  of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  oe  untouched  in  body  or  goods.**^  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especiauv  as  the 
kies  of  March  were  the  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year ;  and  it  could  not  be 
known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  GSer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  with  op^a 
scorn ;  their  provisions  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hope 
of  aid  from  Hannilml,  as  soon  as  the  campaic^  should  open,  was  confident.  But 
Fulvius  waited  his  time ;  nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  the  year :  it  would  seem  aa  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  probably  for  that  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  witn  those  of  thdr  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  P.  Siilpicius  Galba,  had  filled  no  curule  office  previously :  the 
other,  Cn.  Fidvius  Centumalus,  had  been jpr»tor  two  years  before,  but  was  not 
distis^ttished  by  any  remarkable  acUon.    The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  con- 
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iroBi  their  poaOoai  till  Uiej  should  haire  teAran  the  city.'"* 

What  waa  the  state  of  affiun  in  Ospoa  meantiaie^.we  know  not.  The  RoiaaMi 
stories  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the  riolmr  and  ^  ^cmm^  ' 
noUer  citiaeos  as  abandomnff  the  goYenmeat,  and  feaving  the  *^ 
office  of  chief  magistrale^  Meddiz  Taticti8»  to  be  illed  by  one  Seppius  Leaiuy  a 
maa  of  obscure  coaditba,  who  oiered  himself  as  a  oandidate.'**  Neither  Tibius 
Yirrius  nor  JFubeUius  Taorea  .waiited  resolution  to  afa»de  by  their  Goantry  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  ssid  that,  down  to  the  latest  peno<l  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Boman  party  in  Capua ;  no  voiee  wHb  beard  to  speak  of  peace  or  snr* 
render ;  no  eitisen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy."^  Even  when  they 
bad  Med  to  prevent  the  eompletioD  of  the  Roman  lines,  they  centiimed  to  make 
frequent  sallies ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  tneir  cavalry  hj  miz^ 
iBg  light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Bomaii  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ii^  that  weakest  arm  in  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  fully 
established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later :  accordingly  a  Numidiaa  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  gettmg  thfough  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  bis  message  safely  to  Bruttinm."^ 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leavmg  his  heavy  bag^^affe  ai«l  the  mass 
of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  Kffht  infantry,  and  ]bmih.i  aoaw  t»  te 
with  thirty-three  elephants.^^  Whether  his  Samnite  and  Lueanian  '*^ 
allies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated ;  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Oak>r  towards  the 
Vultumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  bwlt  apparently  to  cut  off 
the  commuaieations  of  the  beneged  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yukumus^  and 
encamped  immediately  behmd  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thenee  he  descended 
onee  more  into  the  pkm  of  Capua,  displayed  his  cavahy  before  the  Romen  Mnee 
Id  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  Uiis  did  not  succeed, 
eoBuneneed  a  general  assault  upon  their  woi^s. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  bis  bert  hope  was,  that  the  Romans  might  be 
allured  to  make  some  rash  sally :  Ins  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  ^>mmin^  «**;^»2« 
tons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discbarared  showers  of  mis-  ^S^Jn^^^ 
mk»  into  the  lines;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and  ■-^••■'^Ss—fc 
tjried  to  force  their  way  through  the  paMsade  which  surmounted  it.  ^  From- within, 
the  lines  were  attaetesd  by  the  CampamaoM  and  Hannibars  auxiliary  garrison ; 
bat  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  neither  yieldm^^  nor  rashly  pursuing ;  and  Han« 
nibal,  finding  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army.*''  Some  resolution  mnMl 
be  taJcen  promptly ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans 
bad  previously  destroyed  or  carried  awf^  every  thine  that  might  serve  for  for' 
^age ;  nor  eoidid  he  yenture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuu  should  have  raised  their 
l^rions,  and  be  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  tiireoten  his  rear.  One  only 
hope  remamed ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  niade>  which  should  either  raise  the 
siege  of  Capua  or  aoeomiriish  a  still  greater  object:  Hannibal  resolved  to  march 
upon  R<»ae. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertodi  to  pass  over  to'  the  Roman  Cues 
aa  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  hv  escape  into  Capua,  bear*  t-  ivr  mt  nur-j 
lag  a  letter  from  Hannibal,  which  explained  lus  purpose,  and  con-  ^"'^ 
iwed  the  Capuans  patiwitly  to  alMe  the  issue  en  his  attempt  for  a  little  whfle.*^ 
when  this  klter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone ;  his  camfrfirM  ^^ 
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Men  Men  iMUniiig,  at  vsoaI,  all  niriit  m  h»  acciutofmed  posraon  on  nikta ;  bot 
he  had  be^n  his  inarch  the  precMkig  erenuig,  hamediately  aftef  dark,  while  the 
Romana  atill  thought  that  his  army  waa  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were  look- 
ing for  a  second  assault"' 

Hia  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata;  and  they 
■MMty<fH>ii^«>i  knew  not  whither  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  ns  at  this  day ; 
MiHM«f DMch.  ^g  j^jg^  ^j^  ^^^y^  Tifata ;  we  find  him  before  Rome ;  bat  we  know 
nothing  of  his  coarse  between.  Conflicting  and  contradictory  accounts  have  made 
the  truth  undiscoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the 
march  of  the  great  general  and  his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  oar  ex- 
isting records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhas,  and 
roread  havoc  through  the  lands  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the,  Latin  road.  Gales, 
Oasinum,  Interamna,  and  Fregellse  ;^^  or  whether,  to  baffle  the  enemy's  pursuit, 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  crossinff  the  Vultumus,  he  plunged  northwards  mto  the 
heart  of  Samnium,"^  astonished  the  Latin  colonists  of  (Esemia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Pelignians, 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  left,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  the  glassy  waters  of  Fucinus,  and  under  the  ancient  walls  of 
Alba»  and  scaring  the  upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  aboriginal  Sabines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  Numidian  horsemen  ;  we  cannot  with  any  confidence 
decide.  Yet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  march 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  besinnmff.  All  accounts  say  that,  descending 
nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Gauk,  he  Kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome."' 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  crowds  of  fugitives  were  seen 
tanrtoSiM;  ftrtu  flying  towards  the  city,  while  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  arose 
imt»ti}k»mmu.       ££y  j^j^  ^j^^  '^^  ^^  gjjy     Withiu  thc  wslls  the  confusion  and 

terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  bad 
so  long  dreaded ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  of  Canns  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Canns  must 
have  given  him  this  confidence ;  the  three  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroved  or  dispersed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
mined  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  lines 
Before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples ;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of  their 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  and  to  secure  the  most  im- 
portant points  without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  of 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
energy  of  nuuily  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignation  of  despair,  met  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty.'^ 

But  Goas  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
SiMkMMffMdfrHi  work  out  the  purposes  of  his  providence :  Rome  was  not  to  ])eriBh. 
mmmh.  r^^  ^-^.^  legious  WCTO  to  bc  nused,  as  usual,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year ;  and  it  so  happeneid  that  the  citisens  from  the  country  tribes  were  to  meet 
at  Rome  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlistment  for  one  of  these  lemons ;  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the  other,  which  had  been  enrolled  a  short  time«before,  were  to  appear 
at  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days  after  thdr  edistment,  to  prepare  for  active  p— ^  - 
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inent  when  they  were  most  needed,  and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  upon 
the  walls. '^  The  allies,  it  seems^  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  serve  with 
the  two  city  legions ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latin  colony  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ;  a  s^al  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Platasa,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the 
aide  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  Marathon.  ^^ 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless ;  hut  the  open  country  was  at 
Hannibal's  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  Haanibid  »*■««•  «• 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  cultivated  and  inhabited  in  the  full  secu-  ^""^  ""^ 
rity  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  by  HannibaFs  soldiers ;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  after  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  withia 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.^** 

It  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  he  head 
of  a  large  hodj  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  CoUine  gate,  rode  H«riaMqifti«h«wmib 
alon^  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the  city,  and  ''■^<»*' 
is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.*"*  From  farthest  Spain  he 
had  come  into  Italy ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more  than  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit- 
izens than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  and  at  last  he  was  shutting 
them  up  within  their  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  of  disappointment  depressed  his  mind  at  thai 
instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  Quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering,  and  that  his  last  effort  had 
heen  made,  and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinking  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loas 
which  his  presence  was  causing  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
covld  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  of  his  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman-territory 
lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  r^Mm  ntm 
raised ;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  confession  of  2^* '^t^ 
fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  h^*^*^ 
holdness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome :  Fabius  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  courage  and  ability ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius'  old  policy, 
within  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.*^  At  the 
same  time,  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army  had  broken  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 
hank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  produce  its 
Intended  effect  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua.  That  time,  H«miwwiiMfc 
according  to  his  calculations,  was  now  come :  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival heU>re  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua ;  and  the 
armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Latin  road  to  the  defence  of  their 
city,  must  have  left  the  communication  with  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Ful- 
vius with  his  army  in  Latium,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the 
ihiice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Hasdrubal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in 
the  camp  of  livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  expectation  that  the 
other  proconsul  was  on  his  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army ;  and  he  accord- 
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Appius  in  fronts  while  the  consuls  tsnd  Fabius  were  pressing  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  prooee&d  to  efiect  his  paa- 
T)»B«miMibiknrkta>  ^^  throogh  the  river,  and  earried  o^et  hk  army  imder  the  pm> 
•iBdiMM*.  tecUon  of  his  oayaliy,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  during 

the  passage,  and  out  off  a  laige  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  frmn 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.^^  He  then  oontmued  his  retreat;  and  the  Bomaaa 
followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and  keeping  steadily  on  Uie  higher  gnMUida^ 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  caTalry.*** 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  fire  days, 
H*  midM  dow.  bto  which,  if  he  was  movmg  by  the  Y^erian  road,  must  have  brooght 
^"*'^^'  him  at  least  as  far  as  the  cowitry  of  the  Marskms,  and  the  shorea 

of  the  lake  FUcinus.**^  From  thence  he  would  again  have  crossed  by  the  Forea 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  steps  tibrough  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received  intelfigence  that  the  Roraaa 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  ^uled, 
and  that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  eter.  Instantly  he 
changed  all  his  plans ;  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
Ihs  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  in  propcHtion.  Hitherto  he  had  aoi 
thought  fit  to  deky  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  f/mt- 
suing  him;  but  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy;  so  he  tuned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night,  ^e  Romaas,  emr- 
prised  and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  took  refi^ 
in  a  stroi^  position  in  the  mountains.  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  Im^ 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  (ha 
Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  BruttiMs.^ 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him ;  but  Rhegium,  confident  m 
ttmrimtfiHniriTTii  its  remotcuess,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and 
'^'^  was  now  less  likely  thm  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he  had 

■o  lately  been  heard  <^  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
With  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his 
coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  eates  against 
him ;  but  half  thdr  people  were  in  the  eountiy,  in  the  full  security  of  peace ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  hb  power.  ^"  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  khidly, 
as  hopii^  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum ;  or 
whether  disappomtment  was  now  stronger  than  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing 
the  allies  of  Kome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  mveterate  against  them  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  bis  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  tidinn  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap  thdr  re- 
tii«aomus  mm  di«  ward.  The  consuls  w«re  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  twa 
rittvofGqpM.  consular  armies;  one  of  them  therefcx^  must  have  returned  to 

Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required.  Fulvius  haaten- 
ed  back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  power ;  the  strul* 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hoped.  It  is  said  that  mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capom  who 
should  come  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  avaSed 
themselves  of  the  ofier,  feefing,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  foigrre- 
ness.^  This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  be  as  finthkas  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be  evaded  er 
opeidv  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  simimon  Hanmbal  again  to  thor 
aid ;  but  the  Numidians  employed  on  the  service  were  detected  this  tioM  in  Ilia 
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BOTOr  were  uaj  peopie  leos  «o  uo  uvuerea  hhu  «oe  mwauaai 
wptMag  ai  ihieir  enemies*  Yet  the  gretleit  man  eoold  dg 
sapported  the  eipuing  weakness  of  aa  vnheroic  people;  a 
hear  of  no  Rreat  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principa 
met,  H  m  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Yibins 
nifieent  banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them ;  they  ate  and 
fsast  was  over,  ther  aU  swallowed  poismi.  Then,  having  d 
with  fife,  thej  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other;  they  emi 
menting  with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  coimtry's  ca] 
Buaned  to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  fmteral  pfle,  wl 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the 
«ty.'- 

In  the  mean  while  the  Oapoan  government*  onabie  to  : 

people,  had  been  obliged  to  snrrei^er  to  the  enemy.    In  i 

wariare  the  snrreoder  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  e 

•nffsring ;  even  in  civil  wars»  justice  or  vengeanoe  only  dem 

of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  popnlatiOD  scarcely  feels 

2  But  surrender,  dediUo,  according  to  the  Roman  laws  <^  wai 

liberties,  and  fives  of  the  whole  smrendered  people  at  the  al 

"■  eooqnerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enfore 

monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  mstaace  was 

?  In  this  sense  Gapna  was  surrendered ;  in  the  morning  aftei 

i'  ral  banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  lodced  towards  the 

was  thrown  open;  and  a  Bomon  legion,  with  its  usual  for 

■i  '  marehed  in  to  take  possessioa.    It  was  commanded  by  G 

of  the  proconsul,  who  immediat^y  placed  guards  at  all  tfa 

)  Arms  in  the  city  to  be  brought  to  him,  made  prisoiiers  of  tl 

son,  and  sent  aU  the  Oiqpuan  senators  into  the  Roman  can 

!<■  er's  sentence. 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  charact< 
^  Uurough  successive  generations  than  the  Olaudii ;  but  in  tb 

1  f  uent  of  the  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  princij 

^  or,  that,  accordmg  to  some  of  theamials,  Appius  ClawKus 

.T?  havii^  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end 

,x.  daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Oampanian ;  and  the  sen 

perhaps  seem  to  him  wortlner  of  regard  than  the  comi 
whether  Appius  was  Uving  or  dead,  he  was  unable  to  an 
V  oolleague's  vengeance.  The  Gspuan  senators  were  inamedii 

f,  slaves,  were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silvei 

^  were  then  seat  in  custody,  five-uid-tweiit^  to  Gales,  and 

'^f  num.    Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000 

■^i  the  camp,  and  arrived  at  Teanum  by  daybreak.    He  took  1 

J  '  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Teanum  to  bring  forth  their  pri 

^  all  seouiged  and  beheaded  in  his  presence.    Then  he  rod 

;^f  peated  the  same  tragedy  thc^.**^ 

v  AtiUa  and  Galatia  followed  the  example  <^  Gapua,  an( 

y  eietioa  to  the  Romans.     There,  also,  about  tweofty  senator 

'^  executed,  and  about  three  hundred  persons  of  noMe  bi 

one  or  other  of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  th 
^'  tine  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation  and  misery,  while  oil 
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m  the  ▼annul  aHied  eities  whither  thef  were  sent  praoiierB/"  The  beHegmg 
armj  was  then  relieved  from  its  long  services  ;  part  of  it  was  prohebly  sent  hwne, 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consuls  to  form  his  army  in  Apulia.  C  Nero,  the 
propraetor,  was  sent  with  about  13,000  men  into  Spain,  wli«re  the  Bomaa  affiiirB 
were  in  a  most  crttioai  state  ;"*  while  Q.  Fulvius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  lemnant  of  the  unfor- 
tunate  people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  March  in  the  following 
^^  year,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Rome  in  several  places  at  once,  in  the 

""^  *****  neighborhood  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
fire,  the  type  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were  saved  with  great  difficulty. 
This  fire  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  noble  Capuans  whose  fathers  had  been 
beheaded  by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused  by  one  of  their  slaves ;  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death.'"  Fulvius  made  this  a  pretence  for  fresh  severi- 
ties i^nst  the  Capuans ;  and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of  Campania  was  finally  decided.  As  the 
Capuans  had  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citieens,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
obtain  an  act  of  the  comitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion. A  number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after  the  great  Latin 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  difierent  classes,  and  even  of  dilerent  indi- 
viduals. All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  utter  b^- 
gary,  their  lands  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Campanian 
territory,  and  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  being  ordered  to  be  sold:  Some 
were  sold,  besides,  for  sUtves,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  it  was  especiaUy 
ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or  neigh- 
bors should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  liberty.  All  who  bad 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  transpcnted  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certain  spedfied 
districts ;  those  who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  in  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond  the  Liris ;  while  those  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  the  Yultumus.  In  their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  still  to  be  per- 
sonally free,  but  were  incapable  of  enjoying  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin.'"  The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  inhab* 
ited  by  that  mixed  multitude  of  resident  forogners,  freedmen,  and  half-citisene, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  all  political  organization  was  strictly  denied  to  them ;  and  they  were 
5 laced  under  the  government  of  a  pnefect  sent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.'" 
he  Campanian  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capua 
had  won  in  former  wars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  domain  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  the  war  ;^  but  the  Campanian  plain  was 
held  in  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  vectigal,  or  rent, 
which  they  paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  important  part  of 
the  Roman  revenue.*^'  Only  two  individuals  were  found  deserving  d  favor,  it  is 
said,  amonff  the  whole  Capuan  people :  these  were  two  women,  one  of  whom  had 
daily  sacrificed  in  secret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.  These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  desired  to 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  ihey  thought  proper,  for  some  addi- 
tional reward."* 
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beeanae  it  seems  taken  from  antheatic  somxies,  aad  is  cliaractei^  ndriM  h  »hMd  • 
istio  of  the  stem  detennination  with  which  the  Roman  goyernment  *'^p^- 
went  through  its  work.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvins  applied 
for  a  triiunph,  after  his  most  important  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  rerased 
to  grant  it,  beeause  he  had  onlj  recovered  wnat  had  belonged  to  Rome  before ; 
and  the  mere  retrieTing  of  losses,  and  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  common- 
wealth to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation.** 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  loqwHnM  or  hm  tak. 
to  his  country^.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  great-  ^Hofcapoa. 
est  fruit  of  his  firreatest  victory,  and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Cannae ;  but 
its  effect  was  felt  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  without  delay 
to  their  allegiance,  and  filling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
tn;^e  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By  the  recovery  of  Capua  his  great  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  We  almost  ask,  with  what  reason- 
able hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  aad  Cisalpine 
Qaul? 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  hmm*  tuf^nku 
of  so  many  of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius  t""^*^ 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last  campaign  was 
not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invincible 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
sword.  Yet  no  superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  he 
was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in  his  s^ngth  ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their 
camp  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  he  might 
hold  his  ffround  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  his  army  at  its  cost» 
and  draining  the  resources  of  Rome  and  her  allies,  year  after  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcing  the  senate  to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions' 
to  keep  it  quiet  f^  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  ^ ,     ^     ^ 
taxation  and  muitary  service,  had  seen  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  f»^  ^t^  g»»>>>* 
yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens :  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 
Qzeite  to  open  revolt.    Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freed  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  recent  defeats  and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to 
Hannibal,  that  now  at  length  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  having  nothing  to  detain  him 
in  Spain,  miff ht  lead  a  second  Carthaginian  army  into  Italy,  and  estabUsh  himself 
in  Etruria,  ^priving  Rome  of  ;the  resources  of  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  states, 
88  she  had  already  k)st  those  of  half  Samnium,  of  Lucania,  BrutUum,  and  Apulia. 


>  ValArinslfaxInM,  n.  8,4.  *■  Livy,  XXYI.  1,  88;  XXVIL  7.    Gomp. 

ZXVIL  91, 28,  84. 


Then,  anaiM  at  oooe  bj  two  ma  of  HMfloar,  en  tha  nortli  aad  the  aoiitk»  <be 
Boman  power,  whioh  one  of  tkem  amgly  had  lo  atamrad,  miMt,  by  tiia  joini 
eflfbrta  of  both,  be  beaten  to  tha  noimd  aad  deBtro5m.  Wvtix  aaeh  bopea,  and 
with  no  nnreaaonable  confidenoe,  Hannibal  oonaoled  himaelf  lor  tha  loiaof  Oama^ 
and  allowed  his  army,  after  iU  aevore  marefaing,  to  raat  for  the  remainder  oftba 
jmr  m  Apolia."^  And  now,  aa  we  have  bronght  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  pointy 
it  ia  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  obaenre  tha  oonrae  of  thia  nughty  oonteat  in 
Spani,  in  Oreeee,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  ILV. 

PROQBESS  OF  THE  WAB  IN  SPAIN,  SICILY,  AND  GKEBCE-OPERATIONB  OF  IBS 
8CIPI08  IN  SPAIN— THEIB  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH— MACKDON  AND  OBEECE- 
BEVOLimONS  OF  6TBAGUSE— MABCELLU8  IN  SldLT-SIBGE  OF  8TBACUS:R- 
ABCHIMED18-«ACK  OF  8TBACU8E,  AND  BEDUCTION  OF  0ICILT— BfUnVEB, 
THE  NUMIDIAN,  IN  8ICILT.— A.  U.  C.  588  TO  548. 

Wars  nraat  of  neeessity  form  a  large  part  of  aH  hiatory ;  bat  in  moat  wan  the 
wiM mnflukt  to  u  ^"^"^^^  ^  miUtaiy  operatioDB  is  without  interest  for  posterity,  and 
rgtoniflwJiMH.  should  only  be  given  by  contemporary  writers.  It  was  right  for 
Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war  at  length ;  but  modem  writers  do  wrong  in  foUowii^  his  example ;  lor  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  their  own  generation.  And  there 
are  also  wars  conducted  on  a  neat  scale,  and  very  important  in  their  oonse* 
quences,  the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  foigotten.  For  military  events 
snould  only  be  related  circumstantially  to  aner  agee,  when  they  either  contain  a 
mat  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  in  their  incidents,  as  to  acquire 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on  the  imaginationa  and 
moral  feelings  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy  have  tfaii 
double  chiim  on  our  notice :  they  are  a  most  valuable  study  for  the  soldier,  whilst 
for  readers  in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  characters, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  .in  Bpab,  although  most  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  t^an  wars  of  the  decayed  states  of 
Greece,  may  and  oueht  to  be  related  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  war  in  Sicily :  there  again  the  military  and  the  general  interest  of 
uie  story  are  great ;  we  have  the  andent  art  of  defence  exhimted  it  ita  highest 
perfection ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syraouse  and  Archimedea. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  give  a  minute  aooouit 
Qnp«iga  ei  m  bt  <^  the  Spanbh  war:  because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it. 
^'"^  The  Roman  annalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  have 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  SeipioB ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  fiction,  we  are  whoUy  unaUe 
to  discover.  Spain,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  affain  in  a  smgle  summer;  and  no  one  can  say  how  iar  the  Scipioa  may  at 
times  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  countiy :  but  it  ia  oartain  tlmt  in  tha 
first  years  of  their  command  they  made  no  lasting  unprcssion  aonth  of  the  Ibswi 
Still  th^  maintaining  their  ground  at  all  in  Spam  was  of  signal  service  to  Borne. 

■•  OooipwBlivy,  XXVI.  S7. 


peUing  them;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  year  541,  the^  became 
ongeged  is  a  war  with  Byphax»  one  of  the  kjngs  or  chiera  ci  the  Nunidiam ;  and 
a  war  in  Afrifla  waa  always  «o  alarming  to  tt^m,  that  they  recalled  Haadrubal, 
Hannibal's  brothn**  from  Spain,  with  a  part  oi  their  forces  employed  in  thai 
ooontry,  and  thus  took  off  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.' The  jScimos  arailed  themselves  ci  this  relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seemed 
'to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  efiEect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman  Chance,  and  thus  to  have  obtamed  lai^  re- 
cruits for  their  own  army,  which  received  but  slight  reinforcements  from  Home. 
It  is  said  that  20,000  Cdtiberians  were  raised  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  800  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into  Italy  to  detach  their 
countrymen  there  from  Hannibal's  service.'  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards ;'  and  his  influence  probably  attracted  the 
Celtiberians  to  the  Roman  armies ;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  ooiMiition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
'  by  loans  frcmi  some  of  the  Spanish  chieb  attaohed  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
ambled  him  to  raise  a  large  army ;  so  that,  when  Hasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparently  late  in  642,  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
Spaint^  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  gen^n£  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  543,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armiea 
opposed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  With  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  their  forces^  and  havinji^  crossed  the  Iberus,  marched  each  in 
pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  whUe  his 
brother  was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generab,  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Mago/ 

They  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their  new  auxiliaries^  or,  ac« 
cording  to  one  account,  even  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of  ^^ 
the  BsBlis  or  Guadalcjuiver.*  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  disentangle  fg^* 
the  geography  of  this  wur  as  its  histdry.  The  Carthaginian  gen-  ^^^ 
erals  owed  their  triumph — and  more  tnan  this  we  cannot  ascertain — to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdrubal's  name  and  personal  character ;  for  the  Celtiberians,  when 
brought  into  his  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  influence,  and  abruptly 
left  the  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home.''  Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  all  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  a.  v.  o.  a«i  jua 
cessively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  killed.'  Of  **'* 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  instances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians :  a 
remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behind  the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of 
the  cs^paign,  or  had  effected  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
Scipio's  lieutenant,  T.  Fonteius,  and  by  L.  Marcius.*  Marcius  was  only  a  simpfe 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefore  served,  not  in  the 
infantry  of  the  leeions,  but  in  the  cavalry :  he  had  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and 
was  called  irregmarly,  it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advantages  guned  over 
some  of  the  enemies'  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  preserved  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  from  utter  extinction.  But  the  extravagant  fables  of  his 
yictories  over  the  victorious  Carthaginians,  and  of  his  storming  thdr  camps^ 

»  Appia5.VI.i5.    Livy,XXIV.4S.  •  Apptan,  VI.  IS. 

•  livy,  XXV.  sa.    XXIV.  49.  »  L^y,  XXV.  88. 

»Ii4,  XXV.8e.    AppiM,VI.15.  •  Iiv7,  XXV.  84-86.    AK>i«,  VL  XI. 

•  livy,  XXV.  as.    Appi«^V^.^•.  •  livy,  XXV.  8S-S». 

•  livy,  XXV.  8a. 
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written," 

If  the  d^eat  of  the  Sciifios  took  place,  as  seems  probable,  earlj  in  the  year 
TiMR«imn  ^^^'  ^^^  ^'  *  ^"^^  w^"*  bofoTO  tho  fall  of  Capua,  we  may  again 

to  th«  ibaior*tL  i7  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  min  of  the 
*****'  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their  afiairs  in  Italy  had 

passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were  beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  was 
replaced  by  that  of  C.  Nero,  which  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at  liberty :"  a  year  ear- 
Ker  this  resource  would  not  have  been  available.  Still  the  Carthaginians  imme- 
diatelv  recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  Ebro,  which  had  before  revolted ; 
and  tne  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Iberas  and 
the  Pyrenees,"  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies  was  likely 
ere  long  to  drive  them.  And  so  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  first  time  by  individual  genius ;  so  that  a 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  young  P.  Scipio,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  Spain  was  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  army  under  Pyrrhus  had  shaken  the 
stnBM  iiMflei«Be7  of  wholc  powcr  of  Romc :  yet  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus  was  little  more 
"■^^^  than  a  dependency  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had  struggled  against 

the  arms  of  the  Macedonain  kings  vigorously,  but  without  success.  Now  a 
young,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon :"  he 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
*  seemed  capable  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pyrrhus  had  almost  done  alone, 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip  to  accomplish,  with  Hannibal  and  his  invincible 
army  to  aid  him ;  and  what  could  Rome  have  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  African 
cavalry  there  had  been  joined  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek  science  alone  could  furnish?  The 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  history  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  the  ^tolians  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal  was 
concluded  in  the  year  539,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  of  his  com- 
mencing operations  in  the  year  640."  The  JBtolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  543,  after  the  fall  of  Capua.*'  More  than  three  precious  years  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted ;  and  during  all  this  time  M.  Valerius  Leevinus, 
commanding  at  Brundisium  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon.** 

'  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objects 
nWiif  ihM  FiiiUp*ft  which  has  so  often  been  the  ruin  of  coalitions.  Philip's  object,  or 
MuunMk  rather  that  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  influence  appears 

plcunly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  late  Roman  vic- 
tories in  Illyria,  and  to  wrest  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  from  their  dominion. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  especially  stipulated  that  the  Romans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  control  over  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  Epidam- 
nus,  Pharus,  Dimalla  or  Dimalus,  the  country  of  the  Parthinians,  and  Atintania ;" 
places  which  in  the  Illyrian  wars  had  either  submitted  to,  or  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  were  to 
be  reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crush  Laevinus  at 
Brundisium,  than  to  repel  him  from  Epirus ;  more  prudent  to  march  against  him 

"  Livy,  XXV.  89.    According  to  one  ao-  "  Appian,  VI.  17. 

count.  87,000  men  were  alnin  on  flie  Carthngin-  ■•  Phuip  was  not  more  than  seventeen  yenn 

ian   Bido.     Valerius  Antias   returned   17,000  old  in  the  archonship  of  Ariston,  A.  U.  C.  5^4. 

killed,  and  4880  prisoners.    Appian  (XI.  17)  Polybins,  IV.  5.    For  his  popular  and  warlike 

substitutes  Marcellus  by  mistake  for  Marcius,  character  sec  Poly  bins,  IV.  7/,  82, 1. 

but  says  he  did  nothing  brilliant,  so  that  the  **  Livy,  XXIII.  88, 89.    Above,  p.  Sli. 

Carthaginian  power  increased,  and  spread  al-       "  I^ivy,  XXVI.  24.  

most  over  the  whole  of  Spain.  "  Livy.  XXIV.  10,  44.  XXV.  8.   XXVL  i4. 

»  livy,  XXVI.  17.  "  Polybiua,  Vn.  9. 


no  tlie  coast  of  lUyria.  Thw  1m  tiifled  away  hu  strangtli  in  petty  enterprhe^ 
and  tlioae  not  always  suooeisfiil,  till  theBomans  found  the  time  come  to  canj  ott 
the  war  a^^ainst  him  in  earnest;  aad  they  were  not  apt  either  to  neglect  thefar 
opportimities  or  to  misuie  them« 

Philip  was  personally  brave,  aad  covld  on  oooasioii  show  no  common  aettritj 
and  energy.  Sat  he  l»d  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  B»wm»m  u  ikM  « 
which  energy  in  political  affiurs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  K*^*tiMi>' 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  by  dangers  which  he  was  not  afraid  oC  bat  rathsr 
did  not  care  to  encounter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  Ions;  since  sunk  to 
uothii^;  Philip  had  no  regular  navy,  and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  col- 
lect were  no  match  for  the  Roman  quinqneremes ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Iti^ 
appeared  hazardous,  while  Various  schemes  o]>ened  upon  him  nearer  hcmie, 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  led  him  to  prefer.  Henoe, 
he  effected  but  little  daring  three  years.  He  neither  took  Bpidamnus,  nw  Apot- 
kmia,  nor  Corcyra';  but  he  won  llissus,  and  the  strong  f<Miress  which  senrea  aa 
ita  citadel  ;^  and  he  seems  also  to  have  conquered  Dimalus  or  Dimallus,  sad  to 
have  enlai^g;ed  his  dominion  more  or  less  nommally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthinians  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  eoverngnty  had  belonged  to  the  Bo- 
l"    From  all  this  Hannibsl  derived  no  benefit,  and  Rome  sustained  no  sei^ 


ousmjury. 

In  the  year  of  Borne  491,  in  the  second  year  of  the  'first  Punic  war,  Bkto, 
king  of  Syracuse,  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  had  be-  ^^^^  ^^^,^^^^ 
eome  their  ally."  Forty-seven  years  had  passed  away  since,  when  jgp^^^^*'^  bmm* 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Cannes  arrired  at  Syracuse,  and  seemed  * 

to  announce  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  was  agam  to  change  its  masters,  and  to 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion.  But  Hiero,  although 
about  ninety  j^ears  of  a^e,  did  not  waver.  Far  from  courting  the  friendship  of 
Carthage,  he  mcreased  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome:  he  supplied  tbeltomaa 
army  in  Sicily  with  money  and  o^m  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  firom  home  had 
fieuled  ;*'  and  about  h,  jear  afterwards,  when  a<fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
hostile  designs  of  Phihp  of  Macedon,  Hiero  again  sent  50,000  medimni  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  provision  it."  This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  a.  u.  c.  m,  a.& 
pubtic  act.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  589,  after  a  life  of  '*'- 
ninety  years,  and  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  still  retaining  all  his  iaculties,  sound 
in  mmd  and  vigorous  in  body,  Hiero  died." 

He  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 


his  kingdom  fiourishinff  more  and  more  under  his  ffovemment.  ^^tM  bytk^if  la 
only  thine  had  marred  the  completeness  of  his  fortune:  his  "•^"~ 


One 

aon  Gelon  hacT  died  before  him,  witli  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  and  loving  obedi^ 
ence.**  He  had  still  two  daughters,  Bamarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  manried 
to  two  eminent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus ;  and  he  had  one  grand- 
aon,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son  of  Gelon,  Hieronymus." 

It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  educate  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so 
much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apt  to  train  him  for  p^v^iS^t 
evil  far  more  surely  than  the  lessons  of  the  wisest  teachers  can 
train  him  for  good.  In  the  ancient  world,  moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  €kd 
to  sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or  remct  for  man ;  and  if  the 
philosophers  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  and  wisdom  over  all  the  gifts  d 
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to  dread  his  anger,  iiombb  than  ordinary  men*  a^d^  tbeir  dootiinea  regarded 
either  aa  folly  or  hypociiay.  Hieronymus  at  fifteen  became  king  of  Syncnse ;  a 
ebikl  in  understandii^  but  witb  paaaiona  precocioualy  vigorous  beeauae  ho  had 
auch  large  means  of  indulging  tnem ;  insolent,  licentioiia,  and  cvue!*  yet  ^rithal 
•o  thoughUesB  and  so  mere  a  slave  of  every  impulse^  that  he  waa  sure  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  own  mia. 

We  have  already  ncMkiced  his  early  eommuoioatioii  with  HaonibaL  and  the 
»  |4m  ih»  onikM.  anival  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  at  Syracuse,  Syracusaas  by 
^"^^^  extraction,  but  bom  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  franchise 

Carthaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  £Qeronymus  to  confirm  him  in  his 
alienation  from  Bome.**  They  won  the  youth's  ear  by  telling  him  of  Hanmbal's 
marches  and  victories ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  wore  two  or  three  years  old 
were  still  news  to  foreigners ;  common  fame  had  r^wrted  the  general  facta,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidentally ;  and  Hieronymus  listened  eagerly 
to  Hippocrates  and  £picydea,  when  they  told  him  stories  of  their  crossing  the 
Bh<Mie,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Bo- 
mana  at  Thrasymenus,  and  of  their  late  uneoualled  victory  at  Cann«e,  of  all 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses/^  And  when  they  saw  Hierony- 
mus possessed  with  a  vague  longing  that  he  too  mi^ht  achieve  sudi  great  deedb, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  cuums  as  he  to  be  lung  of  all  Sicily.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus ;  his  father  was  Hiero's  son ;  with  this  double  tiUe 
to  the  love  and  h<Hnage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented  to  divide  the 
icdand  either  with  Rome  or  Carthage :  by  his  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  m^ht 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  The  vouih  accordingly  in»sted  that  the  sovereignly 
of  all  Sieily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humor  him,  knowing  that  if  they 
could  drive  the  Komaaa  out  of  the  islands,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  daiai 
of  Hieronymus.*^ 

Appiua  Claudius,  the  Roman  pnetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
mA  teNto  A*  tto-  Mat  some  of  his  officers  to  Syracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  break 
""^  off  hia  grandfather's  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  the 

old  alliance  in  his  own  name.*'  Hieronymus  .called  his  council  toother,  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  ha 
mown  feelii^,  said  nothing ;  but  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greece 
coniured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Andranodorus  alone,  his 
andeand  guardian,  urged  him  to  seize  the  moment,  and  become  sovereign  of  all 
Sicily.  He  listened,  and  then,  turning  to  £Dppocrates  and  Epycides,  asked  them, 
''  And  what  think  you  ?"  "  We  think,^"  they  answered,  '*  with  Andranoderos." 
^Thei^"  said  he,  '*  the  question  is  decided ;  we  will  no  Icmger  be  dependent  ca 
Borne."  He  then  called  in  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  "  be  was 
wiHiag  to  renew  his  grandmother's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  hira  aU 
tho  money  and  com  with  which  Hiero  had  at  various  times  supplied  them;  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  e^>eoial]y  the 
ffohien  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  them  only  three  yean  since,  alter 
3ieir  defeat  at  Thrasvmenus ;  and,  finally,  if  they  would  share  the  island  wilh 
him  equally,  ceding  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  Huneraa.'"^  The  Romans  coo- 
sidered  this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  went  away  withont  thinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  veply.  Accordingly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  conceived  hiinseif 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  raise  and  ann  sol(uerB,  and  to  form  maga- 
sines ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  then:  treaty  with  him,  prepared  to 
send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong 
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He  had  taken  the  field  to  attack  the  cities  in  the  : 
island.    Ifipfpoerates  and  Epicydes  were  already  in  the  em  i 
the  kin^»  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  bis  mar(  : 
and  had  just  entered  the  town  of  Leontani."    The  road,  whic  i 
eipal  street  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  nlirrow  gorge,  with  a  i 
nde ;  and  the  houses  ran  alone  in  a  row,  nestling  under  th 
facing  towards  the  small  river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  I 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff.**    An  empty  house  m  this  sti  • 
pied  by  the  conspirators :  when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it 
ber,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  his  persi  i 
bind  him,  as  if  something  hiuL  caught  his  foot ;  and  whilst  1 ; 
get  free,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  following  multitude,  i 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.    At  that  moment  ihe  oonsph  i 
the  house  and  murdered  him.    So  sudden  was  the  act,  that  1  i 
89Te  him :  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  a  i 
murderers  hastened,  some  into  the  market-place  of  Leontini, 
liberty  there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king'c 
the  city  for  themselres  and  the  Romans.** 

Their  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them ;  and  Andn  i 
tmele,  .had  already  secured  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  i 
of  Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  and  I 
Tonymos  had  resided.**  The  assassins  arrived  just  at  nigh  I 
bloody  robe  of  Hieronymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  had  I 
and  calling  tl|e  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  c  i 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  prtsently^  in  their  power ;  an< . 
A  strong  building,  which  was  used  as  a  great  com  magazin  i 
the  whole  city,  was  tio  sooner  seized  by  those  whom  Andran : 
oecnpy  it,  than  they  offered  to  d^ver  it  up  to  the  opposite  \  i 

The  general  feeling  bdng  thus  manifested,  Andranodorus 
surrendered  the  keys  €i  tlM  citadel  and  of  the  treasury ;  ai  i 
return  he  and  Themistus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Hierony : 
were  elected  among  the  captains-genend  of  the  commonw<! 
cording  to  the  old  Syracusan  constitution,  the  executive  go^ 
committed.  But  then:  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  1 1 
ronymus ;  and  between  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  ; 
the  captains-general,  that  Andranodorus  and  l%emistus  were 
•acre  them  and  the  other  leaders  of  thehr  party,  and  to  re-esti 
the  charge  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  wo 
to  believe  it:  they  stationed  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  con 
aa  soon  as  Andranodorus  and  Theaustus  entered,  the  soldiers 
dered  them.**  The  members  of  the  council  decided  that  tl: 
skin ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  believe  them  less  gvi 
derers,  and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance,  liiey  w<i 
ever,  to  hear  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  ii 
£k>pater»  one  of  the  captains-general,  who  was  concerned  botli 
der  and  in  that  of  Hieronymus,  arose  to  justify  himself  and  h 
annies  m  the  ancient  world  were  so  hateful,  that  they  wer 
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their  countqr'B  laws,  and  i^^amsi  wit  iogrtilitiiide  in  pbtliiig  ^e  deaths  of  thoee 
who  had  so  noUy  foigiren  all  their  past  offences ;  and  when  he' said,  Ibally,  that 
they  had  bean  instioatad  to  all  ^ese  crimes  l^  Uidr  wites,  that  Hiero's  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  could  not  condeseend  to  five  m  a  private  station ;  there 
airosa  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own  tutored  partbans,  which  the  whc^e 
Broltitude»  in  fear  ot  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  **  Death  to  the  whole  race 
of  the  tyrants ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  five/'" 

Xb^  who  hsd  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  instantly  ready 
-I  fj-,  lui,  I  to  secure  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captnns-general  pro- 
MiiafHkra.  posed  a  decree  for  the  execution  of  every  person  of  the  race  of 

the  tynmts;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed,  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  carry 
it  into  eiiMl .  Thus  the  wives  of  Andranodorus  and  lliemistus  were  butchered: 
but  there  wss  another  daughter  of  Ifiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  far 
tern  sharing  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that  when  sent  by  him  as  hia  am- 
basssdor  to  £|gypt,  he  had  chosen  to  hve  there  in  exile.  His  mnocent  wife,  with 
her  two  young  maiden  daughters,  were  included  in  the  general  proscription. 
Ihey  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  mother 
was  dngged  firom  her  sanctuary  and  murdered ;  the  dauffhters  fled  wildly  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  oscaping  into  we  street,  and  appeid- 
i^  to  the  humanity  of  the  passers-by ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  by 
repeated  wounds.  £re  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the 
people  had  revoked  their  sentence ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  captains^ 

rynl  had  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violence,  and  had  oone  in 
people's  name  what  the  people  had  never  in  earnest  agreed  to.  At  any  rate, 
their  rage  waa  now  loud  against  their  bloody  government ;  and  they  insisted  on 
having  a  free  election  of  captains-general  to  supply  the  places  of  Andranodorua 
and  l&emistus;  a  demand  which  implks  that  some  preceding  resolutions  or  vota 
of  the  popular  assembly  had  been  passed  under  undue  influence.** 

The  party  winch  favored  the  Roman  alhance  had  done  all  that  wickedness 
TteCMhHM«p«^  could  to  make  themsdves  odkras.  The  reaction  against  them  vras 
"''^  natural ;  yet  the  same  forei^  policy  which  these  butchers  sup- 

ported, had  been  steadily  pursued  by  tiie  wise  and  moderate  Hiero.  Bvery  party 
m  that  corrupt  city  of  Syracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thaga  ware  in  nothing  better  than  thoee  of  Rome.  When  Hieronymus  had  been 
murdered,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  ^e  moment  deserted  by  their  sol* 
disrsy  and  returned  to  Syracuse  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibal  in  safety :  but 
the  escort  was  not  provided  immediately ;  and  in  the  interval  they  perceived  that 
tbqr  could  aerve  Hannibal  better  by  remainii^  in  Sicily.  They  found'  many 
aaMugst  the  mercenary  sc^diers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  dtisens, 
who  readily  listened  to  them,  when  they  accused  the  captains-general  of  selling 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  to  Rome ;  and  their  party  was  so  strengthened  by 
the  atrocitiea  of  the  government,  that,  when  the  election  was  held  to  choose  two 
new  eaptsins-generaf  in  the  place  of  Andrsnodorus  and  Themistus,  Hippocrates 
and  Epmydes  were  nominatea  and  triumphantiy  elected.^  Again,  therefore,  the 
gOvenunent  was  divided  withm  itself;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  been 
tau^  by  the  former  conduct  of  thehrooHeagues  that  one  party  or  llie  other  must 
psnsh. 

Ibe  Roman  p«iy  had  unmediatdy  suspended  hostil&ttes  with  Rome,  obtabed 
a  truce  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  sentambassadota  to 
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mm  to  •oiHsit  the  reTival  of  Uiero  a  treaty.  A  Romaa  fleet  of  a  ^^  ^_^  ^^ 
hundred  shipA  was  lying  off  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syr-  ligto— a  «f  &• 
acuse»  which  the  Romans,  on  the  first  suspieioo  of  the  defeetkm  of 
Hieronymus,  had  manned  W  the  meet  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  HimOoo,  with  a  small  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  at  Pa- 
cfaynus,  Borne  and  Carthage  each  anxiously  watching  the  coarse  of  events  ia 
Syraense,  and  each  being  i^ady  to  supnort  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced ;  and  the  Roman  flee^  in  the  hope  of  tmning  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  stationed  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor.^ 

Strengthened  by  diis  powerful  aid,  the  Boimm  party  triumphed ;  eren  moder- 
ate men  not  wishing  to  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  already  at  weir  ^^  ^^^^^ 
ffates.  The  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with  the  sttpu-  oo««tk«aHM!!mw 
uition,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject  to  king  Hiero  ^ 
should  now  in  Uke  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syraeusan  people.  It 
appears  that,  since  the  murder  of  ffieronymus,  his  kingdom  had  (jone  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  m  particular,  asserting  their  mdependenee. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  a  state  of  hostilitv  against  Rome,  owing  to  lEe* 
ronymus*  revolt ;  but  they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Sjrracusaii 
dominion.  Still,  when  the  Romans  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
aid ;  and  as  the  Syraeusan  treaty  with  Rome  was  not  vet  ratified  or  nuide  publio^ 
the  government  could  not  dechne  their  request.  Hippocrates  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Le<Mitiiii,  ¥rith  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  the  Ro- 
man fleet:  for,  in  the  exigency  of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  slaves 
furnished  by  private  famiites  in  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  tiieir  census ; 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  being  mosdy  unused  to  the  sea,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  them  m  the  party  wnich  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon* 
tinl^ 

This  auxiliary  force  did  good  service ;  and  Appius  Claudias,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army,  was  oblijfed  to  stand  on  the  aefensive.  Mean*  if«ndi«>  min»  u 
while  M.  Marceuus  had  mnved  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  iSiii!ot!LSi 
thither,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  doee  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ^  v*^* 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  Marcellus  required  that  Hippocrates  should  be  recalled  from  Leontini, 
and  that  both  he  and  Epicydes  should  be  banished  from  SicHy.  Epicydes  upon 
this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longM*  at  Syracuse, 
went  also  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inve^;hed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they  had  betrayed 
their  country  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  the  Romans,  to 
enslave  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  thor  own  dominion. 
Acoordingly,  when  some  cheers  arrived  from  Syracuse,  rec^uiring  the  Leontines 
to  submit,  and  announcmg  to  Hippocrates  and  Bpicydes  their  sentence  of  expul- 
lion  from  Sicily,  they  were  answerad,  that  the  IiMmlines  would  not  ackaowleage 
the  Syraeusan  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answer 
bdng  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  called  upon  Marcel* 
loa  to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission*^ 
That  city  was  now  the  refuge  and  centre  of  the  popuhr  party  in  Sieiiy,  as 
Saosos  had  been  in  Greece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  the  government  of 
Athens ;  and  BDppocrates  and  Epicydes  looked  upon  their  army  as  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Syraeusan  people,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samoa,  rmoded  themselves,  during  the  ^rninny  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  at  home,  as  we  true  people  of  Athens. 

But,  as  we  have  noticed  more  tlMn  once  before,  nothing  could  less  resemUe 
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KaiwiiH  («k«  LtoD.  uie  Slowness  ana  leeoieness  oi  oparca  uiiia  loe  uvmeoaoas  enei^gj 
""»  *k«-ii«ih«  ^^f  B^nj^  fj^  pnetor's  anny  in  Sicily  at  the  b^nmnff  of  tht 
year  connsted  of  two  legions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  MareeHns  had  brought 
one  at  least  of  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consular  army*  With  thk 
powerful  force  Marcellus  instantly  attacked  Leontini»  and  stonned  it ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  carnage  on  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  scoursed  and  in  cold  blood 
beheaded  two  thousand  of  the  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  found  bearing  arms  in 
the  army  of  Hippocrates;  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  only  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.^ 

For  nearly  thirty  years  war  haid  been  altogether  unknown  in  Sicily ;  fifty  years 
«Bito(«Mni  iadisBft-  ^^  passed  since  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  territory  of 
****  Syracuse.     All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  fate 

of  Leontini :  if  ^Btna  had  rolled  down  his  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But  with  horror  in- 
dignation was  largely  mingled :  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of 
towns  went  far  beyond  the  wdmary  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Syracusan 
ffovemment  had  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  cruel 
Uian  the  Mamertines. 

The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syracusan  army,  which  two  of 

ru  ^j p-  mmf  the  captains-general,  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  both  of  them  asBftBains 

n<b«MtoBMefa,  ^£  Hieronymus,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leading 
out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.  The  soldiers,  full  of  grief  and  fury,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further :  their  blood,  tbey  said,  would  be  sold  to  the  Romans^ 
like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Leontim.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
back  to  Megara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing  that  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influ^oe  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  to?m  where  they  had  taken  refuge.* 

Hippocrates  and  hb  brother  threw  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
wdtoMii^iiMi  Hip.  to  meet  them.  At  the  head  of  the  Syracusan  army  marched  six 
pocntMaBj^ipkTdM.  ijundred  Cretans,  old  soldiers  in  Hiero's  service,  whom  he  had 
sent  over  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal's 
barbarians,  but  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with  the 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  sent  home  by  Hannibal  unhurt 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  towards  them  with  no  hoatik 
array,  but  hoMing  out  branches  of  otive  tufted  here  and  there  with  wool,  the 
well-known  siffus  of  a  suppliant*  They  heard  them  praving  to  be  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  were  pledged  to  deliver  up  all  foreign 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  Uie  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  felt  tmit 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  them. 
In  vain  did  Sosis  and  Dinomenes  ride  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
try'mg  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  instant  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  off  with  threats;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army ;  and  the  Syracusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  march  back  to 
Megara,  leaving  the  Cretan  auuliaries,  it  seems,  with  EUppocrates  and  Epicydes 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt.^ 

Meantime  the  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini ; 
flMMai*ertk«pefohr  ^^'^  &  letter  was  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syracusan  ^nerals 
futyh^syneuM.  ^  MaTcellus,  cougratulating  him  on  his  expldt  at  Leontun,  and 
urging  him  to  complete  his  work  by  the  extermination  of  every  foragn  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  of  this  letter 
should  be  qmckly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Meeara ;  and  he  followed  cloady 
with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny :  Sous 
and  Dinomenes,  protesting  in  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
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maemj,  were  ODHgea  10  eecspc  lor  umv  jiv«8  10  0yniou96 :  eima  rae  i 
floldiers  were  aecuaed  of  aharing  in  tlieir  gmutM  treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in 
great  danger  .Dram  tbe  furjr  of  the  foreigoen,  their  comradea.  But  Hippocxat^ 
And  £picyde8  preyeAted  thb  mbchi^,  ittd  being  reoeived  as  leadera  by  the  whole 
annj,  set  out  forthwith  for  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  native  Syracnsan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
eoidd  tell  his  countrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what  acta  of  bloodshed,  entxaffe, 
and  rapine  the  Romans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men^  who  for 
Hiero*s  sake  were  well  inclined  to  Rome,  the  honors  of  Leontini  overpowered  all 
otiier  thoughts  and  feelings:  within  Syracnse  and  without,  all  fc41owed  one 
conunon  impulse.  When  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  at  the  gatea^  the 
oifcinens  threw  them  <^>en :  the  captaiaa-general  in  vain  endeavored  to  close  theos ; 
they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syraouaaft 
Aoldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  bimft 
down  the  slope  of  Epipolm,  and,  swelled  1^  all  the  popular  pcrty,  the  CbreigB 
aokUers,  and  uie  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hieronymus,  came  sweeping  alter  thm 
^ith  irresistible  might.  Achradina  was  carried  in  an  inatant ;  some  of  the  cap* 
tama-general  were  massacred ;  Sosis  escaped  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  eeuntry 
hereafter  to  bis  multiplied  crimes.  The  confuskm  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slavea 
were  set  free ;  prisoners  were  let  loose;  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
levoltttion,  under  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Carthage,  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Syracuse.*^ 

Soais,  now  in  his  tumafugitive,  escaped  to  Leentini,  and  told  MarceHus  oi  the 
violence  done  to  the  friends  of  Rome.  The  fiery  old  man,  ^  ^^  ^  u  c  mi  a.  a 
hement  at  sixty  against  his  country's  enemies,  as  when  he  slew  the  vt^yitimxhiuiktm 
Gaulish  king  in  angle  combat  m  hia  first  consulship,  immediately  ''*'°^ 
moved  his  army  upon  Syracuse.  He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  OlympiHi 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two  solitary  pulars  still  remMD» 
and  serve  as  a  sea«mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbor.  Appius  Olaudyma 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea ;  and  Marc^us  did  not  doubt  that  m  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Syraeuaan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  be  fonnd,  ^nd 
that  the  punishment  of  Leontini  would  soon  be  effaced  by  a  more  memorable  ex^ 
ample  of  vengeance.^ 

Thua  was  commenced  the  last  si^e  of  Syracuse ;  a  riege  not  infisrior  in  in* 
tereat  to  the  two  othera  which  it  had  already  undmone,  from  the  ^y^^^^ 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Carthaginians.  It  shomd  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  city  walla  now  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  £pipolflB»  terminal 
ing,  Uke  the  lines  of  Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  conveiigii^^  sides  of  the 
hill  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridge,  stretching  inland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Romans  made  Uieir  land  attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleets 
unsAile,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults  against  the 
aeae*wall  of  Achtadina« 

The  land  attack  waa  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Maroellns  in  person 
conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet  The  Roman  army  is  spoken  1.  mm  ^y  Aieum*. 
of  as  large,  but  no  details  of  its  force  are  given:  it  cannot  have  ^^ 
been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was  probably  moife  numerous.  No 
£9ree  in  Sicily,  whether  of  Syracusans^or  Carthagmians,  could  have  resisted  it  in 
the  field ;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  waDs  df  Leontini  aa  easUy,  to  use  the 
Homeric  comparison,  as  a  ehikl  tramples  out  the  towers  and  castlea  which  he  fans 
•wUched  upon  the  aand  of  the  sea-shne.  But  at  Syracuse  it  was  checked*  b^ 
nn  nrtiUery  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  encountered  before/  and  which,  had 
Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a 


r. 


DOW  pro?6d  that  hit  tcMDoe  was  no  len  practical  than  deep ;  and  amM  afl 
mnta  aad  fioleiioe  of  cooteadii^  iaetiona,  Ims  alone  w«q  tlie  pure  glory  of 
defcndioff  his  oomtry  aaeeeigfiiUy  a^unat  a  foreign  enemy.    Thia  old  man  waa 
Ardumcdea.* 

Many  yean  before,  at  Hiero't  raqv^t,  ^  l*^  oontmed  the  enginea  wUek 
m  iHi,..^B.j  «i.  veie  now  need  so  eroctiYely."  Mave^iv  brought  up  Ua  ahipa 
ifm^u^i^tmAik.^.  agahwt  the  aea*wall  of  Achradiaa,  and  endeaTored  by  a  oeaatant 
ibnhirgn  of  atonei  and  arrowa  to  clear  the  walk  of  their  defenderB,  so  that  lua 
Men  might  mp^  their  laddere,  and  monnt  to  the  aaaaidt.  Theae  tadders  leated 
on  two  ahipa  Uuihed  together  broadakle  to  bioadaide,  and  worlrad  as  one  I7  1 ' 


o«taide  oars;  and  when  the  two  ahipa  were  bronght  close  up  under  the  wmU  one 
and  of  the  ladder  waa  raised  by  ropea  passing  throiwh  bkNW  affixed  to  the  two 
asaat-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  fet  go,  till  it  rested  on  the  top  of  Uie 
unU.  But  Archnnedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  powm^ 
that  it  overwhelHied  the  Bomans  before  they  could  get  withm  the  range  wfewA 
their  nuasiles  could  reach ;  and  when  they  came  oloaer,  they  found  that  id!  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  waa  loopholed ;  and  th«r  men  were  atruck  down  with  fotal 
aim  I^  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in  perfect 
aeeurity.  If  they  still  penevered,  and  attempted  to  fix  thsir  ladders,  on  a  sadden 
tha^  saw  long  pdea  thrust  out  from  the  tq)  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant; 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  npon 
thras,  by  which  Uwir  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  tneir  aU pe  were  nknost 
sunk.  At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  tumpftes 
in  Qeaaanj,  and  in  the  market-ffardena  round  London,  to  (kraw  w«ter,  were  throst 
out  OTcr  the  wall ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  i^ 
waa  kwered  upon  the  Roman  ships.  As  soon  aa  the  grapple  had  tdien  hold, 
Ae  other  end  of  the  lever  waa  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  imd  the  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  waa  made  ahnost  to  stand  upon  its  stem ;  then  tiie  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  mto  the  sea  with  a  vioknoe  which 
eillier  i^iaet  it,  or  filled  it  with  water.  With  equal  power  waa  the  araault  on  the 
land  side  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  dntmled 
by  these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or 
aatiek  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  run  nway, 
crying,  **  that  Arehimedea  waa  going  to  act  one  of  his  engines  at  wotk  agvuU 
them?'  Their  attempta,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Mar* 
osUua,  in  despair,  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks ;  and  it  waa  resolved  merety  to  block- 
ade the  town,  and  to  wait  foe  the  e&et  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  popidalica 
within.** 

Thus  far,  keepfaig  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  we  can  give  a  dear  and 
BBiMNhtb*  kM».  probiUe  account  of  the  course  of  events.  But  when  we  vrouM 
ij^ik.BMii..im«.  extend  our  view  further,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sieify  with  that 
in  Italy,  and  ^ve  the  relative  dates  of  the  actions  performed  m  the  several  cooa- 
tiiee  involved  m  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
rials, and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  ccmprahensive  picture  of  the 
wh<de  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture,  what  no  aotnal  testi- 
mony has  recorded.  We  ao  not  know  for  certain  when  Maroellus  came  inis 
Sicily,  when  he  began  the  aiege  of  Syracuse,  or  how  long  ^  blodnde  waa  eoa- 
tinued.  We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthagiiuan  fleets  mpearing  and  <&appeaiktt 
at  different  timea  in  the  Sicilian  seaa ;  but  of  the  naval  operationB  on  either  8i£ 
we  can  give  no  ooaneeted  report.  Other  diffieuHiea  preaent  ^eassdvea^  of  ns 
great  importance,  but  perplexmg  becauae  they  shake  our  confidence  in  the  nana* 
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The  fini  attedn  won  SpMuae  we  oeHaUy  iiikj^aoed  bj  liiy,  when  hm 
Meee  Oieni  eiiKmg  the  erente  el  the  yeer  640  *    The  SioaiHi  ^^„^„_,,^^, 
war  bekmgt  to  the  jeer  followmg,  to  the  ooosukhip  of  Q.  Fabiiu,  ^ 

the  dbteter't  eon,  ud  of  TL  ChMchne,  Even  when  this  u  eet  right,  it  ie  dUBp 
ottli  to  reooDoae  Polybm'  •talemeDt»"  ''that  the  bkickade  of  Syiacue  kited 
eight  aoQthe,''  with  the  acoooiit  whieh  phoee  the  eapture  of  the  oity  in  the  aa- 
twui  of  642.  Inrteed  of  ei^t  monthfli^  the  blockade  would  eeen  to  ha^e  laeted 
far  aaore  than  twelve :  nor  la  there  any  other  aolution  of  this  diffioulty,  then  to 
a«piKMe  tiiat  the  blockade  waa  not  peneverad  in  to  the  end»  and  was  in  laet 
gfaren  np  as  «selesa»  as  the  easaults  had  been  before.  I  notice  these  points,  be*- 
canae  the  aarratiTe  which  foUows  is  uncertain  and  nnsatisiactory,  and  no  care  can 
niake  it  otherwise. 

The  year  641  saw  the  whole  staiesa  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sieily.  littk  or 
nothing,  if  we  can  trust  our  accounts^  was  done  m  Italy ;  there  was  ^uoj  memi  *■ 
A  pause  also  in  the  ooeratkNis  in  Spain ;  but  throughout  Sicily  the  »^mm««"»- 
contest  was  ragiag  furiously.  Four  Roman  offio^ns  were  employed  there:  P. 
Coraeiins  Lentidus  held  the  old  Roman  proTince,  that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Luybseum :  T.  Otacilins  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  :*^  Appina  Claudiua  and  Marcellns  carried  on  the  war  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syiaeuse ;  the  latter  certainly  as  proconsul ;  the  former  as  proprntor,  or  pos- 
siUy  only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul.  Maredlus,  howeyer,  as 
procoosol,  must  have  had  the  sufHeme  command  over  the  ialand ;  and  all  its  re* 
aourocs  must  have  been  at  his  disposal ;  so  that  the  fleet  winch  he  conduetsd  in 
MTSon  at  the  si^  of  Spacm^  was  probably  a  part  of  that  committed  to  T» 
^^eilina,  Otaoilius  himself  rither  senring  under  the  proconsid,  or  possiUy  remsiB* 
mg  atUl  at  Lilybnum.  It  ia  remariaUe  that,  although  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  ooaunand  of  the  fleet  continued  to  him  for  five  successive  years,"  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  aa  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not.  Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  he  should  have 
retained  his  naval  command  ^ear  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed 
1^  the  most  influential  men  m  Rome,  tbtt  his  election  to  the  consulship  waa  twice 
atopped  in  the  most  decided  meaner,  first  by  Q.  Fabins  in  640,  and  again  fay  T. 
lianliiw  Ton^uatus  in  644."  But  the  clue  to  this,  aa  to  other  things  which  be- 
kmr  to  the  hving  koowled^  id  these  times,  is  altogether  lost. 

While  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  oid  soldiers  was  purposely  kept  inactive  by  the  Ro*  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
Bsan  government,  and  was  not  even  aUowed  to  take  part  m  any  pg»r. !??;».  j?*" 
active  operstioas.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  army  of  €aaB8», 
and  a  number  of  dtiiena  who  had  evaded  their  military  service :  as  we  have  seen 
they  had  been  idl  sent  to  Sicily  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recalled  till  the  end  of  the 
war."  Kow^  however,  that  there  waa  active  service  lequirei  in  Skaij  itset^ 
these  coadenmed  sddiers  petitioned  Marcellus  that  they  mig^t  be  employed  in 
the  field,  and  have  some  opportunity  of  mtrieving  their  charMter.  Thk  petition 
was  preseated  to  hhn  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  campaign  ia  Sic^y,  and  was 
ififerred  by  him  to  the  senate.  The  answer  was  remarkaUe:  '^  The  senate  could 
aea  no  reason  for  intrustiiig  the  service  of  the  commonweaMi  to  men  who  had 
abandoned  tibeir  comiadea  at  CannsB,  while  they  were  fighting  to  the  death :  bat 
if  M.  Claudiua  thought  diffsrenUy,  he  might  use  his  disraetion;  provided  always 
tkilt  mme  of  theae  aoldierB  ahomd  leceive  any  honerary  acemptum  or  reward, 
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nuwQTor  JMvy  nuEm  OBHnguini  uramseiyes,  nor  oe  vw^wva  ijo  mwum  «o  xiaiy^ 
till  ibe  enemy  had  quitted  it/"*  Here  was  shown  the  oooNnnniate  poficy  of  thie 
Bomao  goyernment,  m  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military  duty,  while, 
without  appearing  to  yield  to  ciTcnmstances,  they  took  care  not  to  posh  tiheir 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themseWes.  'OccasionB  might  arise,  when  the  sci'fktts 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed  wiSi ;  in  such  a  case  Marc^ss 
might  employ  them.  Tet  even  then  their  penalty  was  not  wholly  remitted ;  it 
was  grace  enough  to  let  them  serve  their  country  at  all ;  nothing  that  they  omM. 
do  was  more  than  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them ; 
th^  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  reward.  It  was  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Borne  that  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.  Sieily  was  fall  of  mereenaiy 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  forei^ers  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  if  these 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  services  to  Oartiiage,  they  might  have 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  their  unfoiviving  eonntry. 
Greek  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so :  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  tlid  not  scmnle  to  reven^  his  private  wrongs  by 
treason.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  although  then-  case  was  not  only liara» 
but  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  had 
escapKi  like  them  from  Cannae,  had  received  no  punishment,  still  bowed  with  en- 
tile  submission  to  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothing  could  tempt  them 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  were  useless,  even  while  they 
u  ofuictt  ^^^^  ^^P^  ^^  ^  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  war.     As  soon  as 

tnqM.  gymcuse  became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certain  tiiat  the  Car- 
thaginians would  renew  the  struggle  of  the  first  Punic  war  for  the  dominion  of 
Biciiy ;  and  the  Roman  provmce,  from  ltd  neighborhood  to  Carthage,  was  especi- 
ally exposed  to  invasion.  Lilybseum,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  Bryx,  and  Ptomor- 
mus»  required  strong  garrisons  for  their  security ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Cannes,  by 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  other  troops  at  liberty  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybceum  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  ai  the 
other,  remained  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect.  The  cilMs 
nrorto  of  th«  c$tQ».  which  had  belonged  to  Hiero's  kingdom  mostly  followed  it,  on- 
ghriMbflwiy.  j^gg  where  the  Romans  secured  them  in  time  with  sufiScient  gar- 
risons. Himilconi,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  who  bad  been  sent  over  to 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to  Oar^ 
thage,  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and 
urff ed  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Si^y.**  Hannibal  wrote  from 
ItSy  to  the  same  effect ;  for  Sicily  had  been  hk  father's  battle-field  for  fi^ 
years ;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sensible 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  Himilcon  was  supplied  with  an  sormy,  notwith- 
standmg  the  pressuro  of  the  Numidian  war  in  Africa,  and  lancfing  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Heraclea,  Minoa,  and  Amgentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carthage. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Marcellus,  who  had  left  hk 
camp  to  quell  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  SieOian  cities,  was  obliged 
to  (all  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursumg  him  closely,  encamped  on  thebaic 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a  Cartnafirinian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  great  harbOr ;  its  object  bemg  apparently  to  provision  the  place,  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory.** 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  against  a  Carthaginiait  afaj 
DUeaiiUf  of  tk«  Ro-  Supported  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Scily. 
•**^  The  fleet  also  was  unequal  to  the  service  requbed  of  it ;  many 
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•hips  had  probaUy  betn  destroyed  by  Arebimedes ;  lilybaerum  ecmtd  noi  be  kft 
unguarded,  and  some' ships  were  necessarily  kepi  there;  and  in  the  general  re- 
Yolt  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  Roman  army  could  not  always  depend  oa  being 
supplied  by  land,  and  would  require  com  to  be  brought  sometimes  from  a  .dis- 
tance by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  Maroellus  so  needed  must  be 
sent  in  ships  and  embarked  at  Ostia ;  for  Hannibal's  army  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion ij  the  usual  line,  through  Lucania  to  Rhegium,  and  over  the  strait  to  Mes- 
sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Mav- 
cellus'  head-quarters  safely.  And  now  the  Romans  again  had  the  superiority  b^ 
aea ;  but  by  land  Himilcon  was  still  master  of  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  garri- 
son at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  his  hands.*^ 

This  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  have  increased 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  But  it  was  laid  hold  of  by  ^-j, —  ^  ^uaa- 
L.  Pinaritts,  the  governor  of  Enna,  as  a  pretence  for  repeating  the  ^^•^«'k»>^ 
crime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of  the  Prasnestines  more  recently  at 
CasiUnum.  Stanoing  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  h^h  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  chfis  on  almost  every  side,  Eona  was  a  strong- 
hold nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within;  and  whatever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Enna  might  hape  to  retain  it,  as  the 
Mamertines  had  kept  Messana.  Accordingly  Pioarius,  having  previously  prepared 
his  soldiers  for  what  was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  ordered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Enna,  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  massacred  them 
without  distinction.  The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  oi  Marcellus,  who  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed."* 

The  Romans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
snare ;  that  they  had  invited  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  to  at-  „  ,  ^.^  „.  „^ 
tack  the  city,  and  had  vainly  tned  to  persuade  Pinanus  to  give  JJ;^^"*  *>"*«>  ^ 
them  the  keys  of  the  ^tes,  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy  to  "^  ^^""^^^ 
destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sicilians  saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Eona  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it:  a  whole  people  had  been 
butchered,  their  city  plundered,  and  their  wives  aad  children  made  slaves,  when 
they  were  peaceablv  met  in  the  theatre  in  their  regular  assembly ;  and  thie  new 
outrage,  added  to  the  sack  of  Leontini,  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.  Marcel- 
lus having  collected  some  com  from  the  rich  plains  of  I^ntini,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Sjrracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his  winter-quarters.  Ap- 
pins  Claudius  went  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  .succeeded  in  ms 
command  by  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  Mar- 
cellus* colleague  as  consul,  and  received  his  death-wound  by  his  side,  when 
Marcellus  was  killed  by  Hannibal's  ambush.  Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded  the  na- 
val force  employed  in  the  siege ;  while  Marcellus,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
army,  chose  a  position  on  the  northem  side  of  Syracuse,  between  the  city  and 
the  peninsula  oi  Thapsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose. of  keeping  up  his  comma* 
nications  with  LeontinL"*  A^  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  it  was  in  fact  virtually 
raised ;  all  the  southern  roads  were  left  open ;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet  was  again  called  away  either  to  Lilybaeum  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  freely  introduced  into  the  town  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  t^  the  Romans.  Hannibal  had 
taken  Tarentum;  and  the  Tarentine  fleet  was  employed  in  besi^-  a.  0.  c.  sm.  a.o. 
ing  the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  the  citadel.  Thus  the  SLJ"^!!!^^ 
Roman  naval  force  was  still  further  divided,  as  it  was  necessary  *^' 
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to  oottfqr  rappoM  Df  sea  to  the  ganwon ;  so  tb«,  wim  Mpaog  raiaroed,  lur- 
Mllitt  WM  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  and  had  almoet  reaolTed  to  break  «p  from 
SjraooM  altogether,  and  to  cany  the  war  to  the  other  end  of  Sicflj.  Bnfc  Soaw, 
and  other  Syracnaani  of  the  Roman  party,  were  mtrigning  aetivelj  with  tlieir 
coontrjmea  within  the  city ;  and  although  one  oonspincy,  in  whioh  eighty  persona 
were  eoaceroei,  waa  detected  by  Epi^nrdes,  and  the  conapiratoti  all  jnit  to  deaths 
yet  the  hopea  they  had  held  out  or  obtaining  easy  terms  from  the  Bomana  weiv 
not  forvotten ;  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soTdierB,  made  many  of  the  Syracusaos  lon|^  for  a  retom  of  the  happy  timea 
under  Hiero,  when  Rome  and  Syracnse  were  fhends.** 

Thns  the  spring  wore  away ;  and  the  summer  had  come,  and  had  reached  its 
nm  -J  MA  pnme,  and  yet  the  war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  slumber :  for  the 

yidJioi'SUito.  greater  part  of  the  dtiea  which  nad  revolted  to  Carthage  were 
undisturbed  by  the  Romans ;  yet  the  Carthaginians  were  not  atrong 
enough  to  aaaail  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province,  and  to  besiege  Drepanum  or 
lilTMSum.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Syiacusans  turned  ihdr  eyes  to  Greeoe* 
and  thought  that  the  kfaig  of  Maoedon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  aUy  of  (Svthage,  might  serve  his  own  cause  no  less  than  thein 
by  leaving  bis  ignoble  warfare  on  tfis  coast  of  Epirus,  and  croesing  the  Ionian 
sen  to  dehver  Syracuse.  Damippus,  a  LaeedsBmonian,  and  one  of  the  eounsel- 
lon  of  Hieronymus  and  of  Hiero,  was  according!  v  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  put 
to  sea  on  his  mission  to  solicit  the  aid  of  king  Philip.** 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  deky  tne  interference  of  Maoedon  in 

Tw ibe  contest.    The  ship  which  was  conveying  Damippus  waa  taken 

to^tgb  ifc»^JSP5  by  the  Ronums  on  the  voya^  The  Syracusans  valued  him 
highly,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Marcellus  to  Tanaom  him. 
The  eonfereaoes  were  held  between  Syracuse  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  it  is  Mid,  waa  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the  waU  m  one  particulsr 
plaoe,  and  having  counted  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whole  height^ 
reported  to  MareeUus  that  it  might  be  scaled  witii  ladders  of  ordinary  length. 
Karoellus  listened  to  the  suggestbn ;  but  the  low  point  was  for  that  very  reason 
more  carefully  guarded,  bemuse  it  seemed  to  invite  attack ;  he  iher^ore  thouffht 
)he  attempt  too  haaardous,  unless  occasion  should  fiAvor  it.**  But  the  sreat  les- 
tival  of  Diana  was  at  hand,  a  three  days'  solemnity,  celebrated  with  3l  honon 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  seaaon  of  umversal  feasting; 
and  wme  waa  distributed  largely  amon^  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
die  Roman  army  mi^ht  not  seem  to  nave  banished  all  nurth  and  enjoyment 
One  vast  revel  prevailed  through  the  city ;  Ifarcelliis,  informed  of  all  tins  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready;  and  soon  after  dark  two  cohorts  were  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  long  thin  colmnn  to  the  foot  of  the  wal]«  precedetd  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  manipl^  who  carried  the  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  t]be  way  to 
theassadt. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt 'was  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  die  nmrth- 
y«TgriinyMMh«<f  ^rn  edffe  of  Epipolse,  whereithe  ground  was  steep,  ara  where  ap- 
TjA»mA^^Skt  pai-ently  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approach  to  the  dty.  But 
the  vaat  Bnes  of  Syracuse  bdosed  a  wide  space  of  unfaihabited  growd ;  the 
iiew  quarters  of  TVche  and  Neapolts,  which  had  been  added  to  the  original  town 
ainoe  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were  still  hr  from  reaching  the  top  ca  the  hiO ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  Epipolse  only  occumed  a  small  part  of  the 

aifaig  ground  known  in  earlier  ihnes  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  toe  Romam 
ed  the  northern  line,  they  found  that  all  was  ^uiet  and  londy ;  nor  waa  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  aevemi 
Uiwen  of  the  wall  itself.    These  however,  heavy  with  wine,  and  dreaming  of  ao 
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^  r»  w«ra  DiMflBflf  taipnnd  and  IdDed;  aad  tlie  aMrihnU,  thus  okaing 
ill»  imj  M  toey  went,  swept  the  whole  Kne  of  the  wall  on  their  riffht,  foUowiig 
si  up  the  abpe  c^  the  Idll  towardB  the  angle  f<Nrined  at  the  summit  by  the  meet* 
ni^  of  the  northern  fine  widi  the  aonthem.  Here  waa  the  regular  entraaoe  into 
Syraeoae  from  theland  side;  and  this  pdat,  beii^  the  key  df  the  whole  forti* 
lied  iadoanre,  waa  secnred  by  the  strong  work  i^ed  Hexapylon,  or  the  Six 
Gatoa;  probMj  from  the  number  of  bamera  which  must  be  paaaed  before  the 
Hnea  coidd  be  folly  entered.  To  this  point  the  storming  party  made  their  wair 
in  the  darkneea,  not  bliodlyy  however,  nor  uncertainly,  for  a  Syracusan  waa  guia- 
11^  them,— that  yery  Soeis,**  who  had  been  one  of  the  aasaasma  of  Hieronymua, 
and  one  of  the  muraererB  of  Hiero's  daughtersi  and  who,  when  heiwaa  cme  of 
tbe  ei4)taffia-gmieral  of  Syracuse,  must  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications.  Boos  led  the  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hezapylon :  fitna 
AaX  commanding  height  a  fire-signal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  succeaa  of 
their  attempt;  and  the  loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from  the 
top  €i  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to  the  support  of  then*  friends,  and 
UM  the  bewildered  Syracusains  that  the  key  of  their  imes  was  in  the  hands  of 
tlMi  enemy.* 

Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions ;  iw  the  main 
gates  of  Hexiqiyloir  could  not  be  forced  till  the  next  morning;  and  ««  yt»  miteigf 
the  oal^  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-gate  at  no  '^ 
great  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  Hezapylon  waa  entirely 
taicen,  and  the  mam  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared;  so  that  MaroeBus  marched 
in  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  "possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 


From  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in 
his  power.  Two  quarters  of  the  city,  the  new  town  as  it  was  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
called,  and  Tyche,  were  open  to  his  first  advance ;  their  only  for-  <>^«jrm«».  im^ 
tifioation  being  the  general  inclosure  of  the  lines,  which  he  haSi 
abeady  carried.  Below,  just  orerhanfi^g  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lay 
Aehraaina  and  the  island  of  Ortj^gia,  ^nced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  which 
tin  the  time  of  the  first  Dionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walla 
which  the  {^reat  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in  vain.  Nearer  on  the  righ!^ 
and  running  so  deeply  into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  (^ 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still  basin  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  th?  hulls  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ;  while  further 
on  the  right  waa  the  camp  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Crispinus^  crowning  the  rising 
groimd  beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  strik- 
mg  waa  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassing  was  the  glonr  of  his  conquest^ 
that  MarceDus,  old  as  he  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it  >  unable  to  eontain  the 
feelinffs  of  that  moment,  he  burst  mto  tears.* 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis  approached  him* 
the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  and  imploring  him  to  save  them  „  ^ ^^    ^ 


frpom  &re  and  massacre.  He  granted  their  prayer,  but  at  the  jgMi  !«<•  «f  th* 
I»iee  of  every  article  of  their  property,  which  was  to  be  dven  up 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  as  plunder.  At  a  regrular  ngnal  tiie  army  was  let  loose 
upon  the  houses  of  Tjrche  and  Neapolis,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  of 
olfering  no  personal  violence.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  heeded  in 
aueh  a  seivon  of  license,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Roman  writers  extol  the 
humanitY  of  Marcdlus ;  but  the  Syracnsans  r^^arded  him  as  a  merciless  spoiler, 
who  had  wished  to  take  the  town  by  aasault,  rather  than  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
zeoder,  that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  setong  its  plunder.^  Such  a  piiie,  in- 
deed, had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman  army ;  even  the  wealth  os  Tano* 
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the  Roman  aoldierairere  flesbed  rather  than  satisfied ;  h»8  than  half  <^  Syracase 
was  in  their  power ;  and  a  fresh  si^  was  necessary  to  win  the  spoOs  of  Aebra« 
dina  and  Oitygia.  Still  what  they  had  ah'eady  gained  gare  Marcellos  hrge 
means  of  corruption ;  the  fort  of  Emyalns,  on  the  summit  c?  Einpolse,  near  Hex- 
apylon,  which  might  have  caused  him  serious  annoyance  on  his  rear  wfrile  en- 
gaged in  attackmg  Achradina,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  its  governor,  Pluiode- 
mus,  an  Argive ;  and  the  Romans  set  eagerly  to  woric  to  complete  thdr  eon- 
aueat.  Having  formed  three  camps  before  Achradina,  they  hopc^  soon  to  starve 
tne  remaining  quarters  of  the  city  into  a  surrender." 

Efncydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  had 
jucnQm^uMnKmj  leaTued  War  Under  Hanuibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
[gS£!r*h^aJuS3  P^^  ^  ^^  ^°^  stormy  night,  when  the  Roman  blockMing  ships 
If  •  torn.  ^^^  driven  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  ran  across  to 

Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  mppocrates  and  Himilcon,  with  their  combined  Carthaginian  and 
Sicilian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
anny  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crispinus, 
while  Epicydes  neuled  from  Achradina  to  attack  Marcellus.  But  Roman  soldien 
fighting  behind  fortifications  were  inyincible ;  their  lines  at  Capua  in  the  following 
jear  repelled  Hannibal  himself;  and  now  tbar  positions  before  Syracuse  wers 
maintamed  with  equal  success  agtunst  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Still  tbe 
Carthaeinian  army  "remained  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  tbe  caUmi- 
tSes  of  NeapoUs  and  Tyche,  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Mean- 
while the  summer  advanced ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  the 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  Bat 
the  air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  within; 
above  all,  the  marshy  mund  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthaginian  army  lay, 
was  almost  pestilential ;  and  the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  this  situation  soon 
assumed  a  cnaracter  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities ;  but  the  Carthaginiant 
remained  on  the  ^rronnd,  till  their  whole  annj  was  efiectually  destroyed.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilcon  both  perished  with  th^r  soldiers.^ 

The  Romu)s  suffered  less ;  for  Marcellus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  houses 
Adr  flMi  ftiib  te  •  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche  ;  and  tbe  high  buildings  and  narrow  streets 
HktattHnpi.  Qf  ^Q  ancient  towns  kept  off  the  sun,  and  aUowed  both  the  sick 

and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  deaths 
were  numerous ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  restrained  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  trost 
to  save  famine  or  treason*  But  Bomilcar  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
130  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description :  he  had  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  easterly  winds  checked  his  fwther  advance,  and  he  could  not  reach 
rachynus.  Alarmed  at  this  most  unseasonable  dehiy,  and  fearing  lest  the  fleet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Emcydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its  advance.  The  atoreships,  which  were  woriced  l^  saih, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Heraclea ;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  Bomucar  to 
bring  on  hia  ships  of  war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  winds  at  length 
abated*  and  Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when  the  Bo* 
man  fleet  advanced  against  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  is  said ;  and 
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Aixki,  he'himaelf*  jnitead  of  engaging'the  Bomaas,  or  makiog  for  Syraotue, 
passed  along  the  eaatorn  coast  of  Sicilj,  without  stoppiag»  and  oontiiiued  hk 
eourse  till  ha  reaohed  Tarantom.^' 

Here  agam  the  story  in  its  present  state  greatly  needs  ezjplanatioB.  It  is  true 
that  Hannibal  was  rery  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel  _.  .^  dtotiMci 
of  Tareatum ;  and  he  probably  required  a  flaet  to  co-operate  with  i^^^mM » ^ 
him»  in  order  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo-  *^  ^' 
miloar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse ;  and  we  can- 
not conceive  his  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden,  without  any  intelligible 
mason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeships  at 
Heraelea ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thiiher,  and  to  send  back  the  convoy  to  AInca,  rather  than  wait  in«* 
active  on  the  Sidliaa  coasts  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  f<N-  want  of  provisions :  the  havoc  caused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus,  must  have  ffi^^tly  reduced  the 
number  of  consumers,  and  made  the  actual  supply  available  for  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of  Bomilcar,  ihat  £pi« 
eydes  himself,  as  if  despsiring  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of 
letuming  to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  beoA  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  of  the  Sicuian  army, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  .in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  began  to 
negotiate  with  Maroellus,  and  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  rise  on  the  generals 
left  in  command  by  Epicydes,  and  to  put  them  to  death.  New  captains-generals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Roman  party ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  genmd  settlemeift  of 
the  war  in  Sicily.'^ 

Marcellus  listened  to  them  readily:  but  his  army  was  longmg  for  thephmder 
of  Aehradina  and  Qrtygia;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  disappo'int  bMmetfoooffhaMiw 
them :  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  «>»^<a ^«^i 
to  any  Boman  army  serving  out  or  Italy ;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fiur 
meaitn  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  affiiirs  in  Byra* 
cose  was  furthering  the  wish  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
eflikiient  government,  a(nd  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  there  was  no  native 
foDoe  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  body.  The  Roman  deserters  first  ezdted  the 
tumult,  and  persuaded  all  the  foreign  sddiers  to  join  them  ;  a  new  outlM^eak  rf 
violence  followed ;  the  Syracusan  captains-general  were  massacred  in  their  turn; 
and  the  foreign  soldiers  were  again  triumphant  Three  officers,  each  with  a  dis- 
tffiet  of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  c<»nmand  in  Aehradina,  and  three  more  in 
OrWgia.^^ 

The  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  of  Syracuse  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
began  to  consider  that  they  might  make  their  terms  with  the  Ro-  ^i^^  temy  b  i*  om 
mana,  although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not  Their  blood  was  ^'"''**- 
not  called  for  by  the  inflexible  law  of  military  disdpHne ;  by  a  timely  treacbeiy 
thev  might  earn  not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  Mericus,  a  8pan« 
iard,  who  had  the  charge  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achndma.  Accordiuffty 
he  made  his  bargain  with  Marcellus,  and  admitted  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  |yy 
night  at  one  of  the  gates  which  opemd  towards  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  momm; 
d^ned,  Marcellus  made  a  ffeneral  assault  on  the  land  front  of  Aehradina ;  the 
flanrison  of  Ortygia  hastened  to  join  in  the  defence ;  and  the  Romans  then  seat 
boats  full  of  men  round  into  the  great  harbor,  and,  effecting  a  landing  under  the 
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iaioAd  the  Bomia  fnij,  whom  ha  had  adnittad  into  Aahfadtm;  and  Ifaredlaih 
wriag  hk  prey  in  hk  powar,  aaBad  off  hk  aaldian  from  the  ^uamht  leet  tht 
loyal  treasurety  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia^  ihoald  ha  plnndwed  in  the  geMml 
aaak  of  the  town.* 

In  the  reepite  thiianined»theBomandeierteni6iindanoppQrtmB 
•mmm  li  takw  h4  ^*  ®'  SfTaoiiae.  Whether  they  fbroed  their  way  out,  or  whether 
g^S*»  ANktaMdM  the  aoldiere,  hungry  for  phmder,  and  not  wkhiag  to  encoimter  the 
ramtanee  of  deaperate  men,  obliged  MaroeBua  to  oonaiTe  at  their 
aaeape,  we  know  not:  bat  with  them  all  wish  or  powerio  hold  oot  longer  tib* 
iahed  from  Syracuae;  and  a  deputation  fran  Achradina  came  onoe  more  to  Mar- 
eeHna,  pra^ng  for  notlung  beyond  the  fivea  and  pereonal  freedom  of  the  ckimu 
and  theur  fanuliea.  Thia,  it  aeemsy  was  gmfted ;  but  aa  aoon  aa  Marodhis  had 
lent  hia  queoetor  to  secure  the  rcjtl  treasures  in  Ortraa,  the  addiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  theh-  diseretion.  %ey  did  not  mmly  pha- 
der,  however :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  b^  the  aMre  Yioloioe  «  the 
aoldiem»  partly  by  the  azea  of  the  hoion,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  r—'—^ 


the  in^je^  of  Rome»  Amidst  the  homirB  of  the  sack  of  the  oby,  Archimedes 
waaalam."  The  atories  of  his  death  vaiy;  and  whieh^if  anyof  thoUyia  thetrae 
one,  we  einnot  deteranne.  But  Mareelltts,  who  made  it  hia  gknry  to  cany  aH 
the  fineat  works  of  art  from  the  temples  of  Syracuse  to  Rom^"  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Aichimedea  walking  aanongat  tlie  prisoners  at  bis 
triumph.  He  ia  said  to  have  diown  kindness  taUie  relations  of  ArehiBMdes  fiv 
hia  sake  ;^  and  if  this  be  true,  he  earned  a  glory  whi<di  few  Rnmana  ever  deaerred, 
that  of  honorin|^  merit  in  an  enemy. 

Old  aa  Arohunedea  was,  the  Boman  sohUer^s  aword  deslt  kindly  with  him,  ia 
Tr  nil  —  if  cuttimr  short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  from 
ikaSjnMMM.  beholding  the  misery  of  lus  country.  It  was  a  wretehed  siffht  to 
see  the  eondition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  overt  and  what  waa  oa&ed  s 
state  of  peace  and  safety  had  returned.  Eveiy  house  waa  laid  bare,  every  tem- 
ple stript ;  and  the  empty  pedeatala  diowed  how  aweeping  the  apoiler'a  wm  hsd 
been.  The  Syracusans  beheld  thefar  captive  gods  earned  to  the  Boman  quarten» 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome ;  the  care  with  which  tlwy  wen 
handled,  leat  the  conqueror's  triumph  lAould  lose  its  most  precious  omameati, 
only  addiaff  to  the  g^ief  and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  frithers  sad 
mothers^  wno  were  so  happy  aa  to  gather  aU  their  children  aafe  around  them 
when  the  plunder  waa  over,  had  escaped  the  sword,  indeed,  and  they  and  their 
sons  and  (uuigbtera  were  not  yet  sola  aa  slaves;  but  their  only  choioe  waa  stiU 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  every  ihin|^.  What  food  waa  stiQ 
remaining  in  the  besieged  dty,  the  sack  had  ather  earned  off  or  destroyed;  and 
if  food  mid  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  And  thk  eame  upoa 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness ;  when  the  body,  reduced  b^  thai  wssk* 
ewDg  malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  restore  it,  inatesd  of 
being  harassed  by  akrm  and  anxie^,  and  expoaed  to  destitution  and  atarvatioB. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Boman  sddiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hna- 
ffer;  and  the  family  circle,-  which  the  aack  of  the  ci^  had  ^Mred,  waa  again 
broken  up  forever.  Tliose  who,  being  mmarried  and  chihilew,  had  giien  so 
hoataffes  to  fortune,  and  who  n^ght  yet  hope  to  live  m  personal  freedooii,  wan 
only  Uie  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country.*  SyrscuK, 
who  had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athena,  and  seen  the  invading  armiea  of  Csr- 
thage  melt  away  hj  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scarce  any  remained  to  fljr^ 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Timoleon  had  freed,  which  mto 
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jeet  to  barbuiaos,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmoet  Deed>  and  who  were 
repajing  the  unshaken  fnendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of  bis  oity  and  the 
BDDJngation  of  hia  people.  If  there  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  every 
noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  fought  in  the.  Bo- 
man  army,  reluming  in  triumph,  establishing  themselres  in  the  empty  houses  ot 
the  slaughtered  defended  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  general  misery  by 
displaying  the  rewards  oi  their  treason.  Among  these  was  Sms,  assassin,  mur- 
derer, and  traitor,  who  was  lookii^  forward  to  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  glory,  and  her  ruin  the  making  of  hb 
fortune.'* 

Syracuse  had  fallen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  had  no  other 
hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  might  be,  from  Rome,  by  ^^^^^  ^tun^m. 
immediate  submission.  But  it  was  too  late :  they  were  treated  as  ^ 
oooquered  enemies  ;"*  that  is  to  say,  Marcellus  put  to  death  those  of  thdr  dti- 
sens  who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  imposed  such  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  %xtol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement,** 
because  he  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the  statues 
of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But'  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  him  treat  the  Greeks  themselves  with  less  severity ;  and  the  Sicilians  taxed 
him  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
6[  their  country.*^ 

Meantime  Hannibars  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost  sight  of  Sicily.  When 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,i^_ 
death  of  Hippocrates,  he  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to  share  mA»  skiir;  ua  m^ 
with  £picydes,  and  with  the  general  who  came  from  Carthage,  in  *'*^ 
the  command  of  the  war.  This  was  Mutines,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha- 
ginian, excluded  on  that  account  from  civil  honors ;"  but  Hannibal's  camp  recog- 
nised no  such  distinctions ;  and  brave  and  able  men,  whatever  was  their  race  or 
condition,  were  sure  to  be  employed  and  rewarded  there.  Muti-  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  "^' 
(dicers.  His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  army:  being  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies' of  Carthage,  harasang  those  of  Rome, 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resistance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  movements. 
He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  Hamilcar  had  maintained  so  long  in 
.the  last  war :  and  having  the  strong  place  of  Agrigentum  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
need,  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  little.  Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.  But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception ;  Uie  Nu- 
midian cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insultUMr 
and  annoying  his  soldiers  on  guard,  and  confining  his  whole  army  to  their 
intrenchments ;  and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  he  offered 
battle  in  the  field,  Mutines  and  his  Numidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  with  such 
fury,  that  he  was  fun  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  his  camp 
agam.  It  appea»  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success :  the  Nu« 
midians  were  tampered  with ;  their  irregular  habits  and  impatient  tempers  made 
them  at  all  times  difficult  to  manage ;  and  a  party  of  them  having  leu  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  in  disgust,  Mutines  went  after  them  to  pacify  and  win  them  back 
to  their  duty,  eamesUy  conjuring  Hanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  venture  a  battle 
tiU  he  should  return.  But  Manno  was  jealous  of  Hannibars  officers ;  and  hdd- 
ing  his  own  commission  durectly  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  he  could  not 
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tested  against  his  impradence."*  A  battle  was  ventured ;  and  not  only  was  the 
genius  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with  Harnio, 
thinking  their  commander  insulted,  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  action,  and 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  honor,  had  no  mind  to  risk 
MMMiin  NtaiM  to  Another  encounter  with  Mutines :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Sjr- 
^"'^  acuse ;"  and  as  the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  hk 

thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph.  He  left  SicOj 
after  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  543,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his  army  home 
with  him ;  and  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  command,  found  that  his  province  was  far  from  bein^  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforced  their  army :  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  was 
A.  u.  c.  144.  ▲.  c.  scouring  the  whole  country ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  be- 
'^^  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  the  oppressions  which  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again." 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  544,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Syr- 
imdm»  b  tent  to  81.  Acuse,  there  were  as  many  as  sixty-six  towns  in  Sicily  in  a  state 
^-  of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage."    So  greatly 

bad  Mutines  restored  the  Carthaginian  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end« 
Accordingly,  M.  Valerius  Leevinus,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  conducting  the  war  against  Philip,  and  who 
was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  carried  over  a  regular  con- 
sular army  into  SicOy ;  while  L.  Cincius,  one  of  the  new  praetors,  and  probably 
the  same  man  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the 
command  of  the  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cannae  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there."  The  army  with  which  MarceUus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
last  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  their 
plunder  as  they  had  not  spent  or  wasted :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  em- 

Sloyed  in  Sicily,  besides  a  fle^t  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  yet  Mutines  and  his 
Fumidians  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  ishmd,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Laevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigentum,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  taking 
MatfaM  ta  iaaaitod  i^r  ^^®  P^^^  *  ^^^  Mutines  sallicd  whenever  he  would,  and  carriea 
il^iit^to£^  ^*ck  his  plunder  in  safety  whenever  he  would  :  whilst  the  ne^h- 
"""^  borhood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea  always  within  calculation, 

whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might  employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Laevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  communication  from  Mu- 
ikaes,  offering  to  put  Agrigentum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
•officer  of  Hannibal,  the  sde  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  aU 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear  his 
glery  meekly,  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn  which  Hannibal's  soldier  was 
ukdy  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  mcapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  bv  the  TOvem- 
ment  at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party  opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  hk 
frlory.  Bui  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  public 
enough :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive  Mutines  of  nis  command.  .  The  Numidians, 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would  obey  in  every  thing; 
and  at  his  bidding  they  rose  m  open  mutiny,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates 
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of  the  town,  and  let  in  tbe  Romans.  Hanno  and  Epioydes  had  just  time  to  flr 
to  the  harbor,  to  hasten  on  board  a  ship,  and  escape  to  Carthage ;  but  their  sol- 
diers, surprised  and  panic-struck,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  little  resistance ;  and 
Laevinus  won  Agrigentum.  He  treated  it  more  severely  than  Marcellus  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse ;  after  executmg  the  principal  citizens^  he  sold  all  the  rest 
for  slaves,  and  sent  the  money  which  he  recdved  for  them  to  Rome." 

This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  either  by  their  unbiv  aMoa^n 
garrisons,  of  by  some  of  their  own  citizens  ;  six  were  stormed  by  ^••■i«">«'*^. 
the  Roman  army ;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  forty,  then  submitted  at 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed 
their  country ;  and  his  lictors  scourged  and  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  nad 
persevered  the  longest  in  their  resistance :  thus  at  last  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  war  m  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  who  in  the  troubled  state  of  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathyma  on  the  north  coast  ^  nd»Mttto«tfM 
of  the  island,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  there  by  robbery,  ■•''■'••*^ 
Laevinus  carried  over  into  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  landed  ihem  at 
Bhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  warfare  in  Bruttium.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  says 
Liyy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil  might  grow  com 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and  of  Rome."*  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
ginian was  left  in  Sicily ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  cultivated ;  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  state  of  things  equally  happy  for  the  Sicilians  and  for  Rome.** 

So  Lsevinus  said ;  and  so  he  probably  believed.     But  with  the  return  of  peace 

to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators  ;  t>^^|i «>•    ^ 

who,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  up  large  tracts  ^^' 
of  land  at  a  low  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
Sicilians  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  flight  of  their  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  party  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  had  cheap ;  and  com  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italy  was  suf-  > 
fering  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves, 
employed  to  grow  com  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  tliey  soon  began  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  Sicilians  were  the  sufferers  from  this  evil ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that  their  slaves  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restrain  their  outrages.  Thu8» 
although  nomuially  at  peace,  though  full  of  wealthy  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting com  largely  every  year,  yet  Sicily  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  after,  broke  out  in  the  horrible  atrocities  o^  the  Servile  War.** 
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CHAPTER  ILVI. 

STATE  OF  ITALY— DI8TRBEIS  OF  THE  PEOPLE-TWELVE  COLONIES  REFUSE  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  WAR— EIGHTEEN  COLONIES  OFFER  ALL  THEIR  RESOURCES  TO 
THE  ROMANS— EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR— DEATH  OF  MARCELLU8— FABIUS  RE- 
COVERS TARENTUM— MARCH  OF  HASDRUBAL  INTO  ITALY— HE  REACHES  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC-GREAT  MARCH  OF  C.  NERO  FROM  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METAURUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDRUBAL^ 
A.  U.  C.  5«  TO  A.  U.  C.  547. 

Ik  following  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  conclusion  we  have  a  little  anticipated  the 
▲.u.a  so.  A.  a  course  of  our  narrative ;  for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  consal- 
&tiut£f!tetfrtek5  ship  of  M.  LsBvinus,  whilst  our  account  of  the  war  m  Italy  has  not 
h««rovM-  advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.     The  latter 

part  of  the  year  543  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  consequence ; 
80  ffreat  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  na{ural,  produced  a  pause, 
durmg  which  both  parties  had  to  shape  their  future  plans  according  to  the  altered 
state  of  their  afiwrs  and  of  their  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  his  un- 
ttmnomi  rihr-*-^  th«  succcssful  attempt  upou  Rhcgjum,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 
««rt  or  Italy.  ^  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest.    The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

the  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sub- 
mission to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy ;  nay,  it  became  a  quesUon 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  Hannibal's  garrisons, 
and  returning  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dis^rsine  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns ;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  nim  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  Hfa  men 
would  be  worn  out  by  i|  succession  of  flying  marches ;  and  after  all,  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  altogether ;  and  from  some  ne  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  and 
made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  probable,  the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Campania  to 
Bnittium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Capuans  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salemum,  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  and  Lucania ;  while  Apulia  and  Bruttium  were  carefully  defended.  But 
in  evacuating  the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibal's  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses ;  property  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed ;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  still  more  generally  alienated.* 

We  have  seen  that,  immeidiately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part 
ifoframits  or  fh«Ro.  of  the  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  ibe  blockade,  had  been 
mmtmim.  ^^^  ^ff  ^  Spain."    Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua,  with  another 

part,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army  ;*  and  some  were  probably  sent 
nome.  The  two  consuls  marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province  ;* 
but  no  active  operations  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpicius  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Epirus,  and  suc- 
ceed M.  Lsvinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  agabst  Philip.  The  home  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  the  city  praetor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  m  Apulia,  M.  C<«iie* 
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beginning  of  the  year,  was  sent  orer  to  QkHly  to  command  the  oMafaftirhn^}  r 


army  there,  Mareellns  having  just  left  the  island  to  return  to 
Borne.  Mareellns  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Syracuse : 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  raging ;  and  Mutmes  was  in  roll  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  grant  a  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  but  allowed 
Marcellus  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  He  was  highly  dissatis* 
fied  at  this,  and  consoled  himself  hy  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tern* 
pie  of  Jupiter  on  the  hie^hest  summit  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  could  lawfully  perform : 
be  might  go  in  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  Uie  hill  of  Alba, 
be  entered  Rome  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  chariot  m  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph. 
But  the  show  was  imusually  splendid :  for  a  great  picture  of  Syracuse  with  all  its 
fortifications  was  displayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artiUery  which  Archi- 
medea  had  made  so  famous  in  his  defence  of  them ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of 
the  works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  the  spoils  of  Hiero's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  his  city,  silver  and  bronze  figures,  embroidered  ciirpets  and  coverings 
of  couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  miest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served the  traitor  Sosis  walking  ia  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  his 
bead,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  mman  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  witii 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice  out  of  those  belonginfip  to 
the  Syracusans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  five  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  part  of  the  royal  domain.' 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Cn.  Fulvius  was  summoned  to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at  the  consular  comitia.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  the  ^^  ^  o  U4.  a. 
first  century  of  the  Veturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  the  first  ^^^^^^^j^^JS^, 
voice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  uw^iii^x^irrint 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  caDed  was  ""  "~^ 
ffenerally  followed  by  the  rest,  Manlius,  who  was  present;  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  his  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  he  made 
bis  way  to  the  consul's  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call  back  the  century  which 
bad  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
again,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen.  Manlius  had  been  consul 
five-and-twentv  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Carthage ;  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  censor ;  and  thougn  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  bUnd.  "  I  am  unfit  to 
c<Hnmand,"  he  said ;  "  for  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice."  But  the 
century  answered  unanimously,  *'  that  they  could  not  make  a  better ;  that  they 
again  named  Manlius  and  Otacilius  consuls."  **  Tour  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  will  never  suit.  Give  your  votes  over  again ;  and  remember  that 
the  Carthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that  their  general  is  HannibaL'*  A  murmur 
oi  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  the  century  were  moved. 
They  were  the  younger  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 
mon the  century  of  their  elders,  that  they  might  be  guided  by  their  counsel. 
Fulvius  accordingly  summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Veturian  tribe ;  and 
the  two  centuries'  retired  to  confer  on  the  question.  The  elders  recommended 
that  FaUus  and  Mar^llus  should  be  chosen ;  or,  if  a  new  consul  were  desirable, 
tiiat  they  should  take  one  of  these,  and  with  him  elect  M.  LsBvinus,  who  for  some 
years  past  had  done  good  service  in  conducting  the  war  against  Philip.  Their 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  century  gave  its  votes  now  in  favor  of  MaroelluB 
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and  LsBTiiiiis.  All  the  other  eentorids  eonfirmed  iimt  eboioe;  «Dd  thw  T.  Ota- 
eUius  was  for  the  aecoiid  time,  bj  aa  extraordinary  interference  with  the  votei 
of  the  centuries,  deprived  of  the  oonanlBhip,  to  which  wme  uncommoolj  amiaWift 
eualities,  or  some  peculiar  miuenoe,  had  twice  recomineiided  him,  in  spite  of  his 
aeficient  ability.* 

He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappmntment ;  for  scareely  was  the 
election  over,  when  news  arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death.^  On.  Fulvins  re- 
turned to  his  army  in  Apulia;  and  as  M.  LaBvinus  was  still  absent  in  £pirua> 
Marcelltts  on  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  upon  the  ccMisulship  alone. 
Q.  Fulvius  was  still  at  Capua ;  but  Q.  Fabius  and  T.  Af anlius  were  at  Rome ; 
and  their  counsels,  toffether  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence  in  the  senate,  and  probably  directed  the  government. 

There  was  need  for  ai]  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness,  for  never  had  the 
Abraior  petal*  of  P^^^^^'^  ^^  affiiirs  been  more  alarming.  Hannibal's  unconqnered 
aj»»  ai^^p*^  and  unconquerable  army,  although  it  had  not  saved  Capua,  had 
x«HM«?^*«ja«  wasted  Italy  more  widely  than  ever  in  the  last  campaign;  aod  it 
«n|g j!^|4  17  had  struck  particularly  at  countries  which  had  hitherto  escaped 

^  ^  '  its  ravages,  the  valleys  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Koine.  Many  of  the  citi« 
sens  had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops,  but  their  cattle  had  be^  carried  oS, 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground.'  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other* 
causes  of  distress;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  aaea, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  one  denarius.*  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  bear 
farther  burdens ;  and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  only  unable,  but 
unwilling.  It  was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  four  legions,  it  seems,  being  dis- 
banded.'* But  this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  part  neutrahsed  by  the 
necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintained  its 
naval  superiority,  Sicily  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  the 
eoasts  of  Italy ;  and  the  supply  of  com  which  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious."  Accordingly  a 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  in 
proportion  to  the  returns  of  theur  property  at  the  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, though  on  different  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Forum,  and  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
they  had  not  got ;  that  the  consuls  might  sell  their  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 
persons,  if  they  chose ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment.'*  The  consuls— for 
Lasvinus  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia — witK  that  dignity 
which  the  Boman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the  defaulters  three  days  to  consider  their  determination ;  thus  seeming  to  grant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  vield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  ci  the  neoessiCy 
of  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carryiiur  through  the  tax,  Lsevinus, 
in  his  coUeacrue's  name  and  his  own,  proceeded  to  ad<&ess  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  they  must 
set  the  example.  **  Let  each  senator,"  he  said,  '*  keep  his  gold  ring,  and  the 
rinffs  of  his  infe  and  children:  let  him  keep  the  ffolden  bulla  Vom  by  hk  sons 
under  age,  and  one  ounce  of  sold  for  ornaments  S>t  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 
each  of  his  daughters.    All  me  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess,  let  us  offer 
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for  the  pabKc  Bervioe.  Nezt»  let  all  of  na  who  have  borne  cnnde  offices,  leeenD 
tlie  flUver  used  in  the  hamees  of  our  war-horses ;  and  let  all  othen»  including 
those  jnst  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  in 
sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the  salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the 
libation ;  and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  ases  of  copper  money.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  us  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
have  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  any  vote  of  the  senate, 
of  our  own  free  gift,  as  individual  senatorSi  and  carry  our  contributions  at  onoe 
to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency.  Be  sure  that  first  the  equestriaa 
order,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  follow  our  example.''  He  spoke  to 
bearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  his  spirit,  that  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up ;  the  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  came  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  slaves  bearing  all  their  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  gold,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contribution 
recorded  first ;  so  that,  Livy  says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
)[^eceive  all  the  gifts  that  were  brought,  nor  clerks  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  uresistible ;  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  seal ;  and  no  tax  could  have  sup- 
plied the  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  free-will  offering  of  the  whole  people." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
contributors,  when  the  republic  should  see  better  days ;  but  the  y^t^  ^  ^m  ■»». 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  *°^ 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the  money  m  the  mean  time  was  lost: 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
was  at  their  own  cost  mainly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans 
maintained  thefr  great  struggle ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  finnness  and 
beroic  devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  nothing  is  in  thb  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  this  very  moment  listened  to  aconsi^ 
tions  brought  by  vanquished  enemies  against  thdr  conquerors,  and  CB«w.taflrai/itm 
these  conquerors  men  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  influence  ^^rSviMiMdiC 
b  the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.  When  Leevinus  ** 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Capuans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  the 
dominion  of  Q.  Fulvius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome,  that 
they  might  implore  the  mercy  of  the  senate.  Fulvius  made  them  swear  that  they 
would  return  to  Capua  within  five  days  after  they  received  their  answer,  tellinflr 
Lcevinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  Uberty ;  for  if  any  Capuan  escaped 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became  a  bri£;and,  and  scoured  the  country,  buminff, 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  in  his  way ;  even  at  Rome,  Lsvinus  would 
find  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  the  late  destructive  fire  in  the  city  was 
their  work.  80  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus  hardly  allowed  to  go,  followed 
Lsvinus  towards  Rome ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  similar  deputataon 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  like  complaints  against  Marcellus.'^ 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  and  Sicily ;  and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus.  ^^  ^  ^ 
The  Sicilians  present  were  thrown  into  despair  when  thb  was  an-  iiuit^^i^i»^am^m 
nounced  to  tnem:  they  put  on  mourning  and  beset  the  senate-  "^  ^skOf, 
house,  weepinff  and  bewailii^  their  hard  fote,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  their  island  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
iStna,  than  ^ven  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Marcellus.  Their  feelii^  met  with 
much  sympathy  in  the  senate ;  and  this  was  made  so  intelligible,  that  MaroeI]iis» 
without  waiting  for  any  resolution  on  the  subject^  came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
colleague,  and  they  exchanged  their  provinces." 

This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and 
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and  then  of  a  meroenary  soldierjr  which  they  had  b»  means  of  re- 
sisting ;  while  the  long  and  tried  friendship  of  Hiero,  proved  hj  the  Bomaiis  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  their  fortune,  had  been  forgotten.  Marcellos  inasted 
that  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement,-— answer 
he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  less  defence,  as  if  a  Roman  cotsuI  could  plead  to 
the  accusations  of  a  set  of  rsnquished  Greeks, — ^but  his  statement  of  their  offences, 
which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that  they  had  suffered.  He  said  that  they  had 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  offers  of  peace,  and  had  ressted  his 
attacks  with  all  possible  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendenn^  their  city  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  the 
senate-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
enlistment  of  the  newly  raised  legions.'* 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  been  cruelly  used : 
dmm  «r  tiM  MMto  ^°^  ^^^  '^*  Manlius  expressed  this  as  became  him,  especially  umng 
MMwUMbpaSTth;  the  unworthy  return  which  had  been  made  to  the  country  of  Iiiero 
yiMM*.  ^^^  ^j  ^^  fidelity  to  Rome.  But  a  sense  of  Marcellus'  signal  aer- 
vices,  and  of  the  urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
firming all  that  he  had  aone,  but  declaring  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Syracusans,  and  would  commend  them  especially 
to  the  care  of  Lsvinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  the  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate  ;  the  Syracusans  were  called  in,  and  the 
decree  was  read.  Then  the  Syracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Marcellus,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  receive 
ihem  under  his  protection,  and  to  become  the  patronus  of  their, city."  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syracusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellus ;  and 
later  writers  echoed  their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  were  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  less  favor ;  but  still  it  was  heard ; 
stwntiwitMBtoftiM  c^nd  the  senate  took  their  complaint  into  consideration.  But  in  this 
otnv^aiaaM.  ^j^^g^  ^^  mcrcy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 

crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  siege  ci 
Capua.** 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
:  of  tii«  ««-  omissions  and  incoherence  in  Livy's  narrative.     Two  armies,  as  we 


jJJJ»i**JS!52'i^  have  seen,  were  employed  against  Hannibal :  that  of  Cn.  Fnlvios, 
"■^*^  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia ;  and  that  of  Marcellus 

in  Samnium.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  or  the  end  of  the  preced* 
mg  summer,  we  know  not ;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his  movements  after  his  in- 
eTOctual  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  till  we  hear  of  his  march  against  Fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  he  had  wintered  in  Apulia ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
Sakpia  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  a  detachment  of  Numidians 
having  been  cut  off  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  Bruttium.*'  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  advance  to 
attack  l^rentum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with  ^e 
other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon  his  garrisons  in  Samniam  and 
Apulia  to  their  own  resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  inform- 
ation  of  the  enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries;  and  having 
learned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea,  trying  to  win  the 
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ficiently  on  his  guard,  Hannibal  conceited  the  hope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
ii»expecfted  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given  variously ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  Hannibal's  attempt  was  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  waa 
destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed  ;  and  Hannibal,  having  set  fire  to  Herdonea, 
and  executed  those  citizens  who  had  been  m  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Bruttium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Lucania,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marcellus.** 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Samnium,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania :  his  object  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest  iu^n^  ^oagu  tb* 
he  should  a^ain  resume  the  offensive;  all  attempts  to  recover  v^r^rwum. 
more  towns  m  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  And 
this  service  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni- 
bal at  rest,  and  taking  care  not  to  fall  into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  keep  his  enemy  in 
sight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance :  Marcellus  wintered  ap* 
parently  at  Venusia;  Hannibal  in  his  old  quarters,  m  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea." 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  Roman  aflGurs  in  Italy  had 
made  no  'progress.  On  the  contrary,  another  army  had  been  to-  ^^^.^  ^^ 
tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  ^^'ioama^  Mt  \S 
minable.  But  in  other  quarters  this  year  had  been  more  success-  ''' 
ful :  Laevinus  had  ended  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  while  the  Carthaginian  fleets  had  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  their  operations,  whether  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  coasts,  or  the  relief  of  their  own  garrisons  at  Tarentum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
liSBvittus  had  concluded  with  the  ^tolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  had  left  a 
far  easier  task  to  his  successor,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Philip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal.  Meanwhile  Laevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  his 
army ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lilybaeum  or  Panormus  to 
Ostia,  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people." 

Before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  Laevinus  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  Abnuac  Mm  bom 
coast,  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and  ^^**' 
plana  of  the  enemy.  Messalla,  who  .had  succeeded  to  T.  Otacilius  in  the  com- 
mand ?f  the  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
information  which  he  collected  was  so  important,  that,  finding  Leevinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  he  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  substance  bore,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  collecting  troops  with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
Spain ;  and  that  the  genenu  report  was,  that  these  soldiers  were  to  form  the 
army  of  Hasdrubal,  l£innibal's  brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  immediately 
into  Italy.  This  intelligence  so  alarmed  the  senate,  that  they  would  not  detam 
the  consul  to  hold  the  comitaa,  but  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  return  immediately  to  his  province.** 

With  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  possible  that  personal  am- 
bition and  jealousy  shoukl  be  wholly  extinct  amonj^  them ;  and  the  ^uc.m».ic.i^ 
influence  exercised  at  the  present  crisis  by  Q.  Fabius,  and  his  pref-  A^B^»^gMiin 
erence  of  Q.  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  to  aU  other  commanders,  was  uadWviiAmiLm^Mm- 
no  doubt  regarded  by  some  as  excessive  and  overbearing.    The 
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tions,  that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  on  this  oecaaion  was  of  som 
and  Leevintis  intended  to  name  the  commander  of  his  fleets  M.  Menak,  not  with* 
^at  some  view,  possihly,  to  his  own  re*electidn,  if  the  eomitia  were  held  under 
the  anspiees  of  a  man  not  entirely  deroted  to  FalNns  and  Fnlvios^  Bat  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  the  senate,  it  was  objected  that  a  peisoa  out  ci  Italy 
oonM  not  be  named  dictator ;  and  the  consul  was  ordoed  to  take  the  efaoioe  of 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.  Ind^nant  at 
this  mterference  with  his  rights  as  consul,  Lcennus  refused  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  preetor,  L.  Manlius  Acidmus,  to  do  so.  This,  how* 
ever,  availed  bim  nofliing ;  for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  the  dictator  to  be  named  should  be  Q.  Fulvius.  Lsevinvs  |»obably 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Rome  secretly  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of 
naming  his  rival  dictator.  Here  was  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dtctatcff*  could  only 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  MaroeUus ;  and 
he  nominated  Q.  Fulvius  immediately.**  The  old  man  left  Capua  forthwith,  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold  the  eomitia,  at  which  the  century  first  called  gave  its 
votes  in  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius.  This,  no  doubt,  had  been  precon- 
certed :  but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of-  Lsevinus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  complained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  election  to  be  himself 
elected.  Fulvius,  with  no  false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notions  would  be  real 
delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  ji»ttfied  by 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
senate.  The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  most  tried  generals  should  be  at  the  head  of  amirs ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.  Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appointed  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth." 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  the  three  most  tried  raierals 
nntedMcunidn.  ^^  ^^®  rcpublic,  Fabius,  Fulvius,  and  Marcellus,  against  Hannibal 
in  the  approaching  campaign.  Each  was  to  command  a  full  con- 
sular army,  Marcellus  retaining  Uiat  which  he  now  had,  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  Marcellus  occiipied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  xarentum  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern  coast.  Fabius  was  to  attack 
Tarentum,  while  Fulvius  was  to  reduce  the  gamsons  still  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,*^  and  then  to  advance  into  Bruttium ;  and  that  band  of  adventurers 
from  Sicily,  which  Lsevinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegium  to  ido  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  siec;e  of  Caulon,  or  Caulonia.  Every  exertion  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  Hannibal  s  power  in  the  south,  before  his  brother  could 
arrive  in  Ital^  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.*'  Lsvinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius'  election,  in  being  deprived  of  his  consular 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  dVer  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius 
himself ;  and  he  and  the  propraetor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Cannce,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated  armies  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  praetor  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  been  condemned  to  the  same 
bamshment,  together  with  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised  witfam 
the  bland,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans  with  Mutines.*"  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmly  held ;  and  Lsevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  course  A 
the  year  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Fabius  be- 
fore Tarentum.* 
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u^  tliaa  anj  which  the  republio  had  yet  experienced.  The  eol-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
dien  of  the  annj  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to  be  sent  «ZiijS  mtm!  tn^ 
over  to  BicUy,  were  in  a  krve  proportion  Latins  of  the  oolonies ;  '"''^ 
And  aa  they  were  to  be  baaiuied  for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
-vrere  to  be  levied  to  snpply  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  colonies, 
irho  were  at  Rome  as  nsnal  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re« 
quired  to  furnish  fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment,  replied 
reaolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  money  remaimn^.*^ 

"  The  Roman  people,"  says  livy,  '*  had  at  this  period  thirty  colonies ;  of 
nrhich  number  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer,  tim  e(»«it  imdoh. 
The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned  great  per-  m»>*«^^»  >>«•>» 
plenty ;  but  its  comcidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  con* 
iederacy  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness ;  and  when  the  maritime  colonies  are 
exoepted,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  regular  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
"we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latm  colonies  mentioned  to  have  been  founded  be- 
fore this  period.  But  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colo- 
nies more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  commands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  seal  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
▼ery  waUs ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Oirceii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Cales,  which  had  so  long  been  an  important  position  dnr* 
ing  the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Suessa,  Setia,  Namia,  and  Interamna,  on  the 
^oiris.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  thar  refusal,  attempted  to  shame  them 
from  their  purpose  b^  rebuke.  '*  This  is  not  merelv  declinug  to  furnish  troops 
aod  money,  they  said ;  "  it  is  open  rebellion.  Go  home  to  your  colonies ;  for- 
get that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads ;  remind  your  fellow- 
cutixens  that  they  are  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines,  but  Romans,  Roman  bom, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to 
the^senate  and  people  of  Rome."  But  in  vain  did  Fabius  and  Fulvius,  with  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  great  name,  speak  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answerea^  ''that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countrymen  at  home ;  the  colonies  could  not  alter  their  resolution :  for  they  had 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless,  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fatS  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Cannae,  was  shaken  now.  "  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
**  the  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost :  this  example  will  be  followed  by  all  our 
colonies  and  allies :  there  is  doubtless  a  general  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  give 
na  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Hannibal.'^* 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage ;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true ; 
**  even  these  false  ones  will  return  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  con-  ^^^^  -hi  «f  tw 
descend  to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  their  treason."  y^4hM*»»»tofa»i 
Every  thing  was  left  to  the  consuls'  discretion :  they  exerted  all  tate'ST^  ^tiM 
their  mfluence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ;  *  ^' 
and  having  ascertained  their  sentiments,  they  then  ventured  to  summon  them 
officially,  and  to  ask,  "  Wliether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 
were  forthcoming  ?"  Then  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregells  st<x>d  up  and  made  answer 
in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  remaining  colonies :  "  They  are  forthcommg ; 
and  if  more  are  needed,  more  are  at  your  disposal.  Every  order,  every  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  will  with  our  best  efforts  fulfil :  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enough,  and  will  more  than  enough."  The  consuls  replied, ''  Our  thanks  are  all 
too  Iktle  for  your  desert :  the  whole  senate  must  thank  you  themselves."    They 
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wannest  terms.  Then  the  consuls  were  desired  to  lead  them  before  the  people, 
to  remind  the  people  of  all  the  services  which  the  colonies  had  rendered  to  then 
and  to  their  fathers,  services  all  surpassed  by  this  ksi  act  of  devotioa.  The 
thanks  of  the  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  Uie  senate.  '*  Nor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now/'  says  Livy,  *'  lose  their  jost  gloty.  The? 
were  the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticnla,  of  Brundiuum,  of  Fregelle,  d 
Luceria,  of  Vennsia,  of  Hadria,  of  Firmnm,  and  of  Arimkram ;  and  from  the  low- 
er sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Psestum,  and  of  Cosa ;  and  from  the  midkod 
country,  the  people  of  Beneventum,  and  of  .^semia,  and  of  Bpoleium,  and  of 
Placentia,  and  of  Cremona/'  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  sard 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeting  their  strength  invin<Hble,  Uie  ses- 
ate  forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient  ookmieB; 
they  were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  disniiss  them ; 
they  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone.*" 

it  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  aucoesm 
ifajWiiiiTT  nr  tiMir  years  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  ma^ianimous  hbenility 
SSdSl  iBtSaw  of  the  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to /their  country,  and  the 
C!«<!!l&Slfa!LlMi*S  i^o  less  magnanimous  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  behavior  to* 
wngBiim,  wards  their  colonies.     An  aristocracy  radowed  with  such  virtue 

deserved  its  ascendency ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towardi 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  dti- 
aens.  But  when  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregelle  was  standing  before  Q.  Fulvius,  prooh 
ismg  to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  the  old  consul's  stem  countenance  ms 
softened  to  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Capuan  senaton  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  s 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  hundred 
years  were  over  !  By  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
hand  red  with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  and  extinguishing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocncr 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted  ;  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  aa  base  pemn- 
ally  as  he  was  politically  cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregellee,  and  treacherously  in 
cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  dfrect  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict  with- 
m  the  walls  of  Rome."  Fregell®,  to  whose  citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  within  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  anas, 
that  at  this  day  its  very  site  is  not  certainly  known :  the  most  fiiithf ul  of  cdomes 
haa  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Capua.*^ 

Rome  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies ;  but  their  Terf 
rh»  wMd  tovMUMU  readiness  made  it  desirable  to  spare  them  to  the  utmost.  Tberfr- 
*«'^'«»*-  fore  a  treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred  treswuy 

for  the  extremest  need,  was  now  brought  out ;  amounting,  it  is  aaid,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  ^old ;  and  which  had  been  accumulating  during  a 
period  of  about  150  years,  bemg  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  ^Ye  per  cent  oo  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave,  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  lepleiusbed; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  dot 
oommandinff,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage.* 

At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.      Marcellus,  according  to  the  piu 

n I-.  Md  LDOHda  -agreed  upon,  broke  up  from  his  quarters  at  Venusia,  and  proceed- 

SliiStUi^SSl:  ed  to  watch  and  harass  Hannibal ;  while  Fabiua  advanced  upon 
boatniHDiMUis.        Tarentum,  and  Fulvius  marched  into  Lucania.     Caulonia  at  the 
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thus  employed  was  OTerwhelming ;  and  Hannibal,  while  he  clung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Bruttium,  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  on  Samnium  and  Lucania.    Those 
^p-<eat  countries,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  both,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
x-eTolt  from  Rome,  now  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulvius,  and  delivered  up 
S9ueh  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  as  were  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.    They  had 
sspparently  chosen  their  dme  well ;   and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
<5aiBpaig^  they  obtained  easy  terms.    Even  Fulvius,  though  not  inclined  to  show 
soiercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity :    the  axes  of  his  lictors 
^were  suffered  this  time  to  sleep  unstained  with  blood.    This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  Bruttians  also :  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  Roman 
<3amp  to  treat  concerning  the  submission  of  their  countrymen  on  the  terms  which 
ttmd  been  granted  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians ;  and  the  base  of  all  Hannibal's 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  m  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
liim,  if  he  lingered  anv  longer  in  Apulia.** 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  and  energy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned  fiercely  upon  Marcellus,  engaged  him  twice,  and  so  ibniteiiMiHntM. 
disabled  him,  that  Marcellus,  with  all  ^  enterprise,  was  obliged  HiH^'^XTS!' bH- 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  and  there  lay  helpless  '"'^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.*^  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  flew 
into  Bruttium :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  unmediate 
danger ;  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Caulonia.  The  motley  band  who  were  be- 
si^ing  it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach,  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
hill;  thither  he  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.*"  He 
then  marched  back  wilh  speed  to  Tarentum,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  Marcellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  lost.  The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
It  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in  arms :  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian 
commander,  and  Nico  and.Philemenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans." 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heavier  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Han-  w*}Aw»iau>mJ^'Z 
nibal.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by  '^^ 
passion  nor  by  alarm :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  groimd,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  days,  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metapontum,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Metapontines  should  wo  to  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might»  be  forgiven.  Fabius,  believing  the  proposal  to  be  genume,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
tum with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tarentum,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  But  Fabius  came  not :  hb 
habitual  caution  made  him  suspicious  of  mischief ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
omens  were  threatening :  the  haruspex,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  to  le(im  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  wamea  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
snares,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  The  Metapontine  deputies  were  sent  back 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay ;  they  were  arrested,  and,  being  threatened  with 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth.* 

The  remfuning  operations  of  the  campaim  are  agam  unknown :  the  Romans, 
however,  seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  h.  ■„  ,1  i^,,  ^ 
kept  his  army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  ***•  "^ 
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poBivion,  ana  wan  mjiag  wasie  Tanoiu  puxB  oi  ivblij  wim  ore  una  swora.  cw 
far  as  w6  can  mscover,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his  old  vmter- 
qoarters  m  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campa^,  from  which  so  much  had 
DianiidbetioD«tRoiD«}  bceu  ezpccted,  should  hare  caused  great  disappointment  at  Home. 
3HII|^?i?.JSll  However  much  men  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tarentum,  they 
iMito«iMitdeoo«i.  could  not  but  feel  that  even  this  success  was  owing  to  treason; 
and  that  Hannibal's  superiority  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  him  was  more  mani- 
fest than  ever.  This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point ;  because  it  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  destructive  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distress 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  indignation  was  loud  against 
Maicellus  ;*  and  if  in  his  lifetime  he  indulged  in  that  braggart  language,  which 
his  son  used  so  largelv  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  the  people  agunst  him  was 
very  reasonable.  If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  called 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  into  Bonum 
history,  well  might  the  people  be  indignant  at  hearing  that  a  victorious  general 
had  shut  himself  up  all  the  summer  wiUiin  the  walls  of  Yenusia,  and  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
0.  Publicius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tribunician 
family,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  people  to  deprive  Marcellus  of  his  command. 
Marcellus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  met  to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present  ,*  for  his  militaiy  coounand 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius  was  ex- 
erted strongly  in  his  behalf ;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  troth, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  He  had  executed  his  part  of  the 
compaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability :  twice  had  he  fought  with  Hannibal  to  hmder 
him  from  marching  into  Bruttium ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if  the  fate  of  aB 
other  Roman  generals  had  been  his  also ;  he  had  but  failed  to  do  what  none  had 
done,  or  could  do.  The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  age,  and  in  the  worst  of  times  had  never  lost 
eourage :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  oill,  but  elected  Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, givmg  mn,  as  his  colleague,  his  old  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  T.  Quintius  Cris{>i- 
nus,  who  was  now  prsetor,  and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fulvius  in 
the  command  at  Capua.^ 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  historv,  that  among  the  praetors  of  this  year 
A.r.c.M«.  A-ctoe.  vo  ^^^  the  name  of  Sex.  Julius  Csesar ;  the  nrst  Csesar  who  ap- 
jih.4te«rpr«ior.     pears  iu  the  Romau  Fssti.  ^ 

For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
SoaMa  ibmt  om  Sdau  Etruscaus ',  aud  an  army  of  two  legions  had  been  regularly  stationed 
UrofBtnit*.  in  Etruria,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt.     But  now  C.  Onlpnr- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruria,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
imminent,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Arretium  as  the  principal  seat 
of  disaffection.^  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment, 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  Hasdrubars  coming  maj 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-operate  with  his  brother. 
But  otner  causes  may  be  imagined ;  the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  upon  «B 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens  of  thdr  other  allies.  If,  as  Nie- 
buhr  thinks,^  the  Etruscans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with  the  l^ions  in 
the  regular  infantiy,  thdr  contributions  in  money,  and  in  seamen  for  tte  fleetii 
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%he  great  Etnucan  chiefs,  or  Lacomones,  from  whose  vassals  the  seamen  would 
be  taken,  as  their  properties  would  have  to  famish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  544,  when  com  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantitj 
purcliased  in  Etruria  hy  the  Roman  ffoyemment  for  the  use  of  their  fi;arrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum.^  This  com  the  allied  states  were  bound  to  sell  at  a  fixed 
price ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
m  being  forced  to  sell  at  alow  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  markets 
Tvas  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  Marcellus 
mras  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  office  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  affairs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  Apulia 
to  Etruria.  The  report  of  his  mission  seemed  satisfactory ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
necessaiy  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia.^ 

Tet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcellus  left  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  re- 

S>rts  of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious ;  and  C.  Di«flbete  «i  Am- 
ostilius,  who  had  succeeded  Oalpumius  in  the  command  of  the  ^'^ 
army  stationed  in  Etruria,  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  principal  inhabitants.  C.  Terentiua  Yarro  was  sent  to  receive  them,  to 
the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to  Rome.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
thought  sufficient ;  and  Yarro  was  sent  back  to  Arretium  to  occupy  the  city  with 
one  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  with  his  re^lar  army,  was  to  move  up 
aad  dowiv  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment^  It  appears  also  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
£truscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Marcellus'  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  being  dangerous  at  home.^ 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius, 
one  of  the  praetors,  with  a  third  army,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  DUpodthm  «r  om  a*. 


the  country  of  the  Sallentanes.    Fulvius  with  a  single  Region  re-  [SSw^S!?  niSLij^ 


sumed  his  old  command  at  Capua.     Fabius  retumed  to  Rome,  and 

from  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  hb  country,  although 

he  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  govemment.*^ 

Crispinus  had  left  Rome  before  his  coUeacue,  and,  with  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  uie  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.  His  ambition  was  to  rival  "*  •?"*«'f^ 
the  gloiT  of  Fabius,  by  attacking  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  fixed  upon  Locri,  and  havinp^  sent  for  a  powerful  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  a  naval  force  to  operate  against  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
Biege.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it ;  and  as  Marcellus 
had  now  arrived  at  Venusia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other :  two 
consuls,  it  was  though*^  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  A{>ulia, 
while  the  siege  of  I^ri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  legions  commanded  bv  the  praetor  Q.  Claudius  at 
Tarentum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  546,  the  eleventh 
of  this  memorable  war.'* 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
men ;  he  could  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  large  a  force :  „_^,  ^^ 
but  his  eye  was  everywhere ;  and  he  was  neither  iffn<»ant  nor  i*gk>i  mJT^^lLi 
Unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and  of  &e  intended  ^^^ 
march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Locri  by  land.  So 
confident  was  he  in  his  superioritv,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of 
3000  hone  and  2000  foot  from  his  already  inferior  numbers,  to  mtercept  theM 
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that  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  Apulia,  they  suddenly  found  their  road  beset ;  and 
HantubaVs  dreaded  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  Hanks  of  their  column.  The  rout 
was  complete  in  an  instant ;  the  whole  Roman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed  ;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  back 
to  Tarentum."  The  fleet  from  Sicily  were  obliged  therefore  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help. 

This  signal  service  rendered,  Hannibal's  detachment  returned  to  his  camp, 

.  bringing  back  their  numerous  prisoners.     Frequent  skirmishes  toot 

•nniM.    Mamniu*u  place  betwecu  the  opposed  armies  ;  and  Hannibal  was  continually 

diaw  HD  hoping  for  some  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow.     A  hill  covered 

with  copsewood  rose  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  party ;  only  Hannibars  light  cavalry  were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the 
trees  at  its  foot,  to  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  consuls, 
it  seems,  wished  to  remove  their  camp — fof  the  two  consular  armies  were  now 
encamped  together — to  this  hill ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  which  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  few  light-armed  soldiers,  leaving  their 
troops  behind  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  to 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill.*'  The  party  ascended  the  hill  without 
opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towards  the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  in  that  direction.  Meantime  the  Numidiaiis,  who  had  always  one  of  their 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give 'timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by  their  scout,  that  a  party  of 
Romans  were  on  the  heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the  scarlet 
war-cWks  of  the  generals,  and  the  lictors  who  went  before  them,  and  told  his 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  The 
Numidians  stole  along  under  the  hill,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  got  round 
it,  between  the  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  then  they  charged 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  alFair 
was  over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  spear,  and 
killed  on  the  spot ;  his  son  and  Crispinus  were  desperately  wounded ;  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment,  had  no  inclination 
to  fight  in  a  service  which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter ;  the  Fregellans,  who 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to 
ride  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  Broken  ground  on  the  hill- 
sides to  escape  to  their  camp.  The  legions  in  the  camp  saw  the^  skirmish,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus  and  the  young  Marcellus  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party ;  bat 
Marcellus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  8old]ers,,who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulish  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill ;  and  his  arms  and  body  were 
Hannibal's.'^ 

The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back  to  their  camp 
The  Ronin  um  ^  ^^port  thcir  cxtraordiuary  achievement.  Hannibal  instantly  put 
trMt«.'*H!Sii!wU!t  his  army  in  motion,  and  occupied  the  fatal  hill.     There  he  found 

"***  the  body  of  Marcellus,  which  he  is  said  to  have  looked  at  for  some 

tune  with  deep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then  he  took  the 
ring  from  the  finger  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case 
of  Flaminius  and  Qracchus,  that  it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  the 
ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcellus'  son.**  The  Romans  left  their  camp  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security :  they  no  longer 
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thought  of  detaining  Hannibal  from  Bruttium ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  oni 
of  his  reach.  Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Locri:  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  his  Numidiao  cavahry  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships ;  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned ;  and  the  qjege  of  Locri,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land  army,  was  effectually 
Kused.** 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  again  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 


Capua ;"  officers  having  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  ^ake  the  command  of  each 
provisionally.  Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for  holding  the  comitia; 
and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  old  T.  Manlius  Torquatus ;  soon  after  which 
he  died  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  republic,  for  the  first  time  on  rec« 
ord,  was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death." 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new  consuls  was  quickened  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.  The  Mas-  ^^^^^ 
silians,  true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to  ac-  tMbgi  or  Haidnw** 
quaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them.  ^*^''^'***' 
Hasdrubal,  HannibaUs  brother,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  interior  of  Gaol ; 
be  had  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  with  him,  and  was  raising  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  Massilian  ambassadors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affiurs ;  and  these  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilia  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  m  the  interior,  they  had  made  out  that  Hasdrubal  had  completed  his  levies, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  The 
senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  Hamilcar 
in  Italy.** 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spain  for  another  place,  I  need  only  relate 
here  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  Hasdrubars  expe-  nanrntooot  «rspte. 
dition.  Early  in  the  season  of  646,  while  the  other  Carthagiman  *»«»»»^««»»- 
generals  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  witb 
his  single  army  to  give  battle  to  Soipio  at  Baccula,  a  place  in  the  south  of  Spaia 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Bsetis ;  and  havine  been  defeated  there,  ha4 
succeeded,  nevertheless.  In  carrying  off  his  elephants  and  money,  and  had  retreated 
first  towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio 
durst  not  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-coast  to  the  othe?  Carthaffm- 
ian  generals.*^  Bv  this  movement  Hasdrubal  masked  his  projects  from  the  view 
of  the  Romans ;  they  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retired  to  recruit  h» 
army,  in  order  to  take  the  field  agamst  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  for 
a  march  into  Italy."  But  even  if  Italy  were  his  object,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  by  the  eastern  P3rrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med* 
iterranean ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes 
of  the  mountuns  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  and 
Perpignan ;"  perhaps  also  he  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading 
from  the  three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida  into  Languedoc,  and  to  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Garonne.  But  Hasdrubal's  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected :  for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  annals, 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  he  turned  the  Pyrenees  at  their 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  by  the  Bidassoa 
and  the  Adour.**    Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  the  neighborhood  of 
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cross  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  join  Hannibal  s  route  for  the  first  time  in  the 
plains  of  Dauphin^,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new  and  remote  line  ol 
march  concealed  Jihn  so  long,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Massilians,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  intelligence  of  his  movements  from  the  chiefs  of  the  inte- 
rior.** 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  of  the  great  straggle  so  long 
Amki  <a  Rom*  aiwat  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  sight  cf, 
tiM  ebdM  of  ecHBia.  -|^]jen  Italy  was  to  be  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar.  And  at  this 
moment  Marcellus,  so  long  the  hope  of  Rome,  was  ^one ;  Fabius  and  Fulvius 
were  enfeebled  by  age ;  Laevinus,  whose  services  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  had  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate  by  his  oppo^tion 
to  the  appointment  of  Fulvius  as  dictator  two  years  before ;  and  no  important 
command  would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  the  genend 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consid  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  Claudius 
Nero.** 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claudian  house,  and 
A.  u.  a  64T.  A.  c.  A  great-grandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had 
•w.  c.  N«ro.  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Marcellus  in  540 ;  as 

prstor  and  propraetor  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  in  542  and  543 ;  as  propraetor  in 
»pain  in  544 ;  and  lastly  as  lieutenant  of  Marcellus  in  545.**  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Marcellus  in  540,  and  a  want  of  abOity  in  his  command  in  Spain.*^  But  these 
stories  are,  perhaps,  of  little  authority ;  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his  countrymen 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  was 
amply  justified  by  the  event. 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?  It  must  be  some 
one  who  was  not  a  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  Licinian  law,  and 
'^  the  now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.     But  there  was  no 

Decius  living,  no  Curius,  no  Fabricius ;  and  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Metelli  had  hitherto,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in  eclipse, 
bearing  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
Cannse  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  Graecbua^ 
the  bold  Flaminius,  the  unwearied  and  undaunted  Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
their  coimtry's  cause.  Yarro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  was  serving  the  state  well  and  faithfully ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  him  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Hamilcar.  At  last  men  remembered  a  stern  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  Livius,  vho 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then  done  good  service  against  the 
lUyrians,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen  ;**  but  whose 
bud  nature  had  made  him  generally  odious,  and  who,  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  the  lUynan  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairly,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fined.**  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  struck 
him — ^for  though  ungracious  and  unjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  corraption— 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  wholly  in  the  country ;  and  though  he  had  since  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  Uie 
senate,  yet  he  had  never  spoken  there,  tiU  this  very  year,  when  the  attacks  made 
on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  id 
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bis  defence.  He  was  misanthropical  to  all  men,  and  especially  at  enmity  witn 
C.  Nero :  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need ;  and 
the  senators  suggested  to  then:  friends,  and  tribesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
Jbetter  consuls  could  be  appointed  than  G.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.^^ 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose  Livius,  but  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen  ? 
At  first  he  refused  altogether  :  **  If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  m  DrmiMiiiiiiTwaj 
had  they  condemned  him  ?  if  he  had  been  justly  condemned,  how  tob.«fc««i«Q««i; 
could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  ?"  But  the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, telling  him  "  that  his  country's  harshness  was  to  be  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  be  softened  by  patient  submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators,  and  especially  Q.  Fabius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
liis  colleague.     "  To  what  purpose  ?"  he  replied :  **  we  shall  both  ,^  ^  rtoondw  i* 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's  eye  ^^^ 
is  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."     But  here  again  the  senate's  authority 
prevailed ;  and  the  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled.'*     Yet  the  vindictive  tem- 

Sr  of  Livius  still  burnt  within  him  so  fiercely,  that,  before  he  took  the  field,  when 
Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  "that  he  would  fight  as  soon  as  ever 
lie  came  in  sight  of  him ;"  and  when'Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impatient, 
he  answered,  "  Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen."^ 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  what  gigantic  efforts  the  Romans  made  for  this 
^reat  campaign.  One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  XDormoMsnmiBwttf 
province,  the  other  Lucania  and  Bruttium ;  each  with  the  usual  ^  »«-»• 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force ;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  praetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field ;  the  other, 
commanded  by  C.  Yarro,  was  to  overawe  Etruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal, besides  his  own ;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fulvius  once  more  took 
the  command,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  one  legion  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  legions  were  raised 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  Rome.  Thus  fifteen  legions,  contaming  75,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  besides  an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  in  arms  this  year  for 
tlie  protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  according  to  the  census,  amounted  only  to 
137,108;  and  in  addition  to  the  forces  employed  in  Italy,  eight  legions  were 
serving  abroad  ;  two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardima,  and  four  in  Spain.^ 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known  before ;  insomuch  that  even 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  le-  h,^  ^^m  to  rate 
gions,  although  ordinarily  exempted  from  this  service,  on  the  ground  *'**^ 
that  their  citizens  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Only  Antium  and  Ostia  were  allowed  to  retain  their  customary  exemp- 
tion ;  and  the  men  within  the  military  f^e  in  both  these  colonies  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long 
as  the  enemy  should  be  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were  again  invited  to  enlist ; 
and  two  legions  were  composed  out  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  so  perilous  was  the 
aspect  of  aSairs  in  the  north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of 
TTmbria,  that  P.  Scipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse 
from  the  forces  of  his  province,  and  sent  them  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north ;  while  the  praetor  commanding  in  Sicily  sent  4000  archers  and  slingers  for 
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me  army  oi  uie  gouui.  xoe  lot  aeciaea  uaa,  m.  lAmm  was  to  oe  <^poaea  to 
Hasdaibal/a  Nero  to  Hannibal/^ 

Meantime  Haadrabal  had  began  his  march  from  the  plains  between  the  Bhooe 
^  ^  and  the  Isere,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  bj  the  route  for- 
Ma».  merly  followed  by  his  brother.  It  is  said  tluit  he  found  the  ob- 
stacles of  all  kinds,  both  those  pres^ted  by  nature,  and  those 
offered  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  by 
Hannibal.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that  the  stranger  army  meant  tbem 
no  ill ;  that  it  was  merely  passing  through  their  vaUeys  on  its  way  to  a  distant 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Nay,  it  la  added  that  traces  of  Hannibal's 
engineering  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  buQt  up  along  the 
steep  mountain-sides,  and  the  bridges  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  torrents^  and 
the  cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  having  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streams, 
were  even  now  serviceable  to  Hasdrubal.  At  any  rate,  Hasdmbal  appeared  in 
Italy  sooner  than  either  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him  ;***  and  having  issued  from 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  crossed  the  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bank,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Latin  colony  of  Placentia.  But  the  colony  was  one  of  the 
faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not  foi|^et  its  duty.  It  closed  its  gates ;  and  Haadrabal 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later  ^milian  road,  towards  Ariminum  and  tbe 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  praetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him ;  and  Has- 
drubal sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother^  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
Umbria,  and  from  thence  advance  by  the  Flaminian  road  straight  upon  Rome.^* 
Livius  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  L.  Porcius ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
ffround  on  the  frontier  of  Italy  ;  Ariminum  was  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  thej  fell 
back  behmd  the  Metaurus ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — ^for  the  later  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not  yet 
constructed, — ^they  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  further  to  the  south,  under 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena.''* 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  with 
r  iiTwriii  "r  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  this  campaign,  had  incorpo- 
"^  rated  the  two  lenons,  which  Q.  Fulvius  was  to  nave  commanded  in 

Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  re- 
serve at  Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  2500  horse, 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Venusia;  his  object  being  by  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  movinff  northwards  to  join  his  brother.^ 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  of  a  good  mili- 
iTTwimiiriM  te  om  Us.  tary  historian,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign, 
toryortbia  oMopaifii.  What  wc  havc  in  Livy  is  absolutely  worthless ;  it  is  so  va^e,  as 
well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter-qiiarters 
than  he  mu^ht  have  done,  because  he  thought  that  his  brother  could  not  arrive  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  so  early  as  he  actually  did ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  in- 
formation of  his  having  reached  Placentia.^*  Yet,  after  having  heard  this,  he 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  the  south,  first  mto  Lucania,  then  to  Apulia, 
thence  falling  back  mto  Bruttium,  and  finally  advancing  a^ain  into  Apulia,  and 
there  remaimng  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  m  the  north.  It  is  add- 
ed, that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  the 
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Bomans,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  or  taken."  Patting  asi^tlieee  ab* 
snrdities,  in  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  pervenions  of  Valerius  Antias,  or 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  jto  con- 
jecture  the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

With  40,000  men  under  an  active  general  opposed  to  him  in  tbe  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  iSirentum,  Hannibal  H«yw.»w«,M^ 
could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  his  remaining  gar- 
risons into  one  mass,  and  by  raising  additional  soldiers,  if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
tbe  allies  who  yet  adhered  to  hmi.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss  ^ 
of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently  that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there ;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  mto  Bruttium  to  join  the  new  Bruttian  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baflSing 
the  pursuit  of  Nero,  or  heatxng  off  his  attacks ;  and  having  amassed  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  Nero,  to  his  old  quarters  near  Canusium,  and  there  halted.*' 
Whether  he  was  busy  in  collecting  com  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  waiting  for  more  precise  intelligence  from  his  brother,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Hasdrubal's  arrival  before 
Placentia,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  h*  wmiu  ibr  udiagi 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  *«w«»w«^« 
together,  till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  communication  from  his  brother.  For  from 
Placentia  Hasdrubal  had  a  choice  of  roads  before  him  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  bis 
own  plans  were  to  depend ;  if  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  in 
order  to  rally  the  disaffected  Etruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  would  Iceep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  line  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or  in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Hannibal*s  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left  Placentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsemen,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching  upon  Ari- 
minum,  instead  of  upon  Etruria,  and  that  the  two  brothera  were  to  effect  their 
junction  in  Umbria. 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibal's  rapid  move-  Haairabu'.  »«». 
ment  mto  Bruttium  disconcerted  them ;  they  attempted  to  follow  SSi,*!l4*b^iirto 
him  thither ;  but  mistaking  their  way,  and  getting  too  hear  to  Ta-  ^*^ 
rentum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragera  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  The  prsetor  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero. 
They  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future  operations ;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
common  Carthaginian  language  and  character ;  and  tiie  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tents in  Latin  to  the  consm.^ 

Nero  took  lus  resolution  on  the  instant.    He  dispatched  the  letter  to  the  senate, 
urging  the  immediate  recall  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  from  Capua  ^^^^^^^ 
to  Rome,  the  calling  out  every  Roman  who  could  hear  arms,  and  ^"^ 

the  marching  forward  the  two  home  legions  to  Namia,  to  defend  that  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Flaminian  road  against  the  invader.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the 
senate  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army ;  he  ordered  them  to  hold  them- 
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selves  in  rewuness  lor  a  secrei  expeaiuon  inio  ijucania,  lo  surpnse  one  oi  uanni- 
bal's  garrisons ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  leaving 
his  lieutenant,  Q.  Catius,  in  the  command  of  the  noain  army,  and  b^ran  his 
march." 

His  march  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Already  before  he  left  his  camp  had 
«d  BMTchM  to  jda  ^^  sent  forward  horsemen  on  the  road  leading  to  Piceniim  and 
"**^  Umbria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 

country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side,  that  all  horses  and  draught 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  c^  the  weak  and 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  bpon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  his 
country.  His  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  his  colleague,  before  Sena ;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with  their  combined  and  overwhelming  forces, 
whilst  Hannibal,  waiting  for  that  letter  which  he  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hannibal,  he  disclosed  the 
secret  of  his  expedition  to  his  soldiers.    They  felt  the  glory  of  their 
*^  mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.     Nor  was  it  a  little 

thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  welcomed  their 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  crowded  to  the 
road-side ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upon  the  soldiers; 
and  happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  tongue 
blessed  them  as  deliverers ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  people, 
kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  -offered 
to  them :  they  would  not  halt ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks ;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  a  brief  interval  of  rest.^  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  march  was  accomplished :  Livius  had  been  forewarned  of 
his  colleague's  approach ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
ni^ht,  concealing  his  arrival  from  Hasdrubal  no  less  successfully  thaa  he  had 
hidden  his  departure  from  Hannibal.^ 

The  new-comers. were  to  be  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius'  soldiers ;  for  any 
Th«T4M«DdMtoifiit  enlargement  of  the  camp  would  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and 
witb'oatd«i«7.  ^Y^Qj  yfQYe  morc  than  seven  thousand  men :  for  their  numbers  had 

been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  too 
young  to  be  enlisted,  having  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  was  held  the  next  morning ;  and  though  Livius  and  L.  Porcius,  the  prae- 
tor, urffed  Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them  to  battle,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hannibal 
should  be  upon  their  rear,  that  it  was  a^ed  to  fight  immediately.  The  red 
ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up ;  and  the  soldiers  marched 
out  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.^ 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
Baa&rMir^ttm  ^"^  *  ™^^®  distaut  from  that  of  the  Romans,  marched  out  and 
formed  in  line  to  meet  them.  But  as  Hasdrubal  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers,  struck  him ;  and  other  dr- 
cumstances,  it  is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  information.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp ;  and  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  it  were  larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  sud,  revealed  the  secret :  the  trumpet  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as  usual 
onee'in  the  camp  of  the  prsetor,  but  twice  in  that  of  Livius.  This,  we  are  told, 
satisfied  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him ;  unable  to  understand 
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how  Nero  had  escaped  from  Hannibal,  and,  dreadii^  the  worst,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  having  put  out  all  his  firea^ 
be  set  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me* 
taurus.'^ 

'  Whose  narrative  Livy  has  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po* 
lybius,  except  in  part ;  and  some  points  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  ^^^  ^  i^iki  of  ch* 
of  its  author.  According  to  this  account,  Hasdrubal  marched  bflick  >'*'■*»• 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus:  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and.  escaped  unob- 
served in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  reached  the  Metaurus,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  besan  to  ascend  the  rie^ht  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  But  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him :  as  he 
ascended  further  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher ;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained.** 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
valley  or  plain,  the  ground  rising  into  heights  rather  than  hills,  Dnariptkn  or  im 
while  the  mountains  from  which  it  has  issued  ascend  far  off  in  the  ««"»«f  »»«*«•«««». 
distance,  and  bound  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gigantic  wall.  But,  as 
IS  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  like  a  valley  within 
a  valley,  being  sunk  down  between  steep  cliflis,  at  a  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  country ;  which  yet  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  fund  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was  winding  beneath  them.  Tet  this  lower 
yalley  is  of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  winds  about  in  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  running  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  limes  leaving  a 
large  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti* 
yation,  with  scattered  houses  and  villages,  and  trees ;  an  open,  joyous,  and  hab- 
itable region,  as  can  be  found  in  Italy.  But  when  Hasdrubal  was  retreating 
through  it,  the  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered Uie  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  cliffs  of  the  lower  valley ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half-cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
of  waters. 

These  steep  cliffs  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  army  wish- 
ing to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  tii»  rob...  omiakt 
covered  with  wood,  they  would  at  once  intercept  the  view,  and  «^">»»' 
make  the  march  more  difficult.  Thus  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  to  fight.  It  is  clear  from  Polybius  that  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  his  wearisome  march ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
bcuians,  the  Gauls  became  immanageable,  and  indulged  so  freely  in  drinking, 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
utterly  unable  to  move.**  And  now  the  Roman  army  was  seen  advancing  in 
order  of  battle;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  retreat^ 
marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  them.*^ 

No  credible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  of  his  army :  that  the 
Roman  writers  extravagantly  magnified  it,  is  certain;  and  that  whodmwiiipUi«m7 
be  was  enormously  outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Po-  **•»**»•• 
l^rbius*^  says,  that  he  deepened  his  lines,  diminishing  their  width,  and  drawing  up 
his  whole  force  in  a  narrow  space,  with  his  ten  elephants  in  front.  We  bear 
nothing  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which  his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  vic- 
tories ;  and  he  had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain : 
what  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  since  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  we  mow 
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not.  His  Oaulisli  infantry,  as  many  as  were  fit  for  action,  were  stationed  on  his 
leffc,  in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  flank 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  took  part  with  his  Spanish 
infantry,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  livius.     Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right,  the  praetor  in  the  centre.** 

Between  Hasdnibal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed, 
H*  k  d.futod  lad  ^^^  elephants  being,  according  to  Polybius,  an  equal  aid,  or  rather 
'^  an  equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties  ;**  for,  galled  by  the  missiles 

o{  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  progress  on  his 
front,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of  the  line,  and  passing  round  on  the  rear  of  the 
prstor  and  of  Livius,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Then 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ;  and  u)e  Spamards,  outnumbered  and  surrounded, 
were  cut  to  pieces  m  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last.  Then  too,  when  all  was 
lost,  Hasdnibal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  coh<Mrt,  and  there 
feU  sword  in  hand,  fighting,  says  Livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.^ 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  there  slaugh- 
tftrtiofiitniiitorj  ^^^  uMtny  of  the  Gauls,  whom  they  found  still  lying  asleep  in 
the  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication."  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amoimting  in  value  to  300  talents :  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the 
action  ;  the  otbsr  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  had 
followed  Hasdnibal  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  3000  Roman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  liberty.  The  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Roman  writers,  ambitious,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Canne ;  but  Polybius**  states  it 
at  10,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the  Romans ; 
a  decisive  proof  that  Hasdrubal's  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numer- 
ous, for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped.  But  the  amount  of  the  slain 
mattered  little ;  Hasdrubal's  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius^  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdnibal,  saying  that  he  knew  when  it 
v«iM  of  HMdnui^k  was  tune  for  him  to  die ;  that,  having  been  careful  of  his  life,  so 
*^  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 

irhen  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest gift  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless  none  can 
blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  known  duty  :  Hasdnibal  was  true 
to  his  country  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Yet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamilcar  was 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate :  Hasdrubal's  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  agiun 
have  served  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  at 
2ama,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back  thi- 
HtimttMii  TiEiJTii  I*.  ^^^^  ^  rejoin  his  army.  All  was  quiet  there :  Hannibal  still  lay 
toffiijnM of  hhZJ^  m  his  camp,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  Hasdnibal.  He  received 
^^  it  too  soon ;  not  from  Hasdnibal,  but  from  Nero :  the  Carthaginian 

prisoners  were  exhibited  exultingly  before  his  camp ;  two  of  them  were  set  at 
nberty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  stoiy  of  their  defeat ;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  his  soldiers  m^ht  know  whose  it  was.  They 
took  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  the  head  of  his  brother.**    He  had  not 
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dealt  so  with  tbe  remams  of  the  Roman  generals :  bat  of  thm  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing; p»  indifferent  to  justice  and  humanity  in* his  dealings  with  an  en/emy,.as  his 
imperial  descendanta  showed  themselves  towards  Rome,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  ha4  been 
heard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  poesessed  the  whole  city.  And^ty  Ji  j«,  ^ 
Every  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  not  a  sena-  ^'^- 
tor  was  absent :  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as 
each  hour  might  bring  some  great  tidings ;  and  every  man  wished  to  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  them.  A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  before :  two  horsemen  of  Narnia 
had 'ridden  off  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home ;  it  had  been  heard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Narnia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Rom&  But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe  what  they  so 
much  wishea  to  be  true ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umbria  be  heiud  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?  Soon,  however,  it 
was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  army  at  Narnia :  the  horsemen  had  jcertainly  arrived  there  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.  The  letter  was  read  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe :  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  carry  idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame :  till  the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit  it.**  At  last  word  was  brought  that  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consuls^ 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch  from  Livius  and  Nero.  • 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all  their  hopes.  For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Milvian  bridU^e  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  uninterrupted  mass ;  and 
when  the  officers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
multitude  thron^g  around  them*  and  overwhelming  them  and  their  attendants 
with  eager  questions.  As  each  man  learnt  the  joyfm  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
tell  them  to  others :  "  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed ;  their  general  slain ;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consub  are  safe."  So  the  crowd  r^-entered  the  city ; 
and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Yeturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius 
Varus,  and  Q.  MeteUus,  still  followed  by  the'  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached 
the  senate-house.  The  people  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot  not  its  accustomed  order ;  the 
crowd  was  forced  back ;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  first  read  to  the  senators 
alone.  Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  into  the  Forum ;  there  L. 
Veturius  again  read  the  dispatch ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  he  himself  related  the  particiQars  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.  The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  carry  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.  The 
senate  ordered -a  thanksgiving  of  three  days ;  the  prsetor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  for  tliree  days  every  temple  was  crowded ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  in  thdr  gayest  dresses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  all  the  gods  for  this  great  deliverance.  It  was  like  the  burst  of 
all  nature,  when  a  long  frost  suddenly  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
ground  resumes  its  natural  coloring,  and  the  streams  flow  freely.  The  Roman 
people  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  and  move  at  liberty ;  confidence  revived ;  and  with 
it  the  ordinary  business  of  life  regained  its  activity :  he  w^o  wanted  money  found 
that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  ii^to  cir- 
culation ;  land  might  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  W9^d  be 
rendered  worthless  by  Hannibial's  ravages ;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence.  <>f  the 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  both  consuls  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  Many 
ye%rs  had  passed  since  this  spectacle  had  been  exhibited  in  its  fuU 
solemnity ;  for  Marcellus  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  triumph, 
or  ovation,  in  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot.  But  now  the 
kingly  chariot  once  more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly  state  up 
to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter ;  and  the  streets  once  more  resounded 
with  the  shouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  lon^ 
array  after  their  general.  The  spoil  of  Hasdrubal's  camp  was  large ;  each  sol- 
dier received  a  donation  of  three  denarii  and  a  half ;  and  three  millions  of  sester- 
ces in  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Italian  copper  money,  were  carried 
into  the  treasury.  Nero  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  colleague's  chariot ; 
a  distinction  made  between  them,  partly  because  Livius  had  happened  to  have 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  partly  because  Nero  had  come  with- 
out his  army  ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as  Hannibal  was  there. 
But  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus,  when 
they  speak  of  his  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  this 
formal  inferiority  :  they  said  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Hasdrubal,  while 
his  name,  even  in  absence,  had  overawed  Hannibal.*®*  One  thing,  however,  is  re- 
markable, that  Nero  was  never  employed  again  in  a  military  command  :  we  only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consulship  as  censor.  Fabius  and  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ;  whilst  the  man  whose  military 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  Italy,  was  never  op* 
posed  to  him  again.  Men's  eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction  ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Metaurus  was  less  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose  career  of 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almost 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  It  is  time  that  we  should  trace 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Scipia 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

p.  COENELIUS  SCIPIO— HIS  OPERATIONS  IN  SPAIN— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF 
NEW  CARTHAGE— BATTLE  OF  BiECULA— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE 
THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA-SCIPIO  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
CONSUL.— A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  W8. 

Three  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distinguished  in  Roman  his- 
rmuyoruiasdiiioi.  *^^7  *  ^'  Sclpio  Barbatus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  third 
Samnite  war ;  L.  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph ;  and  Publiu^  and  Cnseus  Scipio,  the  sons  of 
L.  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  at  last  cut  off  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua.  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  left  two  sons  behmd 
him,  Lucius  and  Pub4ius :  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  king  Antiochus ;  Publius,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipio 
Africanus. 

Athens  abounded  in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaan  war ;  but^  had 
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yo  csumsLvo  lae  caonic^ns  oi  i^ne  emuieub  men  ox  iimi*  penou  i  .a.au  ' 
even  Thucjdides  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  partaken  of  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  humanity :  his  personal  mtitude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  colored, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth :  he 
attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assassination  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowledge  of  Rome  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and 
for  a  long  time  of  a  prisoner,  could  not  be  to  Roman  history  what  Thucydides  is 
to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural  powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Scipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  younger 
Africanus,  and  are  derived  from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  elder 
Lselius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  party  m  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  politically 
obnoxious,  and  their  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  unfavorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  \  sometimes 
contradictory ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  are  stated  very  differ- 
ently, so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  Lselius, 
told  Polybius,*  that  in  his  first  batUe,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  father's 
life ;  but  Ccelius  Antipater  said  that  this  was  a  false  pretension  ;  that  the  consul, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  the  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave.'  By 
hb  friends  again  Scipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions :'  while  his  ene- 
mies said  that  his  youth  was  utter] v  dissolute ;  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treatment  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  mvented  to  veil  conduct  which 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.^  His  common  admirers  extolled 
his  singular  devotion  to  the  gods :  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel ;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  im- 
portant matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  gone  up  to  the  capitol,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
Sresence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  from  his 
ivine  wisdom.*  But  Poljbius,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  ffods,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judgment  of  his  <^m  mind.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
fi;ar ;  speaking  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  gods,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
be  nothing.  Livy,  with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that  a  hero  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite,  suggests  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
his  age,  whether  the  great  Scipio  was  not  really  touched  by  some  feelings  of 
superstition,*  whether  he  did  not  in  some  degree  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
A  mind  hke  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  but  move  irregularly ;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  ^  ^urfp^-j^ 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta- 
tor Caesar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  en- 
thusiasm than  was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  But  Scipio 
could  not  be  like  Cssar.  His  mind  rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him ; 
his  spirit  was  solitary  and  kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  Uving  among  those  as  his 
equals,  whom  he  felt  fitted  to  ffuide  as  from  some  higher  sphere ;  and  he  retired 
at  last  to  Litemum  to  breathe  freely,*  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since 
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irom  nis  countrymen,  aamirea,  reverencea,  out  noi»  loyea.  ouh  ne  couia  doi;  siuiKe 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  time ;  the  virtue,  public  and  private,  wbich  still  existed 
at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  on  it ; 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  inviable  and 
divine,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the 
days  of  Gssar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  than 
pa^ranism  !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed  in- 
evitably with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  door, 
it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  mysterious  communings  with  the  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  offers  to  it.  The  proportions 
of  belief  and  unbelief  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  can 
determine :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented 
by  the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  them 
as  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained  to  others. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiaistic  element  which  clearly  ensted  in  them, 
lit  •AekMhuiifo  ^^^  inspire  a  resistless  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no 

**  way  interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgment  in  the 

choice  of  their  means :  nor  in  the  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  of 
life,  than  such  as  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  human  views  of  good.  Where 
religion  contained  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  being  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  the  character  of  magic,  that  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  the  furtherance  of  human  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  work ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

The  charge  of  early  dissoluteness  brought  against  Scipio  by  his  enemies  is  likely 
ch«M««iiirtu  ^  ^*^®  ^^^^  exaggerated,  like  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.  Yet 
"^  «the  sternest  and  firmest  manhood  has  sometimes  followed  a  youth 
marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion ;  and  what  was  considered  an  unbecom- 
ing interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  nothing 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Rome  at  this  period 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not  inclined  implicitlj  to 
re^rd. 

With  all  his  greatness  there  was  a  waywardness  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 
cemMrim  totwtM  *<^^™P*"y  geuius ;  a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 
kkclmSr  MdiiZ!  is  so  keen  a  consciousness  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs ;  a  self* 
dependence,  which  feels  even  the  'most  sacred  external  relations 
to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfection.  Such  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  relying  on  himself,  and  sufllcient  to  himself. 
But  the  same  poet  who  conceived  the  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  his  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  the  good  of  others,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  the 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  representjBd  in  the  life  of  his  great  rival  Hannibal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  gloiy 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  hun,  and  withdrew  no  t)^(^ht  or  desire 
or  deed  from  their  pledged  service  to  hi^  country. 

Scipio  had  fought  at  Cannse,  and,  after  the  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  was 
said,  m  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  aome  of 


His  earlj  manhiood  had  attracted  the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  although  the  de« 
tails  are  variously  giveu,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  xnade  curule  ffidile  at  an  early 
:e,  and  with  strong  marks  of  the  general  good-will.^^   But  he  had 


led  no  higher  office  than  the  sedileship,  when  his  father  and  uncle 
were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  was  sent  out  as 
propreetor  to  command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it  to  the  force  which 
ne  brought  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  the  west. 

He  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  overrun  with 
improbabilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  a.  u.  c  144.  ▲.  a 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Bsetis."  The  faults  of  the  Cartha-  li£;,  ii^^^Llh  S^ 
ffinian  generals  were  ruining  their  cause,  and  vexing  the  spirit  of  ^>^ 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  oppor* 
tunity,  and  was  eager  to  make  use  ci  it.  But  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  nly  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  the  Spanish  chiefs  by  their  insolence  and 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural,  hated 
and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar.*'  Accordingly,  all  concert  between  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  was  at  an  end ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  country :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Qisco,  and  Mago,  moved  off  to 
the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter  Spanish 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remained  to  oppose  the  Bo- 
mans.  Nero,  therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no,  was  certainly 
unassailed  behind  the  Iberus ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  544,  eighteen  months 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  arms  had  met  with  no  fresh 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibe- 
rus still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  army  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  A.u.c.i4s.  a. cm. 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  was  only  ^^ISTTihS^m 
proprietor.  It  was  probable  that  Hasdrubal's  expedition  to  Italy  ^s^- 
was  now  seriously  I^editated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  aware  of  this,  were 
anxious  to  detain  him  in  Spain ;  but,  even  without  this  special  object,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman 
cause  in  Spain  it  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  preserved  only  by 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  the  tribes 
were  to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  reinforcements  to 
Spun,  and,  with  a  propraetor  acting  under  him,  take  .the  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  then  only  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  curule  sdile,  ^  ^^^^^ 

came  forward  as  a  candidate."  It  is  said  that  he  had  no  competi-  «»£  *»  tk*  spaS 
t<Mr8,  all  men  bein^  deterred  from  undertaking  a  service  which  ^* 
seemed  so  unpromising ;  whereas  Scipio  himself  had  formed  a  truer  judgment  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  felt  that  they  might  be  restored,  and  that  he 
himself  was  capable  of  restoring  them.  He  expressed  hia  confidence  strongly  in 
all  his  addresses  to  the  people  ;  and  there  was  that  in  him  which  distinguished 
bis  boldness  from  a  young  man's  idle  boastings,  and  communicated  his  hope  to 
his  hearers.*^  At  the  same  age,  and  nearly  under  the  same  circumstances,  in 
which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1796  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army 
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of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  appointment  of  Scipio 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  propraetor  was  to  be  sent  oat  in  the  room  of  C.  Nero, 
«i(o«wit]iiMf»r«.  whose  year  of  command  was  come  to  an  end.  His  successor  was 
iafcreMMto  to  Spain.  j|  Junlus  Silanus/'  who  had  been  prsetor  two  years  before,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  employed  in  overawing  the  party  disaffected  to  Rome 
in  Etniria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  large  reinforcements, 
amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  quinqueremes.  The 
troops  were  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  fleet  proceeded  along 
the  coasts  of  Etniria,  Liguria,  and  Gaul,  till  it  arrived  safely  at  Kmporise,  a  Mas* 
saliot  colony,  lying  immediately  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  d»embarked,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Tarraco ;  the  fleet  followed ; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  established  at  Tarraco  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi- 
ately." 

And  now  that  Spain  has  received  that  general  and  that  army,  by  whom  her 
fate  was  fixed  through  all  after  time, — for  the  expulsion  of  the 
of  Spain.  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  the  Bo- 

mans,  and  though  the  work  of  conquest  was  slow,  and  often  interrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure, — ^let  us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
great  country ;  what  Spain  was,  and  who  were  the  earliest  Spaniards,  before  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  and  Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  original  people.    ' 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of 
DMerip«i<noruMBp>a.  tn«  Pyreuecs,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
MipvriDMk.  which  stand  out  from  the  walb  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 

once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  battlements  on  the 
summit.  The  plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  rused  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  thai 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
Accordingly  the  centre  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  genial  latitude,  only  par- 
tially enjoys  the  temperature  of  a  southern  climate  ;  while  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  invite 
an  earlier  civilization  ;  while  the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remun  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordingly  the  first  visits  of  the  Phcenicians  to  Spain  are  placed  at  a  veiy 
i«i  pbcMidn  Nt.  ^^^^^^  period.  Some  stories  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Gades  to 
oraMotab  Spain.  Th«  Archclaus,  the  son  of  Phoenix — ^Phoenix  and  Cadmus  being  the 
tiw  ^SSi^iiS'bSMt.  supposed  founders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  eaiii- 
*"  est  period  of  Greek  tradition ;  while  other  accounts  of  a  more  bia- 

torical  character  made  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  a^ut  a  thousand  vears  before  the  Christian  era." 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah"  describes  the  downfall  of  Tyre 
as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land  of  Tarshish ;  that  is,  to  the  south  of 
Spsun,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  dominion.  In  the  time  <^ 
E^kiel,  the  Tyrian  trade  with  Spain  was  most  flourishing ;  and  the  produce  of 
the  Spanish  mines,  silver,  iron,  tm,  and  lead,  are  especia&y  mentioned  as  the  ar- 
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over  the  whole  south  of  Spain ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  still  inhabited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of  Phoenician  origin.** 
Thej  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to  Uie  natives,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters ;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  used  in  their 
writing  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,'^  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
Pho^mcian.  The  Phoenicians  visited  Spain  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were,  and  from 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  stud  that,  although  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all  lielonged  to  the  same  race."  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  still  exist ;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Ouipuscoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
France  occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
uine descendants  of  the  i^ncient  Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  when  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic.  The  affinities  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  Basque  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
an^  one  of  them,  except  "  sei,"  "  six,"  with  those  of  other  langui^es.**  And  an 
evidence  of  its  great  antiquity  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  nouns  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exist  in  a  separate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  this  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  in  the  Basque  language  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  question.** 

We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  y«rioM  tnaitioM  «i 
parts  of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the  Greeks  •■'»y  ■•««»««««• 
called  Eeltiberians.  How  far  strangers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Massalia,  such  as  Rhoda 
and  Emporise,  were  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
within  the  limits  of  .Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees."  These 
belong  to  the  times  of  certain  history ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.     Carthagiman  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  the  Tjrrian 


»  XXvn.  18. 

"•III.  p.  149. 

«  Strabo,  III.  p.  189.. 

**  Herodotus,  in  a  fragment  of  Stephanns 
Bjzantios,  v.  *lpitpUtj  preaerred  by  Conatanthie 
Poiphyrogenitos.  and  given  by  ^Berkelias :  Td 
^ifitfftKtif  yiitos — ciAfiivTui  MpLmoiVy  h  yivof  Ay, 
jcara  fB\A. 


*  I  give  the  Welsh  from  Puffhe's  Welsh 
Grammar,  Denbigh,  1882 ;  the  Soavonio  (Bo- 
hemian), from  Dobrowsky,  Lohigebande  der 
Bohmisohen  Spraohe,  Frag.  1819 ;  the  Basque 
from  Larramendl,  Arte  de  la  lingua  Basoon* 
gada,  Salamanca,  1789. 
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Five 

Biz 

Seven 

"Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

**  See  W.  Hnmholdt^B  Diaaertation  on  the 
Basaue  Language  in  Adeluag'a  Mithridatea, 
jnL  IT.  p.  814-^2. 
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BederatsI 


'  Strabo,  ni.  pp.  169, 180. 


inaia,  saia  loai  learco.  King  oi  .^Xiiiuopia,  ana  naoucnoaonosor.  King  oi  me  unai- 
dsBans,  had  both  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  Spain.  Amongst  the  mnumerable 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  aaventures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  return  from  Troj,  after  they  had  been  scattered  bj  the  famous  storm,  the 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are  not  foigotten.'"  Other 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguntum ;  while  others 
again  called  it  a  Rntulian  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgian  city  of  Ardea." 
The  settlements  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of 
Oharlemagne,  or  as  the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  which 
were  invented  m  the  middle  ages.  Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the 
stories  of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  Nabuchodonosor,  is  a 
question  more  difficult  to  answer :  for  the  early  migrations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  Persians  and  Ethiopians 
mav  have  made  their  way  into  Spun  before  historical  memory,  as  the  Vandals 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times ;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested 
on  any  credible  authority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  what  stranffe  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  in- 
Bteto  «i  agiie>iiu«  ia  ^ed  or  Settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian 
*^*  character  and  manners  were  affected  by  foreign  influence.     Agri- 

culture was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  olive,  and 
perhaps  the  flax,  were  first  introduced  mto  the  south  of  Spam  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  only  spread  northwards  gradually,  the  vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo*s  time  the  vine  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain ;  and  the  olive,  when  Polybius  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  culti- 
vated north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.^  Butter  supplied  the  place  of  (^  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wine.'* 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recognized,  which  even  to 
Qmneiu  of  du  A*,  this  day  mark  the  Spaniard.  The  grave  dress,^  the  temperance 
'^'^  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  per- 

severance in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
all  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus 
becoromg  the  heads  of  the  familv,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives."  In  another  point,  the  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked 
also  in  Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple-hearted  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  cunning  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indom- 
itable, fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war.** 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to  almost  all  barbarians  ;  but  they 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  what 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendency  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of  justice.** 

'"  Sallast,  Jugnrth.  c.  XVm.  •  Xivy,  XXI.  7.  Bee  Niebubr,  voL  i.  note  W, 

"  Qaoted  by  Btrabo,  XV.  1,  S  6,  p.  687,  and  "  UI.  p.  164. 

by  Josepbas,  Antio.  ^X.  11,  %  1,  and  oontr.  *>  Strabo,  III.  p.  IW.    Polybiua  in  Athen*- 

Apion.  I.  20.    StraDo^s  oharaoter  of  Megaa-  us,  I.  88. 

thenes  is  not   Ikvorable :    iiu^ip&mut  hrwruw  *  Strabo,  III.  p.  145,  |»Xavc(fi«iit(  lumwrwi. 

i(i09  Antudxt  re  Kal  Mcya^/vci.    II.  1,  p.  70.  "  Strabo,  III.  p.  165.     ^  Strabo,  IlL  p.  154. 

«  Strabo,  III.  pp.  149, 150.  **  T^tna,  Gennan.  22,  85. 


thaginiaa  government  set  a  high  value  on  its  dominion  in  Spain.  "'•o«rth«t'»i«. 
But  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  money,  no  less  than  with  men.  The 
Spanish  mines  had  been  worked  for  some  centuries ;  first  by  the  Phosnicians  of 
Asia,  and  latterly  by  their  Carthaginian  descend^ts ;  yet  they  still  yielded 
abundantly.  And  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  two  thousand  years  since 
the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the  country ;  and  to  this  hour  their  treei- 
ures  are  unexhausted.*^ 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
streams  running  to  the  Ooadiana  from  those  which  feed  the  Qua-  ^,^,^^ 
dalquiver."  This  is  the  chain  so  well  known  by  the  name  of.  the  * 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  several  arms  which  it  pushes  out  towards  the  sea  east- 
ward and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  and  some  mines  were 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  itself,  as  low  down  as  Seville.  The 
streams,  moreover,  which  flowed  from  these  mountains,  brought  down  gold 
mingled  with  their  sand  and  gravel  f*  and  this  was  probably  collected  long  be- 
fore the  working  of  the  regdar  mines  beffan.  But  in  the  time  of  tLs  second 
Punic  war  the  mines  were  worked  actively;  and  a  hundred  years  earlier  the 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  was  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece.^  The  Carthaginians  honored  as  a  hero  or 
demi-god,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productive  silver  mines ;  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Carthage  itself.^'  Others 
were  nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa ;  or  on  the  feeders  of  the 
Guadiana,  as  at  Sisapo,^  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
quicksilver  mines  were  worked,  now  known  as  the  mines  of  Almaden.  One  large 
and  most  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  by  Hannibal  himself,^  who,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,^  and  perhaps  had  acquired 
some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  as  Thucydides  had  through 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  derived  from  their  Spanish 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  de-  s«t|io'i  Am  ti  — i 
struction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the  con-  *"fi^- 
sequent  retreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  Iberus.  But  the  divisions  between 
their  generals,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  their  officers  now  treated  the  Span- 
iards, as  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  which  it  had  yet  sua* 
tained.  Scipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening,  and  with  decision 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  blow  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  formed  his 
plans  at  Tarraco  during  the  winter ;  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  his  fleet  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  put  it  and  his  army  in  motion ;  and  while  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Sctpio  crossed  the  Iberus,  and  led  his  land  and 
sea  forces  to  besiege  New  Carthage.^ 

His  early  and  most  intimate  friend,  C.  Lselius,  commanded  the  fleet ;  the  pro- 
praetor, M.  Silanus,  was  left  behind  the  Iberus  with  3000  foot  and  a.  u.  c.  b4b.  a.  o. 
600  horse,  to  protect  the  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  !g\^  *i}«ir"*ofc 
Scipio  himself  led  25,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his  expedition.  **"***' 
Polybius  declares  that  the  march  from  the  Iberus  to  New  Carthage  was  per- 
formed in  seven  days ;  but  as,  according  to  his  own  reckoning,  the  distance  was 

»  Herodotas,  VII.  165.  <>  Polvbius,  Z.  10, 11.    Stntbo,  IIL  p.  14B. 

"  Strabo,  lU.  146-148.  "  «  Polvbias,  X.  88,  7.    Strabo,  IIL  p.  142. 

"  Strabo,  in.  p.  142.  •  Plinv,  XXXm.  81. 

•  Strabo  IH.  p.  146.  *•  livy,  XXIV.  41.  

•  Strabo,  m.  p.  147.  •  Polybiufl,  X.  6-9.    Iivy,XXVL48» 
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Ebro ;  and  the  ordinary  windings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with  its  baggage  should  have 
marched  over  it  in  a  single  week.  However,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid ; 
and  the  Roman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  New  Carthage,  while 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain,  the  base  of  their  mili- 
tary operations,  their  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
magazines,  and  the  hostages  taken  from  the  different  Spanish  tribes  to  secure 
their  doubted^  fidelity/' 

The  present  town  of  Carthagena  stands  at  the  head  of  its  famous  harbor,  built 
poiitkm  of  Keir  cai^  p&rtly  on  some  hills  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
*^'^'  ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 

hind it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behind  was  all  a  lagoon,  and 
its  waters  communicated  artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the  arsenal ;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  to  allow  the  lago<xi- 
water  to  find  an  outlet.^  Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus ;  and 
having  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the  lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  bis 
front  open,  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  storm 
the  city  * 

Accordingly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 
ttaek.1  sault,  when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Mago,  who,  with  hb  scanty 

**  garrison,  made  a  desperate  sally  along  the  isthmus  against  the 
Roman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
the  town  with  loss ;  and  the  Romans,  following  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  and  hegwa.  to  mount.  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
long  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  instances  under  the^ 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  them ;  and  the  enemy  made  their  defence 
so  good,  that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to  recall  his  men  from 
the  assault.^ 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Neptime  had  ap- 
peafed  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in 
the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  jshould  acknowl- 
edge his  interposition.'*  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
slight  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  im- 
covered,  as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  would 
take  place  m  the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men  to  be  ready 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
renewed  his  assault  by  the  isthmus ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discouraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldien 
again  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  beginning  to 
fiul,  the  five  hundred  men  who  were  in  readiness,  boldly  rushed  across  the  laffoon* 
and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  m  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition." 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  they  hastened  to  the  main  gate  of  the 

«  PolyWufl,  X.  9, 7.    in.  89,  5.    XXVI.  42.        ■•  Polybius,  X.  12, 18.    Uvy,  XXVI.  45. 
«  Polybius,  X.  8.  "  Polybius,  X.  11.    livy,  XXVL  45. 
•    '  -  "     livy,  XXVL  42.  "  Polybius,  X.  14*    livy,  XXVL  44. 


«  Polybius,  X.  10. 
•  Polybius,  X.  11. 


comraaes  irom  witnouc  rusnea  m  like  a  torrent.  At  tne  same  «~-— ^ 
moment  the  scaling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defenders, 
and  were  now  oveHlowing  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel  in  safety  ; 
but  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men ;  and  the  gov* 
emor,  seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the  town  were 
stormed  with  little  difficulty ;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
man  or  beast,  till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Yet  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  town ;  Scipio  himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun* 
der  into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and  pass  the  night  there  quietly,  waiting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning." 

When  the  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  distribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro-  sdpio^i  •oodne*  to  om 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought  before  him  »*««• 
together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000.  He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families :  all  these  Scipio  set  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second  class  contained  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi* 
cal  rights.  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Koman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings,  they 
should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantiipe  they  were  all  to  ent^ 
their  names  with  the  quaestor ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city ;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  ablebodied,  and  employed  them  in  manning  his  fleet :  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Carthage ;  and  these  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 
naval  force  immediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a  tnird  of  the  whole  crew.  The  seamen 
thus  employed  were  promised  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work- 
men, if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully.*^ 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Laelius,  to  be  taken  Hi.  kind  tr^tniMi  of 
forthwith  to  Rome ;  and  there  were  amongst  them  fifteen  mem-  ^  ^^"^  hma^^ 
hers  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  young  boys.  To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy ; 
accoi*dinffly  Scipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  home 
to  their  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
that  they  would  all  be  sent  back  safely  to  their  several  countries,  if  their  country- 
men were  willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  Particular  attention  was  shown 
to  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  by  Hasdrubal  Gisco,  because  her  husband  had  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demands  for  money.  Her  treatment  had  been  rude  and  insolent,  if  not  worse ; 
but  Scipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as  delicate  care  of  her  and  of  the  other 
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After  this  important  conquest,  Sdpio  remained  for  a  time  at  New  Carthage, 
MitfHiaMtakwiatiM  ^^^  husiod  himself  in  ezercisinff  his  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  in 
'"^'  setting  his  workmen  to  labor  m  manufacturing  arms.**     He  bad 

taken  a  considerable  artillery  in  the  place,  a  larffe  sum  of  money,  abundant  mngra- 
zines  of  com,  and  about  sixty-three  merohant-uiim  in  the  harbor,  with  their  car- 
goes ;  so  that,  according  to  Livj,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New 
Carthage  was  New  Caiibage  itself.*^ 

Lselius  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  Rome  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days, 
^^  and  brought  the  welcome  news  of  this  great  restoration  of  the  Ro- 

tithiM  ci!!^air  to  man  affairs  in  Spain.*^  Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chronology 
of  the  Spanish  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  at 
which  Lselitts  reached  Rome.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  io 
the  year  546,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio's  victory 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favorably  list- 
ened to  ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  was  still  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  hs^  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
years.  Acconlingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  army  in  Spain.^ 

Scipio  himself  returned  from  New  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  taking  his  Spanish 
TiM  rNt  of  tk«  TMT  ho8tafi;es  with  him.*^  It  was  early  m  the  season  ;  but  we  hear  of 
PMMMiDfaiMtkm.  jj^  other  miUtary  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
on  Scipio's  part  is  easily  intelligible :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  of 
Carthage,  if  he  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome.  He  had  sti^uck 
one  great  blow  with  vigor,  surprising  the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  might  be  lost  by  rashness ;  and  after  so  great  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waitmg  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and  strengthening  hb  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefs  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  their  mutual  jealousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived  between 
them ;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  was  probably  anxious  to  husband  his 
:fi.wn  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  more  than  ever  to  the  execution  of  his 
longtprojected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spain  for  several  months ;  whilst  in  Italy  Fabius  had  recovered  Taren* 
tum,  and  he  and  Fabius  were  on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  ever  that  Hasdrubal 
A.U.C.S18.  ▲.c.ioe.  should  job  his  brother  in  Italy  ;  while  the  growing  dispodtaon  ci 
■b&T  iLteL^'u  ^^^  Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 
"1^  in  Spain  less  encouraging.     But  with  no  Carthagmian  accounts  re- 

maining, and  amidst  the  confusions,  omissions,  and  contradictions  of  the  Roman 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  ttisuing  year,  546,  in  Spain.     Masinissa,  then  a  very  young  man,  the  son 
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movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong  position  near 
Ssecula  or  Bebula,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the    i 
xnining  district ;  and  there  he  seemed  rather  disposed  i 
than  to  assume  the  offensiTe.**    He  saw  that  the  fidelity 
thage  was  deeply  shaken,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hi    i 
couraging  treatment  which  the  hostages  themselves  ha    i 
nans.     This  feeling  had  been  working  ever  since  the  fall    : 
now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  inson    : 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  neai 
bills,  two  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  r 
lowers  from  Hasdrubal's  camp,  and  established  themsel    : 
/rom  which  they  might  join  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  theii   i 
the  south.**    On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  ti   i 
baring  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  draughted  the  best  of  his  s   i 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.     And  although  t  \ 
three  Carthaginian  generals  might  yet  have  recovered  I^  ' 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  the  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  soi 
Hasdrubal  Gisco,  jealous,  it  seems,  both  personally  and  } 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  th< 

Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  therefoi*e,  under  th  i 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  expedition  inl 
Tet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  abandoned  his  co'  i 
be  resolved  first  to  try  his  strength  with  Scipio,  to  see  whi  : 
actually  join  him,  and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  I 
could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break  that  spell  of 
-was  working  so  powerfully.     But  in  this  hope  he  was  dis:  | 
vanced  from  the  Iberus  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Beetis,  or  Gm 
drubal  saw  any  thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hast  i 
Spanish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army  at  the  Iberus ;  lA  i 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  i 
Hasdrubal,  unable  to  maintain  his  strong  position,  and,  i 
statement,  seem?  it  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  the  en<  i 
successful  assault,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  thi 
wards  the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards  the  Tat 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees ;  there  re  i 
those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  o 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  alreac 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdrubal  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost  many  prii 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  1 
itic  conqueror;  and  he  liberally  rewarded  those  Spanis] 
who  had  already  come  over  to  his  side.  They,  on  their  | 
the  title  of  king.  The  first  Hasdrubal,  the  founder  of  Ne^ ' 
in  kingly  state  amongst  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  probab  I 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
the  name  of  king,  although  perhaps  not  ungrateful  to  Sci j 
able  to  those  of  his  countrymen;  nor  would  he  have  been 
Spain  over  barbarians :  his  mind  was  already  turned  towai 
pated  the  glory  of  conquering  Carthage.  So  he  repress  • 
Spanish  chiefs,  and  desired  them  to  call  him,  not  king,  I 
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took  possession  of  the  strong  position  which  Hasdrubal  had  evacnaied ;  and  that 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  watching,  so  it  is  said,  the  moTements 
of  Hasdrubal  Gisco,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tarraco.*^ 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  events  oi  the  war  in  Spain  dor- 
DMteaitiM  ia  «ii«  ae.  log  the  summcr  of  the  year  545 ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the 
cowiiof  th*  empaiga.  gtatcmeut  giveu  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Poly  bios  from 
Scipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Lselius.  What  Silenus  said  of  these  events 
we  know  not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hasdrubars  account  of  them  was  Dever 
known,  owing  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar 
information  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them  over  slightly.  It  is  evident 
tha#  Scipio*8  pretended  victory  at  Bsecula  was  of  little  importance.  Hasdrubal 
carried  off  all  his  elephants,  all  his  treasure,  and  a  large  proportion  of  bis  infantry : 
he  was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  future 
movements ;  and  these  movements  he  effected  without  the  slightest  intermption 
from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  says  Polybius,**  because  be  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  New  CarUiage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and  attempt  to 
enter  Gaul  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  some  troops  from  his  aimy  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.*^  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy 9f  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  so  va^e,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  Hasdrubars  marching  towards  the  Alps  without  com- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  he  actually  took  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  interior  of 
Gaul,  was  one  of  which  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrubal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
R«MeM  tot  HMdra.  00^  commcncc  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without 
M*.  dtuy.  waiting  so  long  at  Bsecula ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

donius  and  Indibilis  had  taught  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Celtiberiass  from 
the  army  of  Scipio's  father ;  and  any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Romans  might 
tempt  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  that 
he  waited  so  long  at  Bsecula  for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible ;  and  he  was  duly  drawing  a  supply 
from  the  abundant  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  The  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion depended  on  his  being  able  to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  as 
well  as  amongst  the  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain ;  and  for  both  these  purposes 
ready  mopey  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  story  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  dis- 
TMirmriM  «f  tiM  gh.  coi^  betwccn  Hasdrubal  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals ; 
diaciaiiin  g»Mnk.  whcu  ouc  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  in  Spain 
in  accordance  with  Hannibal's  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Italy .^ 
Whether  Mago  was  placed  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
independently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  his  brother's  success  and  safety,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  real  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far  more  important  than  his 
pretended  victory  at  Bsecula,  was  the  remarkable  ascendency  which 
I  tt&  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.    Every  thing 
m  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  the 
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mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  his  aspect ;  his  humanity  and  courtesy  to  the 
Spanish  hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  his  energy  and  ability  at  the  head  of  hiB 
aimy.  Above  all,  there  was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness. 
And  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  naturally  bows  the 
liearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  but  to  ad- 
miration, and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthaginian  generals  felt,  it  is  said,  that 
no  Spanish  troops  could  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence ; 
Mago  must  go  over  to  the  Balerian  islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio ;  while  Masinissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Mutines  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  his  Numidian 
cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re- 
volted/* But  Masinissa  himself  was  not  secure  from  Scipio's  ascendency :  his 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Bsecula,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  him  with- 
out ransom  f  *  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably  addressed  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years  afterwards  he 
gratified  the  Numidian  s  earnest  wish  for  a  personal  interview,  and  then  attached 
him  forever  to  the  interests  of  Rome." 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortune  of  Rome  uss  ex- 
posed to  its  severest  trial,  and  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphant, 
vainly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  M^'mde? m^^ 
eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  out  for  the  first  signs  of  Hasdrubal's  "^''^^^^'^^y- 
approach,  and  hoping  to  win  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
marring  his  long-planned  expedition  to  Italy,  ll^ey  sat  on  their  mountain  poets, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they 'waited  was  passing  far 
on  their  rear  northwards,  winning  his  way  through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain 
of  Cebenna,  or  the  high  and  bleak  plains  of  the  Arvemi,  till  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing 
far  mland  in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  Hasdrubal  had  accomplished  his  purpose :  his 
Spanish  soldiers  were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Scipio^  ascendency ;  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  his  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which  Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  thq  coming  struggle ;  and  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  a  large  detachment 
from  his  own  army,  both  of  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  he  conveyed  by 
sea  from  Tarraco  to  Etruria,  and  to  assist  in  conquering  the  enemy  in  Italy,  whose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdrubal's  army  taken  away  from  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain* 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  a.  n.  c.  647.  a.  a 


defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  feebly  dur-  fnJ[^»S^^ii} 
ing  the  summer  of  the  year  547.  A  new  general  of  the  name  of  d*^*****"*^ 
Hanno  had  been  sent  over  to  take  HasdrubaT's  place ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded 
to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior,''*  while  Hasdrubal  Gisco 
was  holding  Baetica,  and  while  Scipio  was  still  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarraco* 
But  some  Cehiberian  deserters  iniormed  Scipio  of  the  danger ;  and  he  sent  M. 
Silenus  with  a  division  of  his  army  to  put  it  down.  A  march  of  extreme  rapidity 
enabled  him  to  surprise  the  enemy ;  the  best  of  Hanno's  new  levies  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  rest  dispersed.  Hanno  himself  was  made  prisoner ;  but  Mago  carried 
off  his  cavalry  and  his  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  jomed  Hasdrubal  Gisco  safely 
in  Beetica.^  The  formation  of  a  Carthagmian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spain  was 
thus  effectually  prevented ;  and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  into  the 
south.  Hasdrubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the  more  important  towns.    Scipio 
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would  be  sure  to  obstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  commumcatioAs.  But  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  retreating  without  having  done  any  thing,  he  singled  out  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned  against  him,  by  name 
Ormgk,  and  sent  his  broSier,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  la^e  division  of  his  army  to  attack 
it  It  was  stormed  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  conqueror,  true  to  his 
brother's  policy,  after  carrying  off  his  Cartha^nian  prisoners  in  the  garrison, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spanish  inhabitants.^^  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  back  his  whole 
army  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to  Rome,  with  Hanno  and  his  other  pris- 
oners  of  dii^tinction,  and  himself  went  into  winter-quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraco.^ 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
A.  u.  c.  148.  A.  c.  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy 
Hdg^Jum  ^bSl^  were  probably,  in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him ;  and  every  mo- 
*^'*'  tive  combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  next  campaign 

by  some  decisive  action.  Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  had  won 
the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  over  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipb  to  show  that 
he  too  could  serve  his  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Csirthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  or 
ftiwgtk  md  poiiuoB  whether  he  had  used  extraordinary  vigor  in  his  levies  of  sol* 
tcthetwoMiniM.  ^Qj^  ^  western  Spain,  took  the  field  eariy  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  548,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  Polybius,  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  he  had  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty-two 
elephants ;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  Scipio  could  gather 
from  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot,  and 
3000  horse.***  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district^ 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia  ;^^  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  front  of  it.  He 
wished  to  fight,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants. 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  straight  towards 
the  enemy.  But  when  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 
the  faith  of  his  Spanish  allies  should  fail,  as  it  had  towards  his 
father ;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them ;  yet  without  them  his  numbers 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  his 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Romans.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fight,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  days  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their  camps ;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  the  interval  between.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  line,  opposite  to  Hasdrubal's  Africans,  while 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  m  both  armies  were  on  the  win^.  But  on  the  day  ci  the 
decisive  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  army,  while  his  Roman 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  break- 
fast before  day ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  pushed  forward  close  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  challenging  bim  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Behind 
this  cloud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  forming,  and  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  line  with 
its  order  completed ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  on 
the  right  and  left ;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Marcius,  Scipio  in 
person  leading  his  right.^ 
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wkrmj  i  vne  Kjanoagmmas  pourea  lorta  irom  ftoeir  camp  whdouu 
waiting  to  eat,  just  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  Trebia ;  their  »»•••"**«*• 
cavalry  and  light  troops  engaged  the  enemy ;  while  their  infantry  formed  in  its 
usual  order»  with  the  Spanish  aujdliaries  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans  in  the 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides  remained  for  a  time  motionless ; 
but  when  the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called  off  his  skirmishers,  sent  them  to 
the  rear,  through  the  intervals  of  his  maniples,  and  formed  them  behind  his  in- 
fantry on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  behind  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  coverinff  all. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Roman  line  seemed  advancing  evenly  to  meet  the  line 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  the  ri^ht  wiog  began  scipioiaim*  Mn^i^to 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  wmg  wheeled  to  ^^*^' 
the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns ;  while  the  cavalry  moved  round  from 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  coluoms  ;  and  both  infan- 
try and  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings ; 
and  the  Africans  in  Hasdrubars  centie  were  standing  idle,  doing  nothing,  whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right  and  left,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  move  from 
their  position  to  support  their  wings,  because  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  pos^ble  to  give 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  complete  their  work.  And  this  work 
was  not  long ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  newly  raised  Span* 
iards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by  their  long  fast ;  men  perfect  in  all  their 
movements,  and  handled  by  their  general  with  masterly  skill,  to  barbarians  con« 
fused  by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  their  officers  could  deal  with.  As 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes ;  and  the  Oartha* 
ginian  wings,  broken  and  slaughtered,  began  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also ;  slowly  at  first,  as  men  who  had  not  them* 
eelves  been  beaten ;  but  the  flight  of  their  allies  infected  them ;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards  their  camp  with  more 
naste  than  order.*"  The  battle  was  won  ;  and  Scipio  said  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly  burst  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  deluc^e,  that  the  Romans  could  not  stand  against  it» 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  own  camp.  Their  work,  however* 
was  done ;  not  least  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  battle  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Carthaginian  army,  their  countrymen  had  been 
exposed  to  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Africans  looked  on  tamely,  and  moved 
nether  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Scipio's 
army  had  obtained  a  victory,  with  no  loss  to  themselves ;  it  had  been  purchased 
altogether  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Acoordinffly,  the  Carthaginian  generals  found  that  the  contest  m  Spain  was 
virtually  ended.  The  Spanish  soldiers  in  then*  ai-my  went  over  in  ji^,!,^^^^^^^ 
large  bodies  to  the  enemv ;  the  Spanish  towns  opened  thdr  gates  ui^niu  intbidm  m 
to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  hands.  '^ 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bsetis  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  effected  their  escape  by  sea  to 
Gades.  Masinissa  left  them,  and  went  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is  said,  without 
having  a  secret  interview  with  M.  Silanus,  and  settling  the  conditions  and  man- 
ner of  its  defection.  Scipio  himself  returned  by  slow  marches  to  Tarraco,  inquir- 
ing by  the  way  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who  came 
crowding  around  him  to  plead  their  services,  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
new  conqueror  of  Spain.  Silanus,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the  south,  to  wit- 
ness the  final  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  soon  after  rejoined  him  at 
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fore  sent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  completion  of' his  work. 

His  own  mind  was  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action :  the  expulsion  of 
,  AMei.   ^^®  Carthaginians  from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as 

•o/MfliSivitksr.  it  might  enable  him  the  easier  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  He 
had  already  won  the  support  of  Masinissa :  but  he  desired  to  se- 
cure a  more  powerful  ally ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  Lcelius  over  to  Africa*  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Masaesylian  kmg,  Syphax,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  African  princes,  and  who,  although  at  present  in  alliance  with  the  Carthagin]* 
ans,  had  been,  not  many  years  since,  their  enemy.  Syphax  told  Laelius  that  he 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in  person ;  and  Scipio,  relying  on 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  extraordinary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  province,  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to 
Africa,  with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the  MascesyHan  king.  No 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  his  soli- 
tary frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  and  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and  fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbor  in  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships  had  first  been  seen  fronoi  the 
shore.'*  In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  just  brought  Hasdrubal  from  Spain  with  the  very  same 
object  as  Scipio,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphax ;  it  having  been  known, 
probably,  that  a  Roman  officer  had  lately  visited  his  court,  with  purposes  which 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Hasdrubal  and  Scipio  met  under  the  roof  of  Syphax ; 
and  by  his  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  entertainment."  Lse- 
litts,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  his  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  and  told  Polybius,  many 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubal  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiration 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  more  dangerous  in  peace  than 
in  war."  Lslius  further  declared  that  Syphax  was  so  overcome  by  Sctpio's  in- 
fluence, as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,*^  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitol.  It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax  amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises  ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his  Roman  rival ;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sophonisba,  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
Syphax,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and  manners.**  Scipio^ 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Carthage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Silanus  returned  from  the  south  of  Spain 
iwnmotbn  of  tiM  Bpu-  ^  Tarraco,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  they  im« 
••^  agined  that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 

to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  But,  after  Scipio's 
return  from  his  voyage  to  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  field  in  the  south : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him  ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breaking  out  into  an  alarm- 
\ng  mutiny.  Livy's  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  punish  those  Spanish  towns  which  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  vengeance  earlier.**  But  .surely,  if  any  such  intention  had  been 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march- 
ed back  behind  the  Iberus,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob- 
noxious towns,  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  retired  to  Gades,  and  the 
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other  considerations,  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.     Mago  had  by  this  time  received 
instructions  from  Hannibal ;  and  acting  under  such  direction,  he  .  ^^^^ 
i¥as  not  hkely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  Romans  without  another  ™"**'* 

struggle.  We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  Castulo,  which  is  said  to  have 
fied  thither  after  the  dispersion  of  Hasdrubal's  army ;"  but  it  may  also  have  been 
tsent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gades,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  new  rising  against  the 
Komans.  The  mines  were  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he  probably  employed  their 
treasures  liberally.  Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniards,  without 
any  foreign  instigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  had  since  found  that 
his  virtues  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army ;  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
fleshed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  Spain,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
army,  like  the  Spaniards  afterwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  that  their 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them  ;  or  they  may  have  she  wn  symp 
toms  of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to  keep  them  actively 
employed,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  ck>ntrive  mischief:  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  Roman  army  again  marched  into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  Marcius 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castulo  ;  Scipio  himself  laid  siege  to  lUiturgi. 

Illiturgi  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Bsetb,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Andujar,  and  not  far  therefore  from  Baylen,  and  sthurtkai  ■&«  lui*  «f 
from  the  scene  of  the  almost  sohtary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  '^■^ 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  revolted  to  Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  into  the  south  of 
Spain  ;"  but  after  their  defeat  and  death,  Illiturgi  had  gone  back  to  the  alliance 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  the  two  Scipios,  who 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  or  given  up  by  them 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  matter ;  and  Castulo 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  bv  any  particular  acts  of  hostility.^ 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  treason.  '  Without  any  terms 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepared  it«eapuu«aad <!••&«•. 
to  attack  Illiturgi,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  national  ob*  ^"^ 
stinacy  to  defend  it.  They  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Romans  were  more  than 
once  repulsed  ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  offer  to  lead  the  assault  in  per- 
son, ana  was  preparing  to  mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of  his 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forbear :  with  an  overwhelming  rush  of  numbers  they 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove  the  defenders  by 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the  same  moment,  Lselius  scaled  the  walls 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city ;  and  some  African  deserters,  who  were  now  in 
the  Roman  service,  men  tndned  to  all  feats  of  daring  activity,  climbed  up  the 
ahnost  precipitous  cliff  on  which  the  citadel  was  built,  and  surprised  it  without 
resistance.^  Then  followed  a  horrible  massacre,  in  which  neither  a^e  nor  sex 
-was  spared ;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  work  upon  the  people,  fire  was 
let  loose  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Illiturgi  was  totally  destroyed. 

Scipio  tnen  marched  to  Castulo  to  support  L.  Marcius,  who  had  been  able,  it 
seems,  to  make  no  impression  with  the  force  under  his  separate 
command.     But  Scipio's  arrival,  fresh  from  the  storming  of  Illi- 
turgi, struck  terror  into  the  besieged ;  and  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  make  their 
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Livy,  more  mildly  than  they  had  treated  Illitnrgi ;  which  seems  to  imply  thAt 
even  at  Castillo  blood  was  shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  though  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.'^ 

After  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L.  Marcius  to  complete  the  work, 
«r  A«tap.:  MiM.^  whcthcr  of  vengeance  or  of  ambition,  by  the  subjugaUon  of  the 
ti««fu»taUMi>iui.  ^j^Ij^p  towns  of  Bsetica,  while  he  himself  returned  to  New  C&r- 
thage."*  Marcius  crossed  the  Baetis,  and  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the  mhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  carrying  on  an  active  guerilla  warfare  agunst  the 
Roman  detached  parties  and  communications,  exhibited  one  of  those  shocking  in- 
stances of  desperation  which  testify  so  painfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  vsn- 
quished  in  ancient  warfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  then 
bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
sallied  out  agunst  the  Romans,  determined  to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  their  lives  dearly :  in  the  mean  while  the  fifty  men  left 
by  the  pile  performed  their  dreadful  task ;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they  butchered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  flames.  The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
desperate  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Astapa.** 

After  this  tn^edy,  the  neighboring  towns  submitted ;  and  Marcius  returned  to 
fwrtr  to  wmiidir  q«  ^^  general  at  New  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest : 
*^  for  a  secret  deputation  came  to  Scipio  from  Gades,  offering  to  sur- 

render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
in  maintaining  it,  and  Maso  their  general,  Hannibal's  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army ;  and  Lselius  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ofler  could  really  be 
executed.** 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer ;  and  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
8«ivio'«Diii««:m«tfaiy  cxcitemeut  which  he  had  undergone,  brought  on  a  serious  illness 
iBt&R«uBami7.  jj^^qji  Scipio,  which  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indibilus,  who  had  re- 
garded Scipio  with  such  extreme  veneration,  cared  nothmg  for  the  Roman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  country's  independence,  by  drivrog  out  the  Roman 
army.**  But  a  worse  mischief  was  threatening ;  a  division  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Sucro,  at 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  engaged  in  the  field,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
keep  the  more  northern  parts  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  and 
having  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C.  Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  IJmbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albins,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  that  this  ^vision 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies ;  and  the 
generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  causing  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death.** 

The  alleged  grievance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly 
itaMOM;  Boipioi  I*.  >^  arrears.  This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasury  df 
Rome  being  ill  able  to  nfeet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  public 
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freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  the  regular  manner. 
Scipio  himaelf  was  charged  with  injuring  the  discipline  of  his  army  by  his  indul* 
gence :  here,  as  in  other  things,  it  was  in  his  character  to  rely  on  his  own  per* 
sonal  ascendency;  and  he  thought  that  he  might  dispense  with  the  constant 
strictness  necessary  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  soldiers  would  never 
be  disobedient  to  him.  But  however  lax  his  discipline  was,  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  submissive  people, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  license  of  plunder ;  and  accordingly,  even 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complained  that  they  were 
nether  paid  regularly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  as  in 
war.  And  when  they  heard  that  Soipio  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  north  were  revolting  from  Rome,  they  hoped  to  draw  their  own 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  Campanians 
at  Bhegium,  to  secure  a  city  for  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  plun- 
der and  the  tributes  of  the  surroutiing  people."  It  is  said  that  Mago  from  Gades 
t»ent  them  money,  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Carthage,  and 
that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their  own  generds,  take 
oath  of  fidelity  to  one  anothw,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  from  Rome.^ 
They  probably  thought  that  they  might  establish  themselves  in  Spain  without 
serving  any  government  at  all ;  and  that  their  own  swords  were  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  Mago's  promises.  While  this  was  the  state  of  afiairs  on  the  Sucro, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  convalescence ;  and  presently  seven 
nkiiitary  tribunes  arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  tribunes  affected  to  rejoice  that  mat- 
ters had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity;  they  acknowledged  the 
former  services  of  the  troops,  and  said  that  Scipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or 
leave  them  unrewarded  ;  meanwhile  the  general  would  endeavor  to  raise  money 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of  pay.  Accordingly 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared,  inviting  the  soldiers  to  come  to  H^w 
Carthage  to  receive  it." 

Scipio's  recovery  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other ;  the  revolted 
Spaniards  gave  up  their  hostile  purposes,  and  returned  quietly  to  The  iiioii»Mn«NMto 
their  homes ;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  by  the  ^**  ^'^^'^• 
fear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all  things,  and  by  the 
bope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  fault,  but  the  very  pay  which  they 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage.  As  they  drew  neaf 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  on  the  Sucro,  came 
to  meet  them,  gave  them  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  incidentally,  that  M. 
Silanus,  with  the  troops  at  New  Carthage,  was  to  march  the  next  morning  to  put 
down  the  revolt  of  Mandonius  and  Indibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Scipio  would 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  New  Carthage  in  high 
spirits :  there  they  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations  for  their  departure ; 
and  they  were  told  that  the  general  was  rejoiced  at  their  seasonable  arrival,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leave  him.  In  perfect  confi- 
dence they  dispersed  to  their  quarters  for  the  night. '^ 

Thus  the  prey  had  run  blindly  into  the  snare.    The  seven  tribunes,  who  met 
the  soldiers  on  their  march,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  names  ^ 

of  five  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  whom  they  were  to  secure  in  ^•'■" 
the  coivse  of  the  evening  without  disturbance.    Accordingly  they  invited  them 
to  supper  in  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept  them  in  close  custody  till 
the  next  morning.    But  all  else  waa  quiet :  the  baggage  of  the  army  which  ' 
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town.     But  they  halted  at  the  gates ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  every  other 

Skte  to  secure  them  all,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  should  leave  the  city.  In 
e  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  forum  to  meet 
their  general ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  No  sooner  were  thej 
all  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place.  Then  Scipio  presented  him- 
self on  his  tribunal,  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  brought  up,  the 
crier,  with  his  loud  clear  voice,  commanded  silence,  and  ocipio  arose  to  speak.*" 

The  scene  had  been  prepared  with  consummate  art ;  aud  its  effect  was  over- 

^     whelming.     The  mutinous  soldiers  saw  themselves  completely  in 

w'tSTpuniihrnut  of  thcir  general's  power;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  his 

"^    '"*  address,  and  with  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his  concluding  sen- 

tence, that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  instant  be  ceased 
speaking,  the  troops  posted  in  the  adjoinmg  streets  clashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  mutineers  ;  and  the  crier's  voice  was 
again  heard  calling  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders,  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  They  were  brought 
forth,  already  stripped  and  bound ;  each  was  fastened  to  his  stake ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  the  bodies  were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  the  place 
of  execution  was  cleansed  from  the  blood ;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  heard 
the  general  and  the  other  ofiicers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  They  were  then  summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  to  take  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience,  aft» 
which  each  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.'**  Never  was  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability ;  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  f^ter 
this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  revolted 
TiM  NToitad  spnumis  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  that  they  had  already  done  enough 
a»«ubdMd.  ^  ^j^y^  down  Scipio*s  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  chances 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Romans  on 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Scipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them  :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  soldiers  against  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  effacing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  as  barbarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally  defeated  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
immediately  after  the  battle  the  chiefs  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  immediate  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the 
mutiny ;  and  then,  leaving  Silanus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to  New  Carthafi^e."" 

Even  yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  re^.  Leaving  the  mass  of  his  army 
gdpioyirtwTtowwiui  At  New  Carthage,  he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
■*■***•  neighborhood  of  Gades,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masinissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  personal  interview.    MasinisA  had  retomed 
from  Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  professedly  consulting  with  Mago  how  one  mors 
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znind  was  already  made  up  to  join  the  Komans ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numidian  cavalry  to  arrange  and  effect 
a  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too,  it  is  said,  like  all  other  men,  was  overawed  at 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation ; 
lie  promised  the  most  zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  urged  Scipio  to  cross  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  effect- 
ually.'^ Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him  the  value  of  Masi- 
nissa's  friendship ;  and  his  journey  from  New  Carthage  to  Gades,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards ;  for  had  Masinissa  fought  in  Han« 
nibal's  army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  the  revolted  Spaniards  in  the  north;  and  he  found  that  Miige«TM««tM8imiii, 
the  Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  that  |?Mh!S!!!!C?C^idS! 
all  hopes  of  making  head  againat  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  the  '***^' 
present,  at  an  end.  Hannibal  summoned  him  to  Italy ;  and  the  Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannib^'s  views,  ordered  Um  to 
obey  his  brother's  call.  It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Gades,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  But 
Scipio,  to  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  hb  own,  had  provided  Mago 
"with  a  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consisting  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essential 
service.  He  was  supplied  with  money  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied  large  con- 
tributions, it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their  temples.'^'  He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Homan  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  behind  the  Iberus,  New  Carthage 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrison.  This  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  Qviza),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller :  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up  his  ships,  and  purposed  to  pass  the  winter,  the  season  securing  him 
from  any  attack  by  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  return  of 
spring,  and  to  run  over  to  Ital^,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  furnishing  the  materials  of  a  future  army.'^ 

Spain  was  thus  abcmdoned  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Gades,  left  to  itself,  * 
went  over  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.  ri^r  with  o«dM. 
Marcius,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  *=*!«>«•<«»  to  r«», 
^ith  Rome.^^  He  had  probably  been  left  m  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
Scipio  returned  to  Tarraco.  Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  desirous  of  leaving 
Spain,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  accordingly 
Li.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidius  were  appointed  proconsuJs  to  succeed  him 
and  M.  Silanus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.  Scipio  mean- 
while, accompanied  bv  C  Laelius,  returned  to  Rome ;  he  could  not  have  a  tri- 
umph, becftuse  he  had  been  neither  consul  nor  praetor;  but  he  entered  the  city 
with  some  display,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  ingots, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  treasury ;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  that  he  was 
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QOa  mSTOBT  OF  BOME.  [Sumnn 

elected  consul  immediately,  with  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  his  faror.  Hii 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Grassus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Pondfei 
Maximus.'^ 

Thus  the  war,  being  altogether  extinguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
FiwpMiiertiMintfii  to  Italy  ouly ;  and  there  it  smoldered  rather  than  biased;  for 
'^'''  Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maintain  his 

ffround  in  Bruttium.  Was  it  possible  that  Mago  might  kindle  a  fierce  flame  in 
Liguria  ?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  m  Etruria,  and  reviving  the 
fire  in  the  south,  spread  the  conflagration  around  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  This  was 
not  beyond  possibility :  but  Scipio,  impatient  of  defensive  warfare,  and  himself 
the  conqueror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its  source,  rather 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it  was  sweeping  down  the  valley :  be  was 
bent  on  combating  Hannibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Afnca. 


I 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  preceding  chapter  the  work  is  nnfortonately  terminated.  From  a  note  in 
the  margin,  that  chapter  appears  to  have  been  finished  on  the  6th  of  May;  on  the  12th 
of  June  the  author  breathed  his  last  Two  more  chapters  at  least  would  have  been 
requisite  to  bring  the  history  down  to  tlie  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;  for  the  heading 
of  the  forty-eighth  chapter  shows  what  it  was  intended  to  contiun : — Last  years  of  the 
war  in  Italy — Consulship  of  P.  Scipio— Scipio  in  Sicily— Siege  of  Locri — Scipio  m 
Africa — ^His  victories  over  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax — ^The  Carthaginians  recall  Han- 
nibal and  Mago  from  Italy — a,  u.  c.  548  to  a.  u.  c.  661. 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
periods  in  ancient  history,  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  to  carry  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  best  substitute  for  that  which  we  should  have  had,  the 
following  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  18S3, 
for  the  life  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  is  here  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destruction  of  Hasdrubars  army  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  neces- 
AdTwtarw  nd  dMtk  slty  of  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
•'Mho.  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  overthrow  the  supremacy 

of  Rome  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  he  might  be  justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  danger  of 
some  loss.  But  now  his  policy  was  altered  :  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Italy,  till 
another  effort  could  be  made  by  his  government  to  support  him,  was  become  his 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re- 
volted to  him  from  the  Romans ;  and  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  desert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part  of  Bruttium.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  tne  Romans  never  dared 
to  attack  him ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  favor- 
,able  opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to  accom* 

Slish  the  design  with  which  he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.    The  death  of  Has- 
rubal  had  not  extinguished  aU  his  hopes.    Mago,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 

»•  livy,  xxvra.  SS. 
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Carthaginian  interest  in  Spain,  was  ordered,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attempt  a  diver* 
slon  in  Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  with  him  by  sea,  landed  in  Liguria,  anr! 
surprised  the  town  of  Genoa.*  The  name  of  his  family  urged  the  Oauls  and  Li- 
gurians  to  flock  to  his  standard ;  and  his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army  in  the  north  of  Italy 
to  watch  bis  movements.  The  details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown  ;  nor  are 
we  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Tus- 
cany. We  only  find  that  he  became  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  maintain  an 
obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
final  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  Mago  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  From -the  scene 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  In^ubrian  Gauls, 
he  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he  should  immediately 
return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  P.  Scipio.  He  accordingly 
embarked  with  his  troaps,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homewards :  but  his  exer- 
tions and  anxiety  of  mind  had  proved  too  great  for  his  strength ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  maintained  the 
cause  of  their  country,  almost  solely  by  their  personal  efforts,  against  the  over- 
bearing resources  and  energy  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago  from  Italy,  they  also  re- 
called Hannibal.  The  account  of  his  operations  during  the  three  H«BubdeTi«ii«i«it- 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiarly  un-  ''y- 
satisfactory.  The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  reports  of  victories  ob- 
tained over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in  falsehood  for  even  themselves  to  have 
believed.  But,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continued  to  inspire  his  ene- 
mies, after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  his  first 
brilliant  triumphs.  For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Bruttium,  when  the  Romans  had  reconquered  all  the 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  from 
home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  could 
build  from  the  Bruttium  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  the  country.  Here 
too  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  in  after- 
times  ;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posterity  would  follow  his 
progress  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute  particulai-s  of  his 
campaigns  on  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium,*  a  town  situated  in  that 
corner  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquired  by  conquest,  for 
himself  and  his  soldiers.  At  length,  when  it  was  plain  th%t  no  new  diversion 
could  be  effected  in  his  favor,  and  when  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country 
called  for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked  his  troops 
without  .the  slightest  interruption  from  the  Romans ;  and  moved  only  by  the  dis- 
asters of  others,  while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he  abandoned  ' 
Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  entered  it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his  numerous  vic- 
tories checkered  by  a  single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  his  impoilant  services  in  Sp^n,  had  returned  to  Rome, 
and  been  elected  consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  design 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to  leave  »i.  'sciDio  eaniMth^ 
Italy,  by  attacking  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  But  according  to  "^  ^ 
the  invariable  policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  ally 
in  the  country  which  he  was  going  to  make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  se^,  he  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  Syphax,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Numidian  princes,  and,  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  concluded 
a  treaty  with  him.     But  Syphax  was  won  over  to  the  interests  of  Carthage  by 

>  Livy,  XXVin.  46.    XXX.  18.  •  Polybiufl,  HI.  88,  56. 
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the  charms  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco ;  and  a  short  time 
before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  connec- 
tion, and  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he  should  now  b? 
obliged  to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  Scipio,  however,  was  not  yet 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  allies  in  Africa.  Masinissa  had  deserted  the  Car- 
thaginian cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since  that  time  be  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  heightened ;  and  as  his  personal  character  was  hi^h 
among  his.  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  expected  to  join  him,  when  ihey 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself*  to  Scipio 
so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Carthage  itself;  and  after  some  plun- 
der, amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves  are  particularly 
specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the 
siege  of  Utica,  whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsistence,  through 
the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
vigorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was*  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  with 

this  view  his  emissaries  were  continually  going  and  returning  be- 

thigrini"2id  Nunu'dl  twccu  thc  Roman  and  Numidian  camps.     Their  temptations  to 

""^  Syphax  were  ineffectual :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  which 

the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the 
possibility  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and 
covered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  composed  of  similcir 
materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
ceived tjie  plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  Syphax  had  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Numidian  king ;  and  disguising  some  of  his  most  intelligent 
soldiers  in  the  dress  of  slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
my's camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  oflficers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tion. At  last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  declaring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members 
of  the  military  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Syphax ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Cartl^iginian  general  had  any  suspicion 
of  Scipio 's  real  designs ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched  out  by  night 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Lcelins,  his 
second  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  own.  La^lius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approached  the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set  fire  to  the  first 
tents  that  he  met  with.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were 
Boon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out, 
and  thus,  having  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 
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together  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  escape  out  of  the  camp.  Numbers 
were  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets ;  numbers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  found  tiiemselves  intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  troops  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives  were  most  likely  to  direct  their 
flight.  In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax  him- 
self and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw  the  camp  of  their  allies  on 
fire,  not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  accident,  began*  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  with- 
out their  arms,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  contemplating  the  progress 
of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay.  In  this  helpless  state  they  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  epemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person :  some 
were  instantly  cut  down ;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set 
on  fire  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable  ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quarter ;  and  every  avenue 
was  choked  up  by  a  struggling  crowd  of.  men  and  horses,  all  striving  with  the 
same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this  attempt,  Hasdrubal  and  a 
few  followers  alone  succeeded;  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthaginian  army,  perished.     The  annals  of  war  contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  o^  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  continued  his  flight 
to  Carthage  ;  while  Syphax  had  retreated  into  the  opposite  direc-  h«  B»iM  HwUi«r  tIo. 
tion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  the  *^' 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Carthaginian  supreme  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war*should  be  tried  once  more.  Syphax  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  Numidia ;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  in  Spain,  encouraged  the  two  confederates 
to  hop^  for  a  successful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege  of  Utica, 
which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigor  after  his  late  victory,  that  he 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost 
no  time  in  advancing  to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  armies,  he  again  totally 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax  to  Nu- 
midia, and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces  :  Laelius  and  Masinissa  were  dispatched 
in  pursuit  of  Syphax ;  and  in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his 
father's  kingdom ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battle,  was  w«.  *D«Ve»t  mad  '^ 
not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself  made  prisoner,  and  clmhifiiiffi.**^  §i 
his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Scipio  .meantime  *****' 
overran  the  country  towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submission  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of 
plunder.  The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army,  he  sent  back  to  his 
winter-quarters  before  Utica ;  and  then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding 
that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  himself  there,  hoping  by 
his  presence  in  the  Immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the  Cartha- 
ginians into  comple'te  submission.  But  they  had  not  yet  abandoned  more  reso- 
lute counsels  ;  and  instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send  messen- 
gers to  Italy,  to  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet.  The  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  was  partly  successful ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  wnich  reaq^ed 
Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  appeared 


try's  dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  entreaties  :  they  moved  Scipio,  however, 
to  dictate  «"">!  conditioPR  as  he  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recompense  of  his 
victories ;  conditions  whicn,  by  obliging  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Italy  and 
Gaul, — to  cede  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa, — to  give  up 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty, — and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  of 
com  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favorable 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  Scipio  ;  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obliged 
intemiption  4f  ui«  M-  ^^  regret  the  want  of  a  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
gotiEtions.  family  of  Scipio  is  concerned  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 

doubtful ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  narrative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  which  here  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance.  According  to  our  only  existing  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  or,  according  to  Livy, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  which  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  themselves  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  very  naturally  provoked ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  douljt,  was  Scipio*s  own  report  of  these 
transactions,  which  Polybius,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  in  part  at  least,  from  Laelius,  in  all  probability  sincerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa 
would  so  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  oflf  the  truce  when  it  suited  tlieir  purposes,  as  neither 
more  nor  less  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  when  he  set  fire 
to  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  pretty 
nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis,^  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 
not ;  and  after  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetum, 

*      "^  he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,  a 

town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five  days*  journey  from  Carthage, 
towards  the  west.  It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  the  country, 
and  in  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations 
by  the  approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  said  to  have  detected  some 
spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position ;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  termination  of  hostilities.  The  report  of  this  conference, 
and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman 
family  memoirs,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  records  of 
facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  However,  the  meeting. ended  in  nothing; 
and  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  into  the  field  for  the  last  decisive 
struggle.  The  numbers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of ;  but  probably 
neither  was  in  this  respect  much  superior.  Masinissa,  however,  with  four  thou- 
sand Numidian  cavalry,  besides  six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few- 
days  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the 
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of  that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers^  and  fortune,  and  activity  of  Masinissa. 
The  account  of  the  disposition  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  events  of  the  action, 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  Lae- 
lius,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.  And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.  It  states  that  the  Roman  legions  were 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  every  alternate  line  did 
not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line  before  them,  but  were  placed  one  behind  an- 
other, thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  army 
from  front  to  rear.  These  avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  elephants,  and  to  draw  them 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  should  be  enticed  entirely 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.  The  cavalry*  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings ;  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians,  on  the  right,  and  Laelius,  with  the  Italians, 
on  the  left.  On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign 
ti-oops  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  Liguri- 
ans,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  islands,  and  Moors.  The  second  line 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of  Carthage, 
and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves ;  while  Hannibal  himself,  with  his  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  third  line,  which  was 
kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.  The  Numidian  cavalry 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen  under  Masinissa ;  and  the 
Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Laelius  and  the  Italians.  After  some 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  in  the  two  armies,  Hannibars  elephants  advanced 
to  the  charge ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  fell  in  amount  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army,  on  both  the  wings ;  so 
that  Ldslius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this  disorder,  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginian horse  speedily  from  the  field.  Others  advanced  against  the  enemy's  line, 
and  did  much  mischief ;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  and  becoming  ungov- 
ernable, they  were  enticed  by  the  Bght-armed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow 
them  down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  open,  and  were  thus 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether*  Meantime  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met : 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibal's  army,  not  being  prop- 
erly supported  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  ground ; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  fell  upon  the  Africans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, and  cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted 
by  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  also,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, defeated  and  dispersed.  Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugi- 
tives, by  presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  escape  in  a  different 
direction ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting  that  they  would  be 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already  been 
engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  Scipio,  after  having  extricated  Ms 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  de^  which  lay  between  him  and  Hannibal,  1^ommenced 
a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  per- 
fect in  courage  and  in  discipline ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on,  they  fell  in  the  ranks 
where  they  fought,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  their  comrades  with  un- 
abated zeal.  At  last  LsBlius  and  Masinissa  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
army.'    Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  still  maintained  their 


*  The  battle  of  Marongo  forms,  in  manj 
points,  an  exact  parallel  with  that  of  Zama. 
The  AuBtrians  having  routed  the  advanced 
divisions  of  the  Frencn  army,  commenced  an 
entirely  new  action  with  the  reserve,  which 
Bonaparte,  like  Hannibal,  had  kept  at  a  dis- 


tance from  the  scene  of  the  first  engagement. 
The  struggle,  which  was  obstinately  maintained, 
was  decided,  as  at  Zama,  by  a  timely  charge  oi 
cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy^s  infantry : 
but  the  victorions  cavalry  in  Xht  two  battles  (£a 
not  belong  to  the  armies  whose  sitnataons  oor- 


me  lasi.  r  ii^ni,  maeea,  was  noc  easy ;  lor  ine  couniry  was  a  piain,  and  tne 
Roman  and  Numidian  horse  were  active  in  pursuit ;  yet  Hannibal,  when  hie  saw 
the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the 
Metaurus,  escaped  from  the  field  to  Admmetum.  He  knew  that  his  country 
would  now  need  his  assistance  more  than  ever ;  and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a 
degree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  beanng  bis  full 
share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were  slain, 
B«iai  of  um  u  *°^  ^^  equal  number  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
battle  far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.  It  was 
not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  common 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  materials  for 
forming  a  general  confederacy  against  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  single  efforts 
of  Macedonia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  The  defeat 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio ; 
T«nM  of  (h»  p«M«  and  they  again  sent  deputies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the 
gT«audt«omiuff«.  injustice  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplica- 
tions for  peace^.  The  conqueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  consid- 
erations of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
in  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  "  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships'  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  their 
elephants ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  t|ie  Romans ;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any 
of  his  ancestors ;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home ;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  give  a  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Roman  general."  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should 
seem  convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruction.  Yet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted' a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  was  speaking  against 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim- 
ilar, that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain ;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  at 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  countrymen 
might  again  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace  was  accordingly 
signed ;  the  Roman  army  returned  to  Italy ;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  having  seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was  now  beginning, 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  again. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his 
wiwdomcticpoiiryof  couduct,  as  a  citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
ST"i?'cH^S»"Jr«Sd  He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorbitant*  power  of  an  order  of 
goM  to  AiiUochu..  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 
greatly  abused.     He  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 

respond  with  one  another ;  for  at  Zama  the  re-  thiea  Dumas.  Campagne  de  1800,  and  Vidoirm 

serve  was  defeated  by  the  charge  of  Lselius ;  «t  Chnqu^tes  aes  Frun^ais^  tome  ziij* 
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revenue,  much  of  which  he  found  to'  be  embezzled  by  persons  in  office,  while  the 
people  were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions  due  to  the  Romans 
by  the  last  treaty.     When  a  man  of  such  high  character  raised  his  voice  against 
so  gross  an  abuse,  there  was  yet  vigor  enough  in  the  popular  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian constitution  to  give  him  effectual  support ;  and  it  appears  that  tb^  evil  was 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  apphed  to  public  service*.     Han- 
nibal, however,  had  thus  created  many  powerful  enemies;  and  ere  long  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatred.     The  war  betweer*  Rome  and 
Macedonia  had  lately  been  concluded ;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
commanding  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.     He  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  contest 
which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  resign ;  and  the  Romans 
were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  all  his  influence  at 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him.     Accordingly  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them  to  punish  Hannibal  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.     Hannibal,  knowing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemies,  when  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.     He  found 
*  means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  who  had  shed  such 
glory  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from  whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  ol 
Antiochus,  at  Antioch.     Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out  on  his  way 
towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  being  cordially 
received,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  declare 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this  new  occasion,  by  the  plans 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first  ^^  ,f  Antiwhiw. 
and  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent'  with  an  army  into  "t.?? '  rf' pSSSJ^  hu 
Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable  ;  and  an  ^'•"'»- 
attack  made  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece  or  Asia.  When  this  meas- 
ure was  abandoned,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  glory  which 
Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next  proposal  was*^  that  the  alliance- of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Macedon  was  a 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  im- 
portant to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  might  do,  by  forsaking 
Its  ally  as  soon  as  he  should  experience  any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also 
neglected  ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against  Antiochus ;  so 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a  duty  for  which 
his  experience  had  in  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the  king  no  essential  service  ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  when  the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylupo,  as  Antiochus  had  agreed,  by -one  of  the 
articles"  of  the  treaty,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  government.  His  last 
refuge  was  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  With  that  prince  he  remained 
about  five  years ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory, while  comtoanding  his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  All  his  own  prospects  had  long  since  been  utterly  ruined ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  so  humble  a  sovereign  as  Prusias,  might  have  satisfied  the  most  violent 
hatred  of  the  Romans.  But  it  seems  they  could  not  be  free  from  uneasiness 
while  Hannibal  lived ;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Pra«> 
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suspected  by  Hannibal ;  and  when  be  found  the  avenues  to  bis  bouse  secured  by 
tbe  king's  guards,  be  is  said  to  bave  destroyed  bimself  by  a  poison  wbicb  he  had 
long  carried  about  him  for  such  an  emergency.  Some  particulars  are  added  by 
Livy  and  Plutarch,  which,  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  have  become 
publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hanni- 
bal died  by  his  own  hand,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  at 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertam,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to  the  steadiness  with  which 
Hiiehuseter  ^^^^  ^^^^  foUowed  the  true  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  a^ign 

a  high  place  to  Hannibal.  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  great- 
est of  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country  were  all  the 
duty  that  a  public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  the  most 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Juvenal 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  bad  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loftiest  genius, 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued  and  directed  by  a  cool  judg- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  bis  country ;  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  selfish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the  battle  of  Zama  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Carthage,  with  the  pa- 
tient hope  of  one  day  repairing  it,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despah 
with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their  country  of  their 
service  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence :  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remains  uncharged  with  a  single  error ; 
for  the  idle  censure  which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him^  for  not  marching  to 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  is  founded  on  such  mere  ignorance,  that  it  does 
not  deserve  any  serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ascendency 
over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  exercised 
alike  in  his  prosperity  and  adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  vanous  and 
discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  personal  character 
of  the  leader.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensible ; 
a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect 
to  foreign  enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  blind  obstinacy. 
He  stands  reproached,  however,  with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
with  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  charge  is  sust^ned  by  no  facts  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  vice 
was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that 
the  imputation  has  been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  utterly 
calumnious.  Of  cruelty  indeed,  according  to  modem  principles,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  ;  and  his  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his  march 
through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  was  a  savage  excess 
of  hostility.  Yet  many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even  by  his 
enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  generals  who  fell  in  action  against 
him ;  and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Roman  com- 
manders, his  actions  deserve  no  peculiar  brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it  is  little  to 
his  honor,  that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering  than  Marcellus  or 
Scipio ;  nor  can  the  urgency  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his 
friends,  to  both  which  Polybius  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him, 
be  justly  admitted  as  a  defence.  It  is  the  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  high  sta- 
tion to  be  forgetful  of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards  their  grand 
objects ;  and  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admiration  of  great  public  talents 
and  brilliant  successes  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  incUfference  to  hunun 
Buffermg. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TABLES. 


Thb  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  consuls  and  military  tribunes  from 
the  be{(inmnff  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  Gaulish  invasion,  according  to  four  distinct 
authorities:  we  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitollni,  livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  each  list  according  to  the  chronol- 
ogy adopted  by  its  own  particular  author;  so  that  as  this  chronolosy  varies,  the  same 
year  will  be  found  marked  by  the  names  of  different  sets  of  consuls,  according  as  we 
prefer  one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitollni  were  discovered  in  the  year  1546, 
in  tJie  course  of  some  excavations  which  were  then  being  made  on  the  CTOund  of  the 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  their 
contents  have  been  long  known  to  the  world,  as  they  have  been  often  published.  My 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius;  and  I  have  been  careful  to  give 
them  in  their  genuine  state,  without  noticinff  the  additions  b^  which  Siffonius  attempted 
to  supply  from  conjecture  the  lost  or  effaced  words  of  the  original  marble. 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  discovery 
of  these  fragments,  two  other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  former  re- 
mains had  been  found.  This  was  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  and  Signer  Borghesi,  an 
eminent  Italian  antiquary,  published  a  iac-simile  of  these  new  portions  of  the  Fasti,  and 
Olustrated  them  in  two  able  memoirs  published  at  Milan  in  the  year  1818.  The  new 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  those  discovered  before;  so  that  in  several  instances  a 
word,  of  which  only  one  syllable  had  been  preserved  in  the  former  fragments,  was  now 
completed  by  the  discovery  of  the  remaining  syllable,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  I  have,  therefore,  copied  their  contents  from  Borfffaesi's  edition,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  with  the  plder  fragments  published  long  ago  by  Sigonius. 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  the  Greek  Olympiads;  but  they  preserve  in  several  places 
notices  of  the  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  consulship  of  Sex.  Quinc- 
tilins  and  P.  .Curiatus  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the  triumph  of  the  consuls  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  decemvirate,  M.  Horatius  and  L.  Valerius,  is  assigned  to  the 
month  of  August,  304.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  Fasti  only  allow  two  years  to  the 
decemvirate,  and  not  three ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  place  its  commencement  in  the 
year  302,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  Livy. 

n.  Livy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  chronology ;  but  he  too,  from  time  to 
time,  notices  the  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Thus  he  places  the  first  institution 
of  the  military  tribuneship  in  310  (IV.  7),  and  the  begmninfi;  of  the  decemvirate  in  302 
(ni.  33).  Taking  these  two  dates  for  my  starting  points,  I  have  calculated  from  them 
the  dates  of  the  years  before  and  after  them,  according  to  livy's  list  of  consuls.  This 
brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  year  247 ;  but  then  it  seems 
prolwble  that  livy  has  omitted  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  commonwealth  by 
accident;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  omitted  those  of  one  or  two  years  more  at  the  be* 
^nning  of  the  great  Volscian  war  of  Coriolanus.  With  the  addition  of  these  three 
years,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  would  become  the  year  244,  which  would 
agree  with  Livy's  own  calculation  of  the  reigns  of  the  several  kmgB;  but  aa  my  object 
in  these  tables  was  rather  to  give  the  actual  chronology  of  the  several  authorities  than 
to  endeavor  to  correct  it,  I  have  reckoned  no  greater  number  of  consulships  in  the  table 
of  the  Fasti  according  to  liv^,  than  livy  himself  allows  for. 

IIL  Dionysius  reguhirly  gives  the  Olympiads  along  with  the  Roman  consulships,  so 
that  the  synchronistic  part  of  his  chronology  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  With 
him,  the  first  vear  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  first  year  of  the  sixty-eiffhth  Olympiad 
(I.  74) ;  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad; 
so  that  there  were  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  between  them.    Again,  the  first  ' 


xwome  ^1.  tfo; ;  so  inai  me  ^jrauusn  invusion  iiuis,  accoraiog  \o  x/ionysius,  in  ine  year  ox 
Rome  365,  and  the  intennediate  years  can,  therefore,  be  determined  without  dimcultj. 
But  as  the  remaining  part  of  Dionvsius*  history  ends  at  the  year  of  Rome  312,  we  can- 
not compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes,  from  313  to  365,  with  those 
of  the  Fasti  Capltolini,  of  Livy,  and  of  Diodorus. 

.  IV.  Diodorus  gives  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  synchronistic  system  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Dionysius.  We  have  not  his  list  of  the  early  consulships,  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost :  but  the  seventy-fifth  Olympisul  falls,  according  to 
him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassias  and  Proclns  Virginius,  whereas  that  same  consuU 
ship  is  by  Dionysius  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-third  Olym- 
piad. Accordingly,  if  the  list  of  consuls  in  the  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with 
one  another,  the  mvasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by  Diodorus*  reckoning,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.  And  yet  he  does  place  it  in  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  This  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Polybias  (I.  6), 
and  it  was  probably  so  generally  agreed  upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it^  He  had  alre^y  introduced  into  his  list  several  variations 
from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.  For  instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
C.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius,  which  Dionysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4 ;  and  he  had  then  in- 
serted two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  Livy,  and  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  in 
Olymp.  82-2,  and  82-3.  *  Thus  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  which  according  to  Dio- 
nysius was  Olymp.  82-3,  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  84-1.  The  difference  is  then  reduced 
by  one  year,  because  Diodorus  assigns  only  two  years  to  the  decemvirate  instead  of 
three ;  and  thus  the  famous  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  is  placed  by  him 
five  years  later  than  by  Dionysius,  in  Olymp.  84-3  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.  But'  after 
^this  he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  difierence  is  again  raised 
to  six  years,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  ought  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Ohnop. 
99-3.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Ol3rmp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out  the  consulships 
and  military  tribuneships  of  five  years  from  Olymp.  91-2  to  Olymp.  92-2  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2  are  L.  Sergins,  M.  Papirius,  and  M.  Servilius, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  system,  to  have  placed  in  Olymp.  92-3.  The  ob- 
ject desired  is  thus  accomplinhed,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  is  in  this  manner  thrown  back 
to  Olymp.  98-2.  But  so  resolved  was  Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general 
chronology,  although  he  had  felt  himself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart  from  it  in  giving 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  to  return  to  it,  he  fills  up  the  five  years 
following  Olymp.  98-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tribuneships  which  he  had 
already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years  preceding  it;  so  that  the  military  tribunes  of 
Olymp.  99-4  are,  in  fact,  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  aftet  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and 
those  of  Olymp.  99-3  are  evidently,  although  the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the 
very  same  with  the  tribunes  whom  he  had  before  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  and  under  whose 
tribuneship  he  had  given  his  account  of  the  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  table.  It  may  be  obser^'cd,  however,  as 
a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  Roman  annals  of  this  period  attempted  any  synchronism  with  the  events  of  foreign 
history,  tends  but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Rome 
323,  according  to  Livy's  reckoning,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and 
C.  Julius,  had  recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed  over  with  an  army 
Into  Sicily,  having  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
Now  this  year,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  according  to  Diodorus  it 
would  be  Olymp.  89-1.  But  the  Carthaginians  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus,  XIII.  43,  and  this  in  con- 
firmed by  Xenophon,  Hellenic.  I.  1,  ad  finem,  so  that  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nine- 
teen years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  Roman  annals,  if  we  follow  the  reck- 
oning of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later  if  we  follow  that  of  Diodorus.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  the  Roman  annalists  confused  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily,  namely,  with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucydides,  III.  86),  that  is,  in  Olymp.  88-2.  But  this 
IS  one  of  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  which  appear  to  me  quite  improbable.  The 
expedition  of  Ijaches  consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
Carthaginian  expedition  which  Hannibal  led  against  Selinus  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  Und  sixty  ships  of  war ;  and  his  ffreat 
success  in  the  destruction  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus  was  likely  te  have  spread  ter- 
ror through  all  the  neighboring  countriea     Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the  ninety- 


Note. — ^I  have  said  that  Livy  places  the  beginning  of  the  decern virate  in  the  year  302. 
His  words  are,  *^  Anno  trecentesimo  altero  quam  condita  Roma  erat."  III.  ^3.  But  Sigo- 
nius  understands  this  to  mean  the  year  301,  although  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  out 
nine  years  in  Livy's  narrative  between  the  first  decemvirate  and  the  institution  of  the 
military  tribuneship,  which  Livy  places  beyond  all  dispute  in  the  year  310.  As  to  the 
grammatical  question,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  point  has  been  contested,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  certain  that  **  Anno  trecentesimo  altero"  must  signify  the  year  302,  and  not 
301.  For  ^  alter"  must  immediately  precede  ^  tertius,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
**•  Anno  trecentesimo  tertio"  would  signify  the  year  303.  The  confusion  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  such  expressions  as  **  alter  ab  undecimo,"  which,  although  Servius  interprets 
even  this  to  mean  the  *^  thirteenth,"  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be  fairly  understood  to  be  liie 
twelfth,  because  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  is  followed,  and  the  eleventh 
year  itself  is  counted  as  the  first,  the  twelfth  as  the  second  from  the  eleventh^  the 
thirteenth  as  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  thirteenth  of  March  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning,  the  third  day  before  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  because  tiie  fifteenth  itself 
is  reckoned  as  the  first.  But  in  abstract  numeral  expressions,  such  as  **  trecentesimo 
altero,'^  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  followed,  and  ^  alter"  is  there> 
lore  the  **  second"  in  our  sense  of  the  word.,  and  ^  trecentesimo  primo"  would  be  tiie 
date  of  the  year  preceding  it.  The  usage  of  the  Greek  word  Mrtpot  is  exactly  analo* 
gous  to  this.  Anrfpif  hti  utrd  rnv  yiixn^  would  be  the  year  next  after  the  battle,  which  we 
should  more  naturally  call  the  **  first  year"  after  it.  But  'OXu/iirta;  itvripa  irp6s  ra7s  UaHw 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first,  but  the  one  hundred  and  second  Olympiad.  If  Sigo* 
nius'  interpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  only  embarrass  his  system  still 
more;  for  if  ** trecentesimo  altero"  means  what  we  should  call  ''the  three  hundred  and 
first,"  then  ^  trecentesimo  decimo"  in  Livy,  IV.  7,  must  be  what  we  should  call  the 
^  three  hundred  and  ninth,"  it  being  certain  that  in  all  reckonings  **  alter^  is  immediately 
followed  by  *'  tertius.** 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SECOND  TABLES. 


I  HAVE  continued  the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  from  the  point  of  timo 
at  which  thev  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  I  have 
£n^en,  as  bemre,  the  lists  of  consuls  from  Livy  and  Diodorus  so  &r  as  their  remaining 
works  contain  them ;  and  I  have  now  ?iven  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  which 
relate  to  the  period  contained  in  the  taoles  without  any  omission,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  adding  to  the  words  or  even  letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marble 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodorus  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those  of  Uvy  with  the  year  459 ; 
and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are  wanting  for  several  years  here  and  th-:  e  both  before  and 
after  that  period.  I  have,  therefore,  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti,  ozie  of  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Fasti,  because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  in 
Sicily.  Casaubon  copied  the  MS.  and  gave  his  copy  to  Scaliger,  who  published  it  m  his 
edition  of  Eusebius,  pp.  227-299,  under  the  title  oihtnuh  xp^wv. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cuspiniani,  who  published  extracts 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
since  published  entirely  by  Noris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they 
may  be  found,  with  his  dissertation  on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Gravius'  Collec- 
tion of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
and,  according  to  Noris,  they  were  compiled  about  the  year  354  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  hist  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct  than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  full 
of  errors ;  but  both  are  useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships,  because,  rep- 
.  resenting  all  the  years  of  the  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  they  never  give 
to  any  year  the  names  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  Sicuian 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who,  like  Cassiodorus,  gave  only 
the  consulships,  and  purposely  omitted  the  years  <^  military  tribuneships;  and  npt  being 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consuls  were  continuous  in  point  of  time, 
he  has  marked  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  insomuch  that,  placing  that 
invasion  in  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  he  notwithstanding  makes  it  fiill  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls  only  five  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  name,  of  each  consul :  it  seems  as  if  they  had  looked  hastily  up  some 
Fasti  where  all  the  names  were  given  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  last  Sometimes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  near  to 
each  other  has  misled  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  tiier  third  Samnite  war,  the  Sicilian  Fasti 
give  three  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dius and  Volumnius  instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus :  Calatinus  i&  corrupted  into  **  Catacion,"  Dentatus 
into  "  Benacus,"  Caedicius  into  **  Decius,"  Caudex  into  **  Thaugatus,"  Canina,  a  rather  un- 
common cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  becomes  ^  Cambius"  in  the  Si- 
cilian Fasti,  and  "  Cinna"  in  those  of  Noris;  and  many  others  recur  which  it  is  in  general 
easy  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  years  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  or  from  any  correct 
list  of  the  consuls.  Some  corruptions,  however,  cannot  easily  be  restored,  nor  is  it  al- 
ways easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errors  of  the  copyist,  and 
where  the  authors  really  meant  to  give  different  consuls  from  those  named  in  the  other 
FastL 

With  regard  to  livy's  Chronology,  the  fixed  point  from  which  we  must  set  out  is  the 
year  of  Rome  400,  which,  according  to  his  express  statement,  VII.  18,  was  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  marked  by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sul- 
picius  Peticus  and  M.  Valerius  Publicola.  Reckoning  the  years  from  this  point,  accord- 
ing to  livy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  G  urges  and  D.  Junioa 


regna,  and  so  to  have  been  marked  by  no  consnls'  names.  This  he  does,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile Livy  with  himself,  becanse  his  reckonings  elsewhere  require,  as  he  thinks,  the 
insertion  of  a  year  more  than  he  has  actually  accounted  for.  That  is  to  say,  livy,  in  th« 
beginning  of  the  31st  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three  years  which  passed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  end-of  the  second,  had  furnished  him  with  mat- 
ter for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  jears  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudms,  when  the  first  Punic 
war  be^n.  Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  But  as  the  number  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of  chronology,  it  has  been  long 
since  corrected  in  the  printed  editions  to  "  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight.*'  Sigonius, 
however,  argued  that  the  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Roman  nu- 
merals CDIJCXVIII.  hanng,  as  he  thinks,  been  corrupted  from  CdLXXXVI.  the  third 
X  having  been  altered  to  V,  and  the  V  separated  into  n.  He  therefore  places  the  be- 
g^ning  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having,  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a 
whole  year  of  interregna,  not  noticed  by  livy,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  the  year  422. 
Now,  without  this  additional  year,  the  first  Punic  war  does  actually,  as  I  think,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  begin  in  487 ;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships  between  the  retreat  of 
Pyrrhus  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  namely,  those  of  Q.  Ogul- 
niuB  and  C.  Fabius  in  485,  and  of  Q.  Fabius  Gur&fes  and  L.  If  amilius  in  489.  Tbe  tirst 
of  these  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIII.  {  44,  as  well  as  by  Zo- 
naras,  VIIL  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Nona,  and  is  admitted  by  Sigonius 
himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  The  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  L. 
Mamilius  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Nons,  and  is  required  by 
the  dates  of  the  fVrti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  consulaliip  of  D.  Junius  Pera  and  N. 
Fabius  in  487,  and  that  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489,  manifestly  making  an 
interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of  the  intermediate  consuls  are  Tost 
Zonaras  speaks  of  Fabius  as  being  sent  against  the  Volsinians,  and  Expressly  says  that 
he  was  consul  in  that  year  with  **  Amilius,"  according  to  the  present  text  of  Zonaras  in 
the  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.  But  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  eighth 
book  of  Zonaras,  L.  iEmilius,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  in  473,  is  in  one 
MS.  called  May/Atov,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  Alp(Xios  and  Ma^Atof  may  be 
confounded  with  each  other.  And  further,  Sigonius  acknowledges  this  consulship  of  Q. 
Fabiufl  and  L.  Mamilius  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  CapitoHnL  Thus,  according  to 
Livy,  there  would  be,  in  fact,  the  events  of  486  years  related  in  his  fifteen  first  books, 
and  the  sixteenth  book  began  with  the  year  487 — that  is,  with  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dius and  M.  Fulvius;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did  contain  also  the  events  of  sixty- 
three  years—- from  the  year  487  to  the  year  550,  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and  P. 
£lius  Paetua^  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  with  Carthage  was  concluded — as 
the  first  Punic  war  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  487.  And  thus  the  correctness  of 
Sigonius'  alteration  of  Livy's  date  from  CDLXXVIO.  to  CDLXXXVL  is  indeed  estab- 
lished, although,  as  I  think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is  his  inter- 
pretation of  it ;  for  Livy  does  not  say  that  App.  Claudius  was  consul  in  486,  but  that  his 
own  fifteen  first  books,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  App.  Claudius'  consulship, 
had  contained  the  events  of  486  years.  And,  therefore,  according  to  Livy,  the  first  year 
of  the  war  w^ith  ^rrhus  would  fall  in  471,  the  first  year  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  487, 
•and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  550. 

Meantime  I  follow  the  common  chronology  of  the  years  of  Rome,  because  it  is  hope- 
less now  to  endeavor  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  per- 
plexity to  my  readers  if  they  were  to  find  every  action  recorded  in  this  history  fixed  to 
a  dififerent  year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  connect  it.  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  adequate  object  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt.  The  era  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately;  nor  can  we  determine  the 
chronology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  either  in  itself  or  as  compared  with 
the  chronology  of  Greece.  Our  existing  authorities  are  too  uncertain  and  too  conflict- 
ing to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  I  have  said  already  in  another  place,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
history  and  chronology  act  mutually  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  standing-place  is  not  to 
be  found.  '  The  five  years  of  anarchy  during  the  discussions  on  the  Licinian  laws  are, 
indeed,  utterly  improbable,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  could  not  have  happen- 
ed exactly  as  they  are  represented.  But  Cn.  Flavins,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
recorded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord'  that  it  was  dedicated  204  years  after  the  dedication 
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date ;  and  the  five  years  of  the  anarchy  may  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, a  period  for  which  we  have  neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  beur 
any  inquiry.  Yet  Polybius  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  his 
chronology  of  the  subsequent  Gaulish  wars  is  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  Rome 
was  taken  in  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  not  later.  Polybius  doubtless  may  have  been  mis- 
led, and  Cn.  Fulvius  may  have  had  no  sufficient  authority  for  fixing  the  interval  between 
the  dedication  of  his  temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol ;  out  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  surer  guides?  and  if  the  recoids  on  which  they  relied 
were  uncertain,  as  indeed  they  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  prolxability 
can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  conclusion  ? 

I  follow,  then,  the  common  chronology  of  Rome ;  not,  indeed,  as  thinking  with  the 
authors  of  **  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,''  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  even 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth  century  entered  npoQ 
their  office,  but  because  it  is  a  convenient  standard  of  reference ;  and  if  not  correct, 
which  in  all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is' quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  system  which 
could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  Ana  this  has  determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhr's  dates 
even  on  his  authority,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  certainty  of  his  amend- 
ed chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compensate  for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  departing 
from  a  system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Roman  history 
throughout  Europe. 


•     CORRECTION  OF  NOTE  16.— Page  37. 

I  mig^t  have  spared  the  first  part  of  this  note  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote  it,  Ihat  th« 
reading,  "  Turrianum  a  Fre^ellis  accitum,**  is  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  -Btimberg  MSI 
reads  •*  vulcaniveisaccitum  y^  one  of  those  at  Paris  (called  by  Harduin  and  Brotier  **  Re- 
gius n."  and  numbered  at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  library,  6797)  reads  **  at  vnl 
gamulis  accitum :"  both  show  that  the  common  text,  like  so  many  others  in  Pliny,  is 
merely  a  false  restoration  of  a  passage  which  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  is  unintelligi- 
ble, but  which  clearly  containea  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  later 
MSS.  Sillig,  in  his  Dictionary  of  ancient  Artists,  has  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
was  "  et  Volsiniis  accitum ;"  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  he  approves  rather  of  Jahn's  con- 
jecture, **  Vulcanium  a  Veils  accitum,"  as  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  traces  preserved 
m  the  Bamberc^  MS.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved  from  an  apparent  contradiction,  and 
Turrianus  or  Turianus  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an  artist  on  Pliny's  authority.  I 
find  that  Mr.  Millinffon  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  ^  Fregenis"  instead  of 
**  Fregellia,"  be  not  Knowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  tbut  we  were  but  fighting 
with  a  shadow. 


ADDENDA. 


The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  maDUscripts  of  the  Author's,  some  of  them 
written  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  the  latter  portion  of  this  history,  but  Uie 
chief  part  in  1833,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  series  of  Biographies  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana  into  a  continuous  history  of  Rome,  which  was  to  open 
with  the  first  Punic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr's  great  work  had  just  been  broken 
off  by  his  death.  As  they  contain  information,  and  express  opinions  on  several  inter- 
esting questions  connected  with  Roman  history,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  in- 
sert them. 

NoTS  A,  to  p.  455, 1.  54. 

If  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  Roman  people  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their  history ;  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  size 
and  aspect  of  their  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  their  languanre,  their  manners, 
their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth,  private  and  public,  their  principles 
of  religion  and  of  law ;  their  character  and  condition,  in  short,  as  men  and  as 
citizens ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the  almost  vanishing  forms 
of  these  objects  amidst  the  dimness  of  antiquity  ?  or  how  can  we  supply,  and 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  disjointed  and  seemingly  unmeaning  images, 
which  our  fragments  of  information  offer,  as  perplexing  and  incongruous  as  the 
chaos  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  within  the  walls  ascribed 
to  Servius  Tullius.  Its  circumference  was  about  seven  miles ;  but  this  enclosure 
-was  far  from  being  all  built  over.  Sacred  groves,  the  remains  of  the  forest 
which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  grounds,  were  still  very 
numerous ;  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse- wood,  sucn  as  still  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  considerable  space.*  As  in  so  many 
other  towns  in  their  original  state,  the  walls  did  not  come  down  close  to  the 
river,'  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  from  the  Capitol  to  the' 
Aventine  by  what  is  called  the  Janus  ^uadrifons,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Circus  Maximus.  But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest  suburbs  sprang  up 
iij  this  quarter ;  and  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  T^ber,  without  the 
Porta  Flumentana,  was  already  covered  with  houses  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.*  Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the  Tiber  also,  connect- 
ing the  fortress  on  the  Janiculus  with  the  city :  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome, 
»  from  the  Esquiline  to  the  end  of  the  *Quirinal,  the  space  before  the  walls  seems 
to  have  been  open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,^  and  the  houses  lofty ;  the  different 
floors'  being  occupied  by  different  families,  according  to  the  practice  still  so  com- 
mon in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.     There  was  as  yet  little  of  ornamental 

^  Bansen^s  Beschreibang  der  Stadt  Bom,  *  Niebnhr,  Abriss  der  GeBchichte  de  Stadt 
Vol.  I.  p.  678.  [in  Bunsen^s  Borne,  p.  112]. 

*  Bansen,  p.  628,  <&o.    Niebnhr,  Bom.  Hist.       *  Tacitus,  Axmal.  XV.  48. 
Vol.  III.  p.  860,  note  526.  •  This  is  said  expressly  hy  Dionysus,  X.'82, 

of  the  houses  on  the  AvenUne. 


which  peculiarly  characterize  Rome,  her  aqueducts  and  her  roads,  were  as  jet 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  existence,  the  Appia  and  the 
Anio  Yetus ;  but  these  were  not  carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  of  a  later  age ;  their  course  was  almost  wholly  underground  ;* 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that  the  Romans  might  see  an  invading 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
conc€^  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  Of  the  roads 
there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in  the  year  459  had  been  payed  with  basalt,*  as 
far  as  Bovillse,  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  and 
according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  the  Salarian,  the 
Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tiburtine.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  pared,  we 
haye,  I  believe,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  Latium  was  so  thickly  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.     Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  to  be  like  Champagne,  or  like  the  great  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  sight  of  its  actual  scenery.     The  Swellings  of  the  ground  con- 
tinually  end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs ;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  between 
deep  rocky  banks,  offering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citadels  of  their  towns.     Accordingly,  Pliny  reckons  up  the  nam^ 
of  fifty-three^  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence  behind.     Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
only  beyond  historical  memory,  but  even  beyond  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost  to  us  altogether,  as  Crustimeria,  Corioli, 
Longula,  Polusca,  &c.,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  Fidense,  though  not  acCually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolateness.*    No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had 
been  applied  to  these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  taken 
in  war,  hcui  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricizins,  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law,  the  property  of  individual  Romans.    Thus,  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chieffy  in  land'*  con- 
quered from  an  enemy ;  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome, 
extending  only  about  five  miles"  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  in 
other  directions.     Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Antemnae  and  Fidenae, 
the  latter  ^ye  miles  from  Rome,  the  former  less  than  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.     By  property,  xTijifeig,  he  meant  posses^icnes,  land 
which  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided  out  as  a  colony ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resuming  it. 

Poly  bins  has  remarked,*'  that  the  old  Latin  language  differed  so  much  from 

*  Frontons,  de  Aqtiflediictibiis,  7.  18.    The  of  its  course  wMfortj-three  miles,  all  of  whid^ 

Aqua  Appia  had  its  source  near  the  road  to  except  221  paces,  was  underground.     Fronti- 

Prsnebtc,  between  tke  seventh  and  eighth  mile-  nus,  c  6. 

stones  from  Rome ;  and  the  whole  length  of  its  *  Livy  X.  47.    Silioe  nerstrata  est.    8ilex  is  • 

couFBC  to  the  point  at  which  the  distribution  lava  basaltina,  of  a  blackiah  gray  color,  made 

of  the  water  took  plaoe,  near  the  Porta  Tri-  up  of  a  crystallized  mara  of  augite,  lendte,  se- 

gemina  (at  the  ibot  of  the  Aventine,  looking  onto,  &c    See  Bunsen^s  Borne,  p.  50,  note, 

towards  the  Palatine},  was  11  miles  and  190  *  III.  6. 

paces.    It  was  carriea  undei]|^round  the  whole  *  Gabiis  desertior  atque  ildenis  Yious.    See 

of  the  distance,  except  for  sixty  paces  dose  to  also  Cicero,  pro  Plancio. 

the  Porta  Capena  (in  the  low  groundjjust  un-  "  Livy,  IV.  48.    Neo  enim  ferme  quioquam 

der  the  southern  end  of  the  C^uan).    Tne  Anio  agrl,  nt  in  nrbe  alleno  solo  poaitA,  non  4Utms 

Vetus  was  contracted  for  in  the  year  482  (481  partum  erat. 

according  to  Frontinus),  and  completed  a  few^     "  Strabo,  V.  p.  159.    Compere  li^y,  L  S8, 

▼ears  afterwards.    Its  source  was  twenty  miles  and  II.  89. 

from  Komc,  above  Tibur ;  and  the  whole  length  "  III.  22. 


met  with  expressions  m  it  which  they  found  great  duhcuity  in  interpreting.  This 
refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the 
famous  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  own  times, 
enables  ns  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But  in  the  Punic  wars  the 
Latin  language  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Virgil : 
the  inscription  on  the  Dnillian  column,  and  that  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio,  who 
was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  and  only  differ  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  from  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  exclusive  of  Bruttium, 
>f  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  of  the  whole  countiy  north  of  the  Rubicon 
ind  the  Macra,  is  said  by  Poly  bins  to  have  amounted  to  770,000  men,  in  the  year 
>29.  It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  b  not  some  confusion*'  in  the  reck- 
>ning,  and  whether  the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  50,000. 
j)ven  adopting  the  lower  number,  we  get  a  free  population  of  1,440,000  persons 
Q  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  if  we  add  half  as  many  for  those  of  both  sexes  who 
vere  under  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free  population  of  Italy, 
rith  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,120,000  souls.  The 
lave  population  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  In  Campania  the  slaves  must  have 
>een  numerous  :  in  Etruria  those  who  were  not  reckoned  amongst  the  citizens, 
hat  subject  population  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  are  often  carelessly 
ailed  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called  Etruscans.  But 
1  Latium,  in  Samnhnn,  amongst  the  Sabines,  and  in  Rome  itself,  the  slaves 
rare  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  Still,  if  we  reckon  the 
'hole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  five  millions,  and  consider  the  num- 
er  and  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  the  sum 
)r  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  will  appear  suffi- 
ently  great.  No  doubt  it  had  once  been  far  ^eater  ;  but  the  long  and  bloody 
ars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  have  diminished  it  enor- 
lously,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  of  the  Gauls. 
Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  were  mostly  held 
occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors ;  nor  must  we  conceive  of  these 
rge  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modem  times,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so 
vorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  cultivated  carelessly  and 
irtially :  and  ground,  which  the  necessities  of  the  small  proprietor  had  forced 
to  productiveness,  was  allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  barrenness.  Besides, 
e  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and  if 
me  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  rendered  uninhabit- 
•le,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particularly  in  the  valley  of  th% 
rno,  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  times  from  the  state  of  imprac- 
able  marshes ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supported  by  trade,  or  by  any 
her  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond  all  comparison  smaller  than  in  modem 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  commer- 

II  spirit  among  the  Romans  at^he  period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
kis  is  the  law  of  Q.  Claudius,^^  one  of  the  tribunes,  passed  a  short  time  before 
3  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  senator,  or  father  of  a 
lator,  to  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more  than  three  hundred  amphorae. 


•  Polybius  reckons  the  four  Roman  legions 
ployed  in  the  field,  and  the  reserve  which 
crcd  the  citv,  as  exdwtive  of  the  census  of 
Romans  and  Campanians ;  that  is,  the  corn- 
to  census,  including  the  legions  stationed  in 
ily  and  Tarentum,  would  have  given  a  sum 
U^of  824,900.  But  the  census  for  the  year 
,  arivoft  only  270,218  citizens.  Now  if,  as 
ibuhr  siippoiiC:i,  the  census  included  all  those 


citizens  of  foreign  states,  who  were  munidi^CB 
of  Borne,  it  would  on  tnis  occasion  comprise 
the  Campanians ;  and  we  thus  get  a  number 
very  closely  agreeing  with  the  sum  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  Campanians  as  given  by  Polybius, 
278,000,  if  wo'  suppose  that  he  ought  to  have 
included  the  soldiers  actually  employed  in  this 
amount,  instead  of  reokoninff,  thetti' depanitely. 
"  Livv,  XXI.  63. 


manume  commerce ;  ine  proiessea  reason  lor  uie  exclusion  was,  inaL  iraae  was 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator :  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  resist»l 
Atrenuously  by  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  in  despite  of  their  opposition,  proves 
that  they  felt  the  restriction  much  more  as  an  injury  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probable  that  the  real  object  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopolize  the 
profits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  the  competition  of  the 
nobility,  whose  superior  wealth  would  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  every 
market.  But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Romans  had  no  time  to  develop  itself ; 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  .to  the  security,  and  much  more  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  capital ;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  society  had  undergone  a  change 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects.  Trade  therefore  con* 
tributed  but  little  to  the  greatness  of  Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  trade  of  a  country,  where  some  of  the  simplest  callings"  were  as  yet  unknown* 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  coined'*  for  the  first  time  only  five  years  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome,  then,  as  pure  as  those  writers  would  imagine, 
who  consider  an  agricultural  people  to  be  placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  moral 
condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Roman 
character  before  the  second  Punic  war  was  full  of  nobleness ;  but  it  is  ictie  to 
connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  given  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence  ;  and 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration ;  feelings  which  knowledge  and  experience,  inasmuch  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  surely  lessen ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the  worst 
degradation  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  the  SLged,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind  ;  and,  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  oT  crime  was  not  the 
mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratification  :  of  whatever  offences  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  \ilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  .  He 
was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreigners ;  for  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  from  humiliation :  if  a  patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  of  the  forum,  turba  forensis ;  but  he  was 
striving  against  the  confusion'  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  against  dishonoring  tlvs 
images  of  his.  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the  welfare  of  their  race,  and 
required  of  their  descendants  in  every  generation  to  transmit  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  their  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there 
was  violence  and  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and .  falsehood  ;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  «'\nd  where 
the  commands  of  that  interest  were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice^  there 
was  exhibited  virtue  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute  control  of  appe- 
tite, obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged ;  for  on  these  pomts  law  and  public  opinion  always  speak  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  truth ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  marriage  tie  was  sel- 
dom broken,  either  by  adultery  or  by  divorce  ;"  and  the  obedience  of  children 

"  Barbew  were  unknown  at  Rome,  accord-  ■    "  It  is  a  well-known  story  that  Sp.  Carvilin* 

ine  to  Varro  (Pliny,  VII.  69),  till  the  year  554;  was  the  first  Roman  who  divorced  his  wife ; 

bakers,  or  rather  bread-makers,  till  the  year  and  that  this  took  place  after  the  end  of  the 

680.    (Pliny,  XVIII.  11.)    B&t  the  oldest  food  first  Punic  war  (See  Anl.  Gelliup.  IV.  8.  Valor, 

of  the  Romans  waa  imfo,  a  sort  of  paste  made  Maximus,  II.  1,  §4).  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist. Vol 

of  spelt  (fiir);  like  the  polenta  of  maize,  so  com-  III.  p.  414)  and  HuffO  (Geschichte  des  Rom. 

monly  eaten  in  Italy  now.  Rechts,  p.  114)  consider  this  as  a  mistake ;  and 

*  Pliny,  XXXIIL  8.  poaaibly  it  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  letter.  Bat 


aws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  poCentas  confer  on  the  parent  an  exclusive  au- 
thority, and  even  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations  by  placing  it  on 
;he  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slave.  Yet  so  strong  is  parental  affection,  that 
;here  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing  over  his  children  ;  and  this  natural 
love  makes  the  great  distinction  between  domestic  government  and  pohtical ; 
[leglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  being  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  is  in  the  other. 

But  although  in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriage  tie  was  most  rarely 
broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  standard  of  morals  approached  nearly 
to  the  purity  required  by  Christianity.  As  if  compromising  with  passions  which 
it  could  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolerated  some  kinds  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  others.  The  plays  of 
Plautus,  although  the  stories  are  of  Greek  origin,  could  not  have  been  relbhed 
by  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which  they  describe  resem- 
bled actual  life  at  Rome,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.  So  universal  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  believe,  even  without 
express  testimony,*'  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments, 
even  in  the  noost  ancient  times,  was  un6t  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  entertainments  known  by  the 
name  of  Fabulae  Atellanae,"  without  any  degradation,  although  these*  in  the 
coarseness  of  their  ribaldry  went  far  beyond  the  regular  drama.  It  seems  as 
M  the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  famous  principle  of  Aristotle,  and 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their  full  range  on  particular  occasions,  that 
their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course  of  life  preserved 
safe  from  their  dominion.  Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  has 
been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of  the  same  people  in- 
dulged in  the  grossest  indecencies ;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  had  their  season  of 
liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Flonjlia,  the  Liberalia,  and  other  religious  festi- 
vals, gave  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  of  our  nature ;  and 
abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  which  would  be  utterly 
incpnsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  other  respects,  did  we 
not  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  whereby  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings  too  powerful  to  be  repressed  altogether. 

Note  B,  to  page  460, 1.  39. 

The  expression  in  Varro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  Manlio  Consule  hello  Carthagini- 
ensi  primo  confecto*'  (Ling.  Lat.  IV.  p.  39,  Ed.  Yarior.  1619),  and  again  in  Livy, 


if,  as  the  stonr  seems  to  Imply,  Carvilios  di- 
vorced hw  wife  in  order  to  marry  another  (and 
this  is  the  notion  of  the  word  "  Divortium," 
ifiven  in  Scholium  on  Cicero  de  Oratore^  I.  40, 
I>ivortium  est,  quoties  dissoluto  matnmonio 
alter  eorum  altoras  nuptias  sequitur),  then  it 
may  have  been  one  of  tne  earliest  instances  of 
such  a  divorce,  if  not  absolutely  the  very  earli- 
est. For  the  Komans  in  early  times,  no  less 
than  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  ab- 
horred second  marriages  f  Valor.  Maxim.  II.  1, 
§  3^.  Again,  marriages  celebratea  with  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  known  by  the  name  of  Con- 
farrmUo  were  held  to  be  indissoluble,  except 
Dy  the  performance  of  certain  other  ceremonies, 
which  were  purposely  made  horrid  and  revolt- 
ing, in  order  to  deter  any  one  from  having  re- 
course to  them.  This  shows  the  old  feeling 
with  regard  to  divorce ;  for  marriage  by  Oor^ 
farreatio  was  doubtless  conaiderea  originally 
as  the  only  true  and  solemn  marriage.    And 


therefore,  in  later  times,  when  divorces  were 
frequent,  it  fell  into  disuse,  as  did,  in  fact,  the 
Oonventio  in  Manum  altogether ;  and  a  less  for- 
mal marriage  came  into  general  use,  founded 
merely  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  which 
could  be  dissolved  more  readily. 

"  See  Fragm.  Varro,  Satyr.  Menippr.  in 
Agathon. 

»  Livy,  VII.  2.    Fcstus  in  Personata  Fabula. 

"  Augustine,  Civit.  Dei,  II.  8.  "  Habo  sunt 
Bcenicorum  tolerabilia  ludorum,  comoedis  sci- 
licet et  tragoedise,  hoc  est,  fabulse,  poetarum 
a^endee  in  soectaculis,  mult&  rerum  turpitu- 
dme,  sed  null&  saltern,  sicat  alia  multa,  verbo- 
rum  obscoenitate  composite."  That  the  ^*  alia 
multa'^  include  the  Atellanse  Fabula  is  clear 
from  the  distinction  between  them  and  regular 
comedy,  and  from  Livy^s  words,  *^  Javentos, 
histrionibus  fabellarun\,  actu  relicto,  ipsa  inter 
se  more  antiquo  ridicula  intexta  versibus  jactl* 
tare  coepit." 


relate  to  the  apparently  entire  termination  of  all  disputes  by  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  it  in  518-19.  And  thus,  according  to  the  expression  of  Paterculus, 
"  Certae  pacis  argumentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit.  The  gate  of  Janus 
was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  original  Rome  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi* 
tol,  it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  being  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar.  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra.  Livy 
places  it  in  the  Argiletum ;  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons ;  biit  this  is 
probably  a  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but  one 
which  had  been  built  by  C.  Duillius  in  the  first  Punic  war.  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 
49.)  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
unaer  his  name  of  Quirinus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the  god  of 
battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  was  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Janualis,  rather  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  re- 
corded, that  in  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Rom« 
ulus,  he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome  on  that  very  spot.  See 
Macrobius,  Saturnal.  I.  9.  I  am  aware  that  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  2d  edit.) 
^ves  a  diflferent  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
Porta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Roman  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  thfCt  then  they  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced ;  whereas  the  statement  giren 
above  from  Macrobius  is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgril,  a  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  declares  that  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  m 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  borrowed  from  the  general  practice  ol 
the  Latins,  (^n.  VII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  referred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 


Note  C,  to  p.  461,  1.  19. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  Ulyrians,  by  which  we 
can  confidently  ascertain  their  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (Illyrica, 
c.  I.),  which  makes  Keltus,  Illyrius,  and  Gala  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  the  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and  the  Taurisci,  amongst  the  Ulyr- 
ians at  a  later  period  ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are 
described  by  Strabo  (IV.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half  Ulyrians.  In  the  practice 
of  tattooing  their  bodies,  the  Ulyrians  resembled  the  Tliracians  (Strabo,  VII.  p. 
218,  Herodot.  V.  6) ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  years  (Strabo,  VII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practice  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life  ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and  Teutus  mi&^ht  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  them  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periplua 
ascribed  to  Scylax  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whoM 
lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly  licentious  ;  but  Scymnus  Chius,  wri- 
ting a^out  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them  '^a  religious  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,'*  a  character  which  often  marks  the  first  growth  .of  the  virtues  oif 
peace  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Roman  conquest  and  dominion  were  exhibited  in  lUyiia  in 
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Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  m  the  time  <^  Pliny  preserved  a  i 
mannera  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  (rliny,  Epist.  I. 
of  the  first  lUyrian  war,  the  lUynans  were  as  yet  merely 
their  ferocity,  and.  with  that  low  sense  of  justioe  or  true 
monly  characterises  the  barharian. 


Note  D,  to  p,  468,  L  d. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Carthi^na  so  hi| 
their  proverb,  "  there  are  four  harbors  in  the  Mediterranea 
July,  and  August." 

KoTE  E,  to  p,  464, 1.  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  similai 
XXII.  5?),  Niebuhr  concludes  that  the  prophecies  referre 
of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  not  what  were  properly,  call 
but  rather  of  Etruscan  origin,  or  Latin,  some  of  whicn  wei 
the  Sibylline  books,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers. 
that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were  oontaii 
nor  is  it  likely,  for  no  prophecy  would  seek  to  render  its 
books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  propheciei 
and  such  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  meaning  of  th< 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  Rome.    Prophecies  relai 
have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  the 
the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  . 
their  settlements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.    The  eva 
ciea  was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontifices,  > 
practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authority 
proper  to  deny.     Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practi 
agamst  the  Brundisians.    An  oracle  had  declared  that  the 
era  of  Diomedes,  should  possess  Brundisium  forever ;  so,  w. 
ejcpelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the  assurance 
embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Apulians  put  the  ambassadors 
them  within  thQ  city ;  thus  fulfilUng  the  prophecy,  and  pre 
in  anv  other  sense.    (Justin,  XII.  2.) 


NoTB  F,  to  p.  465>  L  28. 

Noihm^  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geograpl 
prwe  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybius  as 
He  se^ms  indeed  to  have  been  aware  <^  the  importance  of  ^ 
and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  gain  information  on  1 
Tery  circumstance  proves  the  more  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  paintin 
possible  to  tmderstand  them.  For  instance,  in  his  account 
Gauls  into  Ital^,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  th 
Romans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could  have  ezist< 
in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat  of  war  as  a  who 
of  the  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  with  each  other,  and  o 
rection  of  the  roads  and  most  frequented  passes.  The  Gauls 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany,  and  advanced  to  Clusium ;  an( 
selves  on  the  rear  of  the  praetor's  army»  which  had  been  d 


by  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modena  to  Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  the 
Gauls,  instead  of  taking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  road  from 
Bologna ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Moncarelli,  they  followed  the  Val  Mugello,  or  Valley  of  the  Sieve,  to  their  left, 
and  thus  came  out  on  the  Yaldamo,  about  half  way  between  Florence  and  In- 
cisa :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Yaldamo,  till  they  crossed 
over  from  it  to  the  Val  di  Chiana  by  the  line  of  the  Valdambra ;  or  else,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  may  have  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  and 
then  crossed  from  Sienna,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Val  d'Ombrone,  and  Monte- 
pulciano,  to  Chiusi  or  Clusium. 


Note  G,  to  p.  466, 1.  88. 

The  text  of  Polybius  (II.  25)  places  this  battle  at  FcbsuIcb  ;  this  should  clearly 
^e  corrected  into  BtMalas.  The  Italian  names  of  places  in  our  manuscripts  of 
Polybius  are  contmually  corrupt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  466, 1.  1. 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  ^sfi  TtXajutajva  fyig  Tu^^ij- 
vioLS.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Frontinus  (I.  2,  7)  places  the  scene  of  the 
battle  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 

NoTK  I,  to  p.  466, 1  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period  that  the  historian  Po- 
lybius travelled  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  struck  with  the  unrivalled  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country.  It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  plain,  fed  the  largest 
part  of  those  immense  droves  of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy, 
or  required  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  traveUers  at  the  inns  were  pro- 
vided plentifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted  after  their  day's  journey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for  each  person.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  to  a  soil  highly  favored 
by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor  ;  the  woods  thinned,  but 
not  destroyed :  the  population  flourishing  and  increasing,  but  far  below  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  capable  of  being  maintained  in  comfort ;  and  whilst  the  vices 
of  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  ill- watched  civilization 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.  But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpbe  Gaul 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlers  of  the 
year  534.  The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  fore^  and 
marshes ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  roost  inviting  character  had  been  hardly 
recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  lazy  and  careless  cultivation  of  the 
Gauls.  Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwalled  villages,  if  the  name  of  village  may  be  given  to  a  collection  of  wretched 
huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture,  that  "  man's  life"  spent  in 
them  was  literally  "  as  cheap  as  beasts'."  And  along  with  this  state  of  physical 
degradation,  there  was  the  total  absence  of  civil  society.  There  were  men  in  the 
country ;  there  were  families,  bands,  and  hordes  r  but  there  was  no  common- 
wealth.     One  relation  alone,  beyond  those  of  blood,  seems  to  have  been  ac- 


society  down  to  this  hour ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  f ol 
In  its  suhsequent  form,  lord  and  vassals.  The  head  ol 
Ilia  strength  and  oonrage,  gathered  around  him  a  nn 
from  other  families ;  and  they  formed  his  clan,  or  ba 
liim  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feeling 
'w^bich  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  comrn* 
rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedn 
than  God.  This  evil  and  d^p:ading  bond  is  well  des 
Roman  writers,  by  words  expressive  of  unlawful  ao 
("  Factio,"  Caesar,  de  Bell.  Gallic.  VI.  11 ;  hatfsia,  I 
same  which  in  other  times  and  countries  has  appeare 
brotherhoods,  factions,  parties,  sects,  dubs,  secret  so< 
-vrhere  and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemy  both  of  indi 
lence,  as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  place  of  those  t 
i  we  ought  only  to  be  bound,  namely,  God  and  Lai 


NoTB  K,  to  p.  468, 1.  42. 

The  remova  of  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  trib 
tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same  wonu  as  ii 
There  it  b  said,  "forensis  factio  cum  comitia  et  campi 
Fabio  censore  m  quatuor  tribus  redacta  est,  quas  urbi 
20th  Epitome  it  is  said,  "  libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  rec 
persi  per  omnes  fuissent,  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Subu 
"  forensis  factio''  of  the  9th  book  is  said  to  have  consii 
nullimi ;"  and  they  are  called  also  "  forensis  turba,"  as 
described  rather  than  their  birth.    In  the  20th  book, 
called  simply  "  libertini."    But  libertini  in  general  mxu 
ployments  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  few  can  ha 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Fabhis'  measure  was 
for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the  time 
slaves  were  set  free,  they  were  generallv  entered  in 
which,  as  he  was  still  in  a  close  rektion  with  them,  that  < 
most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  pofitica) 
But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stirring  in  the  years  is 
second  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  Livy  says  of  C.  Y 
sordidis  hominibus  causisque  adversus  rem  et  famam  b 
tiam  populi,  deinde  ad  honores  pervenit."  XXII.  26.    ' 
and  before  that  time  had  been  quaestor,  sedile,  and  cum 
have  come  into  notice  before  the  censorship  of  Flami 
conceive  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  aristocra 
the  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  the  tribes ;  but  th< 
minius  should  have  become  their  instrument  in  doing  tl 
tests  with  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwar 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  which  took  place  before  his  cei 
colleague  have  dcme  it  against  his  will,  according  to  th 
lior  est  conditio  prohifoentis." 

The  solution  can  only  be,  that  Flaminius  was  a  very '. 
he  liked  the  agricultural  commons,  did  not  like  the  popi 
was  like  M.  Curius,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an 
as  a  slave  a  citiisen  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  soldier, 
the  colleague  of  Fabius  in  the  former  clearing  of  the 
suppcHTter  of  the  Ogufaiian  law.    He  was,  like  Marius,  th< 
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to  any  uimg  out  agncuKure ;  ana  ais  snpporii  ai  uie  viauaiaa  jaw»  ine  oojeci « 
which  was  to  prevent  the  leoators  from  beeoming  merchaats,  was  perhapB  oon- 
eehred  in  the  same  spirit  aa  his  removing  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes. 
In  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Cato  the  censor. 


Note  L,  to  p  478, 1.  25. 

The  qoestion,  in  what  directioa  this  fieunons  march  was  taken,  has  been  agita- 
ted for  more  than  dghteen  hundred  years ;  and  who  can  undertake  to  decide  it  ? 
The  difficultv  to  mcSlem  inquirers  hiu  arisen  diiefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
geogmphical  talent  in  Polybius.  That  this  hiBtoriaa  indeed  should  ever  haye 
ffained  the  reputation  of  a  good  geompher,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  who 
have  any  notion  what  a  geograp&cu  instinct  is.  PdyUus  indeed  labored  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  to  bc^me  a  geographer ;  but  he  labored  against  nature ; 
and  the  unpoetical  character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writings  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  history.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole  character  of  a  mountain  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  dear  Idea 
pf  Hannibal's  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  main 
chain,  and  afterwards  that  wluch  he  followed  in  descending  from  it  Or  adooit- 
ting  that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  conveyol  little  infonnation  to 
Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Al{»ne  valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  the  lesst  power  of  description  could  have  given  such  lively 
touches  of  the  ynrpng  scenery  of  the  march,  that  future  travellers  must  ai  once 
have  recognised  his  description.  Wheress  the  account  of  Polybius  is  at  once  ao 
unscientific  and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  painting,  that  persona  who 
have  poDB  over  the  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identifying  his 
descnptions,  can  still  reasonably  aoubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  app^  to 
liont  Genevre,  or  Mont  Cenis,  ot  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  most  probaUe,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  ci  the 
Graiaa  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St  Bernard.  Nor  was  this  so  circuitous  a 
line  as  we  may  at  first  imagine.  For  Hamiifoal's  object  was  not  simply  to  get 
into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Cisalpine  Gauls  with  whom  he 
had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Bo- 
mans.  Now  these  were  the  Boii  and  Insubriaos ;  and  as  the  Insubtians,  who 
were  the  more  weeterlv  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Addi  and  the  Ticmus,  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard  led  more  directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  Mont  Qeaevie. 

Note  M,  to  p.  481, 1.  2. 

Such  is  the  stoiy  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  Alps  by  cirilised  men, 
the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable.  Accustomed  as  we  are,  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  centuiy,  to  regaxd  the  crosaing 
of  the  Alps  ss  an  easy  summer  ezcurrion^  we  can  even  less  than  our  fiotheia  con- 
cave the  difficulties  of  Hannibal's  march,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  He  himself  declared  that  he  had  lost  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men  smce  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  remnant  of  hia  an^, 
when  he  reached  ^e  plains  of  Italy,  amomrted  to  no  mote  than  twenty  thom- 
sand  foot,  and  six  thousand  horsemen :  nor  does  Polylms  seem  to  suspect  any 


the  Alps  m  his  brotber  s  track  without  sustaimnff  an; 
and  **  a  few  accidents"*'  are  all  that  occurred  in  the  i 
modem  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  B 
Hannibal  could  have  found  nothing  deserving  the  na 
over  the  riyers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  noihinff  but  mer 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landslip,  and  w: 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of 
another  line,  such  as  for  theip  purposes  of  coinmunica 
find.  It  is  clear  also,  either  that  Hannibal  passed  b; 
than  the  present  roads  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  o 
is  highly  probable,"  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
levefin  the  Alps  than  it  does  at  present.  For  the  pa 
described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "  old  sn< 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as  will  linger  throo 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines ;  but  it  was  tl 
pass,  which  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remiuned  alik< 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  green  turf, 
feeding  on  e^ery  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  tl 
sand  flowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  travelle 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibars  march  up  th( 
d'Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any  ordinary  rate  o 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  i 
that  they  once  even  plundered  Csesar's  baggage,  and  A 
th^m  by  wholesale.  And  yet  Hannibal,  on  the  Italiai 
sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.  L  have  often  wished  1 
goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the  Is^,  by  Mont  Iseran,  i 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the 
S.,  turns  to  run  £.  and  W.  In  some  respects  also,  1 1 
description  of  the  march  better  than  any  other  pass. 
Boche  blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as 
does  the  Xtfux^cffrpov  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff, 
bare  limestone  cliffs,  which  are  so  common  both  in  the 


Note  N,  to  p.  484, 1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhi 
Count  de  Serre,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at  the 
leon  at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Roman 
treat,  by  Placentia  and  Ariminum.  I  believe  that  this 
bal  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  between  the  1 
that  the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  ha 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clastidium,  Victi 
their  army,  I  suppose,  was  fed ;  and  the  taking  of  CI 
force  them  to  a  battle.    Poly  bins'  words  are  equally  cles 

"''On  n*ent  qae  peu  d'aoeideiiB.'*    Napo-  luniiftnt abont tl 

leon^B  Memoin,  vol.  1.  p.  261.  to  run  through 

"  Even  flA  late  aa  the  year  1646,  Evelyn^a  again  above  Sem] 

deacription  of  the  paeaage  of  the  Simplon  in  conntry  peo^e  th 

September  can  Rcaroely  be  reoognijeed  by  those  with  anow  amce  t 

who  know  only  ita  present  state.    He  8{>eaks  of  bered  it  to  be  wit 

the  house  in  which  he  lodged  at  Bempione,  aa  deacent  towards  1 

"  half  covered  with .  anow,"    and  says  that  made  for  some  ' 

**  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush  growing  within  snow.'*  Memoin 
many  miles  ;^'  whereaa  now  the  pines  are  so 


rain  having  made  the  riyer deeper  than  it  h^d  been  in  the  morning:)  rrig^vrsg  ii 
rac  ra^ffi;  d^fOM  iMr'dtf^aKsid^  d^Fxitpf^ifav  slg  IlXaxsvriav.  It  is  still  a  diffi- 
culty how  Sempronius  could  have  been  allowed  to  effect  )iis  junction  with  Scipb, 
while  Hannibal  was  actually  lying  between  them ;  but  I  suppose  that  b^  mii^ 
have  turned  off  to  the  hills  before  he  approached  Placentia,  and  so  bave  left 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right. 

Note  O,  p.  486,  L  35. 

Niebuhr  in  the  same  letter  speaks  of  the  following  view  of  Thrasyxnenus 
as  absolutely  certain.     Flaminius,  with  Servilius,  was  originally  at  Arimiiiani, 
expecting  Hannibal  by  that  road.     But  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  bad  en- 
tered Etruria  by  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Amo,  he  hastened  over  the  Apen- 
nines to  Arezzo,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to  Rome.     He  moved  then  by  Oortona 
upon  Perugia ;  but  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Chiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  occupied  the  defile  of 
Passignano,  and  spreading  out  his  right  upon  the  hills,  forcea  the  long  Roman 
colunm  by  a  flank  attack  mto  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  of  it  in  the 
defile.    Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  battle : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the 
Romans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.     But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there  ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  was 
exactly  on  their  rear.     And  the  modem  road'  does  so  turn  from  the  lake  to 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Perugia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  nothing  that  can^be  called  a  valley ;  for  the  road 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake :  still  it  is  true  that  the  hills  do  form 
a  small  c'omb,  so  that  an  army  ascending  from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemj  on 
both  its  flanks  on  the  hill-sides  above  it. 

Nora  P,  to  p.  605, 1.  43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artilleiy  were 
the  main  causes  of  his  failure.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  Apulia  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  still  held.Luceria,  Yenusia,  and  Brundi- 
sium  :  Samnium  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  held  ^semia  and  Beneventum ;  and 
BO  on.  Casilinum  cost  hun  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had  engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chieC 
and  got  Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  he  would  have  done  far  letter ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  th^  artilleiy  to  great  perfection. 
As  it  was,  his  only  yery  strong  B^m  was  his  cavalry :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behind  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the  great  defect  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Italy ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants  who  had 
jomed  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  garrisons :  Yenusia  was  originally  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 

Note  Q,  to  p.  686, 1.  26. 

According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  collects  all  the  boats  which  are  to  be  found  <m 
the  Yultumus,  orders  his  men  to  provide  themselves  with  proyiuons  for  ten 
days,  and  crosses  in  the  night    (XXYL  ?.) 


.c&.grum  oiaicmuQi,  ana  inere  rema/m9  one  aay  piunaen 

He  advances  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Soessanum,  I       i 
agrum.     He  then  renuiiM/or  two  days  under  Casinu 
in  all  directions. 

He  goes  on  br  Interamna  and  Aquinum  to  Fre( 
l>iidges  over  the  Liris  broken  down ;  he  ravages  the  i 
cidiar  spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by         i 
^nagnia,  in  Agrum  Lavicanam. 

From  thence  he  goes  over  Algidns  to  Tuscnlum,  <       [ 
marches  down  in  Pupiniam,  and  pitches  his  camp  eigh 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  froix       i 
lishes  stativa ;  he  himself  advancing  t^long  under  the  ^ 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  bati       ( 
breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  batUe  asain,  and  there  comes  i 
back  ad  Tutiam  fluvium,  six  miles  from  Rome. 

He  plunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to      ! 
^oes  to  Reate,  CutiliaB,  and  Amitemum.     From  thence 
Marrucinian  territory  by  Sulmo,  through  thfe  Pelignian 
and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.     From  Campania        > 
Bruttium,  and  thence  to  Rhegium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.         i 
ttimus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  eight  miles  from      i 
sistent  and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  offer  battle      t 
Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story,  that  namely  whicl 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.    For  in  advancing  by  the  Li 
bina,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio ;  and  if  he 
battle,  he  must  have  been  betweenRome  and  the  Rom 
army  would  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tntia.    T 
inconsistent. 

Affain,  according  to  Livy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforeh     I 
and  bad  warned  Uxe  senate  of  it ;  he  receives  an  ans     i 
15,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  crosses  the  Vultnmus  on 
because  Hannibal  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  £     i 
and  arrives  by  the  Porta  Capena  just  as  Hannibal  had      i 
according  to  Polybius,  Hanmbal  set  out  for  Rome  only 
before  Capua :  there  was  no  time  therefore  for  Fulvius      i 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.     Again^  CasDinum  i     i 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Vultumus  was  in  their  oi 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  1     i 
hostile  nations,  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  i 
thus  he  arrived  on  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  82  stad     I 
mans  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio ;  and  two  1 
Marsorum  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome.    This  all 
supposes  evidently  that  Hannibal  advanced  through  i 
The  ^  ni&Dy  <uid  hostile  nations",  are  the  Pelignians,  Ms 
Sabmes.    Thus,  too,  he  arrives  naturally  on  the  Anio ; 
ing  him  pass  through  their  country,  set  off  at  once  by  tl 
to  be  ready  to  meet  him.     Had  he  advanced  by  the 
have  known  nothing  about  his  march,  and  he  would  1 
and  Rome. 
Fulvius  then,  according  to  Appian,  hastens  to  Rome 


nver  lo  turn  n  oj  lu  soun^.  ruivius  ascenas  bue  leit  oauK  waiciiing  aiin. 
Hannibal  leayes  aome  Numidians  behind,  who  crosa  the  river  when  Falvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  the  countrj  round  the  waUs,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han- 
nibal goea  round  by  the  aourcea  of  the  river ;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Rome,  he  steals  out  by  night  with  three  squires  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  then 
takes  fright  and  returns  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tempting to  surprise  his  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  then  marches  off 
to  winter  in  Lucania  \  and  Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  This  is  be- 
neath criticism ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  too  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indi- 
cated is  by  the  Latin  road ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this,  and  is  ineonsi8t« 
ent  with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Cslius  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibars  advance  upon  Rome  thus : — 

From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelignians,  that  is,  by  the 
present  great  road  up  the  Vultumus  to  Venafro ;  thence  by  Isernia  and  Caste^ 
di  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain ;  then  passing  by  Sulmo  to  the  Mamicinians  - 
tiience  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians ;  thence  to  Amitemum  and  Foruli:  from  Ami- 
temum,  by  Cutiliee,  Reate,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion !  which  neith^  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer  meddle  with.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Amitemum  is  simple  enough ;  descending  alDng  the  Gizio 
to  the  Atemo  or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland  plain 
by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amitemum,  8.  Vittorino. 
But  conceive  a  man, — to  say  nothing  of  an  army  in  a  hurry, — gcHng  down  from 
Popoli  to  Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by  the  Forchetta 
to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo  into  the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
folly  arises  from  the  imtimely  correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  Mar- 
racinoB,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  <Scc.  Cslius  supposed  that  Hannibal, 
instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popoli,  turned  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  Forchetta^  to  Cilano,  and  thence  either  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo 
ov^  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cicolano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Tomimparte.  Instead  o(  Marmcinos,  the  better  condition  would  be  Marrabioe, 
or  Mamivios ;  the  people  of  Marravinm,  a  Pe%ni&n  town  on  the  £.  or  8.  £.  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  days  after  his  arrival  before  Capua,  left 
his  fires  burning  at  night,  and  set  off  after  supper.  He  marched  by  v^orotw 
ofuf  uninterrupted  marehee  throagh  Samnium,  kiwuys  exploring  and  preoccu- 
pying the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  guard ;  and  whilst  all  at 
Home  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the  next  day 
to  assault  the  city ;  but  the  consuls  with  their  two  newly  rused  legions  en- 
camped before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  about  plun- 
dering the  country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  directions.  After  this  (how 
long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  Fulvius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  consuls  advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  stadii  of  Hanni- 
bal. Then  Hannibal,  having  filled  his  army  with  plunder,  and  thinking  that  his 
diversH)n  must  now  have  taken  effect  at  Capua,  commenced  his  retreat.  But  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down ;  and  in  fordin?  the  river  he  was 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss  :  his  cavalry,  however,  served  him  so  well,  that 
the  Romans  returned  to  their  camp,  oriaxroi.  He  continued  his  march  hastily, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  through  fear ;  so  they  followed  him  close,  but 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua ;  but  on 
the  fifth  day  of  hia  retreat,  learning  that  the  Romans  there  were  still  in  their 

"  At  BaUmo.    This  is  BtUl  a  oairiageable  road.    Eeppel  Cnven  oafls  the  pass,  Furoa  Camao. 


camp  Dj  iiiga^  aaa  buiniieu  lu      ±ao  auouuui  nuiieu  uy  uoyurvan.  uu  a  sieep  uiu 

which  he  could  not  force ;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  b^ege  them»  but  marched 
through  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  Rhegium. 

Again  what  a  nanrative !  with  no  details  of  time  or  place,  jumpmg  at  once 
from  a  five  days'  march  from  Rome  into  Apulia,  and  merely  implying  that  Han- 
nibal's retreat  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.  But  this  mention  of  the  Anio, 
connected  with  the  expression  "  marching  through  Samnium/'  seems  to  show 
that  Polybius,  like  Cselius,  made  Hannibsu  advance  by  a  circuitous  route  upon 
Rome,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  have  been  early,  according  to  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, not  later  than  April,  whatever  that  was  by  true  time ;  because  the  levy  of 
the  two  city  legions  was  onlv  half  finished.  But,  unless  the  Roman  calendar 
was  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  Qumibal  have  passed 
such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Yall'  Osuira ;  or  such  passes  as  those  between 
Isemia  and  Castel  di  Sangro  ?  Would  not  the  snow  hiave  covered  the  ground 
at  such  a  season  ? 


APPENDIX. 


I. — ^HOTB   ON  TEOB  TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OF  MANUUB. 

ZovABAS,  whose  hifltorj  is  taken  generally  from  Dion  Caadus,  relates  that  Man 
was  holding  the  Capitol  ajrainat  the  government,  and  that  a  alave,  having  offered  to 
tny  him,  went  np  to  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  speak  with  Manlius. 
professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Rome,  who  were  ready  to  : 
and  join  him ;  and  while  Manlins  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
slave  suddenly  pashed  him  down  it,  and  he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  had  b 
previously  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  Then 
was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  and  as  the  people  could  not  condemn  him  in  sight 
the  Capitol,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  peop.l9  met  again  in  another  place  out 
n^t  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  him.  The  scene  of  the  second  trial  is  said 
lavy  to  have  been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  other  occasions  aj 
a  secession  assemblies  were  held  in  eroves  without  the  city  walls,  and  not  in  the  Ct 
pus  Martius;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  the  commons  in  4 
in  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (Livy,yn.  41),  and  once  after  the  last  secession  to  the  Ji 
culum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  «<  in  Esculeto.'*  (Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  XVL  6  37.)  Now  as  th 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  the  disturbance  caused 
Manlius,  it  is  likely  that  when  peace  was  restored  the  terms  would  have  been  settled 
an  assembly  held  in  some  sacred  grove,  and  that  there  a  general  amnesty  would  be  pa 
ed,  and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnestv  discussed  and  determined.  And  if  Manlius  1 
&llen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  m  the  manner  described  by  Zonaras,  his  partisa 
having  thus  lost  theur  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and  could  not  have 
poaeahis  execution,  if  it  were  insisted  upon  by  the  government  as  a  necessair  sacrii 
to  public  justice.  The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martiui 
every  way  suspicious,  and  may  possibly  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  fact 
his  death  having  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline  Grove.  It  was  ol 
ons  that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the  onl  v  tribunal  which  could  legally  try  a  Ron 
eitixen  capitally,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  and  as  the  fact  of  the  secession  v 
more  ana  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  Peteline  Gn 
would  be  less  understood ;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  explained  as  a  mere  i 
joumed  meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  unusual  place,  because  the  deliverer  of  1 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  his  judges  had  the  Ca 
tol  directly  before  their  eyes. 

I  ma^  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician's  residing  from  henceforth 
the  Capitol  strongly  confirms  the  fact  of  an  actual  secession.  Manlius  had  occupied  1 
citadel  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed  force  against  the  govei 
ment ;  and  this  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  within  its  precinc 


n.-— ON  THX  lATXB  OONBTITUTION   OT  THE  OBNTUBUCfl. 

The  constitution  of  the  eomitia  of  the  centuries,  as  it  oiiffinally  existed,  is  peifeel  ; 
fiuniliar  to  every  reader.  But  it  ib  remarkable  that  this  wellJuiown  form  of  it  never  <  i 
isted  during  those  times  of  which  we  have  a  real  history;  and  the  form  which  had  si  : 
eeeded  to  it  is  a  complete  mystery.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  we  know  how  the  c(  i 
turies  were  constituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  but  that  we  do  not  know  wt  i 
was  their  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  CiBBar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries  «tve  a  decided  aaeenden  i 
to  wealuL    The  first  class,  together  with  the  centuries  of  the  xnighta,  formed  a  mii|ori ; 


aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  than  what  they  conld  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  oonsti- 
tntion  of  the  centuries;  the  votes  were  taken  by  classes,  and  a  man's  class  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  constitution  the  votes  were  taken  bv  tribes, 
imd  a  man's  tribe,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his  rank 
or  fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  votes  were  called  divisores  tribuum ;  such 
and  such  tribes  are  mentioned  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  detennined  by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
before  the  rest  In  short,  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonly  at  the  comitia  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the  oomitia  held  in  the 
Forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  classes  continued  to  exist  in  the  later  constituti<ML 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  differing  from  the  oomitia  of  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  former,  he  says,  **  the  pe(^le  are  ammged  acoorcUng  to  property,  rank,  and  age^ 
while  in  the  latter  no  such  distinctions  are  observed."  De  Lesnbus,  lEL  19.  The  oeiw 
turies  of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (livy,  XIJII.  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cicero,  Phiimpic.  XL  33) ;  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  pseudo-Sallnst  to  Cesar,  de 
Republic^  Ordinanda,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable  change  in  the  actuid  constitutioi^ 
that  a  law  formerly  proposed  by  C  Gracchus  should  be  affain  brought  forward  and  enact- 
ed, that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately. 
This  proves  not  only  that  the  division  into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth,  but  also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended 
with  that  of  tnbes,  and  in  what  degree  the  centuries  of  the  historical  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth retained  or  had  forfeited  the  strong  aristocratical  character  impressed  on 
them  by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  offered  at  different  times  by  scholars  of 
great  ability.  Octavius  Pantagathus  in  the  16th  century  supposed  that  each  of  the  five 
classes  had  two  centuries  belonging  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  Equites  had 
one  centurv  in  each  tribe,  making  &e  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  385,  out 
of  which  those  of  the  Equites  and  the  first  class  together  would  amount  to  106,  while 
those  of  the  other  classes  were  380 ;  so  that  the  two  fbrmer,  instead  of  being  a  minority 
of  the  whole  comitia,  stood  to  the  other  centuries  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  This 
notion  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  main- 
tained also  by  Savigny,  according  to  Zumpt ;  and  by  Walther,  in  his  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Law,  Vol  I.  p.  136.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  authority  dT  the 
highest  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  full  ac(^uiescenoe  in  it. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division  into  five  classes  was  done  away 
with ;  that  each  tribe  contained  two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  other  of  young- 
er; that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  constituted  the  first  class  under  this  altered  sys- 
tem, and  the  four  citv  tribes  the  second  class ;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes  there 
were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocratical  character  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  following  points:  that  the  pl^ 
beian  knights  voted  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  that  the  patricians  also 
had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  sufl&agia,  or  six  old  centuries  of  knights;  2d,  that 
the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  other  of  vounger;  3d,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property  under 
four-thousana  ases,  were  altogether  excluded;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  necessa- 
rily taken  at  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  auflrnrs.  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  out 
of  the  tribes  of  the  first  daam  and  never  out  of  Sie  four  cit^  tribes. 

Zumpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  read  before 
the  Prussian  academy  in  1836,  maintains  that  the  old  centuries  of  Ser.  Tullius  subsisted 
to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  without  any  material  alteratton,  ezeepi  that  those  of 
the  first  class  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  seventy.  He  then  sunposM  tnat  two  of  these 
centuries  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  together  with  three  centuries 
ftom  the  four  remaining  classes ;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  thinks,  was  taken  from  the 
fifth  class,  and  two-thirds  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes.  Thus 
the  richer  citizens  still  retained  an  influence  in  the  comitia  more  than  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  although  much  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  original  eonatitraon  of  Ser. 
TolUos. 


cenlones  was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  coAtaimii^  two»  one  of  older  men  and  i 
other  of  younger;  but  these  seventy  centuries  were  divided,  be  thinks^  into  ^ve  class  \ 
BO  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contain  the  citizens  of  the  f  i 
elasa,  a  eertsin  number  of  tribes  would,  in  like  manner,  contain  all  the  citizens  of  i 
second  class,  and  so  on  to  the  end:  some  tribes,  aceord^g  to  this  hypothesis,  cons 
iDff  only  of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

But  1  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  including  even  that  of  Niebuhr  himself,  are  to  i 
nnsatisfiustory.  If  the  first  class  had  contained  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-five  trit  i 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear  rather  of  the  tribes  : 
the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  positive  testimony  : 
the  pseudo-Sallnst,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could  not  have  lived  later  tt  . 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  existence  of  five  classes  down  to  1  i 
time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresbtible  authority. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  number  cf  1 
centuries  in  the  later  constitution,  or  their  connection  with  the  five  classes.  To  gui 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  information  on  the  subject  lh< 
is  none.  But  we  know  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  difiered  from  those  of  the  tril 
expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  idl  the  members  of  a  tribe  voted  in  the  comitia  tribi 
without  any  further  distinction  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  aj^pears,  without  any  si 
divisions  within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  comitia  of  centuries  the  members  of  the  sai 
tribe  were  distinguished  from  each  oiher ;  the  older  men  certsinly  voted  distinctly  fn 
the  younger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly  from  the  poon 
80  that  the  centuries  were  a  less  democratical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  army,  we  fi  i 
traces  at  once  of  tae  existence  of  something  like  the  old  system  of  classes,  and  of  1  i 
changes  which  it  must  have  undergone.  All  citizens  whose  property  exceeded  fc  i 
thousand  ases,  were  now  enlisted  into  the  legions,  whereas  in  old  times  none  had  be  i 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousa 
five  hundred  ases.  But  one  hundred  thousand  ases  still  appear  to  have  been  the  qui  ; 
fication  for  the  first  class ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tiie  peculiar  distinction  of  this  cla  i 
the  coat  of  mail,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  kilown  system  of  the  class  i 
All  distinctions  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  between  the  second,  third,  and  foui  i 
classes,  seem  to  have  been  abolished :  but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old  times,  suppli  i 
the  light^armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  chusses  was  preserved  in  the  later  c< ; 
stitution  of  the  centuries,  the  difference  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  centur:  i 
is  scarcely,  I  think,  perceivable.  We  do  not  find  the  votes  of  the  centuries  ever  reli  i 
upon  by  the  aristocrat  to  counterbalance  the  popular  feeling  of  the  tribes.  It  mig  : 
have  been  conceived  that  a  popular  assembly,  where  wealth  conferred  any  ascendent  i 
would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of  a  character  purely  democratical ;  that  1 1 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  more  than  one  period  : 
our  history,  should  have  sympathized  more  and  more  with  the  senate,  and  have  cov  ; 
teracted  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martins  the  policy  embraced  by  1 1 
tribes  in  the  Forum.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  as  d  i 
tinguished  from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appears  to  have  been  much  1 1 
same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia  or  another;  the  centuri  i 
elected  flaminius  and  Varro  to.  the  consulship  in  the  second  Punic  war,  althouffh  th( ; 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  thehr  chief  recommendatioc  < 
and  in  later  times  the  centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  advocated  the  popular  can  ! 
not  less  violently  than  the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  equestrian  order  and  of  1 1 
senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  the  pi  i 
beians,  and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  symnathize  with  those  bek  * 
them  rather  than  with  those  above  them.  While  the  possession  of  the  judicial  pow  i 
was  disputed  by  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was  only  after  many  years  tfc  i 
any  share  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  richest  of  the  plebeians.  Thus  it  is  probal  1 
that  the  middle  classes  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repelled  by  the  pride  of  the  high<  i 
classes,  were  forced  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  mass  of  the  lower ;  and  entered  as  bittei  I 
into  all  measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens  of  the  tribes. 

Kthis  be  so,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  in  lai  i 
times,  however  curious  in  itself^  is  of  no  great  importance  to  our  right  understandi  i 
of  the  subsequent  histoiy.    For  whether  the  influence  of  the  first  dass  as  eompai  i 


u  utile  attacned  to  the  anstocraey  u  tbe  fonrtb  or  nitb.  After  tne  unsneeesHol  a^ 
tempts  of  80  many  men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  could  ap. 
proacb  more  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem;  and,  in  fkot,  there  seem  diffi- 
cultioB  in  the  way  of  every  theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  as 
to  remove.  I  must  at  present  express  my  belief  that  the  exact  arrangement  of  the 
classes  in  the  later  comitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inezplieable  than  that  of 
the  diq>osition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  sMps  of  war. 


in.— OF  THE   ROMAN   UBOIOK   IK  THE   FIFTH   CENTURY   OF  ROME. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  are  tfoll  of 
perplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporary  histo- 
rians, and  as  ihe  military  system  afterwards  underwent  considerable  changes,  the  older 
state  of  things  could  be  known  only/  from  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
eoriy  wars,  or  from  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these  inquiries  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  livy,  may  be  understood  from  this  single  &ct:  that  although  he  himself  in 
two  several  places  (I.  43  and  VUL  8)  has  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Roman  tac- 
tic was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  any  traces 
to  be  found  of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  mke  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Marius  and  of  Cesar. 

Livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  account  of  tbe  earlier  legion,  as 
it  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiftii  century.  And  Polybius, 
as  is  well  known,  has  described  at  length  the  arms  and  organization  of  the  legion  of  his 
time,  that  is,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two  accounts,  and  then 
see  how  far  we  can  exphun  the  changes  implied  in  them ;  and,  finally,  notice  some 
statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  subject 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  four  divisions  of  fighting  men  in  the 
legion:  the  light-armed  (ypMf4fMXM,  Polyb.  rorarii,  Livy),  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and 
the  triariL  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth  added,  the  aceenai,  or  su- 
pernumeraries ;  who,  in  ordinary  cases,  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  be 
ready  to  take  arms  and  supply  tne  places  of  those  who  felL 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  legion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  principes,  and  the  principes  in  front  of  the  triariL  But  in  tbe  old 
l^on  the  greater  part  of  tiie  light^^rmed  soldiers  are  described  as  stationed  with  the 
tnarii  in  the  third  line,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the 
firont  Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided  equally  among  the 
three  lines. 

Again,  in  the  older  le^on  the  triarii  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  hastati  and  princi- 
pes, req>ec{lively,  each  division  consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hundred  men. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more  than  six  hundred  men ;  while 
the  hastati  and  principes  were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  sometimes  exceeded 
this  number. 

Li  the  older  legion  the  light-armed  troops  carried  each  man  a  pike, "  hasta,"  and  two 
or  more  javelins,  **  gesa.*  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  coik> 
stitution,  **  nihil  pneter  hastam  et  verutum  datum :"  verutum  and  gesa  alike  signifying 
missile  weapons  or  javelins  as  opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  in  the  later  legiout 
the  light-armed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield,  r4ffn^j  and  a  dirk  or  cut- 
lass, fidxtupsj  together  with  his  javc^ina. 

lu  tbe  older  Tef^'ioij  n^ain  tbe  htistati,  principes,  and  tmrii,  Jill  bore  the  arms  t^f  iSm 
B^ond  and  third  clasaes  in  tbe  Senian  t^onatitutioii ;  thut  U  io  ^y,  the  Inrgc  obloBg 
shield,  "^  fl<?utaiD  "  tbe  pikci  and  tbe  aword,  "  gbdiu^."  But  in  the  Iiiter  legion,  tha  faa»> 
tati  and  princlpcH  had  hoik  drofiped  tfie  plkfif  and  were  ariued  instead  of  it  with  twift 
large  javeUns  of  iibout  mx  feet  in  kngthi  wbich  PolyMus  calls  inrstft^  and  which  were  no 
other  t)i^n  Ibe  formidi^ble  pila. 


camea  piia,  ftiia  were  eauea  piiaDi,  whue  ine  nastaa  ana  pnnoipes  snii  camod  pikes.' 

Again,  the  older  leffion  was  divided  into  forty-five  maniplea  or  ordinea ;  fifteen  of 
hastati,  fifteen  of  prinoipes,  and  fifteen  of  tnarii ;  but  as  the  triarii  were,  in  fiict,  a  triple 
diviaion,  so  their  manipies  contained  one  hondred  and  eighty-six,  or  possibly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  men  each,  while  those  of  the  haatati  and  prineipes  contained  only 
sixty-three  man  each. 

Iii  the  later  legion,  the  hastati,  prineipes,  and  triarii  contained  ten  maniples  each ;  and 
those  of  the  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  while 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troops  were  divided  into  thirty 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  in  just 
proportion  to  its  respeclive  strength ;  that  is,  that  twenty-four  liffht-armed  men  were 
added  to  each  maniple  of  tiie  triarii,  and  forty-eight  to  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and 
prineipes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  light-armed  troops  were  all 
equal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raised  each  maniple  of  the  triarii  to  one  hundred 
men,  and  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  prineipes  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  contained  two  centuriona;  that  is,  it  consisted  of 
two  centuries.    Therefore  the  century  of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  thirtv  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurions ;  but  the  maniples  being  of 
unequal  numbers,  the  centuries  were  unequal  also ;  the  centuries  of  the  triarii  contsmed 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the  haatati  and  prineipes  had  each 
sixty. 

On  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  older  there  is 
retained  one  of  the  charaoterestic  points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  or  of  fighting  in 
columns,  the  keepbg  of  the  light-armed  or  worat-armed  men  mostly  in  the  rear.  The 
old  legion  consisted  of  a  first  division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  only 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms ;  and  of  a  second  division  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  armed ;  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  were  light  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  the  aocenai, 
were  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appeare  doubtful  whether  even  the  triarii,  properly  so 
called,  were  quite  equal  to  the  hastati  and  prineipes;  for  in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  to 
be  a  mistake  of  Livy's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  pikes;  they  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  borne  only  pila  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  fitted  than  the  hastati  and 
prineipes  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  Roman  army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
introduced  from  a  form  still  earlier.  The  mixture,  of  light-armed  soldiera  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  always  thrown  forward 
as  mere  skirmishers,  and  had  no  phice  in  the  line,  seems  to  show  that  a  modification  of 
the  tactfo  of  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
jatelin  instead  of  the  pike  was  already  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Graulish  wars.  The  Gauls  used 
javelins  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  Sieur  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  sol- 
diera of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enouffh  to  withstand  them ;  it  became 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  liffht-armed  soldiers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  Gaulish  mirailes,  if  the  enemy 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  stated;  but  as  usual  the  accounts 
are  conflicting  and  inconsistent  vrith  themselves.  Dionysius  makes  Camillus  say  to  his 
soldiers,  that  wh|reas  **  the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arrows,  a  weapon  of 
deadly  efiect"  Wr2  Xtyxn  Siar^,  S^mKnv  fii\ot.  Fragm.  Vatic  XXX.  Plutarch  says 
that  Camillus  instructed  his  soldiera  **  to  use  theur  loni;  javelins  aa  weapons  for  close 
fight,*'  ro?(  h^mtt  ft^Ki»if  iii  x*t^  xpM«(,  Camill.  40,  ana  in  the  next  chapter  he  describes 
the  Gauls  as  grappling  with  the  Romans,  and  trying  to  push  aside  their  javelins,  which 
evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been  used  as  pikes.  And  yet  in  the  ver^  sentence  be- 
fore he  talks  of  the  Graulish  shields  as  being  weighed  down  by  the  Roman  javelins,  which 
had  run  through  them,  and  hunff  upon  them,  rod;  6i  Bv^vt  ^vttinvdpeat  ««)  fiafiivMeai  rdy 
ftrtrdr  i^tXKo/iiiwv  (Camill.  41),  a  description  applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  in  livy  seems  to  ofier  the  solution  of  this  difficrJty.  When  the  Gauls 
attacked  the  Roman  camp  in  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  year  406,  only 
ten  yeara  before  the  lAtin  war,  the  triarii  were  engaged  in  threvring  up  works,  and  the 

*  Urjmjsthtt th« haatatt and prlnetpes were caUed  ler)  and (Md (Faatl,III.  15W)  caU the  triarii ezprea47 
8clapilaiii-yni.&   yam>(Lli«.  LaLy.|Sd.M&l-    pUam. 


j^uuuui  uvBiuuUf  "  Oil  uie  piia  luiu  spearny     ^  pus  uxuuis  luutuB^ue,    ~  wfum.  euecs    b*j« 

Ltw,  '^  from  their  own  weight ;  and  the  Gauls  had  either  their  bodies  ran  thn>ii|;fa,  or 
their  shields  weighed  down  by  the  darts  that  were  sticldng  in  them."  VII.  33.  It 
i^pears^  then,  that  both  Uie  pumn  and  hasta  conld  be  used  as  missiles;  but  both  also 
oould  be  used  as  pakes,  for  the  pilum  was  six  feet  in  lenffth,  and  therefore  it  is  Terr 
possible  that  Camillus  may  have  shortened  the  spear  of  me  hastati,  to  render  it  aTail- 
able  as  a  missile,  and  also  strengthened  and  lengthened  the  pilum  to  make  it  serve  on 
occasion  the  purposes  of  a  pike. 

Thus  the  lustati  and  principes  were  simed  with  swords,  with  large  oblong  shirids, 
acuta,  and  with  spears^  has^ ;  but  the  laige  shield  already  fitted  them  for  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  personal  mode  of  figfatin^r  than  tiiat  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  spear  might  be 
used  as  a  javelin,  no  less  than  as  a  pike.  The  Samnite  wars,  following  so  soon  slter- 
wards,  decided  the  Romans  to  give  up  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  still  more  entirely:  the 
spear  which  might  be  used  as  a  javelin,  but  was  more  fitted  for  close  fight,  was  now 
given  only  to  the  soldiers  of  the  third  line ;  while  the  pilum,  which  might  be  used  as 
a  pike,  but  was  properly  a  missile,  was  taken  from  the  third  line,  and  given  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  first  and  second  lines.  At  the  same  time  those  citizens  whose  properties 
were  rated  between  four  thousand  ases  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  and  who 
were  not  formerly  required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  were  now  called  upon  to 
do  so,  and  therefore  the  aoeensi  are  no  more  heard  of;  while  the  rorarii,  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  old  Servian  division,  and  to  have  gone  to  battle 
with  no  other  weapons  than  slings,  were  now  called  upon  to  provide  themselves  with 
light  anns  of  a  better  description,  and  became  the  velites  of  the  new  legion.  Why 
the  triani  should  have  been  also  reduced  in  number  does  not  certainly  appear ;  except 
that  as  the  whole  Roman  tactic  was  now  become  a  very  active  system  of  personal  com- 
bats along  the  whole  line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible  available 
for  the  two  first  divinons,  and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  was  not  to  form  any  part 
of  the  fichting  force,  except  on  emergency,  should  be  kept  low,  and  confined  to  the 
oMer  soldiers  who  had  no  longer  sufficient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly 
moving  battle  of  the  regular  line. 

Niebuhr  has  attempts  to  explain  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  legion,  and  of  men 
in  each  century,  by  a  reference  to  the  varying  number  of  tribes,  and  to  the  centuries  in 
the  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution.  But  his  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  eat- 
Isfactorv;  and  the  question  is  not  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  legion.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  the 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  mav  be  traced  already  in  tiie  legion  of  the  time  of  Polybiua, 
as  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  hastati,  principes, 
and  triariL  A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  these  tiiree  fines; 
a  miniature  legion,  presenting  the  same  variety  of  force  on  a  small  scale,  which  the 
legion  itself  did  on  a  large  sciUe.  And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thousand 
two  hundred  men  would  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  as  afterwarda 
in  the  imperial  legion  they  consisted  properly  of  six  hundred  men  each. 

Sallnst,  it  is  well  known,  makes  Caesar  say  that  tiie  Romans  had  borrowed  their 
arms,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  from  the  Samnites.  (Bell.  Catilinar.  61.)  And  althoush 
the  Samnites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  time  seems  to  show  that  they  must,  partly 
at  least,  be  intended,  where  IModorus  says,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXIII.  1,  that  the  Romans, 
having  first  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  in  their  "wan  with  the  Etruscans,  sfter- 
wards  exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting  in  cohorts  (nupaU  be^^a  certain  correc- 
tion for  mipQls,  which  has  no  meaning  at  all),  and  with  the  larg^  omng  shield,  Sppwsy 
because  the  nations  whom  they  subsequently  encountered  UMd  this  tactic  And  it 
probably  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  to  tiie  wars 
with  the  Gauls  and  Sunnites,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  the 
perfecting  of  tiiose  weapons,  such  as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  which)  in  tiie  syston  of 
the  phalanx,  are  of  the  least  importance.  ^o 
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